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LABOR-MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS OF THE AMERICAN 
MERCHANT MARINE 


MONDAY, JUNE 20, 1955 


Hovuskr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 219, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, chairman, presiding. 

The Cuamman. The committee will come to order. 

The witness this morning is the Chairman of the Maritime Board, 
Mr. Morse. 

I would like to make this statement for the benefit of the witness 
and the committee. 

The Merchant Marine Committee is today commencing a series of 
open hearings on the state of the American Merchant Marine. These 
hearings are the outgrowth of staff studies which began shortly after 
the opening of the 84th Congress. Members of our staff conducted 
interviews 1n the field with leaders of labor and management through- 
out the United States. Particular emphasis has been laid upon the 
development of objective understanding of labor-management rela- 
tions in the industry, the adequacy of existing legislative machinery 
to resolve maritime labor disputes, and the matter of wage and other 
operating costs in the industry. 

Recently the committee has held a series of informal off-the- 
record executive conferences with some of the most outstanding 
representatives and leaders of labor, leaders of longshore and seagoing 
labor, and shipping management. These conferences dealt with all 
the problems and difficulties confronting the merchant marine today. 

Speaking for myself, and I am sure for the entire membership of the 
committee, we are well pleased with the cooperative attitude of the 
management and labor leaders who freely gave of their time to par- 
ticipate in these informal discussions. So far as was apparent, there 
was no holding back on the part of anyone engaged in these con- 
ferences, but, on the contrary, there was an earnest and sincere ef- 
fort to express honest viewpoints and constructive suggestions for 
strengthening all segments of the merchant marine. 

I am sure this approach will continue during these open hear- 
ings and that those leaders who were unable to participate in the off- 
the-record conferences will appear before us with ideas of their own 
for developing our merchant fleet. 

In recent years the cost of ship operations, under the American flag 
has greatly increased with the result, of course, that the total financial 
burden which must be borne by the United States through operating- 
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differential subsidies has increased proportionately. The operating- 
differential subsidy during 1947 was $15 million and there has been 
requested in existing appropriation bills for 1956, $115 million. 

I am not prepared to say whether or not this increase is justified or 

fair and reasonable. However, I wish to emphasize that it has 
c se great concern throughout the Congress with increasing reluc- 
tance in the Appropriations ; Committees to grant the sums stated to be 
necessary to support the subsidy program. Therefore, since, as I 
recall, the cost of labor constitutes about 87 percent of the total bill 
for operating subsidies, the committee felt that it should as a first 
step direct its inquiry into the overwhelmingly import: int subject of 
labor-management conditions in the maritime industry. 

We believe that this committee, with the cooperation of both man- 
agement and labor, can bring about for the benefit of the Congress as 
« whole a better understanding of the facts as they are, the problems 
and their answers. 

Accordingly, these hearings will include efforts to find out whether 
our merchant marine is being priced out of the market, as some say, 
or whether our existing maritime laws are adequate to date, why, in 
the face of the stated requirement of the oceangoing fleet of about 
1,750 vessels, the American-flag merchant marine has fallen to not 
more than about 1,100 vessels, and how to encourage an upward trend 
in American-flag shipping. 

Today we are calling upon Mr. Clarence Morse, Chairman of the 
Federal Maritime Board and Maritime Administration, to discuss the 
pertinent portions of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 and their 
implementation in the 19 years since the act came into being. 

We will also ask for his views on two proposals which have been 
offered. One is a bill which would limit the amount of the Govern- 
ment’s contribution in connection with wage subsidy features of the 
1936 act; the second is the staff proposal to establish a labor disputes 
board devoted solely to the maritime industry, which some of us fee] 
may be sufficiently unique to require special treatment. 

(See Staff Proposal i in appendix beginning on p. 1040.) 

I hope that witnesses will not only comment upon the proposals, 
but will suggest any modification or alternatives which in their opin- 
ion will do the job better. 

In view of the number of witnesses who will be called it is not pos- 
sible to indicate our complete agenda at this time. However, for the 
information of those who are interested, it is our present plan to follow 
Mr. Morse’s testimony by testimony from west coast and east coast 
management during the next 2 weeks. After management witnesses 
have been heard, we will hear from all the managing segments of 
maritime labor. 

Finally I wish to say that these hearings are being held with a sin- 
cere desire to help remedy the ills of the industry. 

I do not intend to permit the hearings to be used as a sounding board 
for those who may have personal grievances or grudges. The stake 
is too great and the time has come for the leaders on both sides, labor 
and management, to rise above the level of personalities and help the 
Congress reestablish the kind of merchant marine America needs and 
deserves. 

We will place in the record at this point H. R. 5734, a bill to amend 
section 301 (a) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended. 
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( Text of H. R. 5734 follows :) 


(H. R. 5734, 84th Cong., 1st sess. ] 
A BILL To amend section 301 (a) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 301 (a) of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1956, as amended, be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 301. (a) The Commission is authorized and directed to investigate the 
employment and wage conditions in oceangoing shipping and, after making such 
investigation and after appropriate hearings, to incorporate in the contracts 
authorized under titles VI and VII of this Act minimum and maximum manning 
scales and minimum and maximum wage scales, and minimum and maximum 
working conditions for all officers and crews employed on all types of vessels 
receiving an operating-differential subsidy. After such minimum and maxi- 
ium manning and wage scales, and working conditions shall have been adopted 
by the Commission, no change shall be made therein by the Commission except 
upon public notice of the hearing to be had, and a hearing by the Commission 
of all interested parties, under such rules as the Commission shall prescribe. 
The duly elected representatives of the organizations certified as the proper 
collective bargaining agencies shall have the right to represent the employees 
who are members of their organizations at any such hearings. Every contractor 
receiving an operating-differential subsidy shall post and keep posted in a 
conspicuous place on each such vessel operated by such contractor a printed 
copy of the minimum and maximum manning and wage scales, and working con- 
ditions prescribed by his contract and applicable to such vessel: Provided, how- 
ever, That any increase in the operating expenses of the subsidized vessel occa- 
sioned by any change in the wage or manning scales or working conditions as 
provided in this section shall be added to the operating-differential subsidy 
previously authorized for the vessel.” 


The CHatrMan. Mr. Morse is the witness this morning. 





STATEMENT OF CLARENCE G. MORSE, CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL MARI- 
TIME BOARD AND MARITIME ADMINISTRATOR, ACCOMPANIED 
BY HYMAN M. HOCHFELD, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR GOVERNMENT 

AID; CAPT. M. K. O’SULLIVAN, OFFICE OF STATISTICS AND 

SPECIAL STUDIES; AND THOMAS LISI, OPERATING SUBSIDY 

BRANCH, DIVISION OF CONTRACTS, MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have with me today 
-everal members of our staff, Mr. Hyman Hochfeld, who is head of the 
Office of Government Aid, and Capt. M. K. O’Sullivan, who is in the 
Office of Statistics and Special Studies. They are much more familiar 
with some of the details of labor costs and labor management his- 
tory thanam I. Mr. Ben Guill, a member of the Board, is also pres- 
ent, and he has some definite ideas in this whole general area that he 
would like to express to the committee at a convenient time. 

Your committee, I understand, has been, over the past several weeks, 
conducting a review of labor-management relationships in the _— 
time industry. One of the problems that your committee is consid- 
ering in this overall study is the subsidization of seamen’s wages under 
the operating differential subsidy contracts between the Board and 
16 steamship companies. 

‘s you gentlemen are aware, the policy of the United States in 

\iding in the development of a U nited States merchant marine dates 
back approximately to 1845. Since that date the Congress of the 
United States has been striving to create a body of ae best suited 
to the full development of the merchant marine, not only for its pur- 
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pose of carrying a substantial portion of the waterborne commerce, but 
also to serve as a naval auxiliary in times of national emergency. 
The Congress by the Shipping Acts of 1916, 1920, 1928, and finally 
the Merchant Marine Act. of 1936, created merchant marine legisla- 
tion which is sound in principle and has been found upon experience 
to accomplish the policy of the Congress as to our American merchant 
marine. 

As you know, the present Federal Maritime Board has just recently 
been reconstituted and one of the major items that is now receiving the 
new Board’s attention is the problem of the American merchant 
marine and maritime labor relations. 

The effect of maritime labor relations upon our merchant marine is 
now under consideration by the Federal Maritime Board. The solu- 
tion of labor problems involving pay and working conditions is an 
extremely difficult one. It is possibly more difficult with respect to 
the maritime industry which is confronted with the competition of 
low-cost foreign labor together with the effect of devaluation of for- 
eign currencies than the same problem in our domestic economy. 

“We believe that it is a problem which must be explored thoroughly 
before additional legisiation should be enacted. We believe that 
present legislation contains sufficient authority to enable the Federal 
Maritime Board to deal with the problem of minimum/maximum 
manning wage scales and working conditions as they pertain to sub- 
sidized operations. We believe that every effort should be made to 
administer existing statutes and that voluntary cooperation of labor 
and management should be encouraged. 

The Federal Maritime Board Maritime Administration has made 
certain studies with respect to wage costs, including overtime, and we 
have passed around or will pass around a pamphlet, entitled “Re- 
view of Labor-Management Relationships in the Maritime Industry 
and the Subsidization of Seamen’s W ages,” dated June 1955. In addi- 
tion we have available a study prepared in October 1954, entitled 
“Seafaring Overtime on Privately Operated United States-Flag Mer- 
chant Ships. * Each of these documents makes a very thorough and 

careful analysis of the problem and the historical developments that 
have placed us in the situation we are in today. (See appendix p. 901.) 

In 1953 the Board forwarded a communication to the major ship- 
ping industries, organizations, and maritime unions, advising them 
that hazards to shipping from mines in certain areas were no greater 
than normal marine hazards. It is gratifying to report that after 
discussions by interested parties, within 3 months after the advice was 
mailed the referred-to mine area bonus payments were eliminated from 
pertinent collective-bargaining agreements. 

Again, as I recall, just at the end of last year the chairman of this 
committee requested that a somewhat similar letter be sent out to the 
unions at the time consideration was being given to applying war 
bonus for the Formosa area and Mr. Rothschild, at that time, sent out 
a similar letter and the war-area demand was not continued by the 
unions. 

All of these things, I think, are very helpful. 

The operating differential subsidy provisions of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, do not guarantee subsidized operators 
a profit. The act was designed to offset differences in operating costs 
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of certain specified items between United States-flag vessels and for- 
eign-flag vessels. These differences are based upon the excess of the 
fair and reasonable cost of United States-flag operators over the esti- 
mated fair and reasonable cost of the same items of expense if the 
subsidized vessels were operated under foreign-flag registry. 

We believe that the parity concept inaugurated by the Congress in 
the 1936 merchant marine legislation is sound in principle and over 
the intervening years has succeeded in bringing about an increase in 
the size of the American marine operating in the foreign trade, an 
increase as compared with the situation existing prior to World 
War II. 

We believe American shipowners should have some assurance that 
their efforts to assist in the establishment of a merchant shipping 
industry under the flag of the United States will be compensated to 
a degree equal to that which is available to other American citizens 
who provide facilities of comparable significance to the security of our 
country. 

In accordance with requirements set forth in the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, the Federal Maritime Board/Maritime Administration con- 
ducts periodic management surveys of the subsidized companies to 
determine whether the various operations are being handled efficiently 
and economically. There are two sound considerations which justify 
the expenditure of public funds to maintain a foreign-going fleet by 
the United States. One of these considerations is the importance of 
shipping as a factor in the preservation and development of foreign 
commerce; the other is the relationship that exists between merchant 
vessels and national defense. 

We appreciate the annual subsidy bill is not small. It has been 
averaging about $100 million. This year we are requesting $115 mil- 
lion, but that is in large part to pick up some of the backlog by which 
improved accounting procedures we have been able to catch up with 
the backlog. 

However, the $100 million or $115 million, if you like, is a relatively 
small sum in the overall national defense picture. The cost of 1 of 
these new supercarriers will probably run between four and five times 
that amount, and if that is so, the 5 supercarriers would probably 
pay for the cost of operating the subsidized merchant fleet for the 
20-year contract period; so I say that while it is not a small sum, it is 
relatively small in the over-all picture. 

With this review of these two pamphlets which we have submitted 
to you, we have a very substantial amount of background material on 
this entire problem. 

The Carman. The sum does not worry us as much as the prob- 
lem that instead of growing we decrease. If we were growing with 
the increased amount, it would be pleasing, attractive, and good to 
look at, but we are decreasing. Our operation is diminishing all the 
time. There are less men employed in the industry than there were 
just a few years ago. 

Mr. Morse. There is at least one reason for that, Mr. Chairman. 
The big period of employment was just after the war. America was 
the only country that had ships and as ships were sold to other nations 
and as ships were built by other nations, obviously they were in a 
position to carry more cargo and there was less need for a substantial 
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cargo—when I say “substantial,” I mean 60 or 70 percent of the entire 
cargoes—being carried by American-flag ships. 

The CHamman. We are 600 ships under the estimated number re- 
quired for what you speak of, are we not ? 

Mr. Morse. Something less than that, sir: to carry 50 percent of our 
entire movement. 

The Cuarrman. If the merchant marine is essential to the national 
defense, then its present size is 600 ships under the estimated require- 
ment; is that correct ? ° 

Mr. Morse. The figure is sizable, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Then we have been slipping back all the time dur- 
ing this lush business. 

Mr. Morsr. No question about it. 

The CHairman. With all we have been doing they could not get 
their foot in the door, what do you think they are going to be able to 
do in the future? 

Mr. Morse. I am personally satisfied that the merchant marine is 
essential in the national defense. I think it is an absolute necessity 
that we do have an active, effective merchant marine, and for that 
reason I am all in favor of a subsidy policy if that is the only way we 
can have a merchant marine. 

The CHarrman. We all agree on that. 

Mr. Atten. Would you yield? 

The CHarrMan,. Yes. 

Mr. Atien. Is it not true, Mr. Morse, that while the overall number 
of ships in our merchant fleet has decreased in the postwar period, 
our subsidized fleet has increased ? 

Mr. Morse. That is true. There are more subsidized operators now 
than there were prewar, and there are more ships that are sailing under 
the subsidy program. Of course, they are bigger and faster ships so 
they are carrying a substantially greater volume of cargo than they 
were prewar. 

Mr. Atuen. Would that indicate that if the American operator is 
put in a position where his wage costs are about equal to the foreign 
competition, then he can survive without difficulty in competition with 
a foreign operator, but without that parity he cannot survive ? 

Mr. Morse. Tone is no question that he cannot survive without 
being placed in a parity position, and I am satisfied that they can 
survive and ee a he althy development if they receive parity. 

Mr. Atuen. Thank you. 

The Crairman. And reph ice the fleet under the present conditions ? 
Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. That is one of the major defects which ha 
occurred since the war. Many of our private operators have "em 
without subsidy and have been able to survive at the high rate levels 
which existed for a period of 4 or 5 years after the war, but they were 
not in a position where they could accumulate funds to enter into a 
replacement program. That is one of the major advantages, as I see 

it, of the 1936 act. 

Mr. Casry (Ralph E. Casey, chief counsel). On this subsidy bill 
that you say is a $115 million request for 1956, I think you said that a 


large portion of that was taken up in paying back bills. I wonder if 


you can segregate that $115 million between oy amount that is neces- 
sary to pay up back bills and the amount that is necessary to cover 
operations for the fiscal year 1956 ? 
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Mr. Morse. If I said a large portion of it, I didn’t intend to say s 
There is only ten or fifteen million doll: ars, as I recall, which is to pic a 
up prior years’ delayed payments. About $105 million, I think, is the 

accrual for 1956, 

Mr. Casey. Can you relate that $105 million back from 1956 for the, 
say, last 5 years as to what the accrual would be? I realize that you 
have some difficulty due to the fact that you did not have rates back in 
those years. 

Is there any comparable figure that you can give us for 1950, 1951, 
1952, 1953, 1954, and 1955? 

Mr. Morse. I think Mr Hochfeld would be in a position to do that 
for you. 

Mr. Hocurexp. Yes, sir. I would like to first say that these figures 
are always subject to revision by reason of revision of subsidy rates, 
the adoption by the Board of rates which hitherto had not been 
adopted, and also by reason of audits. These are figures prior to 
audit. 

How far back would you like to go? 

Mr. Casey. Take it to 1950. 

Mr. Hocnrexp. In 1950, the total subsidy accrual was ap proximately 
$55 million; in 1951, approximately $64 millon; in 1952, approxi- 
mately $82 million; in 1953, approximately $98 million; and in 1954, 
approximately $99 million. 

Mr. Casry. Does that cover the same number of ships? Has this 
number of ships increased during that period / 

Mr. Hocuretp. The number of ships has increased, and the number 
of operators has increased, and different types of ships have been pro- 
duced, such as your passenger ships. 

Mr. Auten. If the operating differential subsidy as it accrued be 
fully paid without any offset for recapture, would these figures be the 
same ¢ 

Mr. Hocnureip. These figures are prior to recapture, sir. 

Mr. Casey. The fleet itself, as I understand it, has decreased 
since 1952. 

I mean the overall merchant fleet has decreased from around 1,250 
ships toa thousand ships. 

Are those figures approximately correct 4 

Mr. Hocnrerp. Approximately. 

Mr. Casry. The merchant fleet itself: the number of ships in the fleet 
lias decreased since 1952 by over 200 ships ¢ 

Mr. Morse. In round numbers. I do not have the exact numbers in 
mind. I think we should supply the exact number for the record, 
which we will be pleased to do. 

There has been a decrease in that area. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The number of seagoing merchant ships under private operation on December 
31, 1952, totaled 1,244; on June 30, 1955, the total was 1,062—a decrease of 182. 

A recent study was made of the number of additional ships that would be 
needed to carry 50 percent of United States foreign commerce in liner type 
United States-flag ships on the essential United States eee ign trade routes. It 
was estimated that 109 additional freighters would be required for this purpose 


During recent months approximately 5 United St: ee flag cargo ships have 


been employed in United States liner opers itions (270 by subsidized lines and 
165 by nonsubsidized lines). 
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Mr. Casey. So that today the American merchant marine is only 
carrying, as you have indicated in this report, about 29 percent of our 
imports and exports. 

Mr. Morse. On the aggregate; yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. With respect to this figure that was referred to of 1,700 
ships, I think you indicated in response to the chairman’s question that 
that would be the number of ships necessary to carry 50 percent of our 
foreign commerce, but I believe that the figure in the past has been 
referred to as the number of ships necessary to supply an adequate 
merchant marine as an adjunct of our Armed Forces; in other words, 
as a fourth army of national defense. 

Mr. Morse. Yes; that is true. I did not think to bring it with me, 
but I have in my office an estimate of how many ships would be required 
to carry 50 percent of our foreign commerce. I would like to supply 
that accurate information for the record rather than my recollection. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

In order to carry on United States-flag ships not less than 50 percent of the 
passengers traveling by ship between the United States and overseas foreign 
destinations a total of 15 additional passenger-carrying ships are needed (3 pas- 
senger and 12 combination ships). At present there are 38 United States-flag 
passenger-carrying ships (4 passenger and 34 combination ships) operating on 
essential United States foreign trade routes. 

This means that approximately 124 ships would be needed in addition to the 
473 in operation to carry 50 percent of our foreign trade. These figures do not 
include ships engaged in our coastal and intercoastal trade (478 as of December 
31, 1952) ; nor ships in nonliner services, where traffic fluctuates greatly from 
year to year. 

Mr. Casry. Mr. Morse, as to this report that you have supplied to 
the committee on the review of labor-management relationships in 
the maritime industry, was that prepared by different individuals on 
your staff? Is it a compilation ? 

Mr. Morse. It is a compilation; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cassy. I wonder if it would not be advisable for the record if 
you would go over this report briefly and summarize some of the salient 
features of it and if it is necessary, during that summation, to bring 
in other members of your staff, to have them do that, so that the record 
and the members will know exaclty what is in this report. 

Mr. Morse. Captain O’Sullivan was one of the persons most active 
in the preparation of this report, and I think it might be desirable to 
have him not only give the summary but highlight some of the major 
points that are developed in the report itself. 

Mr. Casey. What is Captain O’Sullivan’s particular function down 
in the Maritime Administration ? 

Mr. Morse. Captain O’Sullivan is in our Office of Statistics and 
Special Studies and it is his job, as I understand it, to maintain cur- 
rent records and studies of labor-management problems and contracts 
in the maritime industry. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, he is your labor man in the Maritime 
Administration, is he? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. Captain, how large a staff do you have down there ? 

Captain O’Sutttvan. One person. 

Mr. Casey. Is that one person yourself or somebody else? 

Captain O’Sutiivan. No: I have a grade 7 clerk, and 3 weeks ago, 
I had 1 other person added to the staff on a temporary basis. 
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Mr. Casey. How long have you been down there? 

Captain O’Sutiivan. I have been with the Maritime Administra- 
tion for 13 years. 

Mr. Casey. How long have you held this present job? 

Captain O’Suttivan. About 5 years. 

Mr. Casey. And did you succeed someone else? 

Captain O’Suttrvan. No, this was created under the Hoover re- 
organization plan when we were taken into the Department of 
Commerce. Up to 1950, we were an individual agency. 

Mr. Casey. Was there not someone else down there at one time 
that had charge of labor-management relationships and labor cost 
studies ? 

Captain O’Sutiivan. Oh, yes; there always has been, at least since 
1936, a maritime personnel or maritime labor relations unit of either 
the Maritime Commission, the War Shipping Administration, the 
National Shipping Authority, in the Maritime Administration. There 
has always been some labor relations unit. 

Mr. Casey. Has it always been as small as it is today? 

Captain O’Sutiivan. During World War II, we had approximately 
40 employees. 

Mr. Casey. Do you know what they did? 

Captain O’Suniivan. Yes. At that time, we would approve all 
collective bargaining agreements, because the War Shipping Admin- 
istration took over the entire fleet. (Generally, the agreements were 
first approved by the War Labor Board and then by the War Ship- 
ping Administration, but that was only during the emergency period. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, during the emergency period, the War 
Shipping Administration had requisitioned the entire private mer- 
chant marine and had turned it back to the operators to operate for the 
Government ? 

Captain O’Suttivan. Yes, under various forms of charter, GAA, 
bareboat, and so forth. 

Mr. Casey. General agency agreements and time charter arrange- 
ments? 

Captain O’SuLiivan. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. And the collective bargaining agreements during that 
period were negotiated by whom? 

Captain O’Suttivan. They were negotiated between the operators 
and the unions, but actually from the beginning of hostilities in De- 
cember 1941, until the termination of hostilities in August of 1945, 
there were few changes in the collective bargaining agreements. 

Mr. Casry. During that period, the operators were not actually 
paying out anything, so far as wages were concerned, out of their own 
pockets, were they ? 

Captain O’Sutiivan. That is right. The Government was paying 
practically the entire bill on all GAA ships. 

Mr. Casry. Did the Government participate in the collective bar- 
gaining agreements during that period ? 

_Captain O’Sutiivan. The Government did not participate at any 
time. 

Mr. Casry. But they did approve the agreements? 

Captain O’Sutiivan. They did approve of the agreements, yes. 

Mr. Casey. Did they approve them before they were signed, or 
ufterwards? 
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Captain O’SuLLivaN. Signing an agreement is sort of a vague prop- 
osition, because operators and unions will come to an agr eement and 
then, particularly in the case of east coast operators, it is up to the 
individual operators to approve of the agreement. It is also up to 
the membership of the union to approve what their officers or repre- 
sentatives have negotiated, so when you ask, is an agreement signed, 
generally that would not happen until 2 or 3 weeks after an agree- 
ment is arrived at, and the War Shipping Administration, during this 
interval, would approve the agreement. 

Mr. Casey. That answers my question. In other words, your ap- 
proval was given after some tentative agreement had been arrived at, 
but before it had been ratified by either the union or the company. 

Captain O’Suttivan. That is perfectly true. We had nothing to 
do with the negotiations. 

Mr. Cassy. Did you ever disapprove any ? 

Captain O’Su.tiivAn. Mr. Morse has asked me the question as to 
whether we gave any policy directions. We did in the form of regu- 
lations regarding the operation of the ship. Those regulations would 
be operation No. 1, and then it would be amended to meet some specific 
situation. However, as far as the actual negotiations of the agreement 
went, we did not have »any. Now, we were to some degree in negotia- 
tions or involved in them when we would issue our regulations. 

Mr. Casey. I think what Mr. Morse was suggesting and what I 
was going to ask you was whether or not prior to the time that the 
operators sat down to negotiate with the unions, you had any under- 
standing with them as to how far they could go so far as wages are 
oe erned and any part of the collective bargaining agreement. 

Captain O’Sutiivan. I do not know of any understanding with the 
operators at any time. 

Mr. Casry. So that although the operators were negotiating an 
agreement for the Government under which the operators would pay 
absolutely nothing, the Government took no part in the negotiations 
" merely approved the agreement after the negotiation was s finished / 

Captain O’SuLLIVAN. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. So they really gave them a blank check. What incentive 
was there on the part of the operators to hold any increases down / 

Captain O’Sutivan. There were really practically no negotiations 
during 3 years. 

Mr. Casey. Were there any increases during those 3 years? 

Captain O’Sutuivan. There were no increases from 1942 2 to August 
1945 in the basic wages. The only increase of seamen’s earnings was 
brought about by the Maritime War E mergency Board in granting 
the area bonuses. 

Mr. Casey. What was the purpose of the negotiations during that 
period at all? Were there any changes in the provisions of the con- 
tract? 


Captain O’Sutitvan. There were some slight changes, some of 


them, I believe, to comply with regulations issued by the War Ship- 
ping Ac Iministrs ation. 


Mr. Casrty. Then, the seamen then had the same wage basically 


from 1942 through 1945 ? 
Captain O’Sutiivan. Till September 1945, that is right. 
Mr. Casey. And then what happened in September 1945? 
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Captain O’Sutiivan. Of course, the war bonuses were practically 
eliminated with the exception of mine area bonuses and in dangerous 
areas Where the whole coasts were mined. 

Mr. Caszy. What did those bonuses consist of, by the way ? 

Captain O’SuLiivan. It varied. When they were in the United 
States or other North and South American ports, there were no 
bonuses. During the early part of the war, for instance, on our 
Atlantic coast, where our merchant ships were sunk at the rate of 2, 
3, 4, or 5 a day, there was a 100 percent bonus. As the area of danger 
of ships being sunk was pushed away from our shores, that bonus 
was decreased as low as 25 percent, and in some cases, no bonus at all, 
so it constantly cher all over the world. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Morse mentioned in his opening statement here 
that in 1953 you issued some directions to the subsidized lines, looking 
toward the elimination of these bonuses. I have seen somewhere the 
fact that bonuses during that period of 1952 and 1953 were paid in 
connection, for example, with wages of the American Export Lines on 
the /ndependence and Constitution to the Mediterranean, 

Captain O’Stciiivan. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. What was the theory of those bonuses? 

Captain O’Sutiivan. There was not any theory to it. It was prac- 
tical facts that those parts of the coast in the Mediterranean were 
mined after the war and it has taken years and even today there are 
mines floating all over the world. I do not know the record of ships 
sunk, say in 1954, or dam: ized by floating mines, but that danger does 
exist to some degree, to a “much lesser degree, of course, than right 
after the war in 1945. 

Mr. Casey. Do you know whether or not those bonuses paid in the 
Mediterranean in 1952 and 1953 in connection with the wages of the 
Independence and Constitution were 25 percent or 100 percent of 
salary ? 

Captain O’ScLiivan. $2.50 a day 

Mr. Casey. $2.50 a day ? 

Captain O’Suiiivan. Yes, for every day that the vessel was in that 
area it was $2.50 a day. 

Mr. Casey. Across the board ¢ 

Captain O’SuLtivan, Yes. 

Mr. Casey. I mean, to all personnel and the crew? 

Captain O’Sutiivan. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. Getting back to 1945, what happened in 1945 as far as 
the wages were concerned ? 

Captain O’Sunrivan. In 1945, the unions immediately petitioned 
the War Labor Board to grant an increase. I think they probably 
negotiated an inc rease to supplement their earning capacity that the) 
had lost, No. 1, through no increase in wages during the war years; 
No. 2, ocak their loss in the bonus payments. The War Labor 
Board—I beheve it was in September 1945—then granted a $45 a 
month inerease, and I think that was across-the-board. The m: isters. 
mates and pilots, and marine engineers protested that because they 

said it threw the wage differential between officers and unlicensed per 
sonnel out of balance. 

I think subsequently, a few months later, they received a slight in- 
crease added to the $45 a month. 
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Mr. Casey. I think, on page 6 of this overtime study, you have a 
table indicating the increase in wages. I think it might be helpful 
if you referred to that. 

Captain O’Suttivan. Some of the studies I have not looked at 
for months. 

What is your question ? 

Mr. Casey. I thought it might be helpful, rather than to refer to 
this from your memory, to look at that table. 

Captain O’Suttivan. Yes, I think it is. 

Mr. Casey. So in 1941, the basic monthly wage for an able-bodied 
seaman, according to this table, was $90 a month plus some overtime. 

Captain O’Sutuivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. I understand from your testimony that they retained 
that basic wage right through to 1945. 

Captain O’Suttivan. No; it did increase to $100 a month in, I think, 
either the very latter part of 1941, or in the early part of 1942, but it 
did go up $10 a month to $100. 

Mr. aaa: So the only thing that the seamen got during the war 
years, as I understand from your testimony, outside of possibly this 
$10 a month, were the war bonuses ? 

Captain O’Suttivan. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. And when the ships went back to private operation in 
1945, in September, after the war and after the fighting was over, 
then the unions came in and asked to be paid back, so to speak, for what 
they lost during the war years? 

Captain O’Sutuivan. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. And it was at that time that the basic wage for able- 
bodied seamen went to $145 a month? 

Captain O’Sutiivan. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. The next increase was when? 

Captain O’Sutiivan. $162.50. 

Mr. Casey. In 1946? 

Captain O’Suivan. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. How did that increase take place ? 

Captain O’Suttivan. That was through negotiations between the 
private operators and the unions. 

Mr. Casry. To what extent did the Government take part in that 
increase or that bargaining? 

Captain O’Sutnivan. Officially, I do not believe the Government 
took any part in it. 

Mr. Casey. Was that not the time that the workweek was reduced 
from 56 hours to 48 hours for men at sea? 

Captain O’Sutxiivan. That is right; yes. 

Mr. Casey. I have heard it said that Granville Conway, who was 
then War Shipping Administrator, had some part in that reduction. 
What part did he have in it? 

Captain O’Suttivan. I do not know what part he had in it. 

Mr. Casry. How close were you to this picture at this time? 

Captain O’Suttivan. I never have been head of the labor relations at 
any time in the 13 years. I was chief of a crew quarters unit, which 
was part of maritime labor relations. We were constantly changing 
our crew accommodations during the war for increases in guncrew. 
and we had a real problem of finding quarters for additional guncrew, 
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which started out with a guncrew of 12 and increased to 29, and, of 
course, we had to have some additions in the merchant crew as well. 

Mr. Casey. Your problem was to find space? 

Captain O’Sutxtivan. My problem was primarily crew accommoda- 
tions during the war. 

Mr. Casey. To try and find space? 

Captain O’Sutuivan. That is right; where they could put them all. 

Mr. Casey. The next increase that is indicated in this table is in 1950 
when the basic wage went from $162.50 to $248.50. Was that as « 
result of free collective bargainings ? 

Captain O’Sutirvan. This table here does not reflect all of the 
various increases. There were increases between 1946 and 1950. I 
am sure we have other tables in here. 

October 1, 1945 was when the $45 increase that we spoke about was 
granted; on April 1, 1946, $162.50; and on this table here it shows 
June 15, $172.50; January 1, 1947, $182.85. 

The Cuairman. Is that another table that is not in your exhibit 
here? Where do you get that from ? 

Captain O’Sutiivan. I am sure that I have other tables. 

Mr. Morse. Table 4 of the pamphlet entitled “Review of Labor-Man- 
agement Relationships,” spells out these increases. 

Mr. Casey. What contracts are covered by this table ? 

I see. 

Captain O’Sutxivan. They are all listed right after the effective 
date. 

Mr. Casey. In 1946, the basic wage was $175 for the National Mari- 
time Union personnel and then on June 16, 1953, that had increased 
to $468 a month. That is boatsmen. I see. 

Mr. Morse. It increased to $244.19 basic for ordinary seamen. 

Captain O’Suttivan. Let me make a suggestion here. There is a 
general practice in the industry in discussing any wage increases, in 
order to simplify it, to settle on one rating. “Able-bodied seaman” 
is the rating that is known and used throughout the industry. 

Mr. Casey. I appreciate that. And the able-bodied seaman here is 
the second rating? 

Captain O’Suttivan. Yes. 

Mr. Casegy. So that from 1946 it had increased from $162.50 to 
$314.41 in 1953. 

Captain O’Sutiivan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Casey. Is that the wage today ? 

Captain O’Sutiivan. Yes. 

Mr. Casry. That is the basic wage today. 

Captain O’Suttivan. That is the basic wage today. That is for 
the east coast. It is $302 on the west coast. 

Mr. Casey. In addition to that wage, I wonder, would you describe 
exactly what does a seaman get? What is his take-home pay, so far 
as the collective bargaining agreements are concerned? Take the 
National Maritime Union contract. 

Captain O’Suttivan. As the tables in here will point out and the 
charts, the overtime earnings have run up higher than any other item in 
the labor costs, and overtime payment to a considerable extent, at 
least to 50 percent, is brought about through the shortening of the 
workweek. 
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On June 16, 1946, the hours of work at sea for those standing watch, 
were reduced from 56 hours a week to 48 hours a week. 

In 1951, on June 16, the hours were reduced to 44 hours a week, and 
in the same negotiations it was agreed, in order to lessen the impact on 
the cost to the operator, to reduce the hours further on December 15, 
1951, so that the hours at sea today are 40 hours a week. 

Mr. Casey. Now, you are talking about overtime, so that you have 
pointed out that during this period from 1946 to date, the workweek 
has been reduced from 56 hours to 40 hours. 

Captain O’Suttivan. That is right. 

Mr. Cassy. Therefore, the seaman gets 16 hours a week overtime 
va y week that he is at sea, automatic ally ? d 

Captain O’Sutiivan. Those who are standing watch. 

Mr. Casey. You mean the watch standard, but every one on a watch 
standard gets 16 hours. 

Captain O’SuLiivan. Yes, sir, and it has further affected the base 
pay of those people who do not stand the watch. 

Mr. Casry. Will you explain how it has affected the base pay of 
those who do not stand watch? Would you first explain exactly 
what a watch standard is and what the 40-hour-a-week man, a day- 
worker, is? 

Captain O’Suiivan. In order to navigate the ship 24 hours a day, 
you divide your watches into 4-hour watches. 

oe Casey. Those are 4-hour tours of duty ? 

Captain O’Suiuivan. Four hours of duty. They are on duty. 
Then a man is supposed to be off 8 hours and he is on 4 hours again. 
He gets 8 hours on duty within the 24. 

Mr. Casry. So that for every body in that category you really have 
to = ive 3 in order to cover the 12 hours on and the 12 hours off. 

Captain O’Suttivan. That is right, three in each rating that have 
anything to do with the actual navigation of the vessel. 

On the maintenance side of it, like a boatsm: an, or carpenter, or a 
maintenance man, they work 8 hours during the day. They do not 
stand watches. They work the same as the average workman ashore. 
from 8 to 5. 

Mr. Casey. How does his pay get affected? Does he do any work 
on Saturday and Sunday ? 

Captain O’Scinivan. Generally, no. 

Mr. Casry. Does he get any pay for Saturday and Sunday ¢ 

Captain O’Sctiivan. Not directly, except that this had to be taken 
into consideration. I have not negotiated any of these agreements 
and I cannot speak with the authority of someone who negotiated 
agreements, but I have tried to follow the negotiations. 

On the average C-2 or C-3 type vessel, freight ship, which is the 
overwhelming number of ships under subsidy, you will have four 
deck officers and a master. You have 1 deck officer for each of the 
3 watches that you and I have just cee talking about. 

ve Casry. When did the fourth deck officer get on there? 

Captain O’Suniivan. On some ships they have had 3 shifts and 


t mates for 40 years. When I started out, 37 years ago, they would 
have 2 mates. 


Mr. Casey. Is it a fact that during the war they put some of these 
young graduates from the academies on there as the fourth mate 
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and it grew into the collective bargaining agreements so they could 
not change it later 4 

Captain O’SvuLLivan. No, I do not believe that is necessarily so. 

Mr. Casty. Do you know it not to be a fact 

Captain O’SuLiivan. I do not know it not to be a fact. 

Mr. Casey. All right. 

(‘ontinue as to how the watch standards overtime 16 hours gets into 
the 40-hour a week. 

Captain O’SuLttivan. The second officer, the third officer, and the 
fourth officer will take the watches, so they automatically receive 
Saturday and Sunday overtime at sea. 

The chief officer, who does not stand a watch, will not get that 
overtime. 

If you maintain the basic rate of pay for the differential that has 
grown up through the ages between the chief officer and third officer 
the second officer would come in and be paid off at the end of a voyage 
with more money than the chief officer or as much. There would be no 
compensation for a man to sail as chief officer if he was going to have 
ereater responsibility but no more take-home pay, so they negotiated 
flat sum which today is base pay for nonwatch standards, and I 
am speaking of the m: ster, first mate, chief engineer, and first assistant 
engineer. I believe it is $105 a month added to their base pay. 

Mr. Casry. So that was to make definite that he would not get less 
than his subordinate officers. 

Captain O’Svtiivan. He would not get less than the second mate, 
for instance. 

Mr. Casry. Who was standing watch during the time? 

Captain O’Sutuivan. That is right. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is it not true that the chief officer is responsible for 
the safety and condition of the ship and the stowage and condition of 
the cargo, and for all practical purposes, he is on 24 hours, 7 days a 
week ? 

Captain O’Sutniivan. Of course, I think both the master and the 
chief officer are responsible 24 hours a day. However, you can never 
relieve the master of his responsibility. Even though he is not aboard 
the ship he is still responsible. 

Mr. Casry. That takes care of some of the overtime. In other 
words, that takes care of the automatic 16 hours. 

Do you have some figures here to indicate what portion of the 
overtime that represents / 

Captain O’Sutnivan. Yes. The best data that I consider available 
is from the Pacific Maritime Association. They instituted a cost-ac- 
counting system in the latter part of 1952 or the early part of 1953 and 
there is never anybody aboard the ships who works overtime that is 
not put on a report, and these reports are very extensive to cover 
all the various work items and all the various ratings aboard the ship. 
I am only speaking for myself. I am not speaking for the Maritime 
Administration. I think it is one of the best ways of accounting for 
labor costs that we have in the industry today. 

Mr. Casry. What way? The way it is put down every time you 
wo gah 

Captain O’Sutiivan. Every time you work any overtime it must 
be reported and what you are doing. 
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Mr. Casey. How else would you keep track of it except to put it 
down when you are claiming overtime? 

Captain O’Suniivan. It never was worked out on so systematic a 
basis as the system they installed in the Pacific Maritime Association 
in 1952. 

Mr. Casry. The Maritime Administration itself never attempted to 
keep track of it? 

Captain O’Sutiivan. No, Maritime has not been able to do that. 

Mr. Casey. How did you approve subsidy payments during this 
period without any figures of your own about overtime, either con- 
trollable or noncontrollable ? 

Captain O’Sutiivan. You better ask Mr. Hochfeld that question. 
I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. Casr. Mr. Hochfeld, what do you say to that question ? 

Mr. Hocurevp. Until recently it was done on an overall figure basis 
of so much overtime paid and a percentage relationship was drawn be- 
tween, the amount of overtime and base wages. It was on that sum- 
marized basis that rates were processed and submitted to the board and 
recommended to the board. As of January 1 of this year, a more de- 
tailed procedure has been instituted whereby we will receive details 
with respect to operational overtime, maintenance overtime, watch- 
standing overtime, and a distinction between what we call controllable 
versus uncontrollable overtime. 

Mr. Casry. So, prior to this year at least, and I am not too sure it is 
not the present practice, you took whatever figures were submitted to 
you by the lines as the actual facts so far as their wages and overtime 
were concerned, both controllable and noncontrollable ? 

Mr. Hocurevp. We accepted them as data certified by the lines, cer- 
tified as to the course of accounting by the certified public accountants, 
and yet remaining subject to audit by our own Maritime personnel. 
I would not say that they are accepted as fact without further investi- 
gation. 

Mr. Casry. However, you kept no figures whatever of your own as 
to what percentage of overtime was controllable or noncontrollable, as 
to whether lines were efficient or inefficeint in controlling the overtime ? 

Mr. Hocure.p. I would agree to your former statement, but not 
to your latter. 

Mr. Casey. Then you tell me what you did so far as a line to din- 
tinguish on the controllable overtime, as to whether 

Mr. Hocurerp. I say your former statement indicated that we 
maintained no records as to the distinction between controllable and 
uncontrollable. I do not recall any such records. However, I would 
not indicate that we have not been investigating these overtime figures 
over these several years. 

Mr. Casey. What have you done prior to the last couple of weeks? 

Mr. Hocureitp. To begin with, when we received an overtime 
amount which seemed high in comparison with the other lines of com- 
parable operation, inquiry, and investigation were made by the staff at 
Washington as well as by our operations examiners in the field. 

Secondly, we have operations examining personnel in the field work- 
ing with the lines checking into their operations and wherever possible, 
taking such steps as may be necessary to reduce the amount of over- 
time. 
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We have noted in many instances improvement in the amount of 


Mr. Casey. You have noted improvement in what ? 

Mr. Hocurexp. In the amount of overtime incurred; that is, a re- 
duction. 

Mr. Casey. Reduction of the amount of controllable overtime ? 

Mr. Hocurep. Overall overtime. 

Mr. Casry. You cannot reduce the uncontrollable, can you? 

Mr. Hocurep. No, you cannot. 

Mr. Casey. So it is only the controllable overtime that they can 
reduce. 

Mr. Hocurexp. Yes. 

Mr. Casry. Have you compared the controllable overtime of the 
subsidized fleets with your controllable overtime of your nonsubsi- 
dized operators ¢ 

Mr. Hocurep. No. 

Mr. Casey. Would that not be a better test than to compare one 
subsidized operator with another ? 

Mr. Hocurerp. I do not know whether we could do it. We have 
compared the subsistence cost of subsidized operators with nonsub- 
sidized. 

Mr. Casey. I will get to that later, too, but going back to this over- 
time that you were talking about, C aptain, I asked you what percent- 
age of your total overtime bill was represented by this controllable 
overtime and we got into a discussion about PMA’s system. I think 
you will find on page 6 (a) of one study here, it is about 50 percent, is 
that right? 

Captain O’Sutiivan. Yes, sir, I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Casey. What is the other 50 percent ? 

Captain O’Sutxitvan. I have a detailed breakdown of the various 
items from a PMA study right here. 

For instance, here is a graph. 

Mr. Casey. What is the date of that ? 

Captain O’Suniivan. 1953. I might mention that their latest 
study, which came out in 1955, shows practically no increase in over- 
time, as I recall it. I may be wrong on that, but it is very little, so 
that this is really the peak of overtime. 

This graph shows that overtime payments for your watches on 

Saturday and Sundays at sea amount to 25.3 percent ‘of the total time. 

In port on Saturdays and Sundays it is 13.1 percent ; on holidays, I 
believe it is around 1.2 percent. 

However, your other overtime items come in on cargo watch. 

Mr. Casey. First of all, the ones you just gave me were the noncon- 
trollable overtime. That is the automatic overtime? 

Captain O’SutLivan. Yes. 

Mr. Casry. Now, let us get to the controllable overtime. That is 
“— you are getting into here now on the cargo watch. 

Captain O’Sutitvan. Yes. I feel that controllable overtime may 
be a misnomer. It is only controllable to the extent that you want to 
efficiently operate your ship. 

Mr. Casey. It is controllable within limits. 

Captain O’Sutiivan. Definitely. 

Mr. Casry. But there is certainly part of it that you have to incur. 
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Captain O’Sutuivan. Part of it you must incur, that is right. 

sa Casey. What is cargo watch? What does that mean? 

Captain O’Sutiivan, T ‘here are certain types of cargo that are very 
expensive items that are being shipped either overseas or beck to the 
States and a longshoreman would conceivably break into some of the 
cases and steal it. It is to prevent pilferage generally. 

Mr. Casry. That takes place in port, then; does it ? 

Captain O’Sutiivan. In port always. 

Mr. Casry. What does it mean? Someone stands up there and 
watches it ? 

Captain O’Sciiivan. It depends on the operation. You may have 
to go down in the hole where the cargo is being loaded or discharged 
and make certain that nobody breaks into the cargo. 

Mr. Casry. Is this during the regular 4 hours that he works? 

Captain O’Sutrtvan. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Casry. Don’t mind it necessarily. He is paid overtime for it. 
[Is his overtime being paid during the time that he works his regular 
watch, or what ? 

Of course, they do not set watches in port, do they ? 

joes vy break watches at that time, do they ? 

Captain O’Scuiivan. On this time here it could be for working 
cargo on Saturdays or Sundays, which would certainly be an over- 
time item. 

Mr. Casry. Let us assume that the ship docks and it is during the 
weekday, and someone has to watch the cargo while it is being loaded 
or unloaded by the unlicensed deck personnel. What is it? Ts that 
when he gets the overtime? When does he get it? I do not under- 
stand when he gets it. Is it Saturday, Sunday, or during the week, 
or when does he get it ? 

Captain O’Svutiivan. He could get it after he has worked 8 hours 
a day. 

Mr. Casey. After he has worked 8 hours a day. 

Captain O’Sciiivan. Yes. 

a Casry. Then he never gets it during the regular 8 hours. 

Captain O’Scutrivan. I couldn’t say that they never get it during 
their 8 hours; possibly between 5 p. m. and 8 a. m. when you are 
working cargo at night. That item might come in there. 

Mr. Casey. Then actually, Captain, you do not know? 

Captain O’Suriivan. No, I do not know all the answers to this 
overtime problem, I will assure you of that. 

Mr. Casry. This is one you do not know the answer to? 

Captain O’Surtnivan. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Casry. All right. 

How about gear raising, rigging, and securing? What does that 
consist of and where do they get the overtime from ? 

Captain O’Suriivan. Generally when a ship is coming into port 
and you get into smooth waters or at anchor in a bay, about ready 
before you go to the dock, you have your gear all lashed down at sea, 
of necessity in order to make the ship ready for handling cargo, and 
it is necessary to get all the booms in place and most of the tarpaulins 
off, - knock out : few wedges from the hatches: in other words, get 
the ship ready for the longshoremen to come aboard and go to work. 

Mr. Casry. Is that when they throw the lines on to the dock, and 
so forth, too? 
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Captain O’Suniivan. No; that would be docking and undocking. 
You understand the sea watches are not broken. So, on dock, if it 1s 
in the daytime, during 8 a. m, to 5 p. m., you would have a boatswain, 
1 or 2 maintenance men, and 2 a. b.’s, and an ordinary seaman. There 
has been the practice, and I think it is a good practice, of breaking 
out all hands and getting all the gear secured just before you get into 
dock, because that saves the time of 100 longshoremen waiting around 
to get the ship ready for discharging or loading cargo. 

ae Casey. That is a matter of commonsense. 

Captain O’SuLiivan. Surely. 

Mr. Casey. Take a fellow who is on watch from 8 to 12 and the 
ship is coming into port and it is steaming up a river and you are 
about ready to do the rigging, and so forth, and securing, and what- 
ever is necessary under this operation, you are talking about. Does 
” fellow who is on watch get overtime for that ? 

Captain O’Sutuivan. No, not during the regular workday. Gen- 
erally, I do not think so. Generally, they do not get overtime for that. 

Mr. Casey. He either gets it or does not get it. 

Captain O’Suntnivan. The able-bodied and ordinary seamen do 

Mr. Casry. They have to do it. 

Captain O’Suntiivan. They have to do it. They do not get over- 
time, 

Mr. Casry. Under the contract, the ship operators are required to 
use all hands for this operation; are they not ? 

Captain O’Surtivan. I believe that in some of the contracts they 
are; yes. 

Mr. Casry. So they have to take the fellows that are off watch as 
well as those that are on watch ? 

Captain O’Sutiivan. Right. 

Mr. Casey. And at least the fellows off watch get overtime 4 

Captain O’Sutiivan. They would get paid overtime. 

Mr. Casey. After they get this done, is the next operation the dock- 
ing and undocking ? 

Captain O’Sutuivan. Yes. 

Mr. Casry. And there is overtime for that; is there? 

Captain O’Sutrivan. For those who are off watch ? 

Mr. Casey. For those who are off watch. 

Captain O’Sutuivan. Right. 

Mr. Casey. Of course, it is the boatswain and the man who works 
after 5 o’clock at night and more than 8 hours. He would get 
overtime. 

Captain O’Sutuivan. If they work more than 8 hours a day or 40 
hours a week. 

Mr. Casry. He gets overtime after 40 hours a week or 8 hours a day 
no matter what he does? 

Captain O’Sutuivan. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. So this must mean something different than just work- 
ing 8 hours a day. 

Captain O’SuLtivan. Sure, it means for those who are not on watch 

Mr. Casey. So it only applies to watch standers ¢ 

Captain O’Sutiivan, Those people down below. They are not on 
watch. 

Mr. Casry. On the watch below means those who are not working? 

Captain O’Scruivan. Right. 
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Mr. Casry. Explain this shifting ship item. What is involved in 
that? 

Captain O’Suttivan. Well, if a ship comes into the port of New 
York, it will have a third of her cargo for some pier in Brooklyn, 
will discharge that cargo and then they may shift over to Staten 
Island or they might shift to any of the Jersey piers. It is shifting 
the vessel around to the accommodation of the cargo. 

Mr. Cassy. Who gets overtime? 

Captain O’Suttivan. They will get overtime for those people who 
are not on watch but are needed in the operation of shifting. 

Mr. Casey. Only those that are needed in the operation of the 
shifting? 

Captain O’Sutuivan. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. How about the radio operator? 

Captain O’Sutiivan. Well, the radio operator would be required 
to be aboard the ship. 

Mr. Casey. So he gets overtime ? 

Captain O’Sutiivan. He would get overtime; yes. 

Mr. Casry. It does not apply to those aboard the ship that are not 
actually doing work during that period? 

Captain O’Sutuivan. As far as I know, it does not. 

Mr. Casry. But the ones that are on watch during that shifting 
ship operation get overtime? 

Captain O’Sut.ivan. Not if it is before 5 o’clock. 

Mr. Casry. After 5 o’clock they get overtime? 

Captain O’Sutzivan. They would. 

Mr. Casry. Even if it is during their regular 8-hour tour of duty? 

Captain O’Sutiivan. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. So a man who works the 8 to 12 watch in the morning 
and who ordinarily would go on the 8 to 12 watch at night, if it hap- 
pens that they are shifting ship at that time, he gets overtime instead 
of straight time? 

Captain O’Sutiivan. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. Is it a fact that some of those contracts consider that 
shifting ships is moving a ship from Baltimore through the Chesa- 
peake Fiat an far as Philadelphia? 

Captain O’Sutiivan. Yes; you called my attention to that when 
we discussed this 3 or 4 weeks ago. I never had realized that that 
was part of any collective-bargaining agreement, but I find that that 
is true. To the extent of whether it applies to the whole crew, if they 
are not on watch, I do not know, Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Casey. What other shifts are specifically mentioned? How 
about New York City up to Albany? 

Have you read those contracts, Captain ? 

Captain O’Sutuivan. I have read hundreds of them. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Hochfeld, do you know anything about these pro- 
visions so far as these contracts are concerned ? 

Mr. Hocurerp. Just generally. Provisions of contracts, union 
agreements, vary from union to union, and to answer your questions 
would require the knowledge of the operations manager of one of the 
steamship companies who is directly familiar with each circumstance 
and frequently many times they go to the timekeeper for clarification 
of the ship’s movements and its relationship to the personnel aboard 
the ship. 
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Maritime has not conducted a job study to determine exactly what 
duties are performed by each individual at such time as he may receive 
overtime pay. 

Mr. Casry. I realize that, but I am not getting into that detail. 
Maritime does approve subsidy payments for overtime for each of 
these operations outlined in these agreements. I want to know if you 
people know what you are paying for. 

Mr. Hocure.p. No. 1, we recognize overtime which is required 
under collective-bargaining agreements, and if the collective-bargain- 
ing agreements result after audit in the recognition of these costs, 
they are allowed for subsidy purposes. 

Mr. Casey. I think that brings us back to Mr. Morse, to our basic 
proposition here. 

What is the policy of the Maritime Administration so far as the 
payments of wages and overtime under collective-bargaining agree- 
ments are concerned? Are they taken as ipso facto fair and reason- 
able if they are in accordance with the terms of the contract ? 

Mr. Morse. I think it fair to state that in past years that has been 
the poems of the Board. 

The present Board is not willing to accept that at its face value. 

We are in the process of conducting overtime studies and have been 
for some weeks now and also studies of the basic problem involved 
here. Actually, a study was initiated last year, but it did not con- 
tinue to finality, but we are intending to make a study of the basic 
problem of shoreside wages as compared with seagoing wages, not 
only the basic wages but also overtime provisions, and other benefits. 

Mr. Casey. And will it be the policy of the Maritime Administra- 
tion at least henceforth to inquire into these provisions in the collective 
bargaining agreements, ascertain what is involved insofar as the pay- 
ments are concerned, and determine from some appropriate criteria 
whether they are fair and reasonable? 

Mr. Morse. f think it is mandatory under the act that the Mari- 
time Board do conduct such a study and make a determination of that 
character in order to determine what is fair and reasonable for sub- 
sidy purposes. 

Mr. Casey. I will read this paragraph contained in the study made 
in 1954 and ask you whether or not, in your study of this matter your- 
self, it fairly represents the past policy of the Maritime Administra- 
tion. This is contained in the overtime study: 

It does not appear appropriate to segregate certain overtime work items and 
prohibit them from being included as part of operating-differential subsidies. 
Disapproving a few overtime work items implies that the Maritime Adminis- 
tration approves all others. Such action, to a degree, injects Government into 
the field of collective bargaining and, significantly, gives management and labor 
the opportunity to refer any onerous labor-management dispute to the Mari- 
time Administration. 

Mr. Morse. I would not accept that as a statement of my thinking 
and, I think it is fair to say, for a statement of the thinking of the 
other Board members. 

The fact that Maritime may be involved in the problems in the 
industry between management and labor as a result of our obligation 
to study basic wages and overtime costs, it is just unfortunate if we 
are in the middle, but I think we are obligated to make such a study 
in order to arrive at what is fair and reasonable. 
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Mr. Casey. And you have a similar obligation with respect to some 
other items of the subsidy bill ? 

Mr. Morse. The entire area where subsidy is paid. 

Mr. Casey. Those include the five items spelled out in the contract 
which are wages, subsistence, repairs and maintenance, supplies, 
stores and equipment, and insurance. 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. So that on each of these five items you have the obli- 
gation to analyze the amount that is included by the subsidized lines 
and presented to you for payment of the differential and determine 
whether it is fair and reasonable ¢ 

Mr. Morse. There is no question about it in my mind. 

Mr. Atten. Mr. Morse, do you have a similar obligation to deter- 
mine whether the foreign costs are fair and reasonable and particu- 
larly where, if they are too low, a more fair and reasonable standard 
should be used ¢ 

. Morse. I would say that from the reading of the language of 
ac ce we are permitted to make parity payments between the fair 
and reasonable United States costs of the items specified in the statute 
and the estimated fair and reasonable foreign costs of the same items 
for the same vessel and in order to do so there must be a determination 
of what is the fair and reasonable foreign cost of operating an Ameri- 

can-flag vessel under foreign registry. That is very difficult, you 
understand, because most of these countries have a substantially dif- 
ferent system, they have different benefits to the seamen; but that is 
part of our obligation, to make a study of that in arriving at the dif- 
ferential to be paid. 

Mr. Rogseson. Will the gentleman yield? I was confused about 
what is the meaning of “reasonable” as applies to foreign costs. Do 
you not have to subsidize the differential in the cost? Do you mean 
that you determine whether they properly compensate these people 
as to ty pe ot cost? 

Whatever the cost is, that is the base, is it not ? 

Is that not a matter of fact as to what that cost is? 

Mr. Morse. It is a matter of fact what it costs. It is often diffi- 
cult to determine what, in fact, the actual cost is, because we have 
difficulty in ascertaining what the exact amounts are. 

Mr. Roseson. Where does the “reasonable” come in? 

Mr. Morse. It comes in in the statutes. 

Mr. Roseson. Then I mean how do you make any definition of 
“reasonable.” I mean, reasonable is the best estimate you can get 
of what the cost is, is it not? 

Mr. Morsr. Well, we endeavor to make a comparison of seafaring 
wages in foreign countries with shoreside activities to indicate 
whether their seafaring wages are depressed or high compared with 
their shoreside activities. 

Mr. Rorreson. Your answer to Mr. Allen’s question seemed to imply 
to me that you went a little further to decide whether those costs 
were what they should be as to being reasonable costs for a foreign 
operator to have. 

Mr. Morse. Again, I will refer you only to the section of the act. 

Mr. Ropeson. I know what you are supposed to have. 

Mr. Morse. But Mr. Hochfeld does conduct studies of that char- 
acter, and he may be able better to tell you than I as to the details 
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of it, but we are obligated to make studies of this character and 
determine what is fair and reasonable if this American-flag ship 
were operated under a foreign flag. 

Mr. Roseson. Suppose you arrive at an estimated figure and that 
happens to be low for certain reasons of the situation that the foreigner 
is engaged in. 

I would get from what you say that you would say the estimate 
was too low or too high and you modify it on arbitrary modification. 

I wonder if you do that? 

Mr. Morse. I am allergic to the word “arbitrary.” I am sure we 
do not do it on an arbitrary basis. 

Mr. Rospeson. You have a reason. I do not want to prolong this, 
Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Aten. The reason I threw that question in was that I have been 
concerned that if you are going to take the reasonable cost of a foreign 
operation, you might find that the foreign wages are depressed far 
below a fair and reasonable standard, and if you fix the subsidy on the 
basis of the fair and reasonable costs to our operators against a higher 
standard than the actual cost of foreign operators, you thereby aban- 
don the principle of parity, I think. Is that not true? 

Mr. Morse. That would follow if that were the procedure utilized, 
but we try to make a determination of the estimated fair and reason- 
able cost of operating the American-flag vessel under foreign registry 
and in doing so we get as much detailed information as we can with 
respect to the competitive foreign operator, and in addition we make 
studies as far as we can of foreign labor statistics, and their costs, and 
their overall picture. 

Mr. Aten. As a practical matter, do you not try to get the actual 
costs of the foreign operator rather than the fair and reasonable costs? 

Mr. Morse. We do wherever we possibly can, and we have some 
success in getting the actual costs. 

Mr. Casry. Actually, Mr. Allen means that. if you are going to go 
further than you have in the past of actually taking the amount of the 
actual costs foreign and analyzing the American costs to determine 
whether there is anything unfair and unreasonable, you ought. to do 
the same with the other costs. 

Mr. Morse. I appreciate that that was what he was getting at. 

Mr. Casry. What do you do so far as repairs and maintenance are 
concerned, so far as analyzing whether the bill that is submitted ji 
fair and reasonable? 

Mr. Hochfeld, maybe you can answer that. 

Mr. Morse. I know, as a matter of some slight knowledge, that any 
time an accident occurs or repairs that are insured occur, there are 2 
or 3 surveyors on the job. 

There is a surveyor for the owner, there is a surveyor for the insur- 
ance underwriter to be sure that an insurance underwriter is not made 

liable to pay for items which are not properly chargeable against. in- 
surance, and in addition, there is a classification surveyor, and ordi- 
narily, they will agree between the three of them as to what are and 
what are not proper repairs; and they also make estimates of what the 
cost of the repairs will be, and the repair items are usually put out ona 
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competitive bid basis, and you get a pretty safe, secure result when it 
is ~ into that carefully. ; 

{r. Casry. I know that, but are we not talking here about repairs 
and maintenance not covered by insurance? 

Mr. Morse. I was talking about insurance items at that moment. 

Mr. Casey. I am talking about repairs and maintenance items in- 
cluded in the subsidized bills which are not covered by insurance. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Hochfeld would be better informed on that than I. 

Mr. Hocurexp. We have in the field maintenance and repair inspec- 
tors who do basically two things among others: the first requirement is 
that they be sure that the repairs which the operator performs are nec- 
esssary and are eligible for operating-differential subsidy ; secondly, to 
ascertain that all the work is done, except in emergency circumstances, 
under competitive bidding, and that the prices are fair and reasonable. 

We do not recognize for subsidy purposes in the maintenance and 
repair category any costs which have not been reviewed by our main- 
tenance and repair inspectors. 

Mr. Casey. So you analyze each bill to determine whether it is fair 
and reasonable. You do that even though it might be arrived at as 
the result of competitive bidding ? 

Mr. Hocuretp. There the problem is pretty much similar in terms 
of a new construction project to determine that the bids are in the 
realm of reason. 

Mr. Casey. What is done in the item of supplies stores and equip- 
ment ? 

Mr. Hocuretp. That has presented a problem which we are now 
exploring to a large extent. We made an initial exploration about a 
year or year and a half ago and developed that it would be difficult to 
establish standards such as the amount of stores and supplies that 
represented a reasonable purchase per day, whether it be $100 or $85, 
by reason of the varying ages of the vessels, the varying conditions 
of the vessels, the varying service of the vessels, and the varying 
procurement practices. 

One company may buy a 2-year supply and another may buy on a 
voyage basis. 

Our operations examiners have investigated all the companies to 
determine their procurement practices, and we found that the procure- 
ment practices of all the companies were on a fairly firm basis. 

We are, however, continuing to explore the question of a fair and 
reasonable amount on stores and supplies. 

We are accumulating data with respect to the amounts procured 
on a daily basis. 

I do not think we will be in a position to ever establish it at an X 
dollar amount on stores and supplies as representing a fair and reason- 
able amount. 

However, I do think that we will have figures which will show these 
amounts, and by reason of having these figures, our operations ex- 
aminers will then go to those operators who seem to be paying more 
than others to determine the reasons and causes and what corrective 
actions might be taken. 

Similarly, they would go to those operators who are low cost, to 
determine what techniques they may use to have their costs at a lower 
level, so that we can similarly introduce such techniques among the 
other operators. 
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Mr. Casey. Then you are endeavoring to establish standards and 
criteria which will be available to the operators before they incur these 
obligations so that they will know exactly what they are up against 
when you start to determine “fair and reasonable” ¢ 

Mr. Hocurrx. I do not know whether we would go to that extent. 
We would have criteria for operations examiners in the field by which 
tney would know those companies where they should explore the 
situation further, because the cost may appear to be high. They may, 
in fact, not be high. At the same time, they may go to the companies 
where their costs appear to be low but as a matter of fact they may not 
be low after investigation. 

Mr. Casey. What do you do if they are low ? 

Mr. Hoceretp. If there are any practices which these companies 
use, such as standard storing lists, making those same techniques avail- 
able to the other lines. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, you are studying the lines in order 
to try to translate their practices into the lines that are high. 

Mr. Hocure py. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. Your review, however, is purely a comparative propo- 
sition. In other words, you are comparing high lines with low lines 
on the subsidized group. Is that the technique? 

Mr. Hocuretp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Casey. Is there any effort to analyze the thing back basically ¢ 
Let me illustrate by getting to the item of subsistence. Is it a fact 
that you have established as a criteria on subsistence a figure which 
was arrived at as a result of an average calculation ? 

Mr. Hocurexp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Auten. In other words, you took the average of various sub- 
sidized lines on the east coast or the west coast and decided that that 
would be fair and reasonable. If they were above that the amount 
would be disallowed ? 

Mr. Hocurexp. I might point out, however, sir, that there is a de- 
cided difference between treating of subsistence or treating of sup- 
plies or maintenance and repairs. 

In subsistence, the amount of subsistence costs incurred has no rela- 
tionship to the age and, as a matter of fact, the way we do it on a 
daily basis, has no relationship to the size of the vessel or the condi- 
tion of the vessel. 

Mr. Casey. What I am getting at is the approach. 

At least the industry knows on the item of subsistence what your 
criterion is, what your standard is. They know that if they exceed 
that standard it may be disallowed for subsidy purposes. 

Mr. Hocure tp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. While I do not know that I personally agree with it, 
your criteria is the average of the lines in a particular area. 

Mr. Hocureip. Average by coast. 

Mr. Casey. Without having made any analysis of the original to 
decide whether that in itself is fair and reasonable. In other words, 
they could be all too high or all too low. 

Mr. Hocuretp. The companies at all times had the opportunity to 
challenge that figure prior to the Board having taken action with 


respect to determining the rate applicable to that company for sub- 
sistence. 
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Mr. Casey. I am not thinking so much of the lines. I am thinking 
of the Government. I am wonderi ing whether or not the figure itself 
has been analyzed to decide whether or not it is reasonable. Is it 


$1.65 ¢ 
Mr. Hocurerp. It varies. ! 
Mr. Casey. I am wondering whether that represents a fair and i 

reasonable cost for ones aman fora day. ; 
Mr. Hocureitp. We analyzing to determine whether or not the 


average technique soak be abandoned and some other technique 
introduced. 

You are quite right that the figure was arrived at through a straight 
arithmetical average. 

Mr. Casry. That was the best w ay to get to some figure? 

Mr. Hocuretp. And get ahead with the establishment of subsidy 
rates. ‘ 

Mr. Casry. Now, Mr. Morse, you have been undertaking recently 
some studies of overtime with the individual lines, have you not? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. I wonder, could you tell the committee exactly what J 
you have undertaken to do in these conferences? What is the ap- 
proach ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Before you answer that, Mr. Shelley, a former 
member of this committee, would like to ask a question with respect 
to this wage business. 

Mr. Surettey. Mr. Morse, you have said that you feel you have an 
obligation to make a study of the wage situation to determine what 
is fair and reasonable. Do you recall making that statement? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suetitey. What I am trying to straighten out in my mind i 
when you make that study, how do. you apply the use of the hewn) 
ogy “f: air and reasonable”—fair and reasonable wages being paid? 
I mean, is the wage that was arrived at fair? Is it a reasonable wage, 
or is it a fair and reasonable amount for the Government to pay on a 
subsidy support? Where do you apply fair and reasonable and how ? 

Can you tell us that? 

Mr. Morss. I would have to look at the act to be certain but I am 
pretty sure that it contemplates that we pay full parity on fair and 
reasonable wages and overtime and other similar expenses. 

Now, in other words, my thinking is that we do not necessarily pay 
a fair and reasonable subsidy. We pay subsidy which is based on 
fair and reasonable wages. 

Does that answer your inquiry ? 

Mr. Suettey. To some extent. I am trying to pin down what I 
think some people have in mind. It is this question: Whether or not 
2 wage arrived at in collective bargaining across the table between 
two parties: to a contract who may determine between themselves 
“that is a fair and reasonable wage,” and arrive at it, is to be set aside 
through a new determination by an agency of Government that 1s 
going to come in and say, “We do not think this is fair and reasonable,” 
or “We think this is fair and reasonable” ? 

Mr. Morse. It is my personal belief thal the Board is obligated to 
make its own determination as to whether the wages arrived at across 
the negotiating table are or are not fair and re: asonable. 

Mr. Suettey. To what extent has the Board carried out that obliga- 
tion in the past? What have they done in reviewing the wages set ? 
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As I understand, the practice over the years was that when a contract 
was arrived at between a group of companies whether on the east or 
west coast or the gulf, those contracts were submitted to the old Com- 
mission and now to the Board. 

Is that not so? You have copies of them. I know that. 

Mr. Morse. We would have copies. 

Mr. SuHetitey. What do they do about them? 

Mr. Morse. It is my belief that in past years the old Commission 
and the prior Boards did accept as fair and reasonable the results 
reached across the negotiating table. 

Mr. SHetiey. What is your thought as to policy so far as the pres- 
ent Board is concerned? Is it to continue that practice? 

Mr. Morse. Unless I was satisfied that the results were not fair 
and reasonable, I would be willing to accept the results reached across 
the negotiating table, but the mere fact that they were reached across 
the negotiating table does not convince me 100 percent that they are 
fair and reasonable. 

In other words, I think that one industry can get out of line with 
another industry. It may be that the maritime industry is on the low 
side. I am not saying that they are on the high side, but I think that 
the Board is obligated to make an independent determination of 
whether these rates are or are not fair and reasonable. 

Mr. SHeviey. What is your thought as to what should be done about 
it in the event you should determine that they are not fair and rea- 
sonable, are either high or low? 

Mr. Morsz. To the extent that they are high, disallow that portion 
for subsidy; to the extent that they are low, I think time will take 
care of it. 

Mr. Sueuiey. If they were high, you would do something about it, 
but if they were low you would not do anything about it? 

Mr. Morse. We would publicly indicate our views either on the high 
or low side. 

Mr. SHetiey. May I ask one other question? Maybe you cannot 
answer this, but somebody else can. 

I am groping for information on this: Do the subsidized lines and 
the nonsubsidized lines all have the same labor contract and pay the 
same wages as to various classifications on board vessels ? 

Mr. Morse. By and large, I think they do. 

Mr. Suetiey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Casey. Instead of going back to the question I originally asked, 
I would like to follow on what Mr. Shelley asked. 

Under section 301 (a) of the act, the Maritime Board is required to 
establish minimum wages, manning scales and reasonable working 
conditions, are they not? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. And you did undertake that function at one time, did 
you not? 

Mr. Morse. That was done, and it was also done on the manning 
requirements on the mariners. 

Mr. Casry. Let us go back to the first time that you carried out that 
obligation under the act. When was that first done? 
. Morse. Well, it was done before my time. Perhaps someone 
so 5s available to answer that. 
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Mr. Casey. Was it 1937? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. Some study was made of this after the war as to wheth- 
er or not new minimum standards of wages and manning scales should 
be adopted, was it not? 

Captain O’Sutiivan. Some hearings were held. 

Mr. Casey. Upon all three coasts ? 

Captain O’Suttivan. On all three coasts. 

Mr. Casey. And recommendations were made within the staff 
level ? 

Captain O’Sutzivan. That probably is true. 

Mr. Casry. Mr. Morse, I know that to be a fact. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Lisi is here and has been with this phase of the 
activity for some time. Perhaps he could answer some questions that 
I could not. 

Mr. Last. I believe, Mr. Casey, you were undoubtedly referring to 
General Order 15, were you not? 

Mr. Casry. That is right, October 1937. 

Mr. List. Following General Order 15, there were proceedings in- 
stituted by the Maritime Commission. The Chief Examiner of the 
Maritime Commission did hold hearings and the particular report 
that was issued by the Chief Examiner was never acted upon by the 
Maritime Commission. As a matter of fact, the Federal Maritime 
Board, predecessor of this Board, by an order served December 14, 
1953, discontinued proceedings in that matter. 

The entire narrative, Mr. Casey, of the history of these hearings 
will be found in this document that was made available to you. 

Mr. Casry. I mean for the purposes of the oral record so that we 
will all understand it, there was a study made from 1947 or 1948 right 
on through 1952 in connection with the obligation to establish mini- 
mum standards under section 301 ¢ 


Mr. List. That is correct. I do not know that it proceeded up until 
192, 

Mr. Casey. I thought you said it was abandoned in 1953. 

Mr. Last. It was abandoned in 1953 but it lay dormant for some time 
following the report prepared by our Chief Examiner. 

Mr. Casry. Mr. Lisi, you have inquired into the legislative history 
of the 1936 act, and particularly section 301, have you not? 

Mr. List. I have made some study of that, yes. 

Mr. Casry. Now, Mr. Morse indicated that if the Maritime Board 
or Administration found that wages in the maritime industry were 
too low, that all the obligation that Maritime had was to announce 
that fact publicly, but I am wondering whether or not there is not 
another obligation under 301. 

Mr. List. The obligation under 301, of course, is after hearing to 
establish minimums, that is, minimum standards of manning or wages 
or working conditions. . 

The obvious purpose of that, when the act was passed in 1936, was 
to protect and to bring up to what may have been considered some 
reasonable minimum standard the underpaid seamen, or to remove the 
criticism that was directed to the wages that were being paid, the ab- 
sence of working agreements, and that sort of thing. 

If under 301 (a), the Federal Maritime Board should have hearings 
and should find that wages are being paid below the minimum stand- 
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ard, obviously there are other sections in the 1936 act that come into 
being. : ; 

You cannot pay subsidy unless 301 (a) is being complied with. 

Mr. Casgy. And in determining fair and reasonable, you are re- 
quired, under the act, to give due consideration to the minimum stand- 
ards of wages, working conditions, and manning scales established 
under 301? 

Mr. List. I would say that consideration should be given to the 
standards established under 301. 

Mr. Casgy. Does not the law specifically state that ? 

Mr. List. Well, it depends on how you mean your question, Mr. 
Casey. If you mean that that shall be the base for paying subsidy 
haan I did not understand you meant—do you mean it that way or 
are you referring to 603 (c) ¢ 

Mr. Casey. I see 603 (c) here but I thought there was some other 
provision here. You cannot pay subsidy unless they comply with 
301 (a). 

Mr. Last. Very definitely. 

Mr. Casty. So that if Maritime should at any time determine that 
wages in the maritime industry were unreasonably low, and I assume 
that that is the standard, then they would be required to take action 
by way of a hearing and establish new minima é 

Mr. List. Until such time as a hearing would be had under 301, 
of course that would be the base. It would require a hearing to estab- 
lish new minima. 

Mr. Casry. You do not understand that 301 was a one-shot proposi- 
tion established in 1936 and after establishing it the first time, it was 
all over? 

Mr. Last. No, it has never been understood that way. 

Mr. Casey. So that if wages in the maritime industry ever get too 
low or you consider them too low, you are required under section 301 
to establish new minima ? 

Mr. List. You would be required to establish new minima. I say 
as a condition precedent to establishing that, you have to have your 
hearings. 

Mr. Casey. I appreciate that, but do you not make some study 
before you call a hearing ¢ 

Mr. List. I would imagine so. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, you did make a study in 1948. The 
chief examiner held hearings in all ports for the express purpose of 
determining whether they were reasonable. 

Mr. Last. Mr. Casey, at that time, of course, there was no hearing. 
There was really nothing to predicate any minimum standards on 
and those hearings were required at that time. Since 1936, general 
order 15 was issued. After that, there was nothing done until after 
the war in about 1948 when hearings were conducted once again and I 
say those are the ones that were discontinued. 

The report was discontinued on the basis that it was a stale record 
and there was some opposition not only to the report but to the pro- 
ceedings, and, as a matter of fact, there was pending, I believe, at 
the time, the possibility that 301 (a) might be repealed. . 


Mr. Casry. The unions recommended repeal in some instances, 
did they ? 


Mr. Last. I believe that is right. I am not sure, sir. 
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Mr. Casry. Who prepared that part of the study? _Did someone 
prepare that part of the study that knows something about that aspect 
of it? 

Mr. List. This study was prepared by the Office of Organization and 
Methods. It isa compilation. It is a factual compilation. 

Mr. Casey. Did the union recommend the original enactment of 
section 301 to establish minimum standards? 

Mr. List. I think the legislative history shows that that is so. 

Mr. Casry. They wanted the minimum established in 1936 in order 
to raise the standards of seamen’s wages and working conditions and 
manning scales. 

Mr. Lisi. That is correct, they were trying to get some protection 
under the subsidy act. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, is this the fact, that at this stage of 
the game, with certain minimums already established, if manage- 
ment and labor should agree in collective bargaining on a rate below 
the minima which Maritime has now fixed, it would be illegal to pay 
subsidy ¢ 

Mr. Last. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Auten. One other question. It has been proposed that we 
should also have a maximum rate. If we had a maximum rate and 
if section 603 (c) is not amended, would it then be illegal to pay sub- 
sidies if by collective bargaining a rate greater than the maximum 
were arrived at? 

Mr. Last. Yes; that would be illegal because 603 (c) says that sub- 
sidy will be paid provided there is compliance with the standards set 
up under section 301 (a), and if 301 (a) were amended and called for 
standards and the Federal Maritime Board following hearings did 
establish maximum standards and agreement was made to pay in 
excess of such standards, it would be in violation of such section. 

Mr. Casey. I think Mr. Allen has a good point there and I do not 
think it is in accord with the intent of the bill as originally introduced 
to preclude payments of subsidy if the wages paid were over the maxi- 
mum but merely to establish the minimum, and I believe that section 
603 would have to be amended if the bill were enacted. 

Mr. Last. That is right. 

Mr. Suetiey. Mr. Lisi, how realistic are the minima when compared 
to the actual wages being paid today upon which subsidy payment is 
made? 

Mr. List. Since those were the minima that were set in 1937, you 
can well imagine how realistic they are. 

Mr. Sueiey. In other words, there is a vast spread between the 
minima set up under section 301 (a) and the actual wages being paid 
in the industry upon which subsidies are being paid under the 1936 
act ? 

Mr. Last. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. What do you interpret that your duties are under 
section 603 (b)? How do you interpret your responsibilities and 
duties ? 

Mr. Last. Sir, do you mean my individual duties? 

The Cuatrman. You are up here testifying and you have been giv- 
ing all the facts in this proposition. You were called up by the chair- 
man to answer before the committee for the Board. You seem to be 
the man that settles these questions. 
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I ask you what is your responsibility, what is the Board’s responsi- 
bility on the top of page 51. You read that and interpret your 
responsibilities. 

Mr. List. Under section 603 (b) of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, the Federal Maritime Board is charged with the responsibility 
of determining the amount of subsidy to “be paid an American-flag 
operator for the difference in costs between operating a particular 
type of vessel in a particular service as compared w ith the cost. of 
operating the same vessel under foreign-flag. 

Now, the difference is in certain specified items under 603 (b). 

The CHamrMAN. What does “fair and reasonable” mean ¢ 

Mr. List. Fair and reasonable. 

The CuarrMAN. Does that mean that you shall announce a fair and 
reasonable figure 

Mr. Last. Whether it be announced or whether it not be announced, 
I believe it means that the Board must be satisfied that it is predi- 
cating its subsidy payments or determinations on what constitutes a 
fair and reasonable amount. That is on the American side. 

Now, on the foreign side 
The Cuamman. That is all I want to know is just what do you do? 
You say this directs you to find a fair and reasonable figure, is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. List. That is right. 

The CHatrman. Now, what do you do? How do you go about it 
What do you do when that subsidy request comes in submitted with a 
voucher for certain subsidy. Have you told them what would be a 
fair and reasonable differential or how do they arrive at finding that 
fair and reasonable place ? 

Mr. List. The mechanics of computing an operating differential 
subsidy rate, of course, are rather complicated. 

I can try to explain it. 

The CHatrman. It would not be complicated to me. I would want 
to know what the Government’s part and responsibility were here un- 
der the terms of fair and reasonable. I do not think that is so compli- 
cated unless one wanted to make it complicated. 

Mr. List. Well, it is not as simple as it reads in the statute, sir. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Lisi, maybe 1 can amplify that. What is the dis- 
tinction between the Board's function to determine a fair and reason- 
able wage for the industry and its function if the bill were introduced 
and were enacted to provide a maximum as well as minimum wage for 
subsidized operating ? 

Mr. List. I do not think there would be any difference. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, in either event it would be a fair and 
reasonable ceiling? 

Mr. List. Exactly. 

Mr. Casey. For ‘subsidy purposes ? 

Mr. Last. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. And for the Government’s contribution to the subsidy 
bill? 

Mr. List. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. With no limitation on the amount that the operator 
himself would agree to pay so far as the wage item is concerned ‘ 

Mr. List. I think that is right. 
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Mr. Casry. Let us take the repair item. Is there any limitation in 
the present law so far as how much an operator can agree to pay a 
repair yard to repair a vessel ? 

Mr. Last. No; there is not. 

Mr. Casry. Out of his own pocket ? 

Mr. Last. Well, there is not any. 

Mr. Casey. What I am getting at is that under section 603 (b) you 
are required to approve the repair bill only to the extent that it is fair 
and reasonable. 

Mr. Last. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. But there is no limitation insofar as how much the op- 
erator can pay the repair yard if he wants to pay in excess of that? 

Mr. List. There is no limitation on the part of the operator, but we 
must not overlook the fact that there are other measures that come 
into play. For example, if an agreement to pay repairs is obviously 
far out of proportion, the Maritime Board, Maritime Administration, 
is not going to permit or allow against the recapture, or against, let 
us say, the definition of net profit, an excessive amount or an amount 
which the Administrator determines to be improvident. 

Mr. Cassy. Even there you are distinguishing now between the 
direct allowance for direct subsidy purposes and the allowance for 
the amount for recapture purposes. 

Mr. List. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. But you still can disallow the amount for recapture? 

Mr. Last. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. And you cannot tell an amount or how much to pay out 
for a repair bill unless it is under the economy part of the law? 

Mr. List. Right. 

Mr. Casey. Take the difference in function, as the chairman outlined 
here this morning, in passing upon the wage item. 

He has said he sees it as the duty of the Maritime Board to look 
at the collective bargaining agreement and ascertain whether or not 
the wages and particular payments made for overtime are fair and 
reasonable notwithstanding the fact that they might be arrived at as 
a result of a free and open collective bargaining agreement between 
labor and management. Now, in connection with a repair item, where 
there is a binding contract that was negotiated between an operator 
and a repair yard, is there any distinction so far as the obligation is 
concerned between the contract for the repairs and the contract to pay 
wages ? 

Mr. List. I do not believe there is any distinction. 

Mr. Morse. I do not think there is, Mr. Casey. We examine those 
bills. We audit those bills. We audit subsistence bills to determine 
whether they are in excess of fair and reasonable. 

Mr. Auten. Is there not this distinction, that on repair bills you 
have an opportunity for competitive bidding between 3 or 4 or more 
groups that would like to furnish the service but in the wage con- 
troversy you have no competitive bidding on the part of those wishing 
to furnish the labor ? 

Mr. Morsst. That goes more to the method of determining what 
is fair and reasonable rather than the result. 

Mr. Casey. I do not know whether this is Mr. Allen’s point or not, 
but my point is that there is more possibility for facts getting into a 
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matter that is negotiated than for one which is the result of competitive 
bidding. 

Mr. Morse. I think that is logical where there is only one person 
bidding. 

Mr. Casey. So there is even more reason to inquire into a contract 
that is negotiated than one that is arrived at by collective bidding so 
far as fair and reasonable is concerned / 

Mr. Morse. I would accept that statement. 

Mr. Casey. Under the bill that was introduced to establish a maxi- 
mum wage, that could be established only after a hearing under the 
law where all interested parties would be invited in to the Maritime 
Board and the law specifically provides as a result of amendment, 
and I think Mr. Lisi may tell me when that ame..dment was executed, 
providing that the unions would have a right to be represented at 
such hearings. . 

Was that amendment in 1939 or afterward ? 

Mr. List. That the unions would be represented ? 

Mr. Casry. Does not 301 specifically provide that unions shall have 
the right to representation ¢ 

Mr. List. Yes. I do not know whether that was part of the 1939 
amendments, Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Casey. At least, they have a right to be represented ? 

Mr. Last. Yes; they do. 

Mr. Casey. And they have a right to challenge whatever criteria 
might be suggested or determined by the Board to determine fair 
and reasonable? 

Mr. List. They have a right to be heard. 

Mr. Casey. And to challenge anything that comes up during the 
hearing ? 

Mr. List. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. Whereas if that bill were not enacted and Maritime 
merely disallows for subsidy purposes what in its judgment represents 
unfair and unreasonable wage costs, the unions have no right to come 
in and no right to be heard ! 

Mr. Morse. That is true, Mr. Casey; and for that reason there is 
less protection to all interested parties in this thing than if we act 
solely within the 1936 act as it now reads. 

Mr. Casry. Give me that again. 

Mr. Morse. There would be more protection to unions if this pro- 
posed legislation is adopted to permit them to come in and speak theiz 
piece, 

Mr. Casty. That is exactly the point I am making, is that the 
unions have a right, under this bill, to come in and present whatever 
arguments they have in support of the wage arrived at as a result 
of collective bargaining, whereas if the law remains as it presently 
stands and with the interpretation that you have placed on it this 
morning, the unions have no right to come in and the operators would 
be subject to having excess, unfair, and unreasonable elements of the 
wage item disallowed without any right to be heard. 

Mr. Morse. It is my understanding that under the 1936 act the 
unions have no statutory right to come in and speak their piece at 
the present time on a maximum. That does not necessarily mean 
that the Board would not permit them to come in before a maximum 
was arrived at. 
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Mr. Casey. If this bill that was introduced were enacted, the same 
rights would accrue to the unions insofar as the maximum was con- 
cerned as presently accrue so far as a minimum is concerned ‘ 

Mr. Morse. That is true. 

Mr. Casey. I am talking about the law as it would be amended by 
the bill that has been introduced. 

Mr. Morsr. Then they would have the right to come in both for 
minimum and maximum. 

Mr. Casey. So that it may turn out that if Maritime does go into 
these collective bargaining agreements for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether or not the payments considered by them are fair and reason- 
able that unions might be better off if they recognized that under this 
proposed establishment of a maximum they did have a right to come 
in and challenge it in advance. 

Mr. Morse. It may very well be that they would be better off. 

Mr. Tumuury. May I ask a question at that point ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. What provisions for review are there either in the 
present legislation or proposed legislation should the Board make a 
decision adverse, say, to unions? "Is there any provision for review ? 

Mr. Morse. In the proposed legislation there is. 

Mr. Tumutry. Suppose they come in and are heard and the Board 
says “No.” Where do they go next, if any place? 

Mr. Morse. There is provision in the proposed legislation. 

Mr. Tumutry. The right to be heard is one thing ‘and the right to 
review the hearings is another thing. 

Mr. Casey. Is this not subject to the Administrative Procedures 
Act, this kind of a hearing? 

Mr. Morse. I am sure it would be. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, all the safeguards and provisions for 
review that are in the Administrative Procedures Act would be appli- 

cable to this kind of hearing? 

Mr. List. I should think so. 

Mr. Tumutty. Therefore, under the act proposed by the chairman, 
the unions would have a right to be heard on the proposed maximum 
and also to have review under the Administrative Procedures Act / 

Mr. Morse. All parties would have the right of review. 

Mr. Tumuury. Thank you. 

Mr: Casey. Do I understand that it has been the practice in the past 
for the Maritime Board to not have any representation at the collective 
bargaining table so far as these agreements are concerned ? 

Mr. Morse. In these last negotiations which were being conducted 
in New York City, we had our Captain Bishop sit in during those 
negotiations. 

Prior to that time, to the best of my knowledge, the Board did not 
have any representative present. 

Mr. Casey. Now, did Captain Bishop sit in at these National Mari- 
time Union negotiations just concluded 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. Was that pursuant to some decision of the Board itself ? 

Mr. Morse. We talked about it informally. There was no formal 
decision of the Board but we talked about it informally and thought 
it desirable to do so. 
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Mr. Casey. What were his instructions and what was the limit of 
his authority ¢ 
Mr. Morse. To be present as much as possible during the entire 
negotiations, to keep his mouth shut, and report back to us exactly 
what transpired. 
Mr. Casey. Purely as an observer ? 
Mr. Morse. Purely as an observer. 
Mr. Casey. Did you ask for the permission of the union or man- 
agement side before that was done? 
Mr. Morse. I called Mr. Curran and he was perfectly agreeable. 
And I called management and there was no objection from them. 
7 Mr. Cassy. Do I understand that the tanker people are still 
{ process of negotiating ? 
q Mr. Morse. It ismy understanding they are. 
Mr. Casey. You have withdrawn Captain Bishop? 
Mr. Morse. I told Captain Bishop that if he would be permitted to 
sit in on that, to sit in on that negotiation also. 
I have not checked with him this morning to see if he is permitted 
to doso. 
Mr. Casty. What is the purpose of having him sit in on the tanker 
negotiation ? 
Mr. Morse. If any gains are made by the tanker people, it will be 
reflected in the other agreements. 
Mr. Casey. You mean there is a possibility ? 
Mr. Morse. There is a possibility, but no guaranty that they 
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4 Mr. Casey. But the contract negotiated with the National Maritime 
' Union, applying to subsidized lines is a firm agreement ? 

4 Mr. Morse. I did not mean that they would be reflected in the 
> present agreement. 

4 Mr. Casey. I wanted to clarify the fact that nothing that takes 
; place with the tanker negotiations is going to affect the agreement 
» with Mr. Curran. 

j Mr. Morsr. I would say not. 

i Mr. Casey. Prior to these last 3 days, Maritime never had any one 
i in there either as observer or otherwise in the negotiations? 


Mr. Morss. Not sitting in during the negotiations ‘themselves. We 
have been informed by our repr esentatives what goes on but not from 
' immediate knowledge by sitting in on the negotiations. 
; Mr. Casey. To what extent, Mr. Morse, do you anticipate that you 
may have to increase your unit down there for labor matters if you 
follow the policy that you have announced this morning so far as 
review or collective bargaining agreements are concerned ? 

‘ Mr. Morse. In number of personnel, I just could not tell you off- 
+ hand, but certainly an increase would be required in order to keep 
» abreast of all of the contracts. 

[ would imagine 2 or 3 more men who are experienced in that 
particular activity might be required, 1 from each of the areas; in 
other words, who would have personal knowledge of the workings of 
the contracts of the 3 areas that are involved, the 3 coasts. 

Mr. Casry. These conferences that were held in the last week or 
two, have they been devoted to an analysis of the collective bargaining 


agreement provisions themselves or merely to the oper rations under 
the agreement ? 
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Mr. Morse. Primarily to the operations under the agreement and 
limited almost entirely to overtime, controllable and noncontrollable 
overtime. 

Mr. Casey. How many of the companies have you covered ? 

Mr. Morse. Pardon me. And also trying to delve into the activities 
of the operators in limiting the overtime, studying overtime problems, 
how to minimize their overtime costs, setting up procedures and things 
of that sort. 

We have had either 5 or 6, I believe, of the operators come in so far. 

Mr. Casey. And has the overtime varied from company to company 
by appreciable amounts or is it all about the same ? 

Mr. Morse. It will vary. It depends on a lot of factors, on short 
voyages, for example, or numerous port calls on a voyage will result in 
substantially larger overtime than on a long voyage with only rela- 
tively few ports of call. 

Mr. Casey. Have you analyzed at all what is involved in each of 
these overtime provisions with the operators 4 

Mr. Morse. Not yet. We have not gotten far enough into the thing 
yet. 

Mr. Casey. Do you intend to do that ? 

Mr. Morse. We intend to do that; yes. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, you intend to find out what is involved 
in each of these contract provisions and what the Government is 
actually paying for so far as subsidy is concerned ? 

Mr. Morse. To the best of our ability we will do so. 

Mr. Casry. Do you have any set standard of approach as to what you 
are going to look for so far as fair and reasonable payments are con- 
cerned in these contracts ? 

Mr. Morse. No; we have not gotten into it that far. My offhand 
thinking is that we would endeavor to make a study of the number of 
shoreside activities which could be compared to the extent possible 
with the seagoing activities and determining it. 

Of course, the working conditions are different. The men ashore 
go home and have time off, the men going to sea remain aboard ship, 
so that the conditions are substantially dissimilar and it will be diffi- 
cult tomake adirect comparison. But to the best of our ability, we will 
compare shoreside activities, like people working in shipyards and 
stevedores, and things of that sort, with the seagoing activities. 

Mr. Casry. And, of course, basically, however, these comparisons 
will only apply to the amount of the base wage or even the amount of 
the overtime without regard to the particular duties and the work or 
the conditions under which the overtime is paid ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes; there would be no direct comparison between the 
two, because the working conditions would not be identical, nor the 
contracts identical. 

Mr. Casry. Will it not be necessary for you, for example, in the pro- 
vision like the shifting ship provision, to analyze exactly what is in- 
volved in the shifting ship to determine whether or not what the 
Government is paying for is fair and reasonable? 

Mr. Morsr. When you get into this thing, there is no end of the 
items and avenues of approach that must be investigated. 

Mr. Casry. Have you formed any opinion yet as to where the best 
approach can be made to this problem whether it. is in the question of 
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the level of the wages or whether it is in the question of these contract 
provisions ? 

Mr. Morse. My offhand view is that it is primarily in the contract 
provisions. I think that there are some of the provisions for overtime 
that may not be fair and reasonable. 

Mr. Casey. Have you any idea, offhand, of any of these provisions 
that strike you immediately as subject to question? Do you have any, 
Captain, in your study ? 

Mr. ALLEN. May I interpose an objection, that if the answers are 
given now, does that not prejudge the case for any hearing in the 
future on what is fair and reasonable? 

Mr. Casey. I only ask the items that are subject to question or at 
least subject to inquiry. 

The CHatrman. I will say that I am delighted to hear that the 
Board now is going to implement this evidently dormant part of the 
act and I do think that we should pass over that question of whether 
or not you have any ideas. If counsel will go along with this, we 
will pass over that, and let the judges handle that hereafter. 

Mr. Robeson ? 

Mr. Ropeson. [ have nothing at this time. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, this may be off the track, but earlier in 
the testimony of Mr. Morse, he mentioned the 1,600 or 1,700 ships that 
were needed for defense, and the cost of subsidizing the merchant 
marine. 

I am curious to know whether you have any idea of how many ships 
for the carrying of supplies will have to be maintained and ready for 
active operation or inactive operation by the Navy if we had no 
merchant marine at all and whether you have any studies as to what 
a preparation for defense on that basis would cost as against the 
facility which is now maintained under the subsidized program ? 

Mr. Morsz. I have not seen any such studies and I would doubt that 
we have them in our agency. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. You have, as I understand, several of your staff 
whom you want to have testify at this time ? 

Mr. Morse. Only Mr. Guill, if he cares to testify. Otherwise, we 
were here primarily to answer questions. 

The CHarrman. The House is in session and we do not have per- 
mission to sit after the House goes into session today. 

Mr. Allen ? 

Mr. Atten. One other question occurred to me. It seems to me 
that the economy of our country has suffered the least depression be- 
cause of World War II and has gone ahead rather quickly subse- 
quently, which might account for the heavy percentage rise in the 
wages paid to seagoing labor. 

On the other hand, it seems to me that the economies of the foreign 
maritime nations have been severely depressed by the war and are 
only now beginning to go up somewhat, according to the rate that 
we have experienced over 10 years. 

Is that a fairly accurate appraisal of what has happened, and if 
so, would the difference between the rates paid foreign seamen and 
our rate become wider and wider apart during the time that we went 
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ahead and they did not, thereby increasing the subsidy, and would it 
now be reasonable to expect that our rates would level off and that 
theirs would come up, thereby decreasing the subsidy ? 

Mr. Morse. That is several questions. 

It is my offhand view that the foreign wage levels have not in- 
creased as rapidly as ours postwar. Their economy has been slower 
in developing since the war than has ours, so I personally believe that 
the differential between our costs and the foreign-flag costs will tend 
to diminish in the future because I think their economy is beginning 
to pick up momentum and therefore the wage levels will begin to 
increase, 

Mr. Auten. If that is true, then our apprehension of rising subsidy 
payments may be a little premature. 

Mr. Morse. If my beliefs are borne out, the spread would tend to 
diminish, but whether the costs of subsidy would diminish depends in 
part on how many lines and how many ships are subsidized. 

The Cuairman. We will continue the hearing with you tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

There are certain questions on the proposed draft of legislation by 
the committee staff. 

We will also hear Mr. Guill tomorrow morning. 

The committee will adjourn and stand in recess until tomorrow 
morining at 10 o’clock. 

(W hereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the hearing was recessed until Tues- 
day, June 21, 1955, at 10 a. m.) 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS OF THE AMERICAN 
MERCHANT MARINE 


TUESDAY, JUNE 21, 1955 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 219, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CHatrMAn. The committee will come to order. 

The witness this morning is Mr. Paul St. Sure, president of the 
Pacific Maritime Association. 





STATEMENT OF J. PAUL ST. SURE, PRESIDENT, PACIFIC MARITIME 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Sr. Sure. My name is Paul St. Sure. I am president of the 
Pacific Maritime Association, which is an association of steamship 
operators, stevedores, and terminal operators having its headquarters 
in San Francisco. 

The Pacific Maritime Association membership is comprised of 
American-flag steamship companies operating off the Pacific coast. 
Likewise, it has in the membership of the association the foreign-flag 
operators and their agents, and also various stevedoring companies 
and terminal operators in the Pacific coast ports. 

The basic function of the Pacific Maritime Association is to nego- 
tiate labor contracts with the various offshore and onshore unions 
and to endeavor to administer those contracts during their life. 

The association operates with offices in Seattle, Wash., and Port- 
land, Oreg., San Francisco, Calif., and Los Angeles or Long Beach, 
Calif. 

We maintain a staff of employees at these locations as well as at the 
headquarters in San Francisco to perform the various association 
functions. 

In addition to the negotiation and administration of labor contracts 
we maintain a central pay office for all longshore employees who are 
employed by members of the association; that is, a central pay office 
exists in each of the major ports. 

In addition we maintain an accident prevention bureau, which has 
to do with the servicing of operations both aboard ship while ships 
are in port and in connection with longshore work. These functions 


are incidental to the basic function that I have mentioned, negotiating 
labor contracts. 
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The shipping interests that are members of Pacific Maritime Asso- 
ciation include practically all of the dry cargo ships operated out of 
west coast ports or headquarted there and such passenger ships as 
remain under the American flag. We do not represent the tanker 
or tank ship interests. They do their negotiations separately. Nor do 
we represent the few remaining so-called steam schooners in the 
coastwide trade who negotiate separately. 

The unions with which we deal are numerous. On the longshore 
side which we refer to as onshore operations, the basic contract is 
with the ILWU, the International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union. In addition to the basic contract which extends over the 
entire Pacific coast, we do have contracts in the various ports with 
local affiliates of the ILWU in connection with such contracts as walk- 
ing bosses, sweepers, and other classes of work performed on the docks. 
The ILWU contract is the master contract type. That is, it applies 
to a single unit at all of the major ports on the Pacific coast, that is, 
United States ports, and it had its inception following the 1934 strike, 
which resulted in the so-called general strike in San Francisco, and 
following that a Presidential Board of Inquiry determined the condi- 
tions of employment as of that time, and recommended the establish- 
ment of the hiring hall procedures which are now followed. It estab- 
lished the 6-hour basic workday, which is still in effect up and down 
the coast. This contract is negotiated as between Pacific Maritime 
Association and the union and becomes binding upon the members 
of the association unless they decline to accept its terms after notice 
is given. 

The present contract continues until either the fall of 1956 or the 
spring of 1957, depending upon certain automatic provisions that may 
come into play with relation to east coast negotiations with long- 
shoremen. 

The only exception to the ILWU jurisdiction in the Pacific coast 
ports is at the port of Tacoma, where a separate union exists, an affili- 
ate of the International Brotherhood of Longshoremen, which is 
affiliated with the New York and east coast IBL. 

The ILWU, in 1934 and prior to that time, was then known as the 
ILA, the International Longshoremen’s Association. It was an affill- 
ate of the American Federation of Labor. 

In 1937 it withdrew from the American Federation of Labor so 
far as the Pacific coast operations were concerned and affiliated with 
the CIO. 

Some time later in more recent years the CIO expelled the ILWU 
from its affiliation or membership on the ground that it was alleged 
that the leadership of the union was Communist-dominated and con- 
trolled so that the ILWU, today, operates as an independent union 
without affiliation with the A. F. of L. or CIO or any other organiza- 
tion that I know of. ; 

On the offshore side, we deal with a variety of unions and here 
again the contracts that are made for Pacific coast operations for 
American-flag ships are on a master-contract basis. 

I mention that because it is distinguishable from the east coast type 
of negotiation where a committee of operators negotiates and the indi- 
vidual companies execute the contract. 

On the Pacific coast, the Pacific Maritime Association negotiates 
a master contract for the group of operators who are within a bar- 
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gaining unit and they, in turn, are bound by the contract unless they 
withdraw after notice of the result of the negotiation. 

The unions we deal with are, aboardship in the licensed group, the 
Masters, Mates, and Pilots who are affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

, Also in the licensed group, the Marine Engineers Beneficial Asso- 
ciation, which is affiliated with the CIO. 

: These two organizations are national organizations and hold con- 

tracts with east coast operations as well as west coast though the con- 

tracts are separately negotiated. 

In addition, we have aboard ship the members of the ARA, the 
American Radio Association, affiliated with the CIO. 

On the east coast they likewise negotiate contracts for American- 
flag ships. 

In addition to the ARA on the east coast, there is the ROU, the 
Radio Officers Union, which is an A. F. of L. affiliate. The ROU 
does not operate on the west coast. 

With the unlicensed departments, we have had a more complicated 
situation from the point of view of bargaining, which is about to be 
cleared by what we hope will be a certification from the Labor Board 
very shortly for a new bargaining unit. 

Up until the present time, unlicensed men on the Pacific coast have 
been represented by various unions. ‘The unlicensed deck department, 
the sailors have been represented by the Sailors Union of the Pacific, 
which was originally a separate organization on the Pacific coast. It 
was affiliated with the ISU. The ISU was disbanded by the A. F. 
of L. some years ago, and the charter of the present Seafarers Inter- 
national Union, the SIU, was granted to the SUP, the Sailors Union 
of the Pacific, and the SUP has continued to be an affiliate of the SIU 
and of the American Federation of Labor. It has been at all times an 
affiliate of the American Federation of Labor. 

The counterpart of the SIU on the east coast is the NMU, National 
Maritime Union, which is affiliated with the CIO, and there also oper- 
ates on the east and gulf coasts the SIU, Atlantic and Gulf District, 
which is an affiliate of the American Federation of Labor and of the 
Sailors Union of the Pacific. 

I mention these various relationships briefly because they do have 
an effect upon the bargaining pattern or picture of the maritime 
industry. 

In the unlicensed engine department, the men are represented by 
the Marine Firemen, Oilers, and Water Tenders Union, which, for 
many years, was an independent union with no affiliation either with 
the C1O or the A. F. of L. 

More recently, it is affiliated with the Sailors Union of the Pacific, 
accepting a charter from the SIU of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The third unlicensed group, the marine cooks and stewards have 
had an even more complex history. They were originally represented 
by the National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards which was affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor, then later affiliated with 
the CIO, then later expelled from the CIO by reason of allegedly 
Communist leadership. The union then became independent. It 
was then challenged by the NMU and later by the SUP for bargain- 
ing rights and the result of various litigation and Labor Board pro- 
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ceedings begun in 1948 and 1949 left this group of marine cooks and 
stewards employed by the Pacific coast operators until the present 
time without a bargaining representative. There has been no actual 
bargaining for the employees in these classifications for a period of 
approximately 6 years. 

During this period, the latter part of it, the last 3 or 4 years, there 
has been a continual conflict for representation. There have been 
elections held, at least one set aside, but more recently the Pacific dis- 
trict of the Sailors, Seafarers International Union comprised of the 
Sailors Union of the Pacific, the Marine Firemen, and the Marine 
Cooks and Stewards, A. F. of L., petitioned the Labor Board for 
a combined unit of all unlicensed personnel aboard Pacific Coast 
American-flag ships. This election was won by the Pacific district 
and we are now awaiting certification. 

So at long last, it may be that we will be bargaining again for 
Marine Cooks and Stewards and that we likewise will be bargaining 
with a single unit of unlicensed personnel aboard ship. 

This relationship in the unlicensed group has had further compli- 
cations, not only holding up bargaining for the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards over this long period of time, but also postponing the nor- 
mal bargaining period as between the Sailors and the Firemen and 
the Pacific Martime Association. 

The contract with these unions expired as of September 1954, but, 
because of the Labor Board rule, which does not permit bargaining 
when the question of representation is pending, there has been no 
bargaining with that group. 

So, actually there has been no bargaining with the Sailors and Fire- 
men since September of 1953. 

A further complication in connection with the unlicensed group was 
the intrusion into this field in the contest for representation of the 
Longshoremen. The ILWU, when it appeared that the old Marine 
Cooks and Stewards Union was failing to maintain its position, be- 
cause an active participant, formed an organizing committee and 
sought to organize the Marine Cooks and Stewards aboard ship, this 
being the first time in the history of maritime labor relations on the 
Pacific coast that the offshore unions have been challenged for mem- 
bership at least by the Longshoremen’s Union, and this did add further 
complications to the rather confused labor picture on the Pacific coast. 

The various frictions that have developed over the years as between 
the unions, and unions and operators, cam given rise to a number 
of serious strikes in the past. 

I would like to describe briefly the situation that developed in 1948, 
because it has had a direct bearing upon the atmosphere in which the 
industry has operated and the atmosphere in which our collective 
bargaining contracts were negotiated. 

In 1948, the Pacific Maritime Association, as a matter of policy, 
took the position that it would not bargain with unions whose leader- 
ship refused to sign the non-Communist affidavits under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. This and other issues led to a strike insofar as the 
longshoremen were concerned, and the issue publicly announced, as 
I have indicated, was a refusal on the part of management to deal 
a the ILWU until it had brought itself into compliance with 
the law. 
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The continuation of this strike brought about a division among the 
employers as to the wisdom of the strike and its continuation and the 
result was that the strike was settled with a complete reversal of the 
PMA policy and an agreement to continue to bargain with the ILWU, 
with the result that the ILWU regained a contract and made very sub- 
stantial economic gains in the settlement of that strike. 

That contract that was negotiated in 1948 continues as the basic 
contract up to the present time, it having been extended from year to 
year in advance of expiration date with a provision that at the time 
of annual review of wage or other conditions that if negotiations fail, 
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/ “| the result or lack of result of a negotiation automatically goes to 
; | arbitration. 
As I say, that contract continues until the fall of next year or the 
j spring of the following year. 
- G As an outgrowth of the internal problems and policy differences 
, | within PMA, which developed during this strike, Pacific Maritime 
» Association as it now exists actually came into being. Up to that 
- | time, the negotiations that I have referred to of offshore and onshore 
{ ©} unions had been handled by two separate associations. One was the 
- | Waterfront Employers of the Pacific Coast, which handled the long- 
1 4 shore negotiations. The other was the Pacific American Shipowners 
Association, which handled the negotiations with the offshore unions. 
_ The membership of these organizations overlapped rather largely. 
y | The waterfront employers included all of the steamship operators 
o | plus the stevedoring companies. The Pacific American included the 
+ steamship operators only, but the same steamship operators who were 
- | operating within the Waterfront Association. 
3 These two organizations merged and became Pacific Maritime Asso- 
s | ciation. 
e @ At the same time, another development seemed to flow directly from 
| that strike situation and that was a relationship as between the two 
»- |) major unions on the Pacific coast in the maritime field, on the one hand 
d { the ILWU and on the other hand the Sailors Union of the Pacific. 
is & Originally, in 1934, these two unions made common cause. At that 
1e ‘time they were both affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
1 In 1937, they drew apart both in affiliation and even later than that 
sy | the Maritime Federation of the Pacific, which was a voluntary organ- 
t. ization of unions in which all participated, was disbanded. 
n | Following that time, there was a direct conflict of action and philos- 
oY ophy as between these two major unions, and that has continued up 
to the present time. 
8. Specifically, in 1948-49, strike settlement with the ILWU, the long- 
he shoremen’s union, took the position that the employers should include 
ve within the longshore contract a reference to certain work performed 
in port in connection with ship operations and in connection with the 
v, handling of cargo. 
1 The ILWU contract consequently was amended to include a defini- 
Pt tion of work which could be performed by longshoremen if assigned 


| 

he to them. This work included such items as the handling of ship 

as stores, hold cleaning, lashing cargo, securing cargo, and various other 

al items. This work had traditionally been within the jurisdiction of 

ith the sailors union. When I say “within the jurisdiction of,” by actual 

definition of the charter or in the charter of the Sailors Union, this 
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work is defined as being sailor’s work. However, as a result of the 
wartime operations and even before the war, when seafaring men 
in port had desired or seemed to desire less and less to perform certain 
of this work, the practice had grown up to have certain parts of this 
work performed by shoreside employees, including longshoremen. 

This practice was not uniform either as between companies or as 
between ports, but it did exist, however, in a good many instances. 

When it became known that the Pacific Maritime Association had 
written this language into the longshoremen’s contract, which did 
refer to the certain work which the sailors claimed traditionally to be 
sailor’s work, the Sailors Union of the Pacific demanded that the me 
owners write into the sailors contract an exclusive grant of this work, 
based upon the sailors’ traditional claim of jurisdiction. 

Suffice it to say that the shipowners did both. They wrote the 
Janguage into the longshoremen’s contract on a permissive basis and 
subsequently confirmed this language to mean that the longshoremen 
would continue to do such of this work as was described if they had 
been doing it in the past; but at the same time they signed an agree- 
ment with the sailors saying the sailors should have this work ex- 
clusively. 

This particular so-called scope of work problem has continued 
to plague the industry intermittently since 1949, when the documents 
that I have referred to or the agreements I have described were 
reached, 

For a period of perhaps 2 or 3 years, at least until the spring of 
1952, no particular problems developed in connection with these con- 
flicting commitments. However, at the time that the organization 
drive was on in connection with the marine cooks and stewards and the 
Labor Board handed down a decision striking down the marine 
cooks’ contract in 1952, the problem became a difficult one to handle 
in that the sailors union specifically demanded that the express terms 
of the contract be lived up to, that all of the work described in the 
sailors’ contract be assigned to sailors, and the longshoremen at the 
same time insisted that they be allowed to continue to do such work 
as they claimed had been committed to them in 1948 and 1949. 

At about this time, the sailor’s contract was open for renegotiation 
in the spring of 1952. The sailors made various demands, economic 
demands, and the employers, at that time, took the position that they 
would not discuss the economic demands until a clarification could 
be reached in connection with this scope of work problem. The clar- 
ification that the employers desired was that the sailors give up this 
specific jurisdiction which had been granted to them in language 
and that they agree to a so-called status quo arrangement, the status 
quo to be that the unions which had been performing the work would 
continue to perform it, that there would 5 no further encroachment 
by either union on the work being performed by the other. 

The sailors union consistently and to the present time continues to 
refuse to agree to any such change in language. 

The result at this particular time in 1952 was that we had a strike 
which continued for a period of some 62 days. The shipowners finally 
conceded that they could not maintain the position that they sought. 

The union gained economic concessions even beyond those they 
originally asked for and the sailors’ contract continued to be in the 
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same language and does continue to be in the same language as of 
today. 

This particular conflict of jurisdiction as between the offshore and 
longshore unions even after the settlement of the 1952 strike has 
continued to give difficulty to the operations of the industry. 

We are endeavoring and have been endeavoring to operate since 
the settlement of the 1952 strike on what we refer to as a status quo ar- 
‘angement whereby every company operating in and out of Pacific 
coast ports is instructed to allocate this particular work on a ship by 
ship, port by port, past practice basis. 

This means that if new ships come into operation or ships that 
have not formerly been chartered by the particular companies in- 
volved, we do have problems in connection with trying to maintain a 
status quo arrangement. 

And even on ships that have been in operation, where the practices 
are fairly well known, arguments do develop as to the assignment 
of particular portions of the work. 

As an adjunct or offshoot of this particular conflict the so-called 
Pacificus dispute affected Pacific coast operations from October of 
1954 until the spring of this year, and, while this is a very complicated 
dispute to explain and perhaps to understand, it had its genesis at 
least in the so-called scope of work argument. 

The particular ship referred to, the Pacificus, was in the coastwise 
trade. She operated under a separate supplement of the sailors’ con- 
tract, governing coastwise operations and in this particular trade, 
sailors performed cargo work as well as shipboard work. That is, they 
actually operate in the loading and unloading of cargo in one hatch 
working alongside of longshoremen performing a similar operation. 

This particular ship came into Long Beach with no cargo in No. 3 
hold. The longshoremen in San Pedro or Long Beach insisted that 
the practice of this company was to work sailors in No. 3 hatch only 
and when the sailors were assigned to No. 4, the longshoremen refused 
to furnish dockmen to work with them, and the firemen then turned 
off the steam on deck so that the entire ship went dead, and she re- 
mained unworkable and unworked for a period of months, with her 
cargo remaining in the hold. 

The ship was reactivated in February of this year, and again reached 
San Pedro or Long Beach, and again became involved in the same 
argument as to what employees would service what hold. 

After an attempt on the part of Pacific Maritime Association to 
invoke the grievance procedure under the longshore contract, the long- 
shoremen ultimately elected to allow the ship to work and the sailors 
to work in any one hatch and a specific contract amendment was 
written to provide against a repetition of that particular problem. 

However, as a direct result of the dispute that existed at that time, 
the Sailors Union of the Pacific and the marine firemen applied pres- 
sures to Pacific Maritime Association membership to secure a result 
which the sailors felt was proper—as they said, the recognition of their 
contract provisions regardless of any commitment or claimed commit- 
ment made to the longshoremen—and in applying this pressure upon 
the membership of Pacific Maritime Association, the sailors union, and 
the firemen adopted a policy that they would not work overtime in 
port; they would not shift ship after 5 p. m., or before 8 a. m. on week- 
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days; that they would not perform any overtime or other services on 
Saturdays, Sundays, or holidays, in port. This policy continued over 
a period of months while the Pacificus dispute was active and resulted 
in the delay of many of the ships on the Pacific coast under the Ameri- 
can flag. 

Indeed, the total loss of ships time, which does not take into account 
the loss of revenues from cargo or the loss of shippers, is estimated by 
us at some two and a half million dollars of actual time value of the 
ships involved lost during this operation. 

I mention these things to indicate the type and kind of conflicts that 
have existed and do exist in connection with Pacific coast labor negotia- 
tions and operations without endeavoring to assess the blame or to 
assess even the cause perhaps for some of the problems that have arisen. 
They do exist and the atmosphere in which we endeavor to operate 
consequently is not good from the labor-management point of view. 

Other conflicts have arisen as between the unions. I cite, for ex- 
ample, that some 2 or 3 years ago we had a dispute involving American- 
flag ships as between the Radio Operators and the Masters, Mates and 
Pilots. 

The Masters, Mates and Pilots took the position at the convention 
of that organization that they should have jurisdiction over or should 
have the right to operate and use ship-to-shore telephones when they 
were installed aboard ship. They regarded these instruments as an 
aid to navigation, and certainly as a convenience to the master as an 
agent to the company when ships were in port or approaching the 
shore. 

The Radio Operators took the position that this work should be ex- 
clusively theirs and voiced the fear that unless they had jurisdiction 
over the radio telephones and if the use of them was given to the 
master, that this might in the end result in radio operators being de- 
prived of any work aboard ship. 

The result was that the American-flag operators on both coasts, in 
order to avoid a strike over this issue, removed their radio telephones 
from the ships. 

Some of the companies had installations for each of their ships. 
These installations were worth a considerable amount of money but 
they were simply taken off the ships and stored. 

Later, the dispute was resolved by an agreement with the Radio 
Operators that the masters should have no right to touch a radio tele- 
phone except at a time when the radio operator was on duty, and like- 
wise an agreement that the radio telephone equipment would be placed 
in the radio shack so that it could only be operated at a time when the 
radio operator was on duty. 

Under these conditions, some of the phones have been returned to 
the ships, and at the same time the radio operators were grenies an 
additional basic pay amount for servicing radiotelephones aboard ship. 

I say disputes of this kind have arisen and continue to arise, and 
they have their counterpart among the employers from the point of 
view of differences that have arisen within the employer group in 
connection with the handling of labor problems on the Pacific coast. 
For example, during strike situations or when policy has been deter- 
mined by Pacific Maritime Assoriation, we have found the operators 
going in different directions. During the 1952 strike the Coastwise 
Line, which operated into Alaska, continued to operate with the per- 
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mission of the union, the Sailors Union of the Pacific, while its com- 
petitor, Alaska Steamship Co., was struck. 

This resulted in a competitive situation which the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. finally declared it could no longer meet. They withdrew 
from the bargaining unit, the Pacific Maritime Association, and 
reached a separate settlement with the Sailors Union in order to meet 
the competitive situation. 

During the recent situation involving the Pacificus, the Pacific 
Far East Line, as a matter of policy, determined to reach agreement 
with the Sailors to continue to work overtime while other ships were 
not being worked. The net result of this was that the Longshore- 
men, in ‘order to equalize the situation, staged a slowdown so that 
the Pacific Far East Line’s cargo handling dropped off by about two- 
thirds. 

This type of thing continues, as I say, to be a problem of conflict and 
(lifficulty not only as between the unions but as between the employers 
on the Pacific coast. 

In regard to the Luckenbach Steamship Co., I shall mention another 
incident. During a strike that was of brief duration some months 
ago, In an effort to correct an overtime demand that had been made 
by the American Radio Association and granted on the east coast, a 
demand which would have given the Radio Operators continuous 
overtime far all hours aboard ‘ship when ships were being shifted even 
though the ships might be fogbound, the Luckenbach Steamship Co., 
in the midst of the strike. withdrew from the Pacific Maritime Asso- 
ciation and transferred to the east coast, thereby accepting the very 
thing for which the strike had been determined by the employer. 

This sort of thing, as I say, does create a difficult problem from the 
point of view of labor operations in this area. Now, as to all of this, 
vou may well say, “Why is this the concern of this committee?” 

I noticed yesterday in the opening comments of the chairman the 
suggestion that he was pleased and the committee was pleased with 
the apparent willingness to cooperate on the part of those persons who 
had been asked to be available for these discussions. I think, from 
the point of view of maritime management, that not only should we 
be cooperative but we should welcome and be heartened by the fact 
that this committee or any committee of Congress will give some atten- 
tion to and endeavor to assist in the correction of some of the difficul- 
ties that we have encountered. I say that because I think that the 
maritime industry has fairly well reached the point of being unable 
to help itself in connection with these labor-management disputes of 
the kind that I have described. 

Also over the period of recent years, the brief period that I have 
been identified with this industry, every effort has been made to 
interest various branches of the Government, executive and admin- 
istrative and legislative, in the problems which I have been trying 
to describe, with the idea that we might gain some advice or 
help or counsel or assistance in the operation “of this industry and 
this particular phase of it. We felt justified in coming to W ashington 
with such requests because of the interest which again the chairman 
commented upon, which were all agreed upon, the interest of our 
(rovernment In maintaining a merc hant marine. One of the things, 
not the sole thing, but one ‘of the things which has become a barrier 
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and bar in my judgment, at least, to the expansion of and the opera- 
tion of the American merchant marine has been the continuation of 
these difficult labor conflicts on the Pacific coast, the end of which 
we have not seen and indeed we see no immediate prospect of their 
being improved. 

At the present time we have difficulty by reason of another labor 
action, a dispute among unions which involves not only the east coast 
and the west coast but also the unions operating on the west coast 
alone and this is the direct result of what is known as the 7'onsina 
contract. 

The Sailors Union of the Pacific, under Mr. Lundeberg’s leader- 
ship, proposed a form of contract which would eliminate a good many 
of the troublesome and costly penalty practices that exist under 
existing contracts. He likewise proposed to man a dry-cargo or bulk- 
cargo ship with a lesser manning schedule or scale then required 
on other dry-cargo ships. The problem that was presented was that 
the other unions aboard ship promptly took after this type of contract 
and as a result the Masters, Mates, and Pilots and the Sailors Union 
of the Pacific, although both affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, are now feuding, and the employers have to try to deal with 
both, although the employers had no connection with or no direct 
interest in this particular proposal of Mr. Lundeberg except the aca- 
demic interest of trying to find some method of improving both our 
costs and contract relationships. 

I mention that this likewise has had its impact upon maritime 
union relations on the east coast because, as a direct result of this 
particular venture, Mr. Curran of the NMU and Mr. Lundeberg of 
the SUP, who up to that time had been meeting jointly in a confer- 
ence of maritime unions comprising unions from both coasts, promptly 
began calling each other various names in their publications and the 
conference of maritime unions in effect disbanded in the form that 
it had existed and a new friction has developed as between the policies 
determined by the leaders of these unions. 

Here again that might seem to have no particular effect or impact 
upon Pacific coast American-flag operations, but it does bring back 
into play the possibility of a re-created whipsaw as between the 
unions on the two coasts. 

You must recall that the ships that operate off the Pacific coast 
likewise call in Atlantic ports and ports throughout the world as do 
the sailors who sail off the east coast, and there is a certain competi- 
tion as between the union leadership and the men in the union for 
contract benefits and each time a personality or other dispute arises 
as between the unions with which we deal or with which our counter- 
parts deal on the opposite coast, the industry feels the impact of a 
type of whipsaw and I mentioned the word “whipsaw” because this 
likewise is a rather complicated but fairly obvious procedure. At 
least the result is fairly obvious. 

By reason of the diversity of unions that I have described as well 
as the rivalries that exist as between unions, different affiliations, dif- 
ferent jurisdictional claims, and by reason also of a relationship be- 
tween unlicensed and licensed wagewise as well as a relationship 
between the various coasts wagewise, any negotiation with any indi- 
vidual union on either coast is likely to touch off a complete wage 
round for all seagoing personnel under the American flag. 
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This, at least, has been the history of negotiations in the recent past. 

The situation in the port of New York within the past week is in- 
dicative. 

Certain concessions were made to the NMU granting up to 
50 cents a day for an unemployment fund and for pensions and wel- 
fare. Immediately following the conclusion of that negotiation, the 
MEBA and ARA met with the operators and sought not the same 
concessions but something different, and something more, and they 
succeeded in getting not 50 cents a day but 85 cents a day to be adde d 
to a pension fund with no provision for unemployment benefits. 

This will immediately be reflected in demands, at least, upon the 
Pacific coast, because the ARA contract on the Pacific coast is open, 
in fact, expires as of midnight, tomorrow night, so that we may fully 
expect that the same dem: ind for 85 cents or more will be made on the 
Pacific coast operators. 

If this be granted, we may expect that the unlicensed unions, whose 
contract will be negotiable as soon as the certification comes down, will 
make the same demand. It will probably be not the same contract, 
because Mr. Curran’s and Mr. Lundeberg’s philosophies are not fol- 
lowing the same pattern today. 

Likewise the ARA represents a single man aboard each cargo ship 
and the other unions aboard ship have expressed the feeling that any- 
thing that is granted to that one man certainly ought to be extended 
to other members of the crew, so that I think that we can fully expect 
that there will be a wage-round negotiation which will not only affect 
the east coast as it has already, but which is bound to have a very 
serious impact upon the west coast, and, again, if the problem ends 
in the solution which oe something different to the west coast 

sailors than that which was gained by the east coast sailors, this may 
lead as it has in the past a ultimate putting together of both condi- 
tions so that each union catches up with the one which has gained 
something earlier. 

This is the essence of whipsaw. This is what happened in connec- 
tion with the establishment of the 40-hour week when on the Pacific 
coast the sailors union originally said they did not want the 40-hour 
week, they wanted something else. They got the something else and 
the other unions took the 40-hour week and then, of course, the sailors 
union on the west coast wanted the 40-hour week on top of the some- 
thing else. 

This caused the other unions to say, “We want the something else 
that the sailors union obtained.” 

I could mention a similar situation in connection with practically 
every contract with which we deal among the offshore unions. I use 
the sailors as an example simply because this is the dominant union 
in connection with our negotiations. 

Now, with this monolog as a background, I should like to comment 
on the proposal of the staff for the establishment of a separate labor- 
relations agency in connection with the maritime field. 

As I indicated previously in the off-the-record discussions, Pacific 
Maritime Association favors the establishment of such an agency. 
We favor it for a variety of reasons: One, we feel that the maritime 
industry is so unique in its operation, its history, its methods of 
employment, so different from that of any other type of employment 
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known in this country, that the industry is entitled to have an agency 
which will specialize in maritime problems. 

Now, concerning these differences, I do not propose to extend dis- 
cussion. But I would like to comment briefly, and what I have in mind 
when I say the unique character of our labor relationship, apart from 
the character of the people involved, is that for more than 20 years 
I have been engaged in labor-relations work. I am not a steamboat 
man, as the unions refer to steamship people. I am a lawyer. 

Prior to the time that I came to Pacific Maritime Association in 
1952, my experience had been with manufacturers and retailers and 
distributors and public utilities and various others in normal shore- 
side operation. I had no conception of the differences that existed 
as between shoreside and maritime employment until I found myself 
actively engaged in the work of the Pacific Maritime Association. 

You must realize that by reason of our method of rotary hire, both 
offshore and onshore, the steamship company or stevedore does not 
have a regular force in the sense that every employer has. For every 
voyage a new crew must be signed on. The only people aboard ship 
who can be said to be on the payroll of the employer in the normal 
fashion are the master, the chief officer, and the chief engineer. They 
are selected by and are the employees of the company. 

The others, including the mates and assistant engineers are assigned 
to the ship by the union, and they are assigned in rotation by rules 
established by the union. 

On the longshore side, the same situation exists. 

Indeed, the method of dispatch and hiring was established by a 
Presidential board, as I mentioned, in 1934. 

We maintain dispatching halls which are jointly supported by the 
employer and employee, both as to cost and operation. 

A limited number of men are registered in each port. These are 
the men who are available to be dispatched for work and they are 
dispatched cargo by cargo. That is, a stevedore does not have a 
preferred or regular crew of employees. These gangs are dispatched 
on a day-to-day basis. 

This does not exist in any other form of employment that I know of 
in this country. It is certainly something which cannot and should 
not be changed. It is something which, if change were attempted, 
would probably result in a complete destruction of any operation that 
we might have. 

I think this has been demonstrated in the strikes of the past, par- 
ticularly the 1934 general strike, which established basically for long- 
shoremen at least this particular method of dispatch. It may be 
justified. It is justified from the point of view of attempting to 
decasualize a very casual type of employment. It has certain social 
implications which are valid but it is different from anything that 
exists in connection with any other operation in the country. 

The type and kind of men who are attracted to the sea has been 
said to be and to a large degree probably is a different type of person 
than those that desire and seek shoreside employment. ‘These peculi- 
arities and many others give rise to a problem which quite candidly 
the agencies of Government that have to do with labor relations do 
not understand. They have not specialized in this field. Very few 
people have. 
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As long ago as 1952, when we had the strike that I have described 
with the sailors on the Pacific coast, I came to Washington to urge 
that the Department of Labor, that the Conciliation Service, even 
the White House, should have someone assigned to and sufficiently 
concerned with maritime operations so that they could be of under- 
standing and perhaps of help in solving the problems of the industry. 

At that time I talked to C yrus C hing, who was head of the Con- 
ciliation Service. I talked to Mr. Gatov and Admiral Cochrane at 
the Maritime Administration. I talked to John Steelman in the 
White House. I talked to Admiral Dennison and since that time I 
talked to agencies of the Department of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of Labor, even to Defense, to the Labor Board, to anybody else 
that would listen to me, urging the Government to find a method or 
a mechanism for inte! resting itself in this unique operation. 

T do not think that it should be tacked on to the Railway Labor Act 
or any other act or even that it should be a part of Taft-Hartley. 
[ think that the labor agency to deal with maritime affairs should be 
a separate agency exclusively dealing with maritime affairs and deal- 
ing with the peculiar problems that arise in maritime affairs, not 
to doa job on unions or rescue employers, but to do a job to help ships 
operate and maintain operation. 

We do need certainly some support of this kind. We do need some 
assistance in this direction. 

[ think that there is justification for it not only on the basis of the 
unique character of the industry but on the peculiar interest that our 
(;overnment has in the operation of these ships. 

I need not stress that, of course, but the money involved, the invest- 
ment already made, the angle of national defense, the very economic 
security of the country, all of these things point up that here is an 
industry which pec uliarly should attract Government assistance not 
only financially but in the job of trying to improve a very complex 
labor-management situation. 

Now, specifically with regard to the staff bill, we would have certain 
suggestions that to some degree, at least, go beyond the recommenda- 
tions that are made in the bill as drafted. 

I have a rather brief memorandum. I gave a copy of it to Mr. 
Casey yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. Casey. Do you have extra copies of that, Mr. St. Sure? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. I think I may have enough here. 

This is an attempt to outline in general language certain recom- 
mendations, many of which parallel the provisions of the staff bill, 
but there are some features of this proposal which is not an attempt 
to draft legislation but simply generally commenting upon objectives 
that would go beyond the specific staff proposal. 

We do feel that there should be an independent Federal board or 
agency as I have indicated. 

We do feel that the jurisdiction of this Board should cover both 
offshore and onshore employment directly related to the maritime in- 
dustry with both longshoring as well as the seagoing operation. 

We believe the proper exc Jusions should be made in connection with 
the top supervisory people and others who are not directly affected as 
would be under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

We feel that the Board should have duties which in the main fol- 
low the outline as proposed in the staff bill, but we likewise feel that 
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something should be added here which I expect is new in connection 
with | ibor legislation as proposed. We feel that since we have had dif- 
ficulty in operating under existing grievance procedures, even where 
we have, by contract, provisions for arbitration we would find those 
procedures breaking down. 

We feel that the Board or this Agency should have the right by in- 
junction or by other court action or by specific performance, by requir- 
ing specific performance of the contract ; to require that work continue 
while grievance procedures are being exhausted rather than that the 
so-called hard-timing or job action which we have on both offshore and 
onshore operations under existing contracts be allowed to come into 
play which stops the work and destroys the operation even though a 
grievance procedure could bring about a result if it were followed. 

We likewise feel that the Agency should not be a supplement to the 
NLRB. We think vhat the actual question of representation and the 
handling of unfair labor practices should be within the authority of 
this special body. 

We think, likewise, that the act should take cognizance of and that 
the Board should take cognizance of the pec uliar hiri ing provisions of 
the maritime industry, in effect, to legalize these provisions. 

It is true that the Labor Board in various decisions has said that in 
form the hiring methods, both offshore and onshore methods, are legal; 
nevertheless, we are faced with the constant challenge that these pro- 
visions might be upset. 

We believe that these operations should be legalized in some form 
whether that proposed in the bill of Senator Magnuson at the last ses- 
sion or in some of the alternative bills that were suggested at that time, 
but in any event this subject likewise we think should be under the 
jurisdiction of a board preoccupied only with maritime matters, be- 

cause our problems do not compare with those in the building trades 
or manufacturing or other types of operation. 

We think, likewise, that in connection with endeavoring to 
strengthen the operation of grievance procedures and in making effec- 
tive the mechanical procedures for arbitration that the Federal Arbi- 
tration Act should be amended so as to provide and not preclude the 
obtaining of specific performance and the enforcement of agreements 
in connection with arbitration of maritime labor disputes. 

As the act is now drafted, my counsel advises me that there is con- 
fusion in the court decisions, and there is confusion in the language 
of the Federal Arbitration Act itself as to whether maritime griev- 
ances are subject to enforcement under the arbitration procedures. 

We think that this should be clarified and that the arbitration pro- 
cedures should be given sanction. 

In the main, our recommendation would be for a bill of the type 
that the staff has proposed with the additions that I have endeavored 
to outline, all of which we believe would tend to strengthen the pos- 
sibilities of having a stabilized operation and to arrive at a better 
contractual as well as administrative result in connection with our 
labor agreements. 

I realize, sir, that I have gone considerably all over the waterfront 
in this discussion. 

The Crarman. You made the finest presentation of this compli- 
cated subject that in all my time on this committee [ have ever heard. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Thank you. 
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The Cuairman. Could you tell me, do you have some idea what is 
in the minds of men who invest in this industry? What is the at- 
traction? What causes them to get into a situation when those who 
earn a livelihood from it do not seem to be interested in its perpetu- 
ation ¢ 

Mr. Sr. Sure. This is one of the most preplexing problems that 
I have found. 

The Cuamman. That is a very broad statement, I realize, but I 
wonder sometimes about the leadership of the men that live in this 
industry. What do they think is eventually going to happen unless 
something is done, phaaabonte shows an interest to keep it going ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. There are those, of course, Mr. Chairman, who have 
reasoned or wrestled with this very problem and have reached a con- 
clusion. They have left the industry. They have gone out of busi- 
ness. 

The American Hawaiian Steamship Co. was the oldest operation 
we had on the Pacific coast. They are no longer operating their 
ships on the Pacific coast. They have 1 or 2 left of which they are 
about to dispose. They have simply abandoned the operation. 

Now, as to why this is necessary, I cannot answer it. 

The Cuatrman. I wish all of Congress could have heard your 
statement here this morning. I wish that all the Members of the 
House and Senate could have heard your statement here this morning. 

Have you finished ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. On the minimum-maximum proposal, our position 
is that we think this is not desirable legislation. This does not mean 
that we feel that the problem of what may be fair and reasonable in 
determining the measure of subsidy reimbursement is not likewise a 
serious problem. Our feeling, however, is that the existing act does 
provide a sufficient authority and responsibility so far as the Maritime 
Administration is concerned ; that the Maritime Administration should 
administratively assume that responsibility without the necessity of 
further legislation. 

We are concerned with the suggestion of establishing maximum 
wages as well as minimum. This does not lead to, as some have 
claimed, an intrusion by Government into collective bargaining in 
the sense that the bargain reached would have any binding effect. 
That is, I realize the bill proposes merely to limit the amount of re- 
payment, not to fix the wage, as such. The wage would have to be 
bargained but the determination would be made later, but in my own 
experience, particularly during war labor times when you had maxi- 
mums established, the maximum became the minimum and I do not 
think it is proper for any agency of Government to get. into the field 
of endeavoring to determine what is fair and reasonable before a nego- 
tiation takes place. 

I think it should be determined afterward whether the settlement 
was collusive or unfair or fraudulent and they, I believe, could de- 
termine what amount would be allowed for reimbursement. 

I think that the labor-relations field, as I have experienced it, over 
the last 20 years, is so dynamic that as Government agencies operate, 
and I say this with respect, that if they established a minimum wage 
for this year, 2 months from now it might be obsolete. 

Certainly there was not in any industry 2 months ago the guaran- 
teed annual wage. Today we have it in the automotive field and on 
the waterfront within the last month. 
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I doubt very much that the Maritime Administration could have 
foreseen the fact that this was going to become a specific item in the 
bargaining over the country in ‘time to establish the limits or limita- 
tions or restrictions upon that particular subject. In other words, I 
feel that the principle of investigation, which the act proposes, is the 
proper principle. 

I think that the method of legislation suggested is not the proper 
method. I think that the administrative procedures of the Board 
should be used. 

As I heard Mr. Morse indicate yesterday, although I am not too 
clear how he proposes to go about ‘it, he evidently feels that the act 
does require that such responsibility be assumed by the Maritime 
Administration, 

Mr. Casry. Then representing the subsidized as well as the nonsub- 
sidized operators on the west coast, it is their position that the Mari- 
time Board has sufficient administrative authority to pass upon the 
fairness and reasonableness of wages without the necessity for 
legislation. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. That is correct. That is the official position both of 
the Pacific American Steamship Association and the Pacific Maritime 
Association on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Casry. What proportion of subsidized and nonsubsidized op- 
erators do you have in the PMA so far as bargaining is concerned with 
the offshore unions ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Well, all of the subsidized operations on the coast are 
in PMA. I would say that voting strength is fairly evenly divided. 
We have domestic as well as offshore operations, the subsidized 
operation. 

Frankly, we do not very often think in terms of that division. That 
is why I hesitate to cal] it: American President Lines, Pacific Far 
East Line, Pacific Transport Lines, Oceanic, Grace, Pope & Talbot, 
are still operating under subsidy. W yerhaeuser, a portion of Pope & 
Talbot, Matson, Alaska Steamship, a portion of the Grace operations, 
Moore-McCormack, a portion of those are not operating under 
subsidy. 

We do not make the division under those terms. 

Mr. Casey. It is about even as far as voting strength is concerned 4 

Mr. Sr. Sure. I would think so. 

Mr. Casry. Would your association oppose the language of the 
present act which provides that the Government will set minimum 
wages ¢ 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Oppose it / 

Mr. Casey. In other words, do you favor repeal of the section 301 
(a) that puts the Government in for the purpose of establishing 
minimum wages / 

Mr. Sr. Sure. No; I think that the policy of Congress, as I under- 
stand the legislative background of the act which determined that 
1inimum wages should be ‘established, was a sound policy. This was 
an industry where there had been, I think, ex xploitation. I think there 
was a danger of depressed wages being continued. 

1 think this is a sound policy to continue. I do not think there is 
any likehhood now that any one can say that the American seaman 
is being’ exploited. 
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Against the possibility that that time may come, I think it is proper 
to provide a minimum standard for wages and conditions at sea. 

Mr. Aten. May I ask one question on that? 

_ act in regard to minimum wages provides for a process of 

.rings before the Board, but the determination of what is fair and 
reasonable makes no such provision. 

“Would you have any opinion as to whether the act should be 

iended so that when the Board is finding what is fair and reasonable 
the ‘re should be a formal hearing ¢ 

Mr. Sr. Sure. This may sound like a rather cynical reply, Mr. 
Allen, but if the Board were to set up hearings in connection with 
whether or not what employers granted by way of wages were fair 
and reasonable and the unions would know that they were going 
to be paid these wages regardless of whether the company got reim- 
bursed, by subsidy, I think you would have the unions coming in to 
help support the position that these were fair and reasonable. 

he unions might be concerned that if the Board continued to 
establish fair and reasonable criteria below collective bargaining 
contracts, that this would have an effect upon future bargaining, but 
| do not think they would have the same concern as to the administra 
tive determination of what is fair and reasonable as they would with 
minimums. 

[ also think that if they have these hearings, the unions would 
not be barred. 

Mr. Auten. I understand that there is no hearing provided, that it 
would all be the matter of an informal procedure, not necessarily 
within any formal requirement. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Well, it might well be. We have had some discus- 
sion about this. I assume that the Board could establish procedures 
of its own which would be available, to have a process of hearing and 
a process of who could be heard and when and how. I think that 
could be done administratively. 

Mr. ALLEN. You would not have an opinion that if the subsidy 
payments were not sufficient to meet the differential between foreign 
and domestic cost that that lack of income might jeopardize operations 
by some - the subsidized operators? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. It could. I do not know that we start with the as- 
iene that what is being paid is not fair and reasonable. I do 
not know whether it is or not or what criteria would be used to deter- 
mine that. 

Certainly as I understand the philosophy of the subsidy operation, 

| think it is intended or was intended to make the American-flag 
competitive with the foreign operator by making up the difference 
Ih cost. 

Now, unless the result of collective bargaining agreements in this 
field, as I say, are either fraudulent, collusive, or outrageous, you are 
talking actually about a parity situation. I think your fair and reason- 
able clause should be, as I say, to avoid something that is faudulent 
or collusive or patently outrageous. I do not think it is to say 
“Could I have done a better job if I were the negotiator or in the place 
of the negotiator for the companies ?” 

[ do not think it is a question of the most desirable result. These 
contracts are negotiated in an atmosphere of pressure and there is 
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nothing more perishable from the point of view of any employer’s 
position that I know of than cargoes and ships. 

The trouble in this industry is that we do not have time to nego- 
tiate agreements because the ship is about to sail and the passengers 
want to be on their way and the shipper wants his cargo delivered, 
so that the pressures become almost unbearable. 

All these things I think have to be taken into account. I think 
that some of the objections to the type and kind of bargaining we 
have had which may lead to some of the results which are criticized 
would be removed if there were some provision for a slowing down 
of the procedures by avoiding the hardtiming and job action as I 
mentioned by having enforceable and workable grievance procedures 
and arbitration results. If I could go back to that for a moment, 
we do have in our contracts, and in all of our contracts, grievance 
procedures, and we do have procedures that lead to arbitration. 

One of the difficulties is that we do not have a chance to use them. 

A patrolman or a port agent for a union will come aboard a ship 
and someone will tell him, as happened last week, that the washing 
machine is broken down and the chief engineer and the skipper will 
tell us that the washing machine is all right. 

So the union agent says, “I know it isn’t all right. There will be 
no crew signed until we get a new washing machine.” 

We get a new washing machine. We do not resort to a grievance 
procedure because we are told that unless we do what the particular 
union requests, the ship won’t sail, the men won’t sign on. 

That is one of the problems of signing on. It is not as if they were 
under discipline. 

Mr. Casry. Do they specify the kind of washing machine? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. In this particular situation they did. 

Mr. Casey. What kind did they want? 

Mr. St. Surr. Maytag. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, unless you provided a Maytag wash- 
ing machine, the crew would not sign on ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. That is correct. I do not mean to suggest that it is 
all quite as insane as this may sound. We do sail ships with some 
regularity, but we do have just too much of this type and kind of 
dispute, both offshore and onshore. 

I have been talking at considerable length here about offshore prob- 
lems. We have a situation on the onshore side, so far as longshore- 
men are concerned, which is comparable if not worse. It varies from 
port to gee. We have objections to and interferences with produc- 
tion and production methods. We actually have a practice in the 
port of Los Angeles which is known as 4 on and 4 off. This means 
that on an 8-man gang, 4 of them work and 4 do not show up. In 
the middle of the shift, the 4 that did not show up come to work 
and the other 4 go home, but we pay for all 8 of them. 

I see that some of you would say, “Why do you do this?” The 
answer is that if you do not do it the operation goes down and so you 
pay a form of blackmail. 

We have endeavored to correct this. The international officers of 
the ILWU have agreed it must be corrected. We have made three 
attempts in the last 2 years to wipe out this practice in the port of 
Los Angeles. Each time we get well on our way and the pressure 
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is on in some particular operation and some individual shipper will 
say, “I do not want my ship tied up. Pay them.” 

Some foreign ship w ill say, “This is the practice. We are not con- 
cerned with it.” 

Or we get into a dispute like the Pacificus which ties up the entire 
operation “of any attempt to solve these problems and we let it drop 
and even now we are again trying to eliminate the so-called 4 on and 
4 off practice in the port of Los Angeles for fear it creeps up the coast 
as it has in some directions in the other ports and murders us com- 
pletely coastwise. 

These things are the responsibility of the unions and also of the 
employer. 

We have not found the way to be able to determine a sufficient policy 
for conformance and observance of contracts so that the employers 
themselves can make a very good case for their side of the picture. 
That is why I say I think we eed some help and this may be a novel 
kind of appeal | to make to a committee of Guoay ‘ess for an employer 


group to come in and say, “We no longer want to be left alone. We 
want some help.” 

I think we need it very badly. 

Mr. Casey. You said that the ILWU contract is to extend for 2 years 
unless the east coast negotiations have some effect on it. 

How would that work ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Well, the ILWU over the past several years has 


urged a uniform expiration date. Traditionally the CIO date has 
been June 15 and the A. F. of L. date has been September. This was 
a part of the national whipsaw. This is both offshore and onshore. 
The ILWU for reasons that I am not sure of, but in any event I know 
merely that they have made the proposal, have suggested over the last 
several years that they would agree to any uniform date. 

Mr. Casey. Has Mr. Lundeberg agreed to a uniform date? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. All of the unions have publicly declared they would 
agree to a uniform date, but it has to be the date of the particular 
union. There has been no willingness yet to have them agree to accept 
somebody else’s date. 

One of the things that the National Conference of Maritime Unions 
that I referred to, which blew up a few months ago, proposed in 1954 
when some of us met with them was that we seriously consider arriving 
at a uniform date. Various compromises were suggested. Nothing 
has been accomplished in this direction except that the longshoremen 
on the Pacific coast during the last negotiation made a specific pro- 
posal that they would move away from their traditional date on the 
Pacific coast, which was a June date, and would accept whatever 
date was determined upon on the east coast without regard to the 
offshore unions. 

This would put the longshore expiration dates on all coasts on a 
uniform basis so that the contract expiration date with the longshore- 
men on the Pacific coast is rather vague. The expiration date may 
be any time from midsummer until the following March if within 
that time a date is arrived at for east coast contract reopening. 

This would be a step in the right direction because one of the prob- 
lems with which we are faced on the offshore and onshore side is the 
whipsaws between what was Mr. Ryan’s and Mr. Bradley’s union and 
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Mr. Bridges on the east coast, because each wanted to make a better 
record, 

It has been under discussion during the past years after endeavoring 
to arrive at a parity position as between longshore wage cost on the 
two coasts. This is difficult and has been impossible up to now. Of 
course, the idea of parity from the union point of view is that parity 
is the highest thing they can find to compare with. The employers 
want to compare it with the lowest thing. 

By reason of the fact that we have a 6-hour straight-time day on 
the Pacific coast and they have an 8-hour day on the east coast, the 
fact that we have different gang size, different port rules, it is pretty 
difficult if not impossible to compare wage costs and to arrive at any 
semblance of parity. 

In addition to that, the industry is singularly lacking in informa- 
tion with regard to cargo-tonnage production. We have endeavored 
to secure figures on the Pacific coast which would give a picture of 
productivity on the longshore side so that we could have something 
substantial to point to both from the standpoint of costs as well as the 
standpoint of wage negotiations, but we have not been able to secure 
these figures. 

Even our own members are unwilling to produce the figures. 

Mr. Seety-Brown. May I ask a question ? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sepry-Brown. When you talk about a uniform date, does that 
mean that the contracts would all run for the same length of time ona 
yearly basis? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. We certainly would urge that they run at least for a 
year’s basis. One of the other problems which has heckled us has been 
the so-called indeterminate contract period. This was one of the 
things that we endeavored to straighten away in the 1952 strike. 

We wanted to have a contract with each union which would run 
for at least a year. 

Mr. Seevy-Brown. Would you like a longer-term contract if you 
could get it? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. We are proposing contracts up to 5 years with annual 
wage review or review for economic issues or arbitration or whatever. 
We would like a long-term agreement. With the sailors and firemen 
we have been operating on a day-to-day basis since last September. 
We have no contract. This is because of the peculiar Labor Board 
situation. 

Prior to that the contract which we had with the sailors’ union pro- 
vides for a 15-day cancellation clause in the event that certain sections 
of the contract are not observed in the judgment of the union. Other 
contracts are written which provide that they may be reopened 
immediately. 

The standard provision in maritime is to give the union the right 
to reopen on 60 days’ notice. We would like very much and we have 
urged the unions to join with us in obtaining term contracts. We 
would like them to expire at the same time to tan eliminate in some 
degree the whipsaw. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Do you believe that if there should be established 
a Federal board or agency, such as has been suggested in the staff bill, 
that if Congress, in its wisdom, adopts that. legislation that would aid 
in obtaining long-term contracts ? 
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Mr. Sr. Sure. I think it would aid in determining something which 
is completely lacking in this business. 

In the first place, the bitternesses that exist within the industry as 
hetween unions and operators and even as between operators and as 
between unions, make it practically impossible, in fact actually im- 
possible, for the maritime industry on the Pacific coast to get to the 
leaders of the various unions with whom it must deal in the same room. 
They would not sit down together, and all too frequently some of the 
employers would not sit down with each other. 

I have the feeling, and maybe this is oversimplifying, that if there 
were an agency of this Government with the interest that the Gov- 
ernment has in maritime operation and this agency were charged with 
a function in connection with labor relations, maybe this agency could 
get the people to come in and sit down. If even that were accom- 
plished, we would have an improvement in our situation if nothing 
more were accomplished. 

Mr. Seety-Brown. What has been your response from the unions 
regarding this long-term contract proposal? Do the unions, as they 
deal with you, indicate a desire to have a long-term contract, or do 
they prefer the other? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Each union has indicated quite currently that they 
are willing to talk about and in fact are anxious for a long-term 
contract. 

I think some of you heard some of the testimony of the desire of 
) Matson in connection with the construction of new ships to have some 
> assurance in a long-term contract. 

; Asrecently as last week, we had a meeting involving the unlicensed 
unions and the representatives of APL and the Matson Co. in connec- 
} tion with the operation of passenger ships at which we expressly pro- 

posed that there be consideration given in the upcoming negotiations 
| to long-term contracts, as long as 5 years, at least 2 years, and the 
| response that we got was pretty typical. These unions with whom we 
were discussing it, which were the unlicensed unions, said, “We have 
no objection to this particular provision but get the other fellow tied 
down first.” 

And also the reservation is always made, “We don’t trust the ship- 
owners. 

“We are not sure we want to give you a long-term contract. We 
would rather hold the club over your head by reason of cancellation 
rights because we think you do not keep your word.” 
| This is why, even though the expression is currently that everybody 
wants stability, nobody seems to know how to get at it. Nobody seems 

to be willing to give up his particular position at the moment whether 
it is based upon history or whether based upon some resentment to 
actually get the job accomplished. 

Everybody intellectually accepts the idea that this is desirable but 
nothing seems to be able to implement it. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. In other words, a long-term contract would give 
stability which would encourage a shipowner to possibly expand his 
operation and at the same time would guarantee a steadier employment 
to the labor force; is that correct ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Yes, sir. Actually, in connection with contemplated 
new ship construction and companies that would be in the position 
to risk capital along with Government risking capital for construc- 
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tion of new ships, I believe that if they had an assurance of oper- | 
ation over a reasonable period of time without interruption of sched- | 
ules and services and without loss of cargoes, they could actually guar- | 
antee jobs, because if ships can sail on schedule you can guarantee 7 
that men are going to sail those ships. | 

Actually, as the chairman suggested, the atmosphere we find our- 7 
selves in is destructive of jobs and of shipping and one of the major 
difficulties, not the economic one alone, is the problem of people. 

It. is a problem of finding a way of getting this operation on the 
track. 

Mr. Sre_y-Brown. Could I ask another question, although it does 
not immediately involve the discussion we have had ? 

How long does the contract which has recently been signed with 
General Motors and Ford run? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Three years, I believe. Contracts nowadays are | 
being written for 3 or 5 years. I think those contracts were 3-year _ 
contracts. 

Mr. SreLy-Brown. But you would favor at least a 3-ycar contract, 7 
and a 5-year contract if you could get it? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. We would be very glad to start with settling for a 
1-year contract. 

We would take anything from there on up. 

We think it is desirable to have a longer term agreement. We 
think it is protection from the union point of view. We know it is 
protection from our point of view. 

It is a protection not only against the expiration but against other 7 
unions where you have animosities. The very fact of the contract will 
stop raids. 

Mr. Seerty-Brown. It is your feeling that a long-term contract — 
is something actually that both labor and management want but they — 
are looking for the means of getting those contracts ¢ 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Yes, sir. 

Mr. See.ty-Brown. Or they are looking for an atmosphere where ~ 
that kind of contract can actually be entered into in good faith and 
lived up to? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Yes, sir. { 

Mr. Casey. Actually, Mr. St. Sure, you have said that the unions 7 
are reluctant to enter into a long-term contract because of the fact 
that the employers refuse to stick to a contract, so to speak. 

Is that the union’s position ¢ 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. And is it not a fact that history has shown that on ~ 
the west coast it has been a constant succession of side deals and under- 7 
the-table deals and all kinds of deals that gives a union adequate 
basis for taking that position ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. I think that there are certainly valid grounds for ~ 
the unions’ suspicion from employers’ attitudes in this industry in ~ 
the past. 

Certainly, the description I gave earlier of the scope-of-work basic 7 
agreement where the same employers, the same companies within a 
matter of hours made what I think were conflicting commitments to 7 
two contending unions, certainly this gives each union, I think, thie 
right to be suspicious of the employer; and this condition still exists. | 

Mr. Casey. That is where they made them on top of the table. 


rm 
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Mr. Sr. Sure. Well, part of it was on top of the table. Part was 
by a resolution passed by a committee and it was not written in the 
contract in the same form that it was later confirmed, but apart from 
whether it is on top of the table or below the table, there is a “definite 
lack of policy” and some even use a stronger term. 

They say a “lack of integrity,” within the industry, which I think 
is a part of the problem with which we are contending. 

Mr. Casey. Let us take, for example, this resolution passed dur- 
ing the time of the Pacificus dispute. The substance as I understand, 
was that we now propose that the members of PMA do not cheat 
one another from now on. Will you give the story of that resolu- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Sr. Sure. One of the problems of the industry traditionally— 
and I do not think this is unique in PMA, because similar experiences 
have been told to me and some I have encountered myself in New 
York—is because of this constant contention of unions for position 
and for power without, as I say, saying which may be right and which 
may be the better union. This, in itself, has caused the employers to 
choose up sides. There are the employers who favor the LLWU be- 
cause they think the ILWU might hurt them more than some other 
union. There are the employers who favor the philosophy of Mr. 
Lundeberg to fight the ILWU, and there are those who try to get 
along with both and have men assigned within their organization: 
“You are a Lundeberg man.” “You are a Bridges man.” 

This kind of political on top of economic maneuvering has led to 
some of the employers within an association like PMA to actually 
curry favor with union leaders by disclosing information that goes 
on within the employer discussions. 

In fact, we find that we can have our records of proceedings not 
only in our own minute book but we can pick up the labor papers of 
the following day or week and the proceedings will be disclosed in the 
labor papers. Not that we do anything that might not be properly dis- 
closed, but at least it seems embarrasing. 

The particular resolution that Mr. Casey speaks of is one that is 
a matter of public knowledge because there were side deals being 
made under pressures to operate ships. 

We did propose a resolution or policy by the members of PMA that 
they would not disclose to any one in connection with any union nego- 
tiation the employer position during the course of negotiation, or 
during the course of discussions that they would not deal directly or 
separately negotiate for any contract where there was an existing 
contract in the name of the association; in other words, that the asso- 
ciation would be the spokesman for the industry. 

This resolution was presented, was described by our counsel, when 
somebody said, “What do you need it for,” and somebody said, “The 
only reason we need it is because we do not trust each other.” 

It was then described as a resolution against cheating. 

As I say, one of the proposals of the resolution was that the pro- 
ceedings of the membership would not be disclosed to unions and the 
resolution itself turned up in the hands of the unions within a half 
hour; and on the original vote as I recall it, it took us 2 days’to get 
the resolution even to a vote, because there was concern about whether 
or not such a policy should be adopted. 
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Mr. Casey. What was the vote when it was taken? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Either on this or some comparable resolution which 
had to do with the Pacificus, the original vote, as I recall, was 35 
“Aye,” and 38 withheld, and it took us 2 days to get the withheld 
votes to change their minds and agree to the resolution. 

Mr. Casry. The story that I heard was that on this particular 
resolution 35 refrained and 30 voted and I did not hear that they ever 
changed their vote. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. They did finally. That is how we got the Pacificus 
back into operation. 

Mr. Casgy. Tell us about the 1952 strike when you first came into 
this industry. Did you not have a caucus to decide that you were 
going to have a united front in meeting with Lundeberg and then you 
had another caucus before you walked into the room with Lundeberg? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Yes. 

Mr. Cassy. Of course, Lundeberg, when you told him you had a 
united front, laughed at you, put on his hat and walked out. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. I am not sure of the sequence, but something of 
that kind happened. One of the particular problems we were faced 
with in 1952 and we did have an industry position, I believe, and a 
policy determined that certain of these things should be corrected 
that I have been describing or attempt made to correct them. 

I did believe that the industry had a determination to accomplish 
some of these things, but I found very quickly that every time that 
we would publicly or officially take a position in negotiations that the 
unions claimed, and it later evdacel: they were correct, that some of 
those represented by PMA were actually directly dealing with the 
union, advising them that the PMA policy was not a firm policy. 

This sort of thing is a continual problem. 

Mr. Cassy. So, in other words, when you get into a negotiation 
where the policy that is decided upon among management is imme- 
diately relayed to labor, including the maximum amount to which 
you can possibly go in your negotiations, you have an impossible 
situation in even walking into the negotiating room. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. That is the position you find yourself in today as head 
of PMA; is it not? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. That is largely true. I do not think—yes, I will say 
it is true. This is one of the problems that we are faced with. It is 
not so much the question of knowing the maximum authority that may 
be allowed, and so forth. Indeed, as having represented associations 
of employers over the years, we very frequently do not ask them to 
set a maximum, because we are afraid not only in this industry but in 
other industries, that it will leak, but it is more a matter of opinion in 
the matter of direction and policy. 

You must realize and if I have not filled it in, I should stress it, 
that this is the atmosphere in which we operate: I was invited to 
attend and did attend the dedication of the Sailors Home in Seattle, 
which was constructed by the Sailors Union, and I was very pleased 
to be invited, and I attended and participated in the ceremonies. The 
Governor of the State and various public and union officials were 
there. Immediately I appeared at such a function, some of the people 
on the longshore side would say, “St. Sure is a Lundeberg man.” 
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In October, a year ago, the longshoremen had a celebration in San 
Francisco, a 20-year anniversary of their contract signing, and I sup- 
pose it was a propaganda affair, but it was held at a leading hotel and 
many public officials were present, and as president of the Pacific 
Maritime Association, I was invited to attend and I did. Promptly, 
the union on the other side of the philosophical picture made the state- 
ment which is the recurring one, “St. Sure is cozying with the 
Communists.” 

This is the atmosphere with which we deal. We have to deal with a 
certified union which the other unions say is Communist-led. By 
law we must deal with this union and we are accused of guilt by 
association. 

Mr. Seety-Brown. You are not unique in that position because 
many Members of Congress and many committees find themselves 
in that position. 

Mr. St. Sure. I realize that is not peculiar to the San Francisco 
waterfront, but it is aggravating. 

Mr. Casry. You mentioned that in 1948 management decided to 
refuse to deal with the ILWU on the basis that the leaders had not 
complied with the non-Communist affidavit provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Mr. St. Sure. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. And that they eventually lost the strike and that there- 
upon there developed what is known in the west coast as the New Look. 

Now, does that imply that that union is still not in conformance 
with the non-Communist affidavit provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. The ILWU has been in compliance and is in com- 
pliance and was on the last ballot in connection with the cooks and 
stewards proceedings and as far as I know, they have complied. 

Mr. Casry. Were they in compliance at the time or when did they 
get into compliance? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. They came into compliance, I think, by reason of 
their own desire to avail themselves of certain of the services of the 
Labor Board that they wanted to use. 

Up to that time, as a matter of policy, as I recall, they instructed 
their officers not to sign and not to invoke any of the Board 
procedures. 

I think they found it desirable to invoke some of the protection of 
the Board procedures in connection with elections, and so on. 

In any event, whatever the reason, they have been in compliance. 

Mr. Casey. It is true, of course, that any deficiencies that exist with 
respect to management in the negotiating of these wage agreements 
that give rise to a breakdown on the part of management directly 
affect the subsidies that we pay to American shipping on the west 
coast. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Well, that is true. 

Mr. Casey. Now, on the 1952 strike, is it a fact that after that strike 
had gone on for some time, I think for the total duration of 62 days, 
that you received an ultimatum from one of the big ship owners on 
the west coast that unless that strike was settled in 48 hours, they would 
make their own deal? 

Mr. Sr. Surn. That is correct. 


_ Casry. Did Lundeberg get wind of that ultimatum given to 
you? 
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Mr. Sr. Sure. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Casey. You said they got more in the settlement of the strike 
than they asked for. They asked for a 4 or 5 percent wage increase, 
did they? ; 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Their opening request was for a 5 percent wage 1n- 
crease. 

There was definite indication they would have accepted less or 
might even have waived the wage increase. They asked for the 40- 
hour week and 4 hours guaranteed overtime at sea for daymen and 
at the last minute, after we reached agreement on their full demand 
for wages and their full demand for overtime with at least a con- 
versational settlement of the so-called scope of work problem, they 
made a further demand which had never been heard of before for addi- 
tional welfare benefits. This was at midnight on the last day of the 
last minute of settlement and they received that also. 

This demand was not put in until 15 minutes before the strike was 
settled. 

Mr. Casry. Was there refusal on the part of the owners to agree to 
arbitration at the beginning of the strike? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. At the beginning of that strike, the position of the 
owners was that the proposal was for a 5 percent wage demand at the 
time that the Wage Stabilization Board was still in operation. The 
owners’ position was that they would not negotiate any wage item 
until they had a clarification and settlement, that the 15-day clause 
be taken out of the contract, the contract be written for a specified 
period of time, and that the scope of work problem be clarified on a 
status quo basis. 

They said: 

Unless these things are negotiated we are not going to discuss or submit to 
arbitration the issue of wages. 

Subsequently they changed that and agreed to submit to the Wage 
Stabilization Board or to arbitration. 

At that time, the union said it was too late. 

Mr. Casey. Was there a subsequent short strike aftér the 62-day 
strike had been settled ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. We have had a number of short strikes. 

Mr. Casry. The strike I am referring to is the strike that ensued 
over the delay of the Wage Stabilization Board. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Yes, there was. After it was agreed that the wage 
issue would be accepted by the employees, it was necessary for the 
wage agreement to be submitted to the Wage Stabilization Board in 
Washington. The Wage Stabilization Board in Washington at that 
time was pretty well jammed up with pending proceedings plus the 
fact that rumors were rife that the Board was about to go out of 
operation. 

In any event, they did not act upon the application promptly. 
There were other applications of other unions ahead of it in connec- 
tion with the maritime field, and the Sailors Union therefore went on 
strike against the nonaction of the Wage Stabilization Board. 

We were only able to resolve that issue after several days’ work 
stoppage by an agreement that Pacific Maritime would not only press 
the issue before the Wage Stabilization Board but that I would at- 
tend such a session with Mr. Lundeberg jointly and make a repre- 
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sentation to the Board for immediate and full acceptance of the wage 
settlement. 

Upon the basis of that agreement, the Sailors Union went back to 
work, 

Mr. Casey. Then is there some implication there that the Sailors 
claimed that you were dragging your feet in getting this approved by 
» Wage Stabilization Board # 

Me Sr. Sure. I do not know whether there was that implication or 
not. 

The head of the counterpart of the Pacific Maritime Association, 
the head of the Merchant Marine Institute, wrote a letter to the Wage 
Stabilization Board protesting their going beyond the parity which 
had then been achieved and because the owners’ representative on the 
east coast had protested against the Wage Stabilization Board proc- 
essing these requests, the west coast owners were accused of sabotaging 
the agreement and we were charged with having been responsible for 
the east coast position. We denied that we were. In fact, we had had 
no knowledge of it. 

Nevertheless, the suspicion did exist and perhaps contributed to the 
actual calling of the strike. 

This was overcome by, as I say, making a public appearance and 
the declaration. I offered to appear on the steps of the Capitol and 
explain to the world that we were in favor of the wage increase and 
vetting the thing settled. 

This was compromised by my appearing before the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board and making such a statement. 

Mr. Casry. Did the east coast withhold making a contract during 
that strike? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. No; they did not. 

Mr. Casry. Were they not caught in a whipsaw as a result of the 
herease that you gave in 1952? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. I am trying to recall the sequence. I know they had 
to apply the same result across-the-board. In fact, there was a whole 
series of whipsaw operations there both as a result of strike negotia- 
tion and arbitration, which in the main, over a period of 18 months, 
resulted in a net 22-percent increase in seamen’s wages during that 
period of time. 

I his was a combination of strike, arbitration, negotiation, and whip- 

“ie ‘ASEY. You mentioned this Zonsina deal. I yee that you 
said Mr Lundeberg proposed it. Was it his original ide: 

When you spoke about it, you said Lundeberg aan to reduce 
manning scales and these other things. 

Was it his original proposal ? 

Mr. Sv. Sure. That I do not know. We did not negotiate the con- 
tract. It was made by a member of Pacific Maritime Association 
who resigned the day that the contract was signed and so far as I 
Know the contract. was negotiated by Mr. Lundeberg and this agent 

io chartered this ship. All I know is the agreement itself as I have 
seen it a 

Ry x ‘AsEY. Well, did the member of PMA that resigned resign 

i the a that this contract was signed or a month before? 
Mr. Sr. Surp. No; he resigned the same day. 
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Mr. Casry. What was the name of that member, International 
Shipping Co.? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. That is correct. 

Mr. Casry. And they had bareboat-chartered the ship from the 
Alaska Steamship Co. ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. The ship belonged to Alaska Steamship Co. They 
bareboated to International Shipping Co. As soon as the ship was 
bareboated to International Shipping Co., they amended the contract 
that they had had with the sailors union, I think, back in 1952, to 
provide the new conditions which are in the so-called Z7’onsina contract, 
and the ship was then time-chartered to a member of PMA. 

Mr. Casey. Pacific Far East ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Pacific Far East. 

Mr. Casey. International Shipping Corp. was an agent for Far 
East ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. I understand they are their agent in Seattle. 

Mr. Casey. You said that there was some objection to that Z’onsina 
arrangement from the other unions. That was because the arrange- 
ment covered only sailors union of the Pacific personnel ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. As I understand the agreement provided that the 
entire personnel of the ship would be supplied by the sailors union 
of the Pacific, the master, the engineer, the mates, the radio operators, 
and all the unlicensed personnel. 

Regardless of the merits of the contract itself, this immediately put 
PMA in the position, since we have to deal with the mates and engi- 
neers and the ARA as well as other unions, in the unlicensed group, 
that if they were opposed to this by reason of their claim or feeling 
that it took their jurisdiction from them even though we thought the 
Tonsina contract was a very fine contract, if we had so declared we 
would have had the mates and MEBA, and ARA, accusing us of 
trying to deprive them of their jobs. 

So we made no comment. However, the reaction was immediate. 
The ARA and MEBA have now proposed to Pacific Maritime Asso- 
ciation that in any new contracts that the members of Pacific Maritime 
Association must agree that they will not operate any ships under 
charter or otherwise except with recognition of the jurisdiction of 
the particular unions which feel that this contract is to their disinterest. 

In other words, if this proposal is insisted upon one of the practices 
which has been common with all American-flag operators to charter 
from time to time, to meet an immediate trade need, an east coast or 
even a foreign ship and put it in their particular trade to meet the 
peak of operation that they are faced with, the present union’s de- 
mands, if acceded to, would prevent this practice. In other words, the 
ship would have to be manned in accordance with the jurisdictional 
lines as established in the PHA contract. 

We are concerned about this. It is nothing that we have discussed 
as yet with any of the unions but it is the type of thing again which 
comes into this entire labor-relations picture among the maritime 
unions which causes difficulty. 

Mr. Casey. Has there been any discussion as to the future arrange- 
ments similar to the 7’onsina arrangement ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. There have been discussions about it. The sailors 
union has proposed, publicly offered, a similar type contract to any 
operator who will operate a ship or ships on that basis, and there 
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have been discussions of operators coming into the field particularly 
on bulk-cargo operations and operating in this fashion. 

This might be a desirable thing. It might lkewise create some 
serious jurisdictional disputes. 

Mr. Casey. But the arrangement has been offered provided only 
that sailors union personnel ship. 

Mr. St. Sure. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Casey. You said at one time during your testimony, and I 
thought I might give you a chance to clarify it, that the companies 
had an academic interest in this sort of arrangement, and it occurred 
to me that if this sort of arrangement was one that was designed 
to cut down operating costs and thereby reduce the subsidy bill, 
maybe their interest is a little more than academic. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Well, academic is not the right word. I mean in 
the standpoint of operations aboard ship, I think that many people 
are agreed, including many of the union people, and the Z'ons¢na 
type contract is in this direction: that we ought to get away from 
not the theory of the 40-hour week at sea, which is a paradoxical 
thing, because men work 56 hours even though the contracts provide 
40, but that one solution to this very complex and sometimes irrational 
wage structure that we have would be to have a wage for seamen not the 
penalties for time worked within the regular shift, not some of the 
in-lieu-of allowances, and various other things we have in the contract, 
but a stated wage, whatever that wage might be for the time that is 
required to be worked normally at sea, the 56 hours; and this is one 
of the principles of the 7’onsina agreement. 

In 1954, as I said, at the conference of maritime unions, at that 
time we believed that both the NMU and the SUP and the other 
seafaring unions were interested in attempting to approach a revision 
of the wage structure for maritime unions, so I say our interest is 
more than academic. 

That thing that slows us down is that in order to even talk about 
this thing you are talking about something which is so controversial 
jurisdictionally that you hesitate to talk about it. 

[ am talking about it here by describing the dilemma in which I 
find myself. Certainly we would like to have, and I think it would 
be wise to discuss a type of seafaring agreement which would pro- 
vide a wage for whatever the classification of work might be, and 
that the man would be expected to do whatever work he was required 
to do in the tradition of the sea and not have a special price for taking 
the garbage on deck or a special price for painting in somebody 
else’s alley. 

This contract also involves the matter of reduced personnel aboard 
ship. Iam not an operator. I do not know whether the offsets in- 
volves lack of maintenance that might be performed when you had 
less men in a crew would measure to a real saving. These are things 
that operators would have to answer. 

Our inclination would be to say that this type of thing should be 
discussed; it should be explored, but not if it results from our point 
of view in having the unions that do not like this arrangement say, 
“If you do discuss it, then we won’t talk to you.” . 

[ had one of the representatives in the hall of this building yes- 
terday, as a direct result of the Zonsina type discussions, say to me 
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that his union would not sit down in the same room with the sailors 
to negotiate problems this year. Previously they had been affiliated. 
This is the sort of thing that gets us into difficulty quite apart from 
the basic soundness of the approach or consideration that should be 
given to an approach of this kind. 

Mr. Casey. Then the real objection to the 7’onsina arrangement, as 
it presently exists is the fact that it steps on the toes of other unions 
who properly should be represented on the ship? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. That certainly is the problem that has arisen so far 
us we are concerned. 

I read the union papers and on the east coast, Mr. Curran says this 
isan attempt to destroy the 40-hour week. It depends upon whom you 
talk with as to what kind of reaction you get. 

Mr. Casey. Is it not a fact that the 40-hour week at sea is merely a 
name? In other words, they work 56 hours and that is their regular 
tour of duty. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. So far as the watch standers are concerned, that is 
true. Of course, originally overtime as I remember it in negotiations 
vears ago was for the purpose of discouraging work. It was to pre- 
vent work being performed in odd hours. At sea, this is not true. 
The men have no place to go. There are not accomodations aboard to 
have a relief crew take over so that the work is done by the same men 
in the last 16 hours as in the first 40 hours. So, from that point of 
view, it is a paradoxical kind of thing. From the standpoint of your 
daymen, they do work the 40-hour w reek normally except that on the 
west coast they have 4 hours guaranteed overtime whether the work is 
there for them or not. 

We are supposed to provide work for them. That is to equalize the 
take home pay, not because the work is required or may not be required. 

Mr. Casey. I have heard it said that in Los Angeles particularly the 
shipowners find it difficult to get longshore gangs, that time and again 
they come in there and order Gor7 gangs and et either none or 1 or 2. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. We have had a very difficult situation in the port of 
Los Angeles in connection with gang shortages. We have been trying 
to do something about it. 

This stems from the fact that we have this method of registration 
of longshoremen and by mutual agreement we arrive at a figure on the 
number of men who should make themselves available and be dis- 
patched to work, which will not meet all the high spots nor will it 
measure up to low spots. 

There are great peaks and valleys in the operation of ships. In the 
port of Los Angeles, for some reason, by reason of the routes that are 
traveled and the handling of cargo, there are great fluctuations. For 
example, we had as many as 85 gangs short about a month ago which 
meant that many ships were delayed. That situation was the result 
of a number of factors. Whereas the normal number of ships in this 
port per day were anywhere from 8 to 15, at this particular time there 
were 38 arrivals. This was something that could not be foretold. 
If you could allocate ships the way you allocate men you could avoid 
these things. 

There was an unusual number of arrivals which did create this 
shortage. In addition to that, the shortage is aggravated by port 
practices in the port of Los Angeles, their method of allocating gangs 
which the owners themselves could correct in some degree. 
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In addition, there has been the aggravation of unwarranted work 
stoppages in the port of Los Angeles, and slow down which, of course, 
aggravates the gang shortage, because you have just so many men 
and a certain volume of work to do. 

The ILWU called a 1-day work stoppage on the 6th of June to 
send a delegation in a to the fifth Bridges trial, and this was a 
contract violation, a demonstration up and down the coast. It came 
at a time following a Memorial Day holiday when already there had 
been accumulation of work by reason of the holiday. It came at a 
time when the vacation season was on and the men were taking their 
vacations. 

All of these things aggravated a shortage which has been critical 
in Los Angeles. 

We have made progress within the last week. The union has agreed 
to register 200 additional A men, so called, and 200 additional B men, 
and the applications are being processed, so there will be some immedi- 
ate relief. 

It is a bad situation and it does exist in other ports when there are 
peak operations and when there are seasonal operations. 

In Seattle they did rather better with it because of a seasonal oper- 
ation which correlates in connection with Alaska fishing. They main- 
tain a seasonal pool to take care of these peak periods. 

Mr. Casey. Is this recent signing up of men in the port of Los 
Angeles something that has been under consideration for some time ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. We have been urging it for a long time. The situa- 
tion had become so crucial that we were finally able to get the execu- 
tive committee of the local union to agree on a figure. 

Mr. Casry. When did this take place ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Within the week. That is, the actual agreement. 

The CuarrmMan. It has been since Mr. Bridges was East. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casry. I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Byrne. 

Mr. Byrne. I have no questions. 

The Cramman. Thank you very much. You certainly made a 
splendid witness. 

The committee appreciates it very much. 

The committee will stand adjourned until tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock, when we will continue with the Chairman of the Maritime 
Administration and one of the members of the Board, Mr. Guill. 

(Supplementary comment by Pacific Maritime Association will be 
found beginning on p. 893.) 


(W hereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m., 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955.) 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS OF THE AMERICAN 
MERCHANT MARINE 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22, 1955 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Committee ON Mercuant Marine AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 219, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

In the hearing this morning we will continue with the witness who 
appeared Monday, the Chairman of the Maritime Board. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE G. MORSE, CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL 
MARITIME BOARD, MARITIME ADMINISTRATOR—Resumed 


Mr. Morse. Good morning, gentlemen. I have a prepared state- 
ment. I believe copies have been or will be distributed to each of 
you. 

Today, I would like to review briefly the highlights of the study 
which we have made entitled “Review of Labor-Management Rela- 
tionships in the Maritime Industry and the Subsidization of Seamen 
Wages,” copies of which we submitted to the committee at the last 
session. 

In preparing this report, we have brought together the facts which 
have been available to us concerning the development and operation 
of collective bargaining, the advances by maritime labor since the 
1930’s, and the pertinent provisions and operation of our subsidy 
laws. It is designed to provide the background for the consideration 
of the proposals which have been made, all of them controversial, for 
alleviating the problems facing our American merchant marine today. 

First I would like to touch briefly on the structure of the collective 
bargaining process. 


MARITIME UNIONS 


The history of maritime labor unions is one of slow growth, begin- 
ning in 1875, when the oldest seafaring union was organized by the 
marine engineers. However, it was not until the middle of the 1930's 
that maritime labor became a strong and important force in the ship- 
ping industry. 

Maritime labor is now practically 100 percent organized by 
A. F. of L., CIO, or independent unions. A brief summary of the 
membership, affiliation, and other pertinent facts concerning the major 
unions in existence today is given on page 5 of our report. 
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Numerically, the CIO group is the largest, but the relative influence 
of the A. F. of L. and CIO groups is, for all practical purposes, about 
equal. The real power of the seafaring unions has been the unlicensed 
seamen’s unions, who have strong and cohesive organizations with 
tight membership control. 

‘On the opposite side of the bargaining table are the employer bar- 
gaining organizations. 

On the Atlantic and gulf coasts there is the American Merchant 
Marine Institute, Inc. (AMMI), which represents most shipping 
companies in that area in their dealings with the maritime unions, 
including tramp operators, coastwise and intercoastal companies, as 
well as foreign trade and subsidized and unsubsidized companies. It 
is divided into a number of groups, each responsible for dealing with 
individual unions. In practice the AMMI bargaining committee 
negotiates an agreement, and each company then signs a separate and 
identical agreement with the union. However, the company is not 
legally bound to accept the agreement. 

‘In this area, there is also an informal Atlantic and gulf group 
(IAG) to negotiate with the Seafarers International Union. The 
companies in this group select a subcommittee to carry on actual ne- 
gotiations with the union. The subcommittee has no power to bind 
any company to a settlement. After group agreement is reached, the 
union formally concludes negotiations with each company separately. 

On the Pacific coast, the operators are represented by the Paciiic 
Maritime Association (PMA). Member companies are divided into 
groups according to the nature of their operations, as, for example: 
passenger, Alaska trade, coastwise, and so forth, and further sub- 
divided into four geographical areas. Unlike the east-coast group, 
the PMA consummates agreements on behalf of its members and has 
the power to bind them to such an agreement. The only way for a 
dissatisfied company to avoid contract responsibility is to resign from 
the association. 

Collective bargaining became the means of fixing wages and work- 
ing conditions for labor in the maritime industry after a long, bitter 
str ruggle by the maritime unions for employer recognition. 

The first collective bargaining agreements between ore afaring unions 
and ship operators were executed duri ing World War I and the period 
immediately following that war. These agreements were subject to 
the approval of the old United States Shipping Board. However, in 
1921, the operators broke off relations with the unions and until after 
the passage of the National Industrial Recovery Act in the 1930's, 
there was nothing approaching industrywide collective bargaining in 
the shipping industry. 

The seaman’s lot was indeed a poor one during this period. Wages 
fell and working conditions grew steadily worse “until, at the depth. of 
the depression, some American seamen were receiving as little as $25 
per month, living in wretched conditions, eating unpalatable food 
and working 12 hours or more a day. 

In 1937 the former Maritime Commission, in referring to these 

conditions in its economic survey of the American merchant marine, 
stated : 

When the seamen finally did organize and forced the owners to hear their 


demands, these demands were naturally distorted by the repressions of the 
preceding years. 
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In June 1938, as a result of the unstable labor relations which had 
existed for some time in the shipping industry, the Congress enacted 
title L of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended. This law es- 
tablished a Maritime Labor Board to provide mediation service on a 
voluntary basis for the settlement of differences between the unions 
and the operators. The feelings of the Congress concerning the 
growth of collective bargaining were expressed in section 1001 of that 
law, which stated, in part: 

It is the declared policy of the United States to eliminate the causes of cer- 
tain substantial obstructions to the free flow of water-borne commerce * * * 
by encouraging the practice and procedure of collective bargaining and the 
prompt and orderly settlement of all disputes. * * * 

By the end of 1938, encouraged as it was by the Government, and 
supported by the growing strength of the seafaring unions, the col- 
lective bargaining process had emerged as the traditional American 
method of ests ablishing wages and working conditions in the shipping 
industry. 

Mr. Annen. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point ? 

The CiarMan. Yes. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Morse, on page 3, about the third or fourth line, 
vou say: 

These agreements were subject to the approval of the old United States Ship- 
ping Board. 

Could you tell us to what extent they were subject to approval and 
how the approval was exercised / 

Mr. Morse. Tam afraid Iam unable to do so, Mr. Allen. That was 
during the period of World War IT when the Government was pretty 
much in control of all shipping. 

Mr. Anuen. Thank you. 

Mr. Morse. At this point, may I mention some of the factors which 
lave contributed to complexity of the collective bargaining structure 
and unsatisfactory employee-employer relations. 

Chief among these factors has been the bitter and long-standing 
rivalries among the unlicensed unions which had led them to member- 

hip raidings and to press for more and more economic gains, each 
Irving to outdo the other. The lack of a common collective bargaining 
creement termination date has also been responsible to a large extent 
fora chai reaction (or whipsaw) pattern of wage increases. 

Conditions have been further complicated by personal and ideologi- 
cal conflicts between union leaders and within unions. 

Another important factor has been the lack of coordination between 
employer groups; division within particular groups and bargaining by 

Wividual companies: and the « ‘omplic ated structure of operator bar- 
gaining re present: ition by associations, committees within associations 
and groups of indepe ndent operators. 

Finally, economic conditions within the shipping industry also 
tend to disrupt the bargaining process. American operators must 
compete for business in a highly competitive world market. Their 
cost structure, however, is geared to domestic industries rather than 
international shipping’s cost structure. Union demands are likewise 
predic ated on collective bargaining trends in American industry. 

It is noteworthy that the Government has through the years en- 
couraged and supported the growth of collective bargaining as a 
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means of fixing wages and working conditions and developing more 
stable labor relations in the shipping industry. 

For example, in 1937, the former Maritime Commission issued an 
order establishing minimum manning scales and wages and minimum 
working conditions for all officers and crews on subsidized ships, pur- 
suant to section 301 of the 1936 act. 

I have mentioned previously the enactment by the Congress in June 
1938, of title I of the 1936 act providing for the voluntary mediation 
and arbitration of labor disputes in the shipping industry. This law 
expired by limitation on June 23, 1942. 

During World War II, the War Labor Board controlled all seafar- 
ing wage scales. No basic wage changes were granted during this 
period, but bonus payments for service in dangerous areas were set 
periodically by the Maritime War Emergency Board. These bonuses 
in some areas amounted to 100 percent of the basic wage rate. 

In October 1945, the War Labor Board granted, and the War Ship- 
ping Administration approved, with respect to Government-owned 
ships, a $45 per month increase for all seafaring men regardless of 
rating. 

Between October 1950 and November 1951, several wage increases 
were approved for seafaring men by the Wage Stabilization Board. 
Tables 3 and 4 of this pamphlet show the extent of these increases for 
selected personnel. 

The National Labor Relations Board and the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service have also participated in the development and 
operation of the collective-bargaining process in the shipping indus- 
try. The NLRB, among other things, is responsible for the conduct of 
elections to determine employee representation and union recognition. 
It has been the policy of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice to follow the progress of labor-management negotiations and to 
intervene only when a serious strike is imminent. 

A summary of the provisions of a typical contract between ship 
operators and a maritime union is given on pages 10-12 of our report. 

I will not go into those details at this time unless you wish me to 
do so. 

The subjects which I am going to discuss next concern the advances 
which have been made by maritime labor since 1937. 

The most significant change has been the steady and rapid rise in 
the basic wage rates and earnings of maritime labor. 

Included in our study is a series of tables showing the extent of the 
increase in the basic wage rates and average monthly earnings of 
seafaring personnel and a comparison of these increases with those of 
shoreside workers and with the Consumers’ Price Index (tables 3-7). 

There is a disagreement today between the maritime unions and the 
operators as to whether the basic wage rates or the average monthly 
earnings of seafaring men should be used as a basis for comparison 
with the shoreside industries. In our report we have tried to be im- 
partial by presenting both points of view. The operators believe that 
the average earnings must be used, rather than base wage alone, be- 
cause the base wages do not reflect the true labor cost of operating their 
ships. This is understandable inasmuch as the operators are required 
to bear substantial overtime costs, amounting to over 40 percent of the 
basic wages. Chart 1 shows the breakdown of labor costs for 182 
freighters, October 1953. 
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On this basis, tables 5 and 6 and chart 2 show that the average 
moathly earnings of seamen have increased at a faster rate in rec ent 
years than those of shoreside workers, and at a much faster rate also 
than the Consumers’ Price Index. 

However, the maritime unions point to the fact that the average 
monthly earnings do not reflect the longer hours worked by seamen, 
- er and above the 40 hours normally w orked in shoreside job s. They 
be lieve that the basic wage rates provide a more valid comparison. 

As shown in table 7, the basic wage rates of seafaring men in 1937-40 
were far behind those of comparable shoreside jobs w hich the »y would 
likely seek when ashore. By 1953, this gap has been closed to some 
extent, but the basic wage rates of seafaring men still lagged behind 
those of shoreside workers. 

Another table (table 8) prepared by the CIO maritime committee 
in August 1954 indicates that there is, in most cases, less of a disparity 
between the hourly earnings of American and foreign seamen than 
there is between the hourly rates of shoreside workers in the United 
States and in foreign countries. 

As noted above, overtime pay comprises a large part of maritime 
personnel’s take-home pay. It has its source in the numerous over- 
time and penalty provisions found in the maritime labor agreements. 
These provisions prescribe extra compensation for a wide variety of 
activities, and specify special pay rates, applicable to different types 
of overtime work for personnel of different pay categories, or under 
different time situations. 

Tables 9 and 10 list examples of provisions of collective-bargaining 
agreements giving rise to overtime and penalty-time pay to seagoing 
personnel. These particular provisions were taken from the collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements of the Masters, Mates, and Pilots and 
of the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific. 

Before 1935, additional wage payments for extra work beyond the 
stipulated or normal working hours were meager and sporadic. How- 
ever, since 1937, overtime rates have played an important part in all 
seafaring union negotiations. 

A factor which contributed significantly to the increased cost of 
overtime to ship operators was the shortening of the straight-time 
workweek from 56 to 48 hours in 1946, and then from 48 to 40 hours 
in 1951. 

Table 11 shows the increase in the basic wage, overtime, and penalty- 
time rates for a. b. seamen from 1918 to 1954. The basic wage and over- 
time rates for various unions, as stipulated in their collective bargain- 
ing agreements, are shown in table 12. In addition, we have included 
a table (table 13) prepared by the Pacific Maritime Association show- 
ing an analysis of the overtime costs on 182 freighters operating in 
October 1953, for watchstanding, operational, and maintenance work 
items separately. 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


The liberalization of fringe benefits since the 1930’s has also con- 
tributed significantly to the rising costs of labor in the shipping 
industry. These benefits generally include welfare and pension iam 
vacations, and social security and unemployment compensation. 

Welfare and pension plans for seafaring men are mainly a develop- 
ment of the last 5 years. It should be noted that seafari ing men alres iy 
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had certain basic benefit protections because, traditionally, they have 
been legally entitled to free hospitalization and medic: al care of the 
United States Public Health Service while employed., However, since 
1949, welfare plans have been established for all the major seafaring 
unions, prov te principally accident, death, dismemberment, and 
hospitalization benefits. More recently, some plans have been lib- 
eralized to include other benefits such as hospitalization for seamen’s 
dependents, maternity benefits, special burial allowance, and disability 
allowance. 

Pension plans have been established for two unions, and the oper: 
tors have agreed to institute similar plans for the other major unions. 

Table 14 shows the histor y of the establishment of welfare and 
pension plans and amounts of employer and employee contributions 
for the major seafaring unions, 1950-53. 

Vacation provisions have also been liberalized. Most unions are 
iow granted vacations of 3 days after 3 months of continuous service 
with the company, plus IE il cane: for additional months of con- 
tinuous service up to 21 days of vacation for 12 months of service. 

Another significant development occurred in 1951 when vacation 
plans were instituted by the Seafarers International Union, the Na- 
tional Maritime Union and American Radio Association, and the com- 
panies with which it had agreements, under which a central fund was 
established to which all the companies contribute and from which 
vacation payments to eligible members are made. A member’s eligi- 
bility for a vacation depends not on continuous service with a single 
company, but on the length of his service with all companies in the 
group. 

In addition to the above benefits, seamen are now covered under the 
social-security program which provides survivor benefits to the sea- 
man’s family in the event of death, as well as old age pensions at age 
65. The employer and employee both contribute an equal amount for 
these benefits. 

In addition, seamen are now eligible for unemployment compensa- 
tion under the various State laws. 

As shown in chart 1, a study of labor costs conducted by the Pacific 
Maritime Association shows that fringe benefits amounted to 15.9 
percent of the total labor cost on 182 freighters operating in October 
1953 under Pacific Coast contracts. For other United States indus- 
tries, the average cost of fringe benefits was about 19.2 percent of 
payroll in 1953. This is based on a study of fringe benefits costs con- 
payroll by the United States Chamber of Commerce, covering 940 
companies in shoreside industries. 

While we are talking about fringe benefits, I think this would be an 
appropriate time also to mention briefly some of the rights which sea- 
faring personnel have which differ substantially from the rights of 
employees working on the shoreside. 

In most of our States in respect to men working in longshore or 
similar activities, there are workmen’s compensation acts which are 
available to them which provide recoveries for dismemberment, or 
death, or injury during the course of employment; also for hospitali- 
zation benefits and maintenance benefits while they are disabled. 

Years ago, an attempt was made to establish a workmen’s compen- 
sation law for the seafaring personnel, and, as I recall, the seafaring 
unions bitterly opposed that proposal in Congress and it was not 
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adopted. Instead, the seafaring personnel have the following rights 
available to them: 

They have what we call wages, maintenance, and cure. That means 
in the event they become sick or are injured during the course of their 
employment, they recover their base wages for the entire period of the 
voyage. 

Even though the day they sign on they are injured and are unable 
to continue with the voyage, they nevertheless recover full base wages 
for the entire contract per “iod. 

In addition they get free hospitalization through the Public Health 
Service and free medical attention. 

In addition they collect what is called maintenance. As I recall, 
the usus al provisions today for maintenance is $8 per day during the 

time that they are on outpatient status at one of the Public Health 
Service hospitals. 

Under the so-called common law of the sea, they were also entitled 
to recover compensatory damages for injuries resulting from the un- 
seaworthiness of the ship. That concept has been ver y widely broad- 
ened in the last few years, broadened to the extent that the types of 
seaworthiness have been expanded. That is a liability of the em- 

ployer, irrespective of fault. Negligence does not play any part. It 





j ' an absolute lability and the amount of the recovery is limited only 
4 to the amount which a court would award. 
1 In addition, they have what is called rights of recovery under the 


Jones Act. The Jones Act adopts some of the standards of the rail- 
way law. I forget the name of the act, but it is an act which allows 
recovery to re ailw: ay workers for injuries resulting from negligence of 
the e mployer. Those similar standards are adopted in favor of the 
seafaring workers. The defenses of assumption of risk, contributory 
negligence, and the fellow-servant doctrine are not available. The 
amount of recovery is only limited to such amount as the jury may 

award and awards have been very substantial. I have seen re ports 
of cases where two to three hundred thousand dollars have been 
awarded to seamen for injuries aboard ship. 

Those are items of fringe benefits which one does not normally hear 
of in these labor negotiations, because they are rights which are af- 
forded to the seamen by law, but they are a very substantial item inso- 
far as the operating costs of the employer are concerned. 

Mr. Thompson. May I ask a question ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Tuompson. Were the fringe benefits of that type included 
the percentages that were worked up that you stated here? 

Mr. Morse. No, the »y would not be inc luded there. 

Mr. Tompson. They are not included in the 13 percent ¢ 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. 

Between 1940 and 1955, the tvpical manning scales on C-2 and C- 
type cargo ships were increased by 10 and 9 crew members respectively. 
Included in this increase were one purser to handle the increasingly 
complicated payrolls resulting from the changing wage scales, over- 
time provisions, social-security deductions, and area bonuses, and : 
maintenance man in the deck department to compensate for the s iia r 
workweek and additional deck equipment. Reefer oilers or reefer 
maintenance men were also added in some cases where refrigeration 
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equipment was installed. In the steward department, 1 assistant 
cook and a messman were added when the 8-hour day, 40-hour week, 
and working schedules were changed in the collective-bargaining 
agreements. 

In 1937, the former Maritime Commission found working condi- 
tions on American ships to be poor, and the complaints of our men to 
be justified in many cases. 

Since that time, conditions have been improved to such a degree that 
they are generally far better than those on ships of other nations. 
Among other things, our ships have better foods, better quarters, and 
more homelike facilities for the comfort and convenience of our sea- 
men. Also, safety standards on American merchant ships generally 
exceed the minimum standards set forth in the 1948 Safety at Sea 
Convention and are considered the highest in the world. 


Despite the various advances which I have enumerated above, sea- _ 


going life is still one of hardships and shortcomings which cannot 
be found in the shoreside occupations. Work on board ship is con- 
fining and strictly disciplined, with little provision for recreation. 
There are long periods of separation from home and family. Corre- 
spondence is limited by the delays in sending and receiving mail. 
Then there are the perils of the sea which, although not as serious as in 
former years, are nevertheless an ever-present risk. Also, since sea- 
men are traditionally employed on the basis of a single round-trip 
voyage only, employment is for the majority both irregular and in- 
secure. 

For the above reasons, it has been suggested that consideration 
should be given to the proper evaluation and weighting of the hard- 
ships and shortcomings of the seagoing life, in any comparison of the 
earnings of seamen and shoreside workers. 

The Government’s responsibilities with respect to seamen under 
the provisions of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as they pertain 
to the problem under discussion are contained primarily in title ITI. 

Section 301 (a) of the 1936 act provides that the Maritime Com- 
mission [Federal Maritime Board] is authorized and directed to in- 
vestigate employment and wage conditions in oceangoing shipping and 
upon completion of such investigations, and after appropriate hear- 
ings, to incorporate in the contracts authorized under title VI, i. e., 
Operating- Differential Subsidy Agreements, minimum manning and 
wage scales, and minimum working conditions for all officers and crews 
employed on vessels receiving operating subsidy. No change shall be 
made in the established scales and working conditions except upon 
public notice and hearing of all interested parties. The specific pro- 
visions of the act with respect to the administration of this responsi- 
bility are quoted on pages 23 and 24 of our report. 

Compliance with the provisions of title III of the 1936 act, and 
specifically the minimum wage provisions, was made a precedent to the 
payment of operating-differential subsidy by section 603 (c) of the 
act which provides that no operating subsidy be paid until the con- 
tractor, i. e., the subsidized operator, has furnished satisfactory evi- 
dence that wages prescribed in accordance with section 301 (a) have 
been paid to the ships’ personnel. 

At the time of the development of the 1936 act the protection of the 
seamen by the minimum manning and wage provision was deemed 
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necessary. However, the record shows that there was opposition 
to the idea despite the low state of the United States seaman at the 
time. Representatives of the coastwise operators pointed out that such 
provisions would make it difficult for the operators in the coastwise 
trade inasmuch as their costs would be forced upward without the 
benefit of subsidy. 

With the enactment of the 1936 act, collective bargaining in the 
chipping industry received an additional impetus from the title IIT 
provisions for minimum wages, minimum manning, and minimum 
working conditions on subsidized vessels. 

The only change in the statute traceable to the introduction and 
adoption of section 301 (a) is the phrase “but with due regard” fol- 
lowing the undertaking required to be given by the contractor to 
operate efficiently and economically . This requirement is contained in 
section 606 (6) of the 1936 act and is quoted at the bottom of page 
31 of our report. 

Following World War II, the Maritime Commission instituted pro- 
ceedings pursuant to section 301 (a) for the purpose of determining 
whether changes should be made in the minimum wage and manning 
scales and reasonable working conditions prescribed by the Commis- 
sion prior to the war. Hearings were held at San Francisco, Calif. ; 
New Orleans, La.; and New York, N. Y., between January 15 and 
February 2, 1948. On March 29, 1949, a recommended decision was 
handed down by the chief examiner. On June 8, 1949, the matter 
was argued before the Maritime Commission following the filing of 
exceptions to the examiner’s decision. Pursuant to Reorganization 
Plan No. 21 of 1950 the Maritime Commission was abolished and its 
functions under section 301 were absorbed by the Federal Maritime 
Board. In 1952 Senate bill 1142 was introduced to transfer all powers 
of the Federal Maritime Board under section 301 to the Department 
of Labor but this bill did not pass. 

In October 1953 the Federal Maritime Board determined the matter 
had been too long without action, that the record was stale and 
decided to give notice of discontinuance unless interested parties 
showed cause to the contrary. The Federal Maritime Board by order 
served December 14, 1953, discontinued proceedings in the matter 
without prejudice to the institution of new proceedings. Notice of 
the order discontinuing the proceedings appeared in the Federal Reg- 
ister of October 17, 1953, and no response was had thereto. The Board 
accordingly ordered that the proceedings be discontinued. The pro- 
ceeding is covered in more detail on pages 27 and 28 of our report. 


PROVISIONS FOR OPERATING-DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES 


The authority of the Federal Maritime Board to grant financial aid 
to citizens in the operation of an American-flag vessel or vessels in an 
essential service in the foreign commerce of the United States is 
covered in title VI of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended. 
The basic provisions of this title of the act as it pertains to the subject 
- os hearing are quoted in our report commencing on page 28 

1ereot, 

Briefly the act provides that the amount of subsidy to be paid shall 
not exceed the difference between the fair and reasonable cost of certain 
specified items of operating expense, including wages, of the subsidized 
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operator and the estimated fair and reasonable cost of operating the 

same vessel under foreign registry. The act provides, among other 
things, that the Federal Maritime Board must determine that the 
granting of the aid applied for is necessary to place the proposed 
operations of the vessel or vessels on a parity with those of foreign 
competitors; that no subsidy can be paid for coastwise or intercoastal 
operation; for the recapture of any excess profits of a subsidized 
operator: for use by subsidized operators of United States manufac- 
tured articles and materials; and for the performance in the United 
States of all repairs to subsidized vessels except in an emergency. 

The declared shipping policy of the United States is to foster the 
development and encourage the maintenance of a privately owned and 
operated merchant marine adequate for the commercial and defense 
needs of the Nation. In recognition of the disadvantages faced by 
the American shipping industry in competition with foreign-flag 
ships, the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 provides for assistance to the 
industry in the form of operating and construction subsidies. The 
basic principle of this assistance is parity, i. e., to grant subsidy when 
required to equalize approximately American shipping companies’ 
costs of construction and operation with those of their foreign 
competitors. 

Subsidy operations: The first operating-differential subsidy became 
effective on July 1, 1937, and by January 1, 1941, contracts had been 
entered into with 12 operators. In 1942, when practically all United 
States-flag ships had been requisitioned, all operating subsidy pay- 
ments were suspended until January 1, 1947, when they were re- 
sumed for 10 operators. On January 1, 1948, subsidy payments for 
the remaining 2 operators were resumed. Today 16 United States- 
flag operators hold contracts for operating-differential subsidy. 

The extent of participation in the operating-differential subsidy 
program since its inception, by the entire American-flag merchant fleet, 
has ranged from 11.2 percent in 1937 to 27.5 percent in 1954. These 
percentages are on a ship basis and are presented in more detail in 
table 15 of the report. 

Foreign competition: One of the prime factors to be considered in 
comparing United States wage costs aboard ship with foreign-flag 
labor costs concerns the countries which are actually competitive with 
United States ships on subsidized and nonsubsidized services. The 
number of competitive foreign flags encountered by the American 
operators had increased by 1951 to approximately 27 substantially 
competitive foreign-flag operators. In the year 1951 alone, five for- 
eign-flag fleets—Germany, Japan, Liberia, Finland, and Yugoslavia— 
assumed competitive importance in world shipping. Many countries 
which had small merchant fleets or no fleet at all prior to World War 
II have emerged as substantial competitors on particular trade routes. 
Among these are India, Egypt, Israel, Yugoslavia, Chile, Ecuador, 
Argentina, Brazil, and Venezuela. The Japanese and German fleets 
are rapidly regaining their prewar positions in worldwide trading 
and shipments of Norw egian and British fleets operate on many world 
trade routes and compete to a substantial degree with United States- 
flag operators. 

Operating differentials: It has long been recognized that operating 
costs of United States-flag vessels are substantially higher than those 
of foreign-flag competitors. Operating-differentials represent the 
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amounts by which these costs in the operation of a United States-flag 
vessel with a United States crew exceed the equivalent costs of operat- 
ing the same vessel with a foreign crew by the foreign competitor 
under the registries of the competitive foreign countries. 

The differentials, particularly those with respect to wages, have 
generally increased over the span of the effective years of the subsidy 
program. Indication of this trend is revealed in t: able 17 of our re port 
which contains the operating-cifferential subsidy ré ites for representa- 
tive subsidized operators in Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific services during 
the years 1938-42 and 1947-54. 

Operating-differential subsidy rates are determined and stated 
percentages of the subsidizable expenses of a United States operator. 
Separate rates are determined for each type of such expense for each 
tvpe of vessel on each trade route which takes into consideration each 
principal foreign-flag competitor. The process of calculating these 
rates is complex and requires a large amount of foreign-cost informa- 
tion which must be maintained on a current basis. 

The General Accounting Office, in their audit of the former Mari- 
time Commission’s accounts, took exception to the methods and pro- 
cedures used in the calculation of subsidy rates. Subsequently, the 
Maritime Administration, in cooperation with the General Accounting 
Office and re presenti itives of the subsidized lines, established a Manuai 
of General Procedures which was adopted by the Board on September 
26,1951. It was only after the approval of this manual, which had 
the concurrence of all concerned, that the go-ahead signal was given 
for the calculation or recalculation of all subsidy rates. 

The wage differential: The cost of labor aboard the ships of the 
foreign-flag competitors cannot be gaged with complete accuracy since 
in many cases wages are negotiated between the employer and the em- 
ployee on terms most favorable to the employer and without benefit of 
protection of collective bargaining or governmental authority. 

Norwegian wage costs are not only low, but Norw egian manning re- 
quirements also are low. Vessels of the United Kingdom registry 
also are among the low-cost competitors. These vessels may be m: anned 
by European crews or by a mixed crew which consists of European 
officers and Asiatic or Lascar seamen. These non-European seamen 
are paid lower wages than those paid to European seamen. This is an 
important consideration when it is realized that from 35 to 40 percent 
of British seamen are Asiatics. In 1951, for example, a ship which 
under United States practice would have been manned by 51 men at 
a monthly wage cost of $28,800 would have been manned under British 
prac tice by a K uropean crew of 47 men who would have been paid about 

“4,700 or by an Asiatic crew of 73 men at a wage cost of $4,400. 

Japanese wage costs, despite their relatively high-manning require- 
ments, are the lowest encountered by United States-flag vessels. In 

~ 51 ships of United States-flag registry operating in c ompetition with 
Japanese ships paid wages which averaged $21,700 per month per ship 
in contrast to Japanese payments of $2,900 per month. 

Wages paid to United States seamen are not determined in the same 
manner as wages paid to foreign-flag seamen. In the United States 
the bulk of the labor cost is ac ‘tually the base w age and overtime paid 
tothe seamen. In many foreign countries. however, the base wage is 
actually less significant when « ‘ompared to the overall labor cost which 
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includes payments made directly to the wage earner and also benefits 
to the employee and his family through various established funds and 
welfare programs. In other countries where wages are low, provisions 
are made for the workers to participate in the profits of the company. 
This situation prevails in Spain, Chile, Japan, and other countries. 

Since 1948 there has been a steady increase in the rate of differential 
between United States and foreign seagoing labor costs. Indication 
of this increase is revealed in tables 18 and 19 of our report entitled 
“Total Monthly Wage Cost Comparison on the Basis of a Representa- 
tive Ship and a Static Manning Desuieunent for the Years 1947-54— 
United States, Norway, Netherlands, and United Kingdom” and 
“Basic Monthly Wages of Basic Officers and Ratings—United States, 
Norway, Netherlands, and United Kingdom, 1947-54,” respectively. 

Wage rates are computed on a calendar-year basis regardless of the 
date of entry of a vessel in the subsidized service or the inauguration 
of new services. Under the current procedure for the calculation of 
subsidy rates, rates effective January 1 of each year are based upon the 
cost experience, weighted average foreign rates of exchange, competi- 
tion weights, and other factors for the previous year. The details of 
the procedure followed in the calculation of operating-differential 
subsidy wage rates are contained in a section of our report on this 
subject appearing on page 38 thereof. 

Devaluation of foreign currency: Though American costs increased 
from year to year, these increases in relation to foreign increases 
were accentuated by the devaluation of foreign currency. Actual 
devaluation of foreign currency took place in September 1949, for 
all countries with the exception of France and Italy. The currency 
of the latter two countries was devalued in 1948. Despite foreign 
cost increases from year to year, the effect of devaluation of foreign 
currency was to produce a lower foreign cost when measured by the 
United States dollar standard. In this connection it will be noted that 
the full impact of the devaluation was not felt until the year 1950 
since yearly average rates of exchange are used to compute subsidy 
rates. These facts are clearly revealed in tables 17 and 18 of our 
report. 

Reference to table 18 will reveal that while the cost of manning a 
vessel under the Netherlands flag in 1950 was approximately 1514 
percent greater than the 1949 cost of manning the same ship with 
the same size crew, this cost when converted to American dollars was 
nearly 12 percent less in 1950 than it was in 1949. Similar figures 
for the same years for ships under Norwegian and United Kingdom 
flags as contained in the same table reveal that the dollar cost for 
manning ships of these nations dropped more than 20 percent in 
1950 below the dollar cost for the same ships in 1949. Table 17 
which contains the subsidy rates for three representative subsidized 
lines serving Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific trades respectively, further 
reveals the general effect of an appreciable increase in operating- 
differential subsidy rates in the years 1949 and 1950 as a result of 
the devaluation of foreign currency during that period. 

It is believed reasonably safe to assume, after analysis of the trend 
of subsidy wage rates in the postwar years, that one of the major 
contributing factors responsible for today’s increased cost to the 
United States Government of subsidizing its merchant marine was 
the devaluation of foreign currency in 1949. 
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Recapture of profits: The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 requires 
that there be incorporated in each operating subsidy contract a pro- 
vision to the effect that 50 percent of all net operating profits in 
excess of 10 percent of capital necessarily employed by the operator 
in the business, computed annually, but averaged over a period of 
10 years, shall accrue to the Government, provided, however, that 
the excess profits accruing to the Government as recapture cannot 
exceed the operating subsidy payable to the Government for the period 
involved, 

In considering the cost of United States-flagship operations and 
the effect, if any, that subsidy may have on seamen’s wages under the 
process of collective bargaining, an aspect that is frequently over- 
looked is the fact that w hen an operator is in a 100-percent recapture 
position, and thus, in effect, receives no subsidy, cost increases are 
borne by the operator alone. For the 10-year recapture periods which 
terminated during the period 1947-50, 5 of the 12 operators involved 
were in a 100-percent recapture position, that is, the Maritime Admin- 
istration recouped all the operating-differential subsidy payments. 
These five companies, therefore, bore the entire cost of wage increases 
negotiated during these periods. The operators referred to are the 
American E xport Lines, Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Mississippi 
Shipping Co., Moore- McCormack Lines Co., and the Seas Shipping 
as Inc. 

\ detailed statement revealing the recapture picture for the period 
January 1, 1938, through March 31, 1955, per each recapture period 
for each operator is contained in table 22 of our report. 

There have been various proposals made for the purpose of im- 
proving the present serious condition of the American shipping indus- 
try and reduci ing the subsidy cost borne by the Government. 

‘One of the most controversial of these proposals was contained in 
a letter dated March 27, 1953, addressed to both the Senate and House 
Committees on Appropriations by Mr. Donald Watson, vice president 
and general manager of the Wey erhaeuser Steamship Co. of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. In his letter Mr, Watson proposed a rider to the appro- 
priation law which would limit the subsidization of seamen’s wages 
to the “fair and reasonable cost” thereof, as measured by the earnings 
in comparable shoreside industries. A portion of the text of Mr. Wat- 
son’s letter is contained on pages 42 and 43 of our report together with 
a portion of a countering letter prepared by Mr. Harry Lundeberg, 
representing the Seafarers International Union and the Sailors Union 
of the Pacific, which was read into the hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Appropriations, 83d Congress. 

Another proposal involves the amendment of section 301 (a) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended. This proposal is contained 
in a bill (H. R. 5734) introduced April 20, 1955, which would amend 
this section to require the Federal Maritime Board to establish and 
incorporate in its subsidy contracts both minimum ana maximum 
manning scales, minimum and maximum wage scales, and minimum 
and maximum working conditions. It appears that the intent of this 
bill is to strengthen the position and attitude of subsidized operators 
in labor and management negotiations with respect to wages, manning, 
and working conditions of crews on subsidized ships. 
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The Cuatrman. Mr. Robeson wants to ask a question. 

Mr. Roprson. You say: 

It appears that the intent of this bill is to strengthen the position and attitude 
of subsidized operators in labor and management negotiations with respect to 
Wages, manning, and working condiions of crews on subsidized ships. 

I did not understand that to be the intent of the bill. 

Mr. Raten E. Casey (chief counsel). I am glad Mr. Robeson 
pointed that out. 

Mr. Roseson. It was intended to spare the taxpayers from just keep- 
ing on dishing out the money, to stop at some level. 

Mr. Morse. I think, Mr. Robeson, this should have been modified 
somewhat. I think it would have been more accurate to say “to 
strengthen the position of the Maritime Board to determine minimum 
and maximum,” 

Mr. Rosrson. That is exactly right. It looked to us that you needed 
a little strengthening so we were trying to help you. 

Mr. Morse. I am delighted that you called that to my attention. 

On May 13, 1955, the House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries released for comment a draft bill drawn up by its staff pro- 
posing to establish a United States Board for Settlement of Maritime 
Labor Disputes. This bill would amend the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, by adding a new title X, cited as the Maritime 
Labor Stabilization Act, 1955, with provisions similar in many respects 
to the title X of the act which became law on June 23, 1938, and 
expired by limitation June 23, 1952. 

I might interpolate and say that Mr. Guill has made quite a study 
of this particular problem and I am sure he would like to expand on 
it a little bit when I have completed my statement. 

However, much disagreement exists, particularly between the mari- 
time unions and the shipow ners as to what constitutes physical fitness 
for seagoing personnel. The Committee for Companies and Agents, 
Atlantie and Gulf Coasts, affiliated with the American Merchant 
Marine Institute, has sought in its contract renewal negotiations with 
the NMU an amendment relating to physical examinations. The 
NMU referring to this matter has agreed that “the best interests of 
both parties can be served by further clarification of these provisions.” 

Still another proposal, provoking controversy among the maritime 
unions is that known as the 7’onsina case. In February 1955, Harry 
Lundeberg of the Sailors Union of the Pacific negotiated an agree- 
ment with the International Shipping Co., Inc., of San Francisco, 
covering all seagoing personnel employed on bulk carriers operated 
by that company. Under this agreement, the size of the ship’s crew 
was reduced from 38 to 31, and the amount of overtime work was like- 
wise reduced. The New York Times of March 16, 1955, reported that 
this plan was designed to enable United States ocean shipping to cut 
into the foreign-flag bulk tramp business and thereby give more jobs 
to American crews. 

The Zonsina, a bulk carrier, completed a voyage to Korea and 
Japan and return under the Lundeberg agreement. He and his sup- 
porters are reported to have said that this ship would have sailed 
with a foreign crew, had it not been for the contract with the Inter- 
national Shipping Co. 

Each of thees proposals is covered in greater detail in section VI 
of our report commencing on page 42 thereof. 
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Before closing I would like to give the chairman and members of 
the committee a very brief reference to the 22 tables that have been 
attached to the Maritime’s Review of Labor-Management Relation- 
ships in the Maritime Industry. 

(For the tables mentioned, see appendix beginning on p. 930.) 

Mr. Morse. Table 1 reflects the number of vessels and the number 
of seamen employed, segregated by subsidized and nonsubsidized 
companies and also by NMU and SIU agreements. The year 1952 
was used as the typical year. It is significant to note that although 
only 258 of 948 vessels were under operating-differential subsidy con- 
tracts in that year, 32 percent of the seamen’s jobs were covered there- 
under. 

Table 2 sets forth statistics from the United States Department 
of Labor showing the man-day losses due to strikes and work stop- 
pages in United States industry and in the maritime industry from 
1934 to 1954, and shows the percentage of the national total involved in 
the maritime work stoppages. The attention of the committee is 
called to the low percentages in the maritime industry. 

Tables 3 and 4 have been prepared to show the rate of increase cost- 
wise and percentagewise in the monthly basic wages in selected licensed 
and unlicensed marine personnel. It will be noted that the significant 
increases occurred in 1945, 1947, 1950, and 1952. 

Tables 5 and 6 reflect information received in the Martime Ad- 
ministration from the Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., of New 
York City, in connection with a study they prepared in 1953. These 
tables compare the increase in average monthly earnings of unlicensed 
seamen in dry cargo ocean shipping with workers in major shoreside 
industries and with the Consumer's Price Index for the period 1945 to 
1952. This information has not been verified by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration. 

Table 7 sets forth for the years 1937 to 1954 the hourly basic wage 
rates of able-bodied seamen, seafaring electricians, seafaring oilers, 
and seafaring carpenters oma compares these hourly wage rates with 
comparable shoreside 1 ‘atings where feasible. 

Table 8 sets forth 28 occupations in the city of New York in October 
1952, among which is the able-bodied seaman, and compares the hourly 
wage rates in these various occupations with the hourly wage rates 
in Denmark, France, Italy, Norway, and the United Kingdom. It 
further sets forth the percentage of the New York rate for each of 

the foreign countries. The limitations as to the center selected and 
the small number of seagoing positions covered, plus the selected for- 
eign countries, would seem to require further study before full mean- 
ing could be accredited to this chart. 

Tables 9 and 10 set forth the overtime and penalty time provisions 
of agreements between the ship operators and Masters, Mates and Pi- 
lots Union and Sailors Union of the Pacific. 

Table 11 has been prepared to give this committee a comparison of 
the monthly base wage and overtime rate for able-bodied seamen for 
the years 1918 to 19: 54. Tt will be noted that the monthly base wage 
increased from $75 to a maximum of $314.41, the overtime rate in- 
creased from 60 cents to $2.47 and penalty time rate, first appearing 
in 1951, increased from $1.63 to $1.71. 

Table 12 has been prepared to show the relationship between the 
straight time hourly wage rate; the regular overtime rate and the 
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penalty time rate for each seaman’s rating. The year 1954 has been 
selected for this comparison. 

Table 13 contains an analysis prepared by the Pacific Maritime 
Association covering the overtime costs on 182 freighters oper ‘ating in 
October 1953. Overtime work items are divided in three major cate- 
gories with the percentage of overtime cost shown for each. These 

categories are: watchstanding, which is not a controllable overtime 
item, 50.4 percent; operational, 35.5 percent; maintenance, which is 
considered controllable, 14.1 percent. This table also shows the major 
work items within these three main categories. 

Table 14 has been prepared to summarize for the committee the 
pension and welfare plans that have been introduced in the operator- 
union agreements commencing in 1950. It will be noted that in om 
cases the welfare plans started with an employer contribution of 25 
cents per man per day and by 1953 this item had increased to 60 cents 
per man per day in most cases. 

Table 15 has been prepared more or less as a statistical summary 
for the years 1937 to 1954. It shows the number of subsidized oper- 
ators each year; the number of subsidized vessels by years; the number 
of voyages subsidized each year; the number of trade routes and serv- 
ices involved in the subsidy program each year; the total active sea- 
going United States fleet each year; the percentage of the fleet that 
was subsidized; the number of ships in the active fleet engaged in 
foreign trade, and the percentage of foreign trade ships subsidized. 
The last column of this table also shows the number of ships operating 
each year in the domestic trade. 

Table 16 has been prepared for the purpose of the record to set 
forth by subsidizable items the estimated subsidy accrual for the 
years 1937 to 1942 and 1947 to 1954. It will be noted that in 
calendar year 1937 the estimated subsidy accrual for wages was $1,785.- 
000, representing 55 percent of the total subsidy accrual for that year. 
In 1954 the wage subsidy accrual was $85,097,000, which represented 
87.7 percent of the total subsidy accrual for that yes ir. 

Table 17 is a summary record taking three of our subsidized ship- 
ping companies, 1 on the west coast, 1 on the gulf coast, and 1 on the 
east coast, and showing the operating-differential subsidy rates ap- 
plicable to each of these 3 operators “for each of the 5 subsidizable 
items, for the prewar years and from 1947 to 1954. 

Table 18 summarizes for the committee’s attention the total monthly 
wage costs on the basis of a representative ship and a static manning 
requirement for the years 1947 to 1954, using the countries: United 
States, Norway, the Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. 

Table 19 shows, for the years 1947 to 1954, the basic monthly wage 
of oflicer and crew ratings on ships of the U nited States, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, and the United Kingdom. The costs are shown for 
the foreign countries in foreign currencies and United States dollars 
for comparison purposes. 

‘Table 20 has been prepared to show the rates of exchange used by the 
former United States Maritime Commission and the Federal Maritime 
Board for the years 1947 to 1954 for wage rate calculations. 

Table 21 sets forth a sample wage rate calculation covering a C2- 
cargo ship. 

Table 22 has been prepared for the committee to show for each cf 
the subsidized operators the estimated accrued subsidy and estimated 
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recapture accrued to the Government under the operating-differen- 
® tial subsidy contracts. It will be noted that the first recapture period 
is segregated from the present recapture period and the accrued sub- 
sidy “and accrued recapture is also segregated. It will be further 
noted that for the first recapture period, the accrued sudsidy for all 

operators amounted to $131.8 million, but the Government recouped, 
by way of recapture, 52.2 millions, making the net subsidy bill for that 

\0-year period less than $80 million. 

Although parts of my discussion today may have covered some of 
ihe points discussed with this committee on Monday, I have repeated 

t here in order to give the committee an orderly pr esentation in proper 

se quence. 

) Mr. Casey. Mr. Morse, on page 5 of your statement, you refer to the 
= fact that the Wage Stabilization Board approved several wage in- 
© creases between October 1950 and November 1951. Do you or any 
) one in your organization know whether or not the approvals that were 
cranted by the Wage Stabilization Board had reference solely to the 
wage increases, or did they approve the contract as a whole? 

Captain O’Sutnivan (M. K. O’Sullivan, Office of Statistics and 
Special Studies). It is my understanding that they approved only 
the wages and overtime, but I am not certain of that point. 

Mr. Casey. With reference to page 6, with the understanding that 
the contract provisions themselves in these collective bargaining agree- 
ments previously have not been studied by Maritime with the idea 
of ascertaining exactly what is covered by them or what moneys 

‘e payable under them, and the understanding further that Mari- 
time now does intend to study those contract provisions and to adopt 
a new policy with respect to them, I think that we can skip over that 
part of it at this time, if that is an understanding with you, Mr. 
Morse. 

Mr. Morse. Let me say that it is my belief that the contract pro- 
visions were not carefully studied in the past, but I assure you we are 
making a careful study at this time and will endeavor to come up 
with helpful suggestions if we are able to do so. 
>» Mr. Casey. We can almost start from scratch on this phase of your 

operation. 

Mr. Morss. Yes, sir. I would say that we are starting from 
scratch on this particular phase. 

I might suggest, Mr. Casey, that the act was adopted in 1936, and 
that was a per iod of depressed wage conditions in the shipping indus- 
try, and the war came on, for many purposes, in 1939, although we 
were not in until 1941. Then the war intervened and the War Sta- 
bilization Board continued for several years thereafter., Then the 
Korean war intervened, and there have been several changes in the 
Maritime Commission, the 1950 Reorganization Act for one. 

[ am not excusing our failure to have made a more careful study 
of all these things, ‘but bearing that in mind, there are some justifi- 
| cations and explanations why it has not been done. How ever, we are 
) doing so now, I assure you. 

Mr. Casey. On page 7, you discuss the two viewpoints as to whether 
or not wages in the maritime industry are too high compared to 
either consumers’ price indices or other wages and you take one view- 
point of the operators that base wages should be the criterion, and the 
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other view of the unions that there should be taken into account the 
fact that he works a 56-hour week, at least watch standers, and that 
that should be taken into account in deciding whether the wages are 
too high. 

As I understand it, taking the able bodied seaman, which is the 
usual man on the ship that we compare the wages on, the wages on 
the west coast are $302 a month, base wage, approximately, and $314, 
is it, on the east coast ¢ 

Mr. Morse. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Casey. With regard to the average earnings considering al! 
overtime and so forth, can you give us an approximation of how much 
the men make per month, consideri ing all overtime payments! Tak: 
the actual gross pay that they make. 

Mr. Morse. According to the information that I have—and I do 
not know how complete it is—it would appear that the average earn- 
ings per month for an able bodied seaman on the east coast standard 
is $528.52 per month, which excludes vacation pay and other fringe 
benefits. 

Br. Casey. And it is a little bit lower on the west coast, I suppose ? 

Mr. Morse. It would be a little bit lower. 

Mr. Casey. Can you break that down further and tell me how much 
of that overtime, that is, the difference between $314 and $528 is rep- 
resented solely by the 16 hours pay that he receives for the excess 
between 40 and 56 hours? 

Mr. Morse. On our general agency ships, the overtime is about 41 
percent of the base wage. Thirty-one percent is noncontrollable over- 
time, so called, and about 10 percent is controllable overtime. 

Mr. Casey. I do not get those figures. We can figure out how much 
the percentage of overtime is to base wage, because it is $214 overtime 
as compared to $314 for the base wage. What I am talking about is 
how much of that $214 is represented solely by the 16 hours penalty 
pay or whatever it is that he gets between the 40-hour week and the 
d6-hour week. 

Capt. M. I. Goopman (Deputy Director for Ship Operations, Mari- 
time Administration). Do you want to bring it Le just to the one 
factor of the 16 hours? 

Mr. Casry. Yes. 

Captain Goopman. I do not have that. The 31 percent is overall. 

Mr. Morse. Is it not fairly easy to figure’ Do they not specify $1.71 
an hour or something like that ? 

Captain GoopMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Morse. Incidentally, gentleman, this is Captain Goodman of 
our office who has been answering several of these questions. 

In the Pacific Maritime Association special research report of De- 
cember 4, 1953, which, by the way, is one of the better sources of in- 
formation on this sort of thing, that is available to us, it shows that 
the overtime at sea Saturday and Sunday averages about 25.3 percent, 
which would be the 16 hours overtime in excess of your basic 40-hour 
week. 

Mr. Casey. So that is about a quarter of the $214? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. About $57 a month. 

Mr. Morse. I was not figuring for that purpose. 
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Mr. Casey. That is a point, however. even conceding that he works 
the 56 hours a week and adding on to his pay the $57 a month that he 
vets for overtime for working those 16 hours, it brings him then up to 
8314 plus $57, but somewhere along the line between that figure and 
the S528, there are other provisions of the contract that account for 
the additional payments. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. This report has all of the overtime broken down. 
If you wish I can very readily read it into the record. 

Mr. Casey. I do not think it is necessary, because we will get. to it 
later, but at least there is something in the picture here besides the 56 
hours a week. 

Mr. Morse. Oh, ves, very substantially. For example, overtime in 
port Saturdays and Sundays is 13 percent of the overtime, cargo 
watch is 6 percent. Then they go into all the other items hare, gear 
raising, dumping of garbage, all sorts of things. 

Mr. Casey. Getting off that subject for the minute, you have men- 
tioned this question of the seaman having a right to damages under 
the law for the unseaworthiness of the vessel, and you have indicated 
that that doctrine has been expanded in recent years. 

Are you familiar with the decision of the Boudin case? 

Mr. Morse. I read it sometime ago. Yes; I am familiar with it. 

Mr. Casey. Basically are these the facts in that case: That two 
sermen had participated in an extended drinking party and that a 
number of hours later one of them went into the other one’s room 
and tried to steal a bottle of liquor from under his pillow, and the 
fellow woke up and hit him over the head with the bottle, and the 
fellow that go hit on the head with the bottle sued the ship and the 
company for ee damages ¢ 

Mr. Morse. The only thing that I recall about the facts of the case 
was that it. was a so-called assualt case, and I would be willing to 
accept your statement. 

Mr. Casey. The theory of the case was, however, that there was a 
liability on the part of the company for having hired that kind of 
employee, someone who had a propensity for viciousness. 

Mr. Morse. Perhaps I would put it a little bit differently. I would 
say it was an absolute liability on the part of the company on the 
ground that the man employed, whether the company knew it or 
not, was not of a disposition equal to the average in the seafaring 
industry. 

Mr. Casey. And the shipping companies take their employees, the 
sailors that they sign on, from the union hiring halls; do they not? 

Mr. Morse. They do. 

Mr. Casey. Generally speaking, do they have any opportunity to 


inquire into the disposition of the people who are sent to them from 
the hiring halls? 


Mr. Morsr. None as far as I know. 

Mr. Casry. So that the only way they find out whether a fellow is 
vicious or not is after they have taken him aboard a ship and then 
if he hits someone with a bottle they are liable without any oppor- 
tunity to determine in advance whether he is vicious or not. 

Mr. Morsr. Unless they know of him by reputation. 


Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Casey, was that point developed during the 
course of this suit? 


Mr. Casey. Yes; it was, Mr. Thompson. 
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Mr. Ropeson. Would you yield a minute? 

Mr. Casry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ropeson. You said unless they know of it. Suppose they knew 
of it. Can they keep him from being hired? 

Mr. Morsp. It would be very difficult for them to do so. 

Mr. Rozeson. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Morse. I am just giving you my personal belief. I do not 
know of any specific instance where a man has been rejected, and 
the rejection has stood up solely on this ground. I can only give 
you an analogy and that is of the physical condition of men. Most 
of the companies have a pre-sign-on physical examination. If the 
man is found not fit for duty by the company doctor, he will normally 
go to the public health service and have a physical examination, and 
if that doctor certifies him as being fit for duty, then under the union 
agreements, it is obligatory for the company to employ the man. 
They may not reject him. 

r. Roprson. They can establish whether it is a fact of record in 
that case. The other would be conjectural. 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. I think perhaps, Mr. Morse, it might clarify this to 


read from the Sailors Union of the Pacific agreement on this point. 
Section 2: 


Employers agree in the hiring of employees in the classifications covered by 
this agreement to prefer applicants who have previously been employed on 
vessels of one or more of the companies signatory to this agreement and the 
union agrees that in furnishing deck personnel to employers through the facili- 
ties of their employment office it will recognize such preferences and furnish 
seamen to the employers with due regard thereto and to the competency and 
dependability of the employees furnished; when ordinary seamen with prior 
experience are not available, the union will in dispatching seamen prefer grad- 
med of the Andrew Furuseth Training School. 

oe ) aoa 


and this is the point Mr. Robeson has raised— 


(b) When an employer rejects men furnished who are considered unsuitable 
and unsatisfactory, the employer shall furnish a statement in writing to the 
union stating the reason for the rejection and the union may thereupon refer 
the matter to the port committee and the port committee shall then hear the case. 
So if there is a disagreement between the union and the company, it 
comes under the port committee and is heard by the port committee? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. j 

Mr. Casey. I would like to direct your attention to this and see if 
you have any thoughts on it. 

In the first paragraph of this section 2, it seems to indicate that the 
union in consideration for the shipping companies’ hiring their men 
through the employment office of the union will give due regard to 
their prior experience and also due regard to their competency and 
dependability. Do you have an ae as to the right of these 
shipping companies who are held liable under the doctrine in the 
Boudin case to sue the unions for having furnished them an incom- 
petent or an undependable man as a matter of breach of warranty of 
the contract ? 

Mr. Morse. I have never heard of that having been attempted in 
the past, but the expense of this liability of the employer as indicated 
by the Boudin ‘case certainly would indicate to me that an attorney 
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for an employer would make the attempt to hold the union liable for 
® breach of warranty. 

They, in effect, guarantee that they will supply men that have a 
| disposition equal to the average seaman, and it sounds to me as though 
@ there is a favorable chance of effecting liability over against the union 
5 for breach of that warranty. 

Mr. Casey. It does have a direct bearing on your operations in the 
Maritime Board, since any losses that are suffered as a result of actions 
under this act will have a direct bearing on the subsidy recapture, or 
will it? 

Mr. Morse. It does indirectly, because it would affect the cost of the 
P. and I. insurance. 

Mr. Casey. As a matter of fact, as a result of the Boudin case, 
have there been any increases in rates that you know of ? 

Mr. Morse. I cannot answer that, but I am sure that they will 

P increase. 

The CuatrMan. As I understand this now, when these two sailors 

are signed on and they get into difficulties between themselves, the 
Pcompany having nothing to do with it whatsoever, and one injures 
§ ihe other, the injured man sues the company and recovers? 

| Mr. Morse. That is correct. 

© The Cuarman. Does the insurance company then pay for that loss 
Sto the company ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. And that is in the insurance company’s contract / 

Mr. Morse. It is covered by what is called “protection and indemnity 
insurance.” 

The Cuatrman. There could be collusion between two men going 
aboard ship who plan to have a fight and then divide up the profits, 
SH couldn't there? 
= Mr. Morse. Could be; yes, sir. I have never known of any such 

instance, 

The CHatrmMan. Does any such contract as that exist ashore in 
industry ¢ 
» Mr. Morse. Liability of that character? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. You are referring to insurance contracts ? 

The CuHatrMan. I mean does any industry ashore become responsi- 
ble for difficulties arising between two employees and make themselves 
liable to be sued for injury to one or the other ? 

Mr. Morsr. I would doubt it, Mr. Bonner, other than perhaps under 
workmen’s compensation liability. 

Mr. Casry. Of course, one significant fact is, Mr. Morse, even if 
Bthere were such a situation existing in some of the industries, the 
chances would be that the particular company would have an opportu- 
nity to examine into the background of the particular employee that 
they hired before they hired him so that they would have a liability 
based, to some extent, on fault, whereas in this situation, the company 
is forced to take whatever employees are sent to them by the union 
hiring office. : : 

_Mr. Morse. That would be true if the union agreements were dis- 
similar from the present type of union agreement we are talking about. 

Mr. Casey. With respect to these statutory rights that you have 
referred to about wage, maintenance, and cure, those are rights created 

64180—55——7 
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by law quite aside from the rights that the seamen get under their | 
collective bargaining agreements ¢ 

Mr. Morse. That is true. Actually it is not a statutory right. It 
is what we call common-law-of-the-sea right; it is a right which has | 
followed the seafaring personnel for hundreds of years. 

Mr. Casry. And, of course, those rights arose back in the days when | 
the seaman was more or less a ward of the state. 

Mr. Morse. You will find innumerable statements in the reported 7 
cases that a seaman is a ward of the court and the court will bend | 
over backwards to protect his interest. 4 

Mr. Casry. And they arose back in the days when the wages were 7 
low, the conditions were depressed, and they had no pension rights, | 
no welfare rights, no vacation rights, and no overtime. In other ~ 
words, these things have grown up along with the advantages that 7 
have been gained under the collective bargaining agreements. 

Mr. Morse. That is so. 3 

Mr. Casry. On page 24 of your report, you refer to certain legisla- 
tive history in connection with section 301 of the Merchant Marine © 
Act, 1936, which, as we know, is the provision that requires the Mari- © 
time Board to establish minimum wages, manning scales, and reason- © 
able working conditions, and you indicate there that at the time that 
that proposal was made there was another a made by a Con- | 
gressman Sirovich to the effect that there should be written into the © 
law a provision for a hundred dollar a month minimum wage for | 
seamen, which, of course, at that time, was considerably in excess of | 
the going wage for the lower class seaman. 4 

I think perhaps that you ought to read from page 25, the statement 
that Ira Campbell, the counsel for the American Steamship Owners’ — 
Association, made and also the statement that Andrew Furuseth, the © 
labor leader from the west coast, made in connection with that pro- 7 
posal. 

Mr. Morse. The statement made by Mr. Ira Campbell, who was 
then counsel for the American Steamship Owners’ Association, is 
as follows: 

The difficulty with the suggestion of the $100 a month is this, that in the 7 
foreign trade under this operating differential the Government, under the 7 
theory of the differential, would have to absorb the difference between the © 
competitive foreign wage and the $100 a month. But the Government will not 
be doing that in the coastwise trade of the United States, and the moment you put © 
up the wage in the foreign trade to that point, you necessarily are going either ~ 
to force up the wages in the coastwise trade or you are going to bring discord © 
and dissatisfaction upon the men in the coastwise trade. I can say to you now 
that the coastwise business will never stand a wage of that character. It means 
the destruction of the coastwise commerce of the United States, in my judg- ~ 
ment, from what I know about it, unless some means can be found by which the 
rates of the owners can be brought up to the point where they can afford to 
carry an expense of that sort. But when you start to put up the rates for the 
shipowners, you find yourself up against the ceiling of the competitive rates of 
the motor buses on the land, and the railroads. So it is a very difficult problem 
to meet. 

He was very prophetic in his comment. q 

Mr. Casry. You might read the intervening paragraph, too, about 7 
Representative Sirovich, 4 

Mr. Morse [reading]: 


In response to the foregoing, Representative Sirovich stated that a formula ~ 
could be developed to cover the coastwise trade and that to subsidize such ~ 
services would be better than to keep the seamen involved on relief—that it | 
would be better to subsidize them and get some work out of them. 
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The reaction to Representative Sirovich’s proposal varied among the other 
jtnesses. Andrew Furuseth of the International Seamen's Union of America 
Wppposed the subsidy idea completely, arguing that like the mail pay it would 

Biot reach or benefit the seamen. With regard to the $100 minimum wage, Mr. 
‘uruseth stated that “it cannot be gotten because you are simply legislating 
ourself off the ocean when you try that kind of thing.” However, P. J. O’Brien, 
‘ ice president of the same union, said “We will be delighted to have it and 
vy. J. Petersen of the Pacific American Steamship Owners’ Association said to 
Ir. Sirovich, “Fix it as high as you like so long as the Government Is payils 
he bill.” 

assume that latter one was the one you wanted me to read, Mr. 
asey. 

Mr. Casey. Well, I wanted all of them. ; 

There is one chart here that I think is significant and that is table 
M7. which is a description or compilation of statistics of the subsidy 
lifferentials for each of the five items for a line on the west coast, a 
line on the gulf, and a line on the east coast. 

You indicate in your prepared statement that the food was much 
etter on American ships than on foreign ships. Yet for the United 
states Lines I see there is only a 20 percent differential on the sub- 
sistence item for seamen. 

Does that mean that their subsistence comes to within 20 percent 
)f the subsistence on our ships in that trade ? 

Mr. Morse. In that particular trade, it would mean that because 
hey would have to buy some of their food here in this country; the 
foreign ships would. 

Mr. Casey. Is that a negative differential you have for two of the 
ines on voyage stores, supplies, and expendable equipment ? 

Mr. Morse. If there is a minus in front that indicates a negative 
lifferential. 


Mr. Casey. In other words, they pay more for that item than 
ve do. 


Mr. Morst. Which would mean that they pay more than we do; 
es, sir. 


Mr. Casry. Generally speaking, the only significant increases that 
ere made in these differentials, as I read them, is in the item of 
vages, comparing 1938 to 1942 with 1954. 

Mr. Morse. Wages, of course, is a big item. 
Sa pretty substantial increase from 1948 to 1954, but wages is the 
hajor item. 


Mr, Casry. I was looking at 1938 to 1942, as compared with 1954. 


In subsistence there 


Mr. Morse. Yes. Your answer is correct. 
‘yes” then, on that basis. 

Mr. Casry. I have two last questions. One, so far as the Govern- 
nent’s contribution to parity under the 1936 act—what limitations 
bre there in the act now and as originally enacted which could be 
onsidered as disturbing the complete and perfect parity concept 4 

Mr. Morse. On construction there is the 50 percent ceiling on con- 
truction differential. There is a ceiling of $25,000 on wages in 
@Pperating subsidy. 

Mr. Casey. Taking the first one there, in other words, no matter 
iow high our labor and wage costs get in this country as compared to 


foreign countries, the Government only contributes 50 percent of the 
meost of that ship? 


The answer would be 
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Mr. Morse. That is the ceiling. The construction subsidy may not 77 
exceed 50 percent of the differential. bg 
Mr. Casry. And that has been in effect since 1936? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir.  &§ 

Mr. Casey. On the wages, how does that work? I mean the salaries | ' 
of the officials of the company. ; 

Mr. Morse. Up to $25,000 is allowed as a _e expense in deter- | 
mining recapture, and net profits, and everything else. ig 

To the extent that the salary exceeds $25,000, it comes out of their 7 
free funds. It is disallowed for recapture and reserves. | 

Mr. Casey. And that itself is a liberalization, is it not, of the liberal 
provisions of the 1936 act ? Me! 

Mr. Morse. Yes. That was adopted in the long-range bill in—— 

Mr. Casey. 1951 or 1952? 

Mr. Morse. It was adopted since the war, 1951 or 1952. 

Mr. Casey. Prior to that time there was a flat ceiling of $25,000 on 
the salaries? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casry. So that no one could be paid in excess of $25,000 in any 
official capacity with a shipping company that was subsidized. 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. Do you have any views on the staff proposal to set up a 
maritime labor disputes board ? 

Mr. Morse. On details I would rather not express an opinion, but 
in principle, I am in favor of legislation of this character. It estab- 
lishes by statute a cooling off period, provisions for meditation and 
arbitration, and a board of inquiry, if none of those things prove help- 
ful, plus an injunction procedure, as a last resort, in cases where the 
strike may be detrimental to the best interests of the Government. 
In principle I think it is a very desirable thing and it is sufficiently 
broad to cover not only the seafaring activities, but also the long- 
shore activities and related activities which affect the commerce of the 
United States. 

Mr. Casey. Do you think there is anything so peculiar about the 
maritime industry that it should have separate legislation of this kind, 
or are there no peculiarities, or are there no sufficient measures of 
peculiarities that would distinguish them from other industries cov- 
ered by Taft-Hartley and the National Labor Relations Act? In 
other words, the only justification for this kind of a proposal is a 
peculiar nature of a particular industry. 

Mr. Morse. I think that this industry does have characteristics not 
common to most industries in this country. Seafaring life is differ- 
ent from shoreside life, if for no other reason, but it is an industry 
which has a very controlling effect on the overall pattern of the indus- 
try in the country. 

The closing of the commerce in the United States would shortly 
result in a termination of all activities in the country. It will throttle 
all activities. , 

_ Mr. Casey. Does the fact that the Government has a financial stake 
in this industry by way of direct subsidies have any bearing on the 
necessity for separate legislation ? , 

r Mr. Morse. Not so much in my thinking, Mr. Casey. I think the 
Government is indirectly interested in other activities in one way or 
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another; for example, many of the war plants have been sold at a low 

ost, which might be considered a subsidized cost, so that the fact that 
we do pay part of the bill in my thinking does not distinguish this 
industry particularly. 

Mr, Casey. When you say you are in favor of this bill in principle, 
is that the position of the administration ? 

\ir. Morse. No. 

Mr. Casry. Has that been cleared with the proper clearance routes ¢ 
The Maritime Adiministration or the administration generally ? 

Mr. Morse. Let me do a little double checking here before I answer 
that one. 

The CuatrmMan. I want it to be understood that any time the mem- 
bers of the committee want to interject supplementary questions in 
this procedure, they shall feel free to do so. That is the understand- 
ing under which we are proceeding. 

Mr. Morse. In answer to your inquiry, Mr. Casey, we have not had 
an opportunity to clear this proposed legislation with the Department 
of Commerce or any one else. Actually, it has only come over to us 
for our views recently and our views have not been formalized and 

ent to the Department of Commerce for review, so that I am speaking 
only for myself. 

Mr. Casey. And it is not really a bill either; it is just a staff pro- 
posal, so there has really been no formal request made on you for your 
views, 

[ have no further questions. 

The Cnarrman. Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. THomrson. You stated that you would approve such a plan for 
special handling of labor disputes with maritime labor. Would you 
include longshoremen in this group ? 

Mr. Morss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taompson. How would their work be different from similar 
work being doen by a man at a truck dock, for instance, loading or 
unloading motor trucks? Why should he be handled differently from 
a man doing similar work away from the wharf? 

Mr. Morse. My feeling on that is that there has been more strife 
® on the waterfront, particularly on the west coast, and that is where 
most of my experience has been. There has been more strife on the 
waterfront on longshore activities and seafaring activities than there 
have been in shoreside activities. Whether it is the fault of the em- 
ployers or the fault of the unions, it is neither here nor there, but I am 
satisfied that there have been a lot more labor disturbances in the 
longshore activities and the seafaring activities. 

_Mr. Tompson. There has been, but there is not any particular 
difference in the type of work they are doing or the type of contracts 
they usually have, is there? 

Mr. Morsz. Mr. Thompson, I do not pretend to be an expert on labor 
matters. I cannot answer you. 

Mr. Tuompson. I was just wondering if we are not getting into a 
position of just handling every case that appears to be a little worse 
than the other one by setting up a special board. 

That is the only thing I want to develop, because the question has 
arisen. 

Mr. Serry-Brown. Could I interrupt? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Yes. 
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Mr. Seery-Brown. Is it not true that the longshoremen are hired 7 
to unload a particular cargo at a particular place and at a particular | 
time, and they are hired just for that job, whereas in the case of a 
trucking company I a guess that their regular gang is there all 
the time whether there are trucks rolling or not. 

Mr. ‘Tuomrson. You have some truck docks as, say, the trucking 
of vegetables, where the hiring is done in a much simpler fashion. I 
just think that should be considered by this committee. I am not an 
expert on it. I do not know. : 

Mr. Morse. It is a fact that longshoremen are hired from day to 7 
day. They are not on a weekly or monthly basis of employment. . 
‘They are employed only as needed by the stevedoring companies. 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairmman. Mr. Garmatz. 

Mr. Garmarz. Mr. Morse, you mentioned the monthly wage of a 
seaman, on the east coast and west coast. Do you have the average 
yearly wage of eo seaman ¢ 

Mr. Morse. I do not believe we have that information, Mr. Gar- 
matz, but I am sure that some of the employer groups would be in a 
better position to answer that. 

Mr. Garmarz. Do you think it could be furnished for the record? 

Mr. Morse. We will endeavor to furnish that for the record. 

(The information referred to was not made available in time for 
printing. ) 

Mr. Rorrson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Garmarz. Yes. 

Mr. Ronrson. You had better determine what it is you are going to 
average, Some work 1 day and some work more than 1 day, and, are 
we talking about the average of all the individuals that were employed 

na certain year, as to what their yearly wage was. 

Mr. Morse. I assumed that was the question that Mr. Garmatz was 
getting at, 

Mr. Rosrson. I do not know what value that criterion would be to 
determine anything. 

Mr. Morse. I think it would be of some advantage to know what the 
relative economic position is of the seafaring personnel. 

Mr. Garmarz. IT can see the monthly wage. That may be one trip. 
Phat is not too hard to get. However, how many trips does he make a 
year, or how much employment does he have throughout the year? 

Mr. Ronrson. Might I suggest you would have to get an annual 
income from some other source to know what his annual wage was from 
this and his annual wage was from everybody else to determine that 

at was wl iat he h ved on. 

“Vie Monsr. It is very difficult to get that information to begin with 
unless a given employee works with a single company more or less 

continuously. Where he shifts ee one company to another, there is 
no central cle iringhouse, so far as I know that would have that infor- 
mation available 

Mr Dow IN. - We ld the unions not have some records? 

Mr. Morse. [am sure they must have some records. Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. Casry. The point is if a fellow only works 6 months a year, the 
fact that he makes $500 a month is not a true picture of what hi 
: ial vearly earnings are, if he loafed the other 6 months. 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. 

Dorn. He may have loafed the « mths, but he may 
have been able to get a, 
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Mr. THompson. Yes. 
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Mr. Casey. I mean he is not working. 

Mr. Mitter. I object to the use of the word “loafing.” I want to 
tell my friend there is no fund available for the man. It is not his 
fault and if you drive him out of this industry, and that is what we 
may do, we will find ourselves with a shortage of skilled employees, 
people with the skills necessary for it. That is what you are finding 
ape places. 

Mr. Morse. That is true, I am sure. I am sure there are seamen 
who are on the beach today because they are unable to find employment. 

Mr. Mutter. I think as far as the west coast is concerned you will 
find many seamen who are onshore who do not want to be there and 
who would be tickled to have jobs and accept them. 

Mr. Casey. I did not mean by “loafing,’ that he is voluntarily 
loafing. I ve he was not working. 

Mr. Miuirr. The inflection that you put into it had a different 
connotation. 

Mr. Casey. I mean loafing in the sense that he did not work. 

Mr. Tuompson. On this discussion of the relative cost of the opera- 
tion of the ship, would you not say whether a ship works a full year 
or 6 months would have nothing to do with this. The cost of operation 
of that ship while he is working is what you are trying to get at? 

Mr. Casry. I think that is on the other side. If one company works 
a seaman for 6 months and the other seaman works for the company 
another 6 months, the impact on the company in terms of wages 
paid out is exactly the same. 

Mr. Morse. That is right. 

Mr. Atten. Mr. Morse, has any study ever been made to determine 
whether the high wages paid to seagoing labor has a tendency to hold 
men in those positions nies abilities are really superior to the duties 
they are called upon to perform ? 

Mr. Morse. No such study has been made by Maritime to my knowl- 
edge. I would assume that labor or management would have made 
studies of that character. 

Mr. Auten. Have there been any studies to determine whether the 
men that are employed stay in the seagoing activity for many years 
ifter they might otherwise have retired from the sea because of the 
high wages they receive ? 

Mr. Morse. Again no such study has been made by Maritime, but I 
believe there are provisions in the contract which give seniority rights 
which tend to keep men in the industry. 

Mr. Auten. I asked the question because I have observed from time 
to time that both conditions seem to me to exist, particularly men in 
their fifties and sixties who have substantial interests ashore, and I 
think I recall one who told me that he could not afford to quit; he was 
making too much money. 

It did seem to me that the age at which the professionals of the 
licensed personnel were likely to leave the sea was far younger than 
the age at which many of the unlicensed personnel seemed to leave. 

Another question that keeps coming back to me is with reference 
to the words “fair and reasonable” on fixing these wages. 

[ am curious to know whether you have any criteria or any a — 
with regard to the understanding of the meaning of those wor de which 
would indicate to us what you are going to do when you try to deter- 
mine something is fair and reasonable. 
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Mr. Morse. In answer to your question, in checking with Mr. Lisi, 
he advises me that the legislative history of the 1936 act tends to 
indicate that the phrase “fair and reasonable” is the result of an 
agreement reached across the bargaining table. 

Mr. Auten. Was that in mind at the time the words were used in 
the act ¢ 

Mr. Morse. That is our belief, yes, sir. It is all through the legisla- 
tive record and we would be glad to dig out parts of it. 

Mr. Auten. Does that mean that unless we define “fair and reason- 
able” in some statute hereafter passed you would feel bound to say 
that if a result were reached in collective bargaining without collu- 
sion of any type, you would be bound to interpret the result was a 
fair and reason: ~g ‘esult ? 

Mr. Morse. No, I do not think so, Mr. Allen. 

We are a Maritime Board. We have quasi-judicial capacities in 
arriving at some of these rather abstract ideas. Courts have the same 
obligation to determine what is fair and reasonable. They consider 
all factors and come up with a decision. The fact that it was reached 
across the bargaining table is certainly a factor to consider as to 
whether it was fair and reasonable, but I do not think that it neces- 
sarily precludes the Board from making a determination that a given 
item may exceed fair and reasonable when you consider all other 
factors, shoreside activities, as well as the seagoing activities. 

Mr. Autex. Do you have in mind other factors that you would 
consider ¢ 

Mr. Morse. It would primarily be a study of wages and working 
conditions in other industries where any comparison can be made in 
the nature of the activity, the nature of the work, and things of that 
sort. Other than that, I do no think of anything. 

Section 606, of course, requires that the operator operate in an eco- 
nomical manner. It seems to me that is a factor which would be con- 
sidered in determining fair and reasonable. 

Mr. Auren. Thank you. 

Mr. Morse. I do not know of any test other than a broad general 
comparison of the overall results arrived at in other areas. 

Mr. Avcen. It is a little bit like determining whether a man is neg- 
ligent. If he does something the ordinary prudent man would not 
do, he is negligent, T suppose. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, that is one comparison. Take, for example, the 
obligation of a court to determine whether it is just compensation er I 
1 piece of property which is not readily saleable. You have the 
problem. 

The Cuateman, Any other questi ons by the members? 


Mr. Vax Peur. Mr. Morse, referring to the last paragraph o1 
ge $: 
National Laber Rel: ations Board and the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
Service have also participated in the development and operation of the 
‘tive bargaining process in the shipping industry— 


: poe ee i eg ee 
vy been called upon frequently to assist in settlin 


a good position to answer tl 
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However, I am sure that labor or industry can give you much more 
accurately how frequently they are called in to participate in the 
proceedings. 

Mr. Van Petr. I assume if they were called in, that would be the 
responsibility, then, of the membership of the various unions in voting 
on a particular issue, rather than management voting on it. 

Mr. Morse. No. I think that if they are called in, both labor and 
management participate in the overall result. 

Mr. Van Petr. Referring to the next line: 

The National Labor Relations Board, among other things, is responsible for 
the conduct of elections to determine employee representation and union 
recognition— 
would they also be called upon to hold an election to determine whether 
the employees or membership of a particular union would accept a 
proposal by management ? 

Mr. Morse. Iam sorry. I canont answer that. I am not sufficiently 
informed on labor-management activities. 

Mr. Van Perr. That is all. 

Mr. Morse. I call to your attention that in table 4 of our Review 
of Labor-Management Relations, we refer to the increases since 1937 
and indicate in the remarks how these increases developed, whether by 
mutual agreement or whether the War Labor Board participated in 
activities of that sort, so that that, in part, may answer some of your 
questions you are asking me. 

Mr. Van Perr. It does not, because I am interested by reason of the 
committee draft here of legislation pertaining to maritime as to 
whether a Maritime Board handling labor disputes might have more 
effect or be respected to a greater degree than the setup that we have 
in NLRB. 

Mr. Morse. I am personally unable to answer your question. I 
doubt that anyone in Maritime is, because Maritime has taken little 
or no participation in these activities in the past. 

We have only recently begun to feel that that is an obligation of 
Maritime to take an active interest, so I think that as to what has 
transpired in past years, if there is information in Maritime, it is only 
of a hearsay nature, not of actual participation. 

Mr. Van Petr. I had in mind one election that was held, I believe 
it was in 1948, on the west coast, the longshoremen up and down the 
coast, and facilities were set up for voting, as to whether they would 
accept or reject management’s last proposal, and I was advised, while 
there was quite an extensive membership, that there was not a vote 
cast. That is the reason I was asking whether there might be more 
respect for a particular Maritime Board. 

Mr. Morse. That is a very difficult question to answer. 

Mr. Casry. 27,000. 

Mr. Van Petr. 27,000 membership. 

Mr. Morsr. You may recall that within the last year there has been 
a vote conducted by the National Labor Relations Board in conjunc- 
tion with a stewards’ department on the west coast. It is my belief 
that all or a substantial number of the men in the steward’s department 
of the various unions out there did participate in that voting. I see 
no reason, if they do so there, why they would not recognize similar 
procedure if adopted under this proposal. 

Mr. Van Perr. That is all. 
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The Cuatrman. Any further questions ? 
Thank you very much. 
The next witness is Mr. Ben Guill, of the Maritime Board. 


STATEMENT OF BEN H. GUILL, MEMBER, FEDERAL MARITIME 
BOARD 


Mr. Guitu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish 
to thank you for the opportunity to make a statement because I feel 
that this is the proper time not only for the Congress and the Federal 
Maritime Board, but for labor and management to review the wage 
situation in the maritime industry. 

I would like to say at the start that I firmly support the idea of 
collective bargaining, but I also want to state that collective bargain- 
ing is only equitable when both sides are equally strong. 

Today, shipping management finds itself in a woefully weak posi- 
tion. The subsidized lines are not financially strong enough to with- 
stand a strike. For example, last year, 1954, there was only one 
subsidized line which made money before subsidy. In the present 
wage negotiations, the subsidized steamship companies in the event 
of a dispute cannot afford a strike. In a strike threat the strength 
is overwhelmingly on labor’s side, and one reason for this strength 
is the fact that the Government, through its operations of MSTS 
ships and general agency ships, can employ approximately a third of 
the men who would be idled by a strike, and by a system of rotation 
the unions can give their men some wage returns. This practice 
can be a big factor in a wage dispute. 

As the Chairman of our Board has told you, we are at this time 
holding hearings on overtime and penalty pay, and they are proving 
to be very interesting and educational to the Board and the staff. I 
won’t mention any of the items which may later be decided to be un- 
reasonable for subsidy, because, as Congressman Allen pointed out, 
we should not judge until we can summarize the records and study 
them carefully. However, I would like to say this. I hope during 
the present negotiations that some of these questionable practices, 
which may prove to be unfair and unreasonable, will be discussed 
and through mutual agreement removed from the contracts. 

If I may anticipate a question, which some of you could ask, and 
it has been asked by Congressman Allen this morning, “What consti- 
tutes a fair and reasonable w: age?” Of course what constitutes a fair 
and reasonable wage in any industry can only be judged by a compari- 
son with another industry; and I would like to state at this time that 
J personally placed before the Board a resolution that the Maritime 
Administration and Board employ a wage-study group for job evalu- 
ation and wage comparison with other ‘industries. I am pleased to 
say the Board voted unanimously for this resolution, but then we 
were informed there was not enough money to make this study. It 
was after the appropriations had been requested. But I hope we will 
come back for a supplemental appropriation in order to make this 
study. I also think, Congressman Allen, another yardstick for 
fair and reasonable wage is the ability to pay in any given industry. 

I have been told that before the subsidized lines accepted the de- 
mands of the NMU for unemployment and pension benefits, Mr. Cur- 
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ran made a statement that after Ford and General Motors had given 
these benefits, it was impossible for him to accept anything less for 
his union. Under those conditions the subsidized lines felt “that they 

made the best possible bargain. However, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think that if we look back at history, we will find that in the union con- 
tracts entered into by management at the time the 56-hour week was 
shortened to the 48-hour week, there could well have been some thought 
given to the questionable overtime and penalty time practices. I 
think later when the 48-hour week was reduced to the 40-hour week, 
there should have been a good look taken at some of these overtime 
and penalty practices. Now that unions are gaining their greatest 
victory, | think it behooves their leadership and their membership 
to say, “Now that we have received something that is truly going to 
be beneficial to us, let’s remove some of the nits and lice.” 

To follow up just a little bit more in what I contend, if there i is 
only a 2-percent decrease in overtime and penalty pay ments, just 2 
pe recent, it would amount to a reduction in subsidy of $1,200,000. A 
6 to 8 percent decrease will offset the payment of unemployment bene- 
fits and pension payments, which I understand will amount to about 
$4 million annually to the companies and the Government would 
pick up approximately 75 percent of it. 

As vitally interested as you gentlemen are in the American mer- 
chant marine, I know you will agree with me that we must work all 
together toward a long range and healthy labor-management policy. 
have no desire to become entangled in labor disputes, ‘but as a mem- 
ber of the Board which is empowered by Congress and the law to 
make subsidy payments, I personally think that we would be derelict 
in our duty if we didn’t look into any practices which may prove 
to be unfair and unreasonable. 

After all, today Uncle Sam puts up 75 cents of every dollar paid 
in wages to the merchant seamen. There is yet another compelling 
reason for the feeling that this is the time for the Board and the 
Congress to come to a decision on policy, because ahead of the in- 
dustry looms a huge shipbuilding program which we have got to get 
rolling if we are to maintain a merchant marine on a level which 
can meet our needs for national defense. Certainly, one of the surest 
ways to encourage this level of shipbuilding is to work together 
toward a long-range and healthy labor-management program. 

The Federal Maritime Board today pays ‘subsidy raleulated on the 
pattern of the laws as they exist. The calculation of this subsidy, 
as worked out by the staff ‘and approved by the General Accounting 
Office, is very complex, but if we were to try to explain it to the 
taxpayer, it would present an impossible problem. If we were to 
try to undertake the problem of explaining to the American people 
the wages and overtime practices of the shipping industry, we would 
find it most difficult. It has been difficult for the Maritime Adminis- 
tration to get approval of the appropriations here in the Congress. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, I doubt very much if a third of the 
Congress knows the wage scales and the overtime pay in the maritime 
industry; and for these reasons, your examination or reexamination 
of the Jaws under which we operate is an excellent undertaking, and 
if the Federal Maritime Board is to be given the authority to fix 
the maximum manning scales and maximum wages eligible for sub- 
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sidy, I am certainly in favor of the maritime unions being given the 
opportunity to place their views before the Board before any final 
decision is reached. I might also add that I favor in our present 
hearings on overtime and penalty pay that the maritime unions be 
given an opportunity to express their views. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a short statement and I wish to thank you 
and the members of your committee for the opportunity to place these 
remarks on the record. 

The CuatrmMan. The committee appreciates very much, Mr. Guill 
your frank appraisal of the situation. It is a part of what the com- 
mittee is seeking to ascertain. 

When I went into this I did not know it was a deep secret and 
should not be looked into at all, but evidently one side takes the 
position that Congress should not go into this. It is sort of a hush- 
hush matter. 

I firmly believe that for the benefit of the future of labor and man- 
agement that this whole thing should be made a matter of public 
record. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Atuen. Mr. Guill, do you think it will be helpful if this com- 

mittee should make a report to the House recommending that such a 
job evaluation study be made as a means of getting some help on 
appropriations ? 
Mr. Gui. Mr. Allen, I think it would be one of the finest things 
that this committee could do because you would be getting the recom- 
mendations from men on both sides of the aisle, from every section 
of the country, and they could set up such a study committee—and it 
is going to cost some money—to do a fair and impartial evaluation of 
this thing, and I hope it is done, sir. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. Garmatz? 

Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mritter. Mr. Chairman, I think that should be done. One of 
the things I would like to see done, too, is some of the other costs 
that enter into the operation of the ship’s operation set forth. om 
impression seems to have gotten out that labor is responsible for 1 
higher cost of the American merchant marine. 

It seems to me, in the testimony of Mr. Morse and Mr. Guill, as I 
interpret it, that labor is the whipping boy. Labor may be the whip- 
ping boy, but I want to make sure of it before I make that charge. 
The Cuarrman. Did you hear the gentleman from California's 
testimony yesterday ? 

Mr. Minter. I heard his testimony and I heard some of it the last 
time he was here, and I do not see any great difference between the 
time I heard him in the closed session and the time he testified in 
open session. 

Mr. Guitz. Mr. Miller, I would like to answer that on this basis: 
We are not trying to make labor a whipping boy, but it is a matter 
of record out of the $115 million which we asked for in our appropria- 
tions this year for operating costs, 87.7 percent is for subsidy and 
wages, and that is one portion of it, and it is the big portion of it. 

I might go further than that. I think we have some $24 million in 
accrual on subsidies there for P and I insurance that has not been 
paid. 
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Mr. Mitier. For what? 

Mr. Gum. For P and I insurance. 0 is a lot like public ha- 
bility and property damage, but this is at se 

However, we have to set up some tnnade on that because there 
are not any. 

It is something we have to take a good look at. Some companies 
do not have physical examinations at all for their men to go to sea 
Some companies have to take all the men that are sent to ‘them. I 
mean there are many different items in this thing that is costing the 
American people some money that are not good practices in any 
business; not anybody is a whipping boy. 

Mr. Mitier. I will admit that this is true. I will not deny it, 
because Lam not familiar with it. I do not know enough about it. I 
would hate to think of your reply if you applied to other industries 
the same microscopic examinations which you propose to apply here. 

[n some other industries in the country you might find some prac- 
tices that are questionable, too. 

Mr. Gum. I agree 100 percent, sir, but this so happens to be 
the job in which the responsibility, part of it, has been aad in my 
hands and we have to pay out the money. It is your money 

Mir. Miniter. I realize you are in a rather limited field now but 
previously, as a former Member of Congress, you know that we cover 
even a little more than the traditional waterfront. I just wonder 
\ ated it is healthy for the economy and whether it makes it good, 
even for your major interest now, to hold it up as the bad boy in the 
Aime e an scheme of industry. 

Mr. Gui. Tam sorry. M: tybe my intimation was there that I was 
holding labor up as a whipping boy, but 7. certainly is not. 

Mr. Mitier. I want to dignify it. I do not think you help the 

industry when you hold labor up to the American people and be- 
little it. 

| would like to see the Merchant Marine brought back to the dignity 
that it once held. I would like to see it again play the important 
| lace that it played in the American economy. You are not going to 
do it by washing its dirty linen in public. Let us get on with the job 
hefore us, but not overstress the bad part of it. 

(ret in and correct some of the things that are wrong. This com- 
luittee can do a disservice to the industry, unless we are very careful 

n the way we handle the thing. 

_ CHAIRMAN. I want it thoroughly understood that when the 
plan for this series of hearings was “inaugurated the statement was 
ade that it would be the purpose of the committee to look into the 
eitire operation, not one phase of it, so from time to time at each 
hearing, I have asked the membership of this committee if there 
were any questions they desired to ask the witness, not specifically 
on any subject, and I assumed that the membership of the committee 
would assist the chairman in the responsibility of asking witnesses 
(juestions about other phases of this entire American Merchant Marine 
operation in addition to the subject that you stressed at this point, 

| other witnesses here have pointed out the failure of management. 
| was hoping that the membership of the committee would deve ~ 


t phase of the operation and see that the whole thing is not to be: 
down wages, 
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[ am anxious to see good, substantial wages, but certainly TI do 
not think there is a member of the committee or a citizen of this 
country who wants to see the Government pay for something that 
someone does not get benefit from in return. 

There are some of these benefits or fringe agreements for which 
a man actually does nothing. He is paid for something that he does 
not do. 

I do not think that the leaders of labor, or management either, 
want to countenance any such carrying on. That is all it is. 

After the hearing is over, if the committee and if the Congress 
does not care to do anything about it, I certainly have discharged 
my responsibility as chairman of this committee in bringing the situa- 
tion to the attention of Congress and to the attention of the Amer- 
ican people. That is my only desire. 

If it is right, then someone else will be the judge. 

Are there any further questions of the witness / 

The witnesses tomorrow will be Mr. Hunter, of Pope & Talbot, and 
Captain Knox, of Weyerhaeuser. 

Let me say that these hearings are going to continue and labor will 
have just as much time and opportunity to rebut the statements that 
have been made here as management and administration has had in 
making these statements. The full time will be given. 

That will conclude the hearing today. 

We will recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m., 
Thursday, June 25, 1955.) 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS OF THE AMERICAN 
MERCHANT MARINE 





THURSDAY, JUNE 23, 1955 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
ComMITTreE ON MercHant MartNe AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The commitee met at 10:10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 219, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness this morning is Captain Knox of the Weyerhaeuser 
Steamship Co. 

Captain Knox, will you give your full name, and background, 
please. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. JOHN D. KNOX, MANAGER OF OPERATIONS 
AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, WEYERHAEUSER STEAMSHIP 
CO. 


Captain Knox. My name is John D. Knox. I am the manager of 
operations and industrial relations for the Weyerhaeuser Steamship 
Co. of San Francisco, Calif. 

I commenced going to sea in 1936 as a cadet aboard the New York 
State merchant marine training ship, United States ship EL’mpire 
State. 

I graduated in 1938 and went into the employ of the Weyerhaeuser 
Steamship Co. as third officer and worked my way up to master dur- 
ing the war. 

[ came ashore in 1946 and was sent to the west coast to handle the 
discharge operation of the westbound leg of the voyage. 

In 1950, the company merged with the charterers who were then 
handling the westbound leg and the headquarters were moved to San 
Francisco, and I was appointed to my present position. 

_The Weyerhaeuser Steamship Co. is an intercoastal common car- 
rier operating under the tariff rules of the Intercoastal Steamship 
Freight Association. 

We service ports on the west coast loading lumber for discharge at 
east coast ports north of Cape Hatteras. We then turn our ships 
around and load general cargo at the ports of Philadelphia, Chester, 
Baltimore, and Norfolk, and proceed to the west coast where we dis- 
charge this general cargo. 

The intercoastal trade is faced with high costs due to our operation 
with the various longshoremen on both coasts. 
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We would like to point out at this time that we do not feel that the 
agreements under which we work are our only problem. We have 
inade attempts to increase the efficiency of our company. 

Starting in 1951 we packaged lumber at our mill in Coos Bay, Oreg. 
This packaged lumber has been working along, slowly getting better 
und better, and we have been able to slowly reduce some of our costs. 
We are now working through our Steamship Freight Association for 
tariff rules which will permit shippers to bundle, palletize or unitize 
cargoes for more efficient handling. 

To supplement this program, a year ago we commenced the installa- 
tion of new type winches, new steam lines, and auxiliary condenser 
equipment which has, again, increased our efficiency. 

We have made some considerable savings in fuel-oil costs along 
with this item. 

We do feel that there is great room for increased production on 
the part of onshore labor and a sincere need to stop job action both 
by the shoreside and offshore unions, these petty arguments that come 
up that delay vessels unnecessarily. 

I believe that is about all I have in way of background. 

Mr. Casry. You say job action. How would a job action take 
place as far as, first, offshore, and then the onshore personnel 

Captain Knox. As far as the offshore personnel, it can be any of 
a million different items, depending on the temper of the men 
themselves. 

We have had ships delayed over the brand of coffee. We have had 
ships delayed for improvements to their quarters. 

These items we have to deal with under the threat of no-sign-on 
no-sail. 

On shore we have had demands of the longshoremen for penalties 
for different types of cargoes, which we felt were not justified. The 
subsequent argument and final settlement has in many cases delayed 
vessels, 

Mr. Casry. What is the procedure, for example, in the latter case, 
where they demand a penalty for a particular cargo and you or the 
stevedore resist the claim? What happens then ? 

Captain Knox. I might add a little background here. 

The Weyerhaeuser Steamship Co. does not employ longshoremen 
although they are members of the Pacific Maritime Association. We 
hire contracting stevedores to do that work for us. They are re- 
sponsible to carry out the terms of the labor contracts which the 
association signs. 

The normal procedure, when the complaint comes up, is for the 
superintendent in charge of the vessel to discuss it with the gang 
boss or ship steward or the business agent, as the case may be, and 
if disagreement is reached, the contracts call for the next step to go 
into effect, which is to move it into a port committee, a labor rela- 
tions committee. That is normally the first step, to make an on-the-job 
inspection with representatives of PMA and the union. If it is not 
resolved there, it should normally then go into a labor-relations com- 
mittee which sits down, and without resolving it there, it goes to the 
coast committee, and then to an arbitrator for final decision, if 
necessary. 

Mr. Casey. Does the contract provide that during a disagreement 
proceeding there will be no work stoppage ? 
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Captain Knox. It does oo that, but that is not always the case. 

Mr. Casey. You mean they violate the contract ¢ 

Captain Knox. That is true. 

me CasEy. What happens then when they violate the contract ? 

Captain Knox. We immediately start a complaint against the union 
to move ahead and stop this violation. Sometimes the delays are a 
result of a physical difficulty, people not being able to get together. 

Mr. Casey. Where do you lodge the complaint / 

Captain Knox. Our contractor lodges the complaint through the 
Pacific Maritime Association. 

Mr. Casgy. With the union? 

Captain Knox. The PMA then, through staff members, handles it 
with the union and their leaders. 

7m Casey. All this time the ship is held up‘ 

Captain Knox. The ship can be held up during this time. 

Mr. Casey. Do you have any court action against them for breach 
of contract ¢ 

Captain Kwox. There have been none recently, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Casgy. Are you familiar with the Juneau Spruce case? 

Captain Knox. Not enough to be an authority on it at all. 

Mr. Casry. That was one situation where one company brought 
suit against a longshore union for damages caused by breach of con- 
tract, was it? 

Captain Knox. I understand that that is right and it has since been 
settled. 

Mr. Casey. But actually a breach of contract causing damage to the 
steamship company should give rise to a right to compensatory 
damages, should it not ? 

Captain Knox. It should. 

Mr. Casry. Is there any financial responsibility on the part of the 
unions that sign these contracts as far as responding to a judgment 
s concerned ¢ 

Captain Knox. Not unless ordered by the court. 

— Casry. Suppose the court orders it? Can they get the money ? 

Captain Knox. That has proved quite difficult in the | past, I believe. 

| do not normally deal with that end of it. I do not feel qualified to 
cite any details on it. 

Mr. Casry. Is the procedure somewhat similar on the offshore 
situation ? 

Captain Knox. Yes; there are grievance procedures in the offshore 
contracts, There are not quite as many steps because there are not as 
many locals and coast committees to take up. It goes to a port com- 
mittee, failing resolution with the company officials and the union 
patrolmen. 

Mr. Casry. Let us take a sample case: The ship is ready to sail and 
the sailors have some complaint that has not been str: aightened out by 
the ooo any. Can you give us some illustration of how it would work, 

the ship would be held up? 

Captain Knox. If I in my capacity, acting for my company, had a 
complaint from the crew and I was unsuccessful in resolving it, I 
would then call the PMA. There have been several instances where 
they have refused to meet and follow the contract observance. 

Mr. Casey. Who has refused to meet ? 

64180—55—8 
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Captain Knox. The unions have refused to meet. They have said 
“this is it or else.” 

Mr. Casey. “Or else” what? 

Captain Knox. They won’t sail, they would not sign on. Without 
signing on we are breaking the law to go to sea. 

“Mr. Casey. Where does the signing ‘on take place ? 

Captain Knox. At the last port of loading. We can operate with- 
out being on articles on a coastwise basis but leaving from the west 
coast to the east coast, we must be on articles. 

Mr. Casey. You are going to take your ship around from the west 
coast to the east coast. You are signing on a new crew. 

Where does the actual signing on operation take place? 

Captain Kwox. In the last port of loading. 

Mr. Casey. In the last port of loading. 

should think it would be the first port of loading. 

Captain Knox. Well, for reasons which are operational unto our- 
selves, we prefer to do it another way. The reason behind it is the 
physical inconvenience. We do not employ pursers ordinarily on our 
vessels. It is the physical inconvenience of the master. Once the man 
is on articles and you wish to get rid of him, you must go before the 
Commissioner. With the press of business, it is burdensome for the 
master, so we let it go to the last port of loading for our own con- 
venience. 

Mr. Casey. So if a ship is coming to Portland and Seattle to New 
York, you do not sign on articles until New York? 

Captain Knox. No, the last port where the ship would be com- 
pletely loaded. 

Mr. Casey. If you are loading on at Seattle, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles, you would sign on articles at Los Angeles? 

Captain Knox. That is the 

Mr. Casey. You can travel without articles on the coast? 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 

Mr. Casry. So that they can hold up the ship at any time before 
a sign on articles ? 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 

Mr. Casry. So it could take place in any port in which you stop 
— you actually have the signing operation ? 

Captain Knox. That is cor rect. 

Mr. Casry. Actually, after they sign on, does that make a difference, 
so far as work stoppage is concerned / 

Captain Kwox. Once we are on articles, it generally means we have 
to come to a resolution one way or another of our differences. Then 
the complaint is over and we go to work. 

Mr. Casey. Is he not subject to orders once he signs on articles. 
once he signs on ? 

Captain Knox. A seaman is always subject to the master’s orders 
regardless of status. 

Mr. Casey. Regardless of signing on? 

Captain Knox. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. So it does not change. 

Captain Knox. It changes in that the Coast Guard would be more 
apt to move in on disobedience of articles than otherwise. Otherwise 
it is a complaint between the company and union, as such. 
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Mr. Casey. Under the sailors’ agreement and the firemen’s agree- 
ment, and all the rest of the agreements there are procedures to work 
out these grievances without work stoppage ¢ 

C aptain Knox. Yes, definitely. 

Mr. Casey. And if there is a work stoppage, it is always a violation 
of contract, is it? 

Captain Knox. Not necessarily, no. Work stoppage, I beg your 
pardon. By contract they are required to work so many hours a week 
for us in port and so many hours a day at sea. 

Mr. Casey. So that there are constant violations of these provisions 
in the contract. Is that your testimony ? 

Captain Knox. There have been, yes. 

Mr. Serety-Brown. May [ask a question ? 

Do you have direct contracts with the union or with PMA ¢ 

Captain Knox. As a member of PMA, the association negotiates 
the contracts. Weare a signatory member of the association. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. In view of the testimony you have given would 
you care to comment as to the advisability and the feasibility of long- 
term contracts? Would that help or hurt your operation ? 

Captain Knox. We have a very definite opinion on that matter. 
We feel that long-term contracts are beneficial to the industry as a 
whole. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Do you feel that the proposed staff bill would 
nid in achieving that goal of a long-term contract ? 

Captain Knox. I am sorry, I have not read the staff bill, although 
I am told that Mr. St. Sure, as head of the PMA has submitted some 
other proposals along the same lines. 

Mr. Casey. I have in front of me the agreement between the Pacific 
Maritime Association of the Sailors Union of the Pacific. Since you 
are the manager of operations for Weyerhaeuser, I would like to have 
you explain some of the provisions in this contract merely to tell us 
exactly what is involved and what the payment is for. 

Do you have a copy of the contract in front of you ? 

Captain Kwox. I do. 

Mr. Casey. Section 26, on page 7, entitled “Mooring vessel :” 

When men are required to go on the dock and handle mooring lines, they shall 
be paid a penalty of $2 for performing this work. 

What is the significance of that article? 

Captain Kwox. Actually that means that there are no longshore line- 
men or line handlers as the ports may be. In some ports other people 
have jurisdiction of the work. 

Those people have not been ordered or have failed to show and it 
is necessary for the crew to go on the dock. You pull the ship as close 
to the dock as you can and they handle the lines. They are compen- 
sated for that work. 

Mr. Casry. So the $2 is paid to the crew members because they are 
doing work which is essentially shoreside work ? 

Captain Knox. The line handler’s work, that is right. 

Mr. Casry. Would that be as a result of some lapse on the part of 
management or would there be situations where it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the sailors to do that work ? 

Captain Knox. It would probably come about through failure to 
order the line handlers or their failure to show having been ordered. 
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Mr. Casey. In any event, the payment would be in lieu of a payment 
that ordinarily would be made to longshoremen for longshore work? 

Captain hao. That is correct. 

Mr. Suettey. I gather from that that that expenditure would not 
entail any additional expense to the operator. 

Captain Knox. No, it would be paid to the sailor rather than to a 
line handler. 

Mr. Casey. Section 28 is entitled : “Shorthanded.” 

In the event a vessel sails short of her regular deck department complement 
due to the fault of the company or in cases where replacements are available, 
the wages equivalent to the rating that is missing shall be paid to the other crew 
members of the department. 

There again there is no additional expense to the company, is there? 

C aptain Kwox. There is no additional expense. A man is missing 
and his wages are divided with other members of the department. 
That clause, if my memory serves me correctly, was put in there to 
make it more obligatory on the company and management to keep 

the ship fully manned according to manning scales. 

Mr. Casey. Is there a provision of the contract to the effect that 
the manning scales may not be reduced during the term of this 
contract ¢ 

Captain Knox. The manning scales are actually set by the United 
States Coast Guard. 

Mr. Casry. They set the minimums? 

Captain Knox. They set the minimums, that is right. You may 
not reduce manning scales during the life of the contract ; that is 
correct. 

Mr. Casey. Whatever the manning scale is at the time the contract 
is signed may not be reduced during the life of the contract ? 

Captain Kwox. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. This provision is so that you will not reduce it by sail- 
ing with less than the full complement during the time that the con- 
tract is signed ? 

Captain Knox. That is the sole reason for this section. 

Mr. Suettry. I have a recollection, Captain, that prior to that pro- 
vision being in the contracts there were several incidents where ships 
may have had the legal complement of personnel aboard but were 
shy 1 or 2 in a given department, deck department, for example, 
on the contractual complement of personnel; and ships were held 
up by the union involved saying: “The men won’t sign until you get 

the full number aboard.” 

I may be wrong and I am asking you whether my understanding is 
correct or not. As a result this was worked out and this obviated 
holding up the ship because the men were paid for doing the addi- 
tional work in lieu of the man that was missing. 

Captain Knox. That is the basic reasoning behind this section. 

Mr. Suetiey. So the ship proceeded short-handed a man in the 
department but the work was done by the other men who shared this 
extra money between them for carrying the missing man’s load ¢ 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 

rai Sueiiey. Has it worked out that way? 

Captain Kwox. Yes; we have had no problem with it. Of course, 
you can not legally sail without your minimum crew. 
Mr. Suetiey. Without your legal minimum crew. 
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Captain Knox. We have had no trouble as far as my own personal 
experience is concerned. We have of necessity been unable to get 
men and have had to divide the wages. 

Mr. Suetey. I remember some incidents, 1 or 2 of which provoked 
pretty rough situations before this thing was w orked out. 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. Would this provision apply where the company was 
unable to get the additional men and sailed without the full comple- 
ment ? 

Captain Kwox. It has worked out that way; yes. 

Mr. Casey. It says [reading]: 


In the event a vessel sails short of her regular deck department complement 
due to the fault of the company or in cases where replacements are avail- 


able * * *, 

Captain Kwox. That is what it says, but in effect if you sail short- 
handed you pay the additional wages. 

Mr. Casry. It is always your fault. 

Captain Knox. Yes; because you have a hard time proving it isn’t 
your fault. 

Mr. Casey. Do you ever try to show that it is not your fault? 

Captain Knox. In our particular run we never get into a port where 
we can not some way get a crew member on the ship so we have a very 
hard time proving that it is not our fault. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Robeson. 

Mr. Roseson. Does your contract provide that there will be no work 
stoppage ? 

Captain Knox. Yes, sir. 

ra Ropeson. Yet you say there are work stoppages. 

Captain Knox. There are work stoppages; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ropgson. Do they start in the present term of the contract or 
have they been in previous terms of the contract? 

Captain Knox. There have been work stoppages fairly recently, not 
with our particular company but with others. 

Mr. Rospeson. Were there any prior to that? 

Captain Kwox. Yes. 

Mr. Roseson. Then you renewed the contract with the same pro- 
vision ? 

Captain Kwox. That is right. 

Mr. Rosson. Was there expectancy that there would not be work 
stoppages ? 

Captain Knox. Every time you sign the. contract you, in effect, 
sign every clause anew. Therefore you go into the thing with your 
eyes wide open, knowing that you have had them. We all sit around 
the conference table and agree that it won’t happen any more and sign 
it again. 

Mr. Rossson. The question coming to my mind is: What value is the 
contract in that respect ? 

Captain Knox. Well, operationswise, that is a very difficult ques- 
tion. We take the contract at face value. We believe it means what 
it says. That is why we sign it. 

Mr. Roseson. Did I understand that you believe it means what it 
says? 

Captain Knox. Yes, sir. 
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ae Roseson. Or will mean next time? 

Captain Knox. I should say “will mean.’ 

Mr. Roseson. You know it has not meant ‘dak’ in the past; do you 
a ¢ 

Captain Knox. That is right. 

Mr. Rosrson. I am just amazed that contracts keep being renewed 
and signed when historically that provision has not been followed. 

Mr. Petiy. Will the gentleman yield 4 

It is like the Ten Commandments. 

Mr. Ropeson. I am aware of them but I have not signed a contract 
about them. In fact, 1 would be a little dubious about making it a 
legal matter. I think that what I am trying to find out is that we keep 
saying that various people have contracts which would lead them to 
believe that they have established a relationship so that work con- 
tinues. Yet work does not continue. 

We are wondering what we can do about it when the parties to the 
contract keep going on with what they have. That is why I asked: 
Was it happening recently ; ; did it happen in prior terms of the con- 
tract; was the contract renewed regardless, and with no redress 
in the matter. 

Captain Knox. It was renewed. That is the fact. 

Mr. Roserson. It still had no provision where you could be made 
whole for any damage. 

Captain Knox. No, sir. 

Mr. Rosreson. Well, they are about the only kind of contracts that 
we that way, are they not, between two parties ? 

Captain Knox. I do not feel qualified to get into the legal redress 
angle. 

Mr. Roseson. I am not a lawyer, either. 

Mr. CreprrserG. When you get involved in a work stoppage in direct 
violation of your contract w hat help do you get from the international 
union? They signed the contract, did they not 4 

Captain Knox. Are you referring to the Longshoremen ? 

Mr. CeprerserG. That is right. 

Captain Knox. There is no international. 

Mr. Ceperserc. What help do you get from the sailors union? Is 
the sailors union composed of all autonomous locals ? 

Captain Kxox. The sailors union that we deal with is a west coast 
union. 

a CrperBERG. What help do you get from them ? 

Captain Knox. In all fairness, I will say that if they analyze a 
thing and find it not good, they take immediate steps to correct it. 

Mr. Crperserc. How effective is that ! 

Captain Knox. Very effective. We have had many cases of that 
being the fact where the man on the ship, taking arbitrary action unto 
themselves without consultation with their union leaders have a patrol- 
man sent down and they are told, “You boys go to work. This is no 
good.” 

Mr. Ceperserc. They have that kind of discipline? 

Captain Knox. They certainly do. 

Mr. Sureniey. Is that what they call a bum beef? 

Captain Knox. They call that a bum beef. 

Mr. Srery-Brown. In other words, the work problem is resolved. 
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Captain Knox. Many times it is resolved on that level without going 
through the grievance procedure. 

Mr. Casey. If the unions could do that with bum beefs, they could 
do it with good beefs, because the contract provides no work stoppage 
whether the beef is good or not. 

Captain Kwox. That is right. 

The Cxatrman. Mr. Chase. 

Mr. Cuasr. You say that you believe the contract states what it 
means. Well, obviously that is true; there is a meeting of the minds, 
we will assume, when the parties sign the contract. 

When you renew that contract, do you believe that it will be com- 
plied with by the other party ? 

Captain Kwox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuase. Even though there had been breaches before ? 

Captain Kwox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuase. Under a similar contract ? 

Captain Kwox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuase. But you have reason to believe that in the future they 
will comply with it regardless of the number of breaches that occurred 
in the past? 

Captain Kwox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuase. That is all. 

Mr. Casey. Under this working rules section of the contract on 
overtime, section 31: 

Overtime, at the rate set forth herein, shall be paid under the following 
circumstances : 

(1) When watch standers work in excess of 8 hours per day measured from 
midnight to midnight— 


would you explain, first of all, what a watch stander is and when he 
works? 

Captain Knox. A watch stander is a member of a specified watch. 
At sea, the watches are broken un into 3 sevarate watches, the 12 to 4. 
the 4 to 8, and the 8 to 12. Each group of men assigned to that watch 
stand 4 hours on watch and and 8 hours off in any 24-hour period. 

Mr. Casry. Can we assume for the purposes of illustration during 
our discussion of this, that we will have 9 watch standers in the 3 de- 
partments. What is it? deck? engine? Are there watch standers in 
the deck department ? 

Captain Knox. You have three sailors on watch. A fireman and 
oiler comprise a watch on our type of vessel. 

Mr. Casey. There are two in the engine department in your type 
of vessel ¢ 

Captain Knox. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. So there would be 6 watch standers in the engine de- 
partment and 9 in the deck department ? 

Captain Knox. Yes, sir; of the unlicensed personnel. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, each of these men has a watch to stand 
from 8 to 12 or 12 to 4 or 4 to 8 and if he works in excess of his 8 
hours, the 2 watches, then he gets overtime ? 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 

Mr. Casry. Now, in addition to watch standers, you have certain 
men who work as daymen, 40-hour week men, is that right? 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 
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Mr. Casey. They work from 8 in the morning to 5 at night ? 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey [reading]: 

(2) All day men shall be paid at the regular overtime rate for all work per- 
formed in excess of 8 hours at 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. Monday through Friday, and 
all work performed on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays at sea (all day men 
shall work 44 hours per week, however, the regular 4 hours on Saturday, 8 a. m. 
to 12 noon, shall be paid at the regular overtime rate). 

In other words, the day men work a 40-hour week but you are re- 
quired to work them 44 hours? 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 

Mr. Casry. Suppose there is no work for them on the 4 hours on 
Saturday. 

Captain Knox. You see to it that there is work. 

Mr. Casry. In other words, it is compulsory on you to find work 
for them on that 4 hours on Saturday? 

Captain Knox. Under this contract provision, that is correct. 

Mr. Casry. Is that to compensate for the additional pay that the 
watchstanders get for what they are required to do? ‘That is the 
theory of the thing? 

Captain Knox. "No, to the best of my memory, again, this was ne- 
gotiated to equalize overtime. The day men in their type of work, do 
not come up against the overtime hours as frequently as do the ws atch- 
standers, because the watchstander who works outside of his spread 
of hours automatically gets overtime. 

The day man works from 8 to 5 when most of the extra work goes on 
and they are not eligible for overtime. 

Mr. Casey. What does a day man do as distinguished from a watch- 
stander? Take the deck department. 

Captain Kwox. In the deck department, you have a boatswain, a 

carpenter. You can also have, on some types of vessels, extra able- 
seamen doing regular maintenance duties around the ship. They 
work during the day only and do not stand watches. 

Mr. Casey. Are the stewards’ department all day men? 

Captain Knox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. Take the deck department. You say you have three 
men on each watch. They are composed of what? 

Captain Knox. Two able seamen and an ordinary seaman. 

Mr. Casey. What do they do in the deck department ? 

Captain Knox. The able seaman and the ordinary seaman split the 
wheel watch between them. There is a man at the wheel, of course, 
24 cco a day. The normal wheel watch during the day is 2 hours. 
A man stands a 2-hour watch and goes on deck and works the other 
2 hours. He is relieved by one of the other two alternates who has 
been working 2 hours and the third man works his full 4 hours. 

Mr. Casey. Is there any distinction between the able-bodied sea- 
man and the ordinary seaman as to the type of work they do? 

Captain Knox. Not until you come to some of the skilled items like 
splicing wires and maintenance items which AB’s are more qualified to 
do because of their training. 

Mr. Casey. In the engine department, you have what, a fireman 
and oiler? 

Captain Knox. We have a fireman and oiler. 

Mr. Casey. What does the oiler actually do? 
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Captain Knox. He oils the main engine, all the main bearings of 
the main shaft, all the auxiliaries and the steering engine. 

Mr. Casey. And the fireman / 

Captain Knox. The fireman keeps the steam up in the boilers and 
also. in our case, tends water, keeps the water level. 

Mr. Casry. Makes sure that the water is at the proper level in the 
boiler @ 

Captain Knox. That is night. 

Mr. Casry. Now, the watchstanders work a 40-hour week Monday 
through Friday, but then in order to keep the ship going they do 
v _ on Saturday and Sunday, do they? They work 7 days a week 

Captain Knox. Yes; they stand their watches. 
Mr. Cassy. They sté ind their watches 7 days a week ¢ 
Captain Knox. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. Is there any distinction between the work they do on 

S — ay and Sunday and the work they do during the week ? 

Captain Knox. On Saturday and Sunday at sea the only work the 
contract will allow is the routine standing of navigation watches, 
steering, or lookout. 

Mr. Casey. For that they get a penalty rate as distinguished from 
an overtime rate? 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. And the penalty rate in the contract, for example, for 
an ordinary seaman the overtime rate is $2.47, and do you know the 
—_ uty rate, offhand? 

Captain Knox. ‘The overtime rate for the ordinary seaman is $1.89. 

“or the A B’s it is $2.47, and the penalty rate is $1.71. 

o Casey. Is that a misprint in the contract on 31 (b)?% It has 
two rates for the ordinary seaman. 

Captain Knox. It is a misprint in the contract. 

Mr. Casey. What is the penalty rate as distinguished from the 
overtime rate ? 

Captain Knox. The penalty rate for AB’s is $1.71. For ordinary 
seamen it is $1. 37. 

There again you have a misprint at the head of the page. 

Mr. Casry. The penalty rate is considerably less than the overtime 
rate, 

Captain Knox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. During Saturdays and Sundays, the only work that the 
watchstanders can do under the contract without payment of overtime 
is the ordinary navigational duties. 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. Let us go to the deck department again. You indicated 
that 1 of the 3 men on the standing watch in ‘the deck tended the 
Wheel at all times? 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 

Mr. Casry. And that during his 4-hour watch he would generally 
tend the wheel for 2 hours and then be relieved by 1 of the “other 2? 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. During the 40-hour week, those other 2 would be doing 
what? 

Captain Knox. Maintenance work under the direction of the boat- 
swain and chief mate. 

Mr. Casey. What do they do on Saturdays and Sundays? 
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Captain Knox. Nothing. Théy stand by, technically speaking. 
They are available to be alled for an emergency purpose. If some- 
thing happens, if something lets go, you have somebody there that 
is up and aw: ake and ready to go to ‘work, 

Mr. Casry. So only one watchstander on Saturday and Sunday 
works at a time. 

Captain Knox. That is correct; outside of the hours requiring 
lookout. 

Mr. Casry (reading) : 


Where actual penalty time worked is less than one hour, payment for one hour 
will be allowed. Where penalty time work exceeds one hour, payment will be 
allowed for actual time worked but not less than half hour periods. When men 
are required to work during overtime hours on their watch below— 

The watch below man is the fellow who is not on watch ? 

Captain Kwox. That is correct, he may be sleeping or eating or 
whatever. 

Mr. Casey (reading) : 

They shall receive a minimum of 2 hours. Where overtime work exceeds 2 
hours payment will be allowed for actual time worked but not less than half- 
hour periods. ; 

This penalty time where it is broken down into 2 hours and 1 hour 
and half hour periods refers to what kind of work? What does that 
involve ¢ 

Captain Knox. The penalty time would be that type of work for 
which men would be required to be paid a penalty under the contract. 
There are certain types of work which automatically require penal- 
ties as specified in other sections of this contract. 

Ifa man is on his watch below he comes out at overtime and re- 
ceives a 2-hour minimum. 

Mr. Sueutiey. May I ask a question ? 

ea Yes. 

Mr. Suetiey. Captain, let us take a Sunday. It is 9:30 in the 
morning. Your § to 12 watch is on and you have a man at the wheel. 
Your other two men are available, and let us say a flag halyard tears 
loose and you break your standby man out and have him secure the 
halyard. Does he get penalty pay for having to turn to and do that 
. a Sunday ? 

Captain Knox. Not for a flag halyard. That is your equipment 
required for navigation of a vess sel. 

Mr. Casry. He is one of the standby men on penalty time anyway ? 

Captain Knox. That is right. He does not get anything extra for 
that job at all. 

Mr. Suruiey. Let us take the same time and condition and you hit 
some heavy weather. It is not severe enough to break out your whole 
crew. Itisona Sunday morning but to check and see that everything 
is secure and lashed down, you break out your two standby men. 

a \ere any additional pay incurred then? 

‘aptain Knox. Not for that type of work. 

Me Suewtey. That is in line with navigation. Can you then cite 
to me a situation where additional pay on top of their regular con- 
tract Sunday pay would be incurred for being called out for work on 


Sunday ! 


Captain Kwox. Yes, sir. If for reasons of maintenance of the 
vessel the chief mate desires some more painting or chipping during 
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those hours, you would then pay the overtime rate in lieu of the 
penalty rate. They would not receive both. 

Mr. Suettey. They would get the overtime rate in lieu of the penalty 
rate if they are called out to ‘do work, which otherwise is done in the 
regular work week, on a Saturday or Sunday ? 

Captain Kwox. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. On section 34, which is the shifting ship provision, I 
wonder would you explain, without me reading it, exactly what is in- 
volved under this provision and what the circumstances are under 
Ww nen a penalty or overtime pay is paid? 

Captain Knox. When a vessel is in port and it is desired or needed 
to move a ship to another berth, the crew is notified in advance of its 
hours other than their normal work day from 8 to 5. They are noti- 
fied that they should be back to the ship for the purpose of moving it 
at a specified hour. From Monday through Friday they will be paid 
a minimum of 2 hours penalty pay for letting go and 2 hours for 
tying up if the shift exceeds 2 hours. 

They receive overtime pay and a minimum of 4 hours for Satur- 
day and Sunday and holidays for the same work. 

They do not receive a 4-hour minimum for tying up, however. If 
the ship takes over 4 hours their overtime is then continuous. Unless 
it is long enough so that you can get a 2-hour break between periods 
of work, between the period of letting go and tying up, then their 
overtime ceases and they get a 2-hour minimum for securing the ves- 
sel at the next berth. 

During this shift there are certain specified items connected with 
shifting ‘which you may do without the extra payments, part of their 
duties of the shift, but you may not do any m: Lintenance or repair 
work during that time. 

Mr. Casey. Let us take a specific shift. Can you give us one? 
How do you know a shifting ship as between one that is called a shift- 
ing ‘ship and one going from one port to another port ? 

C aptain Knox. If you are going from one port to another port at 
sea you set watches. 

Mr. Casey. Setting watches means that all the watchstanders go 
bs "2 k on watch, so to speak, and resume their regular watch periods? 

Captain Knox. The port rules no longer apply in that case. 

Mr. Casey. But a shift as, for example, between San Francisco 
and Stockton, has been referred to as one of the common shifts. Is 
that one of your shifts? 

Captain Knox. We do not make it but it is a common shift, roughly, 
an 8-hour shift up the river. 

Mr. Casry. You have unloaded all you want to unload at San Fran- 
cisco and you want to go to Stockton to pick up some cargo. It it 
going to take 8 hours. When the ship originally docked at San Fran- 
cisco, you broke watches. In other words, all the sea watches are 
broken and from then on the watchstanders work 8 hours a day? 

C aptain Knox. They work 8 to 5. 

Mr. Casey. They are free to go ashore at night and can go any- 
where they want. If you are going to shift ship from San Francisco 
to a ‘kton you are prohibited from setting watches again? 

Captain Knox. That is an inland shift and you do not set watches 
for that shift. 

Mr. Casey. You cannot? 
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Captain Knox. You cannot under the rules. 
i Casey. But you do have to call all the men back to the ship? 

Captain Knox. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. Suppose you want to start shifting at 8 o’clock in the 
a ning. When do you call them back to ship? 

Captain Knox. You call them to be there at 8 o’clock. They are re- 
quired to be there at 8. You say, “We are moving at 8. All hands be 
aboard.” 

Mr. Casey. They would work an 8-hour day anyway / 

Captain Knox. Under that shift you let go and go through your 
normal duties. 

a Casey. There is no extra pay involved ? 

Captain Knox. Just the daily wage. 

Mr. Casey. You are going to shift ship at night, starting at 6 
oc = ‘k. These fellows have worked all day. 

Captain Knox. They have. 

ye Casry. All the watchstanders have worked all day. 

Captain Knox. That is right. 

Mr. Casry. You are going to shift ship starting at 6 o’clock. Who 
works then? Who is on watch? 

Captain Kwox. You use the entire crew to let go and handle your 
lines to get the vessel away from the dock. The men who normally 
stand the 4 to 8 watch would take over the navigational duties of the 

vessel, the lookout as the case may be, and the wheel watch. They 
would go on until 8 o’clock. For that they would have received a 
29-hour minimum during the week, 4 hours on Saturday and Sunday. 
The rest of the men are knocked off as soon as you are away from the 
dock. 

The men who normally stand the 8 to 12 watch take over at 8 o'clock 
and stand their normal routine duties as if they were at sea, in effect. 
The men on the 4 to 8 then go below. At 12 o’clock midnight, you 
would still be underway with about 2 hours to go. The 12 to 4 watch 
would come on and the other 3 men from 8 to 12 would go below. 

If it took slightly longer than 2 hours to get to Stockton, for ex- 
ample, the men on the 8 to 12 would have had a 2-hour break so their 
overtime or penalty time, as the case maybe, would have ceased at mid- 
night. 

When you got to the next dock, you would call all hands out again 
and for those that were on watch the time would be continuous and 
those off watch would get a 2-hour minimum for tying up. 

Mr. Casey. During this period of shifting ship, the duties are 
limited to the ones specified here: 

Taking in gangway ; 

Heaving up or letting go lines; 

Winging in booms; 

Steering vessel ; 

Mooring and unmooring vessel ; 

Putting out gangway: 

Standing lookout; and 

Preparing vessel for the next berth. 
the ordinary and necessary jobs that need to be done in connection 
with the shifting of the ship ? 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. Do you have any long shifts longer than 8 hours? 
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Captain Knox. Yes, we have one in particular that comes to mind. 
It is a shift from Philadelphia to Baltimore. 

_ Casey. That is through the ¢ NORIO and Delaware Canal? 

Captain Knox. C hesapeake and Delaware Canal. 

Mr. Casry. How long does that take? 

Captain Knox. Depending on the tidal conditions, anywhere from 
13 to 15 hours. 

Mr. Casey. So you pay penalty to the watch standers who are not 
actually on wi atch but are taking care of the navigation of the ship? 

Captain Knox. In my mind, the sea watches are not set but they are 
doing the watch duties. 

Mr. Casey. So they are getting penalty time during the 4 hours 
they are on watch plus the minimums that they get for letting go 
and tying up? 

C aptain Knox. They do not get the minimum if it is their normal 
watch time letting go. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Can one man keep track of all those records? 

Captain Knox. We try, but not with one man, however. 

Mr. Casey. Who does it? 

Captain Knox. The chief mate is responsible for keeping track 
of the overtime. 

Mr. Cassy. Do you have a purser on your ship? 

Captain Kwox. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Srriy-Brown. Does the company tell the chief mate when to 
make these shifts, or does he do that on his own responsibility, be- 
cause I could see that that time factor would be quite a dollars and 
cents factor on all of these moves. 

Captain Knox. In our particular trade the expense of the vessel far 
overshadows any savings you might make by waiting to do it on a 
straight-time basis. 

rs SreLy-Brown. That is what I am getting at. 

Captain Kxox. The control of the shift is with our loading or dis- 
charging superintendents as the case may be on either coast. They are 
the people charged with getting the cargo and setting up the 
mechanics of the next move. They tell the chief mate and master, “At 
so and so time you will be ready to go,” and they proceed accordingly. 

Mr. Casey. In section 36, it provides that: 

When the wateh on deck are required to break out mooring lines at sea 
after 5 p. m. and before 8 a. m. Monday through Friday they shall be paid at 
the penalty rate referred to in section 32 for actual time worked. 

Does that apply, for example, to the watch on deck that have the 
tt». 8 watch if the ship is leaving the port at 6 o’clock at night ? 

Captain Kwox. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, for example, on watch: He is on his 
regular tour of duty from 4 o’clock in the afternoon until 8 o’clock 
at —_— ? 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 

Mr. Cassy. If the ship left at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, he would 
br — out the mooring lines on straight time ? 

Captain Knox. This provision is for overtime at sea. This entails 
for conditions of arrival actually. 

Mr. Casry. Arrival rather than departure? 

Captain Knox. Yes. 
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Mr. Casry. If the ship arrived at 4 o’clock, he would break out the 
mere lines preparatory to docking on straight time 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. If it is 6 o’clock, he gets penalty time even though it 
is 1 2 his regular tour of duty ¢ 

Captain “Knox. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. Casry. Securing cargo and handling gear, the next section: 

If cargo is not properly secured before going to sea and outside of the 
contines of any harbor and the sailors are required to secure such cargo, they 
shall be paid at the cargo rate of $1.95 per hour. 

boa at is the background and purpose of that provision ? 

Captain Kwox. The background and purpose of this is that the 
longshoremen normally load and secure « ‘argo in the ship and there 
have been cases, I am told, years ago, when it used to be reasonably 
common practice for vessels to get a last load in and go and let the 
siilors do the securing of cargo in the harbor. 

This is a payment in lieu of paying longshoremen for their normal 
work. 

Mr. Casey. So it is really due to inefficiency on the part of the com- 
pany or the stevedore / 

Captain Knox. It would be due to the work not being completed. 
It should normally be done before you leave the dock. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, it is someone's inefficiency somewhere. 

Captain Knox. Somewhere somebody has not finished his job. 

The Cuarrman. Is it due on your part to your trying to save time? 
You say it is inefficiency. You have an advantage, do. you not? Do 
you get an earlier movement of the ship by letting the sailors do 
this work in lieu of having the ship lay at the dock and let the 
stevedores do it ? 

Captain Knox. That would be the supposition, but in effect you 
would be taking very great chances with your cargo which I do not 
think anybody with any practical experience would be willing to take 
under normal circumstances. 

The Cuarrman. You mean after you would get underway you 
— | discover that the cargo is not secure ¢ 

Captain Knox. That is right. In getting away from the dock the 
mate making a last minute check finds this condition exists and he 
finds somebody to fix the cargo, secure it properly, and he must pay 
for it. 

Mr. Casey. What about the subsection ? 

On vessels arriving in port, the watch on deck may be required to handle cargo 
gear, including hoisting booms, stripping tarpaulins, etc., without penalty pay 
between the hours of 8 a. m. and 5 p. m. but shall be paid the cargo rate of 
$1.05 per hour when spotting booms, handling hatches, strongbacks, removing 
and stripping tanktops and gratings preparatory to or upon conclusion of dis- 
charging or loading cargo only. 

Phat is also longshore work ¢ 

Captain Kwox. The part from “cargo rate of pay” on is normally 
longshore work. The crew is required as part of their normal duties 
upon coming from sea, to get the cargo gear in position and ready for 
the stevedore with his longshoremen to use. The rest of the work, 
such as opening the hatches, taking out the strongbacks, taking off 
tanktops and gratings, is normal longshore work. 
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Mr. Casey. So when the sailors are required to do that they get 
$1.95 an hour extra ? 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 

Mr. Cassy. Section 44 provides that : 

When sailors are required to go on the deck to sling up hose and lower same 
to dock between 8 a. m. and 5 p. m. the applicable penalty rate * * * shall be 
paid. 

Is that longshore work ? 

Captain Kwox. That is longshore work or oil terminal handlers’ 
work. The work ordinarily belongs to others than the crew; yes. 

Mr. Casey. So it is recognized by both management and the sailors 
union, in signing this contract, that it is ordinarily work that should 
not be required of the sailors and they should be paid some rate for 
doing this work ? 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 

Mr. Casry. “(b)” says: 

For time spent by sailors in handling and/or connecting oil hose or cargo 
hose on ship or on dock, they shall receive the cargo rate of $1.95 per hour. 

Is that the same theory ? 

Captain Knox. Yes. 

Mr. Casey [reading] : 

When men are required to clean bilges, they shall be paid at the rate of $2 
per hour during straight-time hours and $3 per hour during overtime hours, 
Is that sailors’ work or longshore work ¢ 

Captain Knox. That is sailors’ work. The penalty is paid because 
:t generally is an obnoxious job, very dirty and difficult to handle, and 
there has been a penalty put in the contract for it for that reason. 

Mr. Casey. How long has that been in the contract, do you know ? 

Captain Kwox. It has been in there some few years. It says: 
“Amended effective October 1, 1953.” but the rate of pay was amended 
at that time, to the best of my memory. 

Mr. Casey. Was it taken in there at some time in lieu of an increase 
in pay? Is it something that the sailors have always expected extra 
money for? 

Captain Knox. No. Long ago, it was a part of their work. 

Mr. Casey. Before World War IT? 

Captain Knox. Before World War II they did it as part of their 
job. 

Mr. Casry. Do you think this kind of provision has been in there 
since World War II or approximately ? 

Captain Knox. Yes; it has come in since that time. 

Mr. Suetitey. What was the practice during World War II? Did 
they have shoreside crews cleaners and scalers ? 

Captain Knox. Yes, because of the press of time and general turn- 
over you did not have enough men around to do the work at that 
time, 

Mr. Suetiby. During the period of the war in order to get a faster 
turnaround that work was contracted out to a shoreside crew who did 
the cleaning of the bilges and general cleaning up of the hold and 
then, when that practice was reduced if not completely discontinued 
by some operators, this provision came in as extra compensation to 
the sailors when they were asked to go back and do that; is that right? 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 
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Mr. Casey. Actually as the thing has developed, then, this is pay- 
ment to the sailors for doing work that during the per iod of the war 
“ work that they were not “required to do? 

Captain Knox. They were not, generally speaking. 
Under the knowledge of my own vessels that we had at that time, 
- re were not enough | men to do the work. You had to call in others. 
Sailors traditionally have cleaned bilges. 
oo Casry. That is years ago. 
Captain Knox. That is right. 

Mr. Casry. But at some time along the way it developed that it 
would be better in the interests of management and the Government, 
or whoever was running the ships, to have that work done by someone 
else and the sailors at that time received their regular pay without 
doing that obnoxious work, so that when they had to do it again in 
lieu of the payments of the | company and Government to contracting, 
they got the extra pay for it? 

Captain Kwox. They did. 

Mr. Casey. 47 is laying dunnage. 

When the crew is required to lay dunnage— 


that is the planks that are put in the bottom of the hold? 

Captain Knox. Dunnage is material used to protect or separate 
cargo. It can be wood, paper, or mats. 

Mr. Casey [reading]: 


When the crew is required to lay dunnage or gratings in any cargo hold to 
protect cargo, they shall be paid the rate of $2 per hour for such work per- 
formed. However, when gratings are raised for the purpose of cleaning, wash- 
ing, or shellacking the gratings, the rate of $2 per hour shall be paid for such 
work. 


Whose work is that? Is that sailors’ work or someone else’s work? 
Captain Knox. The longshoremen under their duties of loading 

cargo = mally handle the dunnage and gratings and other materials, 
Mr. Casry. Under 49, chipping, scaling, painting [reading]: 


In all ports, members of the unlicensed deck department may be required to 
clean, chip, scale, prime, and paint vessel oversides either in port or at sea, 
members of the unlicensed deck department may be required to chip, scale, prime, 
or paint messrooms, lockers, storerooms, inside alleyways, or inside work cargo 
spaces, deck houses, ete. The applicable penalty rate set forth in section 32 
shall be paid when sailors are required either in port or at sea to chip, scale, 
prime, or paint enclosed alleyways amidships or paralleling crew’s quarters, 
messrooms, pantry, or laundry and all forecastles, lavatories, washrooms, lockers, 
and storerooms which are not used by the unlicensed deck department. 

In addition to the above, they shall also receive the said penalty rates when 
required to clean messrooms that are not used exclusively for the unlicensed 
deck department, or pantries, laundries, and all forecastles, lavatories, wash- 
rooms, lockers, and storerooms which are not used by the unlicensed deck 
department. 


In other words, they clean certain spaces on the ship which they use 
wi if required to clean anyone else’s spaces they get penalty pay? 
‘aptain Knox. That is correct. 
Me Casry. That is true also with the chipping, scaling, and 
painting ? 
Captain Knox. Inside. 
Mr. Casey. If they do it inside they get penalty pay but outside 
it a straight time? 
Captain Knox. That is correct. 
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Mr. Casey. That is undesirable to do it inside? 

Captain Knox. No, I do not believe so. 

Mr. Casey. What is the theory of it? 

Captain Knox. I am sorry. I cannot answer that question. I do 
not know. 

Mr. Caspby. Section 50 is Driving Winches, Handling Cargo. It 
says: 

In outports, where there are no regular longshoremen, members of crew may 


be required to drive winches or handle cargo and for such work they shall be 
paid at the rate of $2 per hour during straight-time hours and $3 per hour dur- 


ing overtime hours. 

In other words, where they do longshoremen’s work they are going 
to be paid rates to bring it up to what the company would have to 
pay the longshoremen ? 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. Fifty-one, Mail and Baggage, I presume is the same 
thing: 

The crew shall be paid at the cargo rate of $1.95 per hour when handling mail 
and baggage. 

Captain Knox. That is normally a longshoreman’s job. 

Mr. Casey. Would you explain the penalty pay for use of spray 
guns ¢ 

Captain Knox. There is a penalty in the contract of 50 cents per 
hour for members of the unlicensed deck department to use spray 
guns on all outside work and when they spray inside they get the 
penalty rate of pay. So, in effect, to use a spray gun, which is faster 
and more efficient, outside, we have to pay a penalty whereas if we 
do it by brush or roller, we get it done on straight-time wages. 

Mr. Casey. What is the theory of that? Is it more undesirable 
to use a spray gun? 

Captain Knox. That is the theory behind it. There is paint flying 
around and clothes getting dirty. 

Mr. Miuier. Don’t painters everywhere require more for the use 
of spray guns? In many cases they are forbidden; is that correct? 
This is just following that pattern. 

Captain Knox. It does follow that pattern if that is the case. 

Mr. Casey. How many men are required on the spray gun ? 

Captain Knox. You are required to have a man in addition to the 
man who is actually handling the gun itself, sort of a standby man 
to handle the hoses and the paint pot itself. 

Mr. Casey. He gets the penalty pay ? 

Captain Knox. He gets the penalty rate. 

Mr. Casry. Do they wear their own clothes during this work? 

Captain Knox. No; the company is required to furnish coveralls. 

Mr. Casey. Under 56, Ships’ Stores: 

Sailors may be required to handle deck stores both on the dock and on board 
ship during regular hours without penalty pay— 

Deck stores consist of what? 

Captain Knox. All stores used by the deck department, such as 
‘ine, tarpaulins, wire, paint, cleaning material, as long as it is used 
exclusively by the deck department in the normal performance of their 
duties. 

64180—55——9 
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Mr. Casey [reading]: 
Se 


When sailors are required to handle stewards’ or engineroom stores, both on 


dock and aboard ship, they shall be paid at the applicable penalty rates set forth 
in section 32, 


Who would ordinarily handle them, the stowage and engineroom 
ae sonnel ? 

Captain Knox. The engineroom stores are normally handled by the 
Wipw’s in our trade. 1am not qualified to speak for others. That 
is our normal practice. There is no payment of any penalty for that. 
That is considered their duty. The steward stores again, in our trade, 
are handled on deck by the longshoremen and put away by the sailors 
under the supervision of the stewards’ department. 

The supervision is merely saying what case goes where and what 
shelf this belongs on. The stewards’ department does not physically 
handle stores. 

Mr. Casry. You always have to pay the penalty for handling the 
stewards’ stores ¢ 

Captain Knox. Except in ease of daily stores, such as milk, bread, 
and a few cases of vegetables. 

Mr. Casry. That is the next provision: 

Daily supplies of fresh provisions such as milk, bread, and vegetables shal} 
be brought on board by sailors when required to do so without penalty pay. 
Captain Knox. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. But for all your stewards’ stores, you have to pay pen- 
oc pay except these fresh vegetables and milk: and bread ? 

Captain Knox. Yes; this section applies to voyage stores where you 
take all your supplies, your meat and canned goods, all at one time. 

Mr. Casey. I thought the theory was that the sailors would handle 
the deck eres and the stewards would handle the stewards’ sup- 
— and the engine people would handle the engine supplies. 


Captain Knox. The stewards have not handled their supplies for 
some years. 


Mr. Casey. Why? 

Captain Knox. Because I believe there is a provision in their con- 
tract. We are now operating under a consent decree as far as the 
stewards are concerned and I believe that is part of the consent 
dec ree, 

Mr. Casey [reading]: 

Sailors shall be paid the applicable penalty rate during their watch on deck 
when required to handle garbage and when this work is done by them on watch 
below they shall receive the regular overtime rate. 

That issailors. Who does handle the garbage ? 

Captain Knox. The sailors. 

Mr. Casey. Who usually handles the garbage? 

Captain Knox. The containers are put in a spot designated by the 
chief officer with covered garbage cans. The stewards’ department 
takes the garbage from the galley and messrooms and puts it in those 
cans. 

The sailors, again under the direction of the mate, are told when to 
dump the garbage overboard at sea. For that they receive a penalty 
time if they are on their watch on deck during 8 to 5 or the overtime 
rate if they are on watch below. 


Mr. Srery-Brown. How long does that take to dump a can? 
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Captain Knox. You do not dump it necessarily every day. It 
would take two men 15 minutes, really, for which they each receive an 
hour penalty or overtime as the case may be. 

Mr. Casry. Can’t you ask the stewards’ department to dump the 
cans ¢ 

Captain Knox. They put it in the cans. 

Mr. Casey. Why can’t they dump the cans overboard ? 

Captain Knox. That is not part of their job. 

Mr. Casey. Some ships handle it differently / 

Captain Knox. We do. We hang a can over the side on a line, and 
during the day the can dumps itself. We have no trouble at all. 

Mr. Casey. But the mess boys bring out the garbage after every 
meal and dump it over the side. They do not get penalty or overtime ? 

Captain Kwox. No; I do not believe so. I am not familiar with 
their contract, however. 

Mr. Casgey. Under section 61, entitled “Watches,” I read: 

When sea watches are set, crew members shall be required to report on board 
and be available for duty not less than 1 hour before time posted on sailing 
board. If the vessel’s departure is delayed and the delay is due to the loading 
or discharging of cargo, the new time of departure shall immediately be posted 
on the board, and if such delay exceeds 1 hour the watch below may be dismissed 
and shall receive 1 hour’s penalty pay at the applicable rates set forth in section 
31 for such reporting. This section includes the watch on deck on Saturdays, 
Sundays, and holidays. 

Watch on deck shall receive penalty pay at the applicable rates set forth in 
section 32 for letting go and taking in gangway between the hours of 5 p. m. and 
8 a.m. on all weekdays and on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. 

How does that operate? 

Captain Knox. This clause is written into the agreement to make it 
more mandatory upon the operators to be more specific in the time 
that they will require the men to be back aboard. In other words, they 
would not be allowed under this to say, “Be back at noon,” knowing 
that we were not going to sail until 4 o’clock and have all hands hang- 
ing around waiting for the ship to go. 

Mr. Cassy. It derived from an abuse on the part of the operators? 

Céptain Knox. That could be. Generally speaking, I believe that 
the situation, particularly, in our trade again is because of late arrival 
of cargo and the estimated time of loading has not been met, and you 
wait, naturally, for your cargo, so you have a delayed sailing. 

Mr. Casry. I realize that that may have caused the penalty pay now, 
but is it not a fact that back in the old days they would call the crew 
back as 8 o’clock in the morning knowing they could not get started 
until 4 in the afternoon ? 

Captain Knox. To be sure they had the crew there and did not 
worry about it. 

Mr. Casry. It did not penalize them to have the crew on board. 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 

Mr. Casry. This is designed to have a brake on management to see 
that they treat the crew reasonably and get them aboard only when 
they need them. 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 

Mr. Casry. It says if the vessel’s departure is delayed and the delay 
is due to loading or discharging of cargo. Suppose the delay is due 
tosomething else? Is no penalty pay given to the men? 
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Captain Kwox. I presume you are thinking of something like fog 
setting in, and you cannot get away from the dock. You have a 
penalty there of delayed s sailing. You call the men back and say 
it looks as if we can’t go. You set a new sailing time and pay the 
hour and they are free to come and go as their w atches may dictate. 

ae ‘asry. It still costs the payment ? 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 

Mr. Casry. Is there any difference here? 

Captain Knox. It isthe same penalty. 

Mr. Casey. I was thinking of a freighter, that some big shot was 
going to be a passenger on it ‘and they held it up fora couple of hours 
for him to get aboard ship. 

Captain Knox, I think you would have a hard time arguing with 
the union that it was not the fault of the company. 

Mr. Casry. The words “delay due to loading of cargo,” really are 
not significant. 

Captain Knox. That does not mean that as such. It is an intent 
situation. 

Mr. Creverserc. What if the delay were due to some member of the 
crew being ashore and the ship cannot sail ? 

Captain Knox. You just wait. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Does he have any penalty ? 

Captain Knox. No. 

ae CEDERBERG. So the penalty is all a one-way street. 

Captain Knox. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. Under Calendar Day: 


The calendar day is from midnight to midnight. If watches are set prior 
to the day of departure any watches stood by members of the deck department 
from 5 p. m. to 12 midnight the day prior to day of departure shall be subject 
to penalty pay at the applicable rates— 

In other words, you set your sailing board time at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon and do not get away until 4 o'clock the next morning. The 
Ww = are set when, at noon of the day that you are going to sail? 


Captain Knox. At noon of the day of departure the men would be 
going on watch. 


~ Casrty. You have three watches, then? 
Captain Knox. That is right. 
Mr. Casey. The fellows that stand watch between 5 p. m. and 12 


midnight cet paid penalty time for that time if the ship does not 
sail until after midnight. 


Captain Knox. That i is correct. 
Mr. Casey. 68, Securing Cargo Gear: 


Rigging or securing cargo gear shall be done by the watch on deck at sea 
between the hours of 8 a. m. and 5 p. m., Monday through Friday, without a 
penalty payment. Overtime shall be paid for such work when done in hours 
other than those stated. 

In other words, the watch that is on from 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
until 8 o'clock at night, that is another instance where if he does it at 
4 o’clock in the afternoon it is not overtime but if he does it at 6 o’clock 
it is overtime? 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 
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Mr. Casey. Under the holiday provision, I see that it specifies the 
number of holidays here as: 


New Year’s Day Labor Day 
Lincoln’s Birthday Armistice Day 
Washington’s Birthday Thanksgiving Day 
Memorial Day Christmas Day 


Independence Day 
and then provides that: 


When these holidays fall on Saturday or Sunday, the following Monday shall 
be observed * * * 

How long has that been in the contract ? 

Captain Knox. Several years. I do not know if it was the 1952 
negotiations or the one before that. 

Mr. Casry. Do you know whether that is a common provision as 
far as labor agreements are concerned throughout the industry ? 

Captain Kwox. I have never heard of it. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Sure, it is. 

Mr. SHetxiery. I helped initiate it in a lot of labor contracts when 
we came to the 5-day week and the policy of where holidays fall on 
Saturday or Sunday the following Monday shall be observed, you will 
find in many shoreside contracts. That pattern was set there and 
carried over. 

Mr. Ropeson. On the other hand, in most industry, their plants shut 
down that week-end and do not work. 

Mr. Setter. I do not know about most industry, but I know that 
a great many of them carry this provision. 

I happen to know because I sat in on the original negotiation of 
some of these provisions. 

Mr. Ropeson. They are not required to work on Monday at the 
plant. 

Mr. Suettey. You mean the plant shuts down? 

Mr. Rosgson. That is right. 

Mr. SHettey. That is right. 

Mr. Atten. Captain Knox, is there any provision on the part of 
the people on the ship to carry the contract so that if the holiday 
comes on a day when you have good weather they can do work that 
they would rather do in good weather and take the holiday the other 
day? 

Captain Knox. There is no leeway as far as the contract is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Suetiey. It brings to my mind that some of these Saturday, 
Sunday holiday clauses where the holiday is recognized on Monday 
have carried provisions on shoreside employment where necessary 
work had to be performed on the Monday, then, by agreement between 
the union and employer, instead of Monday off it'would be rec ‘ognized 
on some other mutually set day. That has been in some of the shore- 
side contracts. 

Mr. Aten. It came to my mind that last Christmas, which was 
Saturday and the Sunday and Monday following were beautiful days 
and the crew on Tuesday were cleaning holds in some of the roughest 
weather we had on the trip. It seemed that it would prevent a po- 
tential broken bone or two if they changed the date. 
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Captain Knox. There is no provision under the present contract 
terms. 

Mr. Casey. There is a provision under holidays that: 

When in continental ports of the United States, the unlicensed deck depart- 
ment personnel shall be granted any additional holidays granted by the employer 
to the longshoremen in such ports. 

You are in the intercoastal trade. What additional holidays do you 
have to grant by reason of that provision $ 

Captain Knox. In various ports, depending on the preponderance 
of nationalities, various days are celebrated. I refer particularly to 
Columbus Day, as a holiday in some cities, and not in others. 

There is Patriots’ Day, in Boston around the middle of April, April 
19, I believe, and you also have provision for statewide election day, 
which gives them 3 hours, and Good Friday in many places, a 3-hour 
holiday, which the sailors also get if the longshoremen get it. 

Mr. Casey. How about Bunker Hill Day in Boston, June 17? 

Captain Knox. If it is a longshore holiday, the sailors get it. 

Mr. Casry. How about Bloody Thursday ? 

Captain Knox. Bloody Thursday commemorates what to the long- 
shoremen was a sad occasion. They do not work on that day. It is not 
a recognized holiday. 

Mr. Casry. Seamen will work on that day? 

Captain Knox. Seamen will work on that day but not the long- 
shoremen. 

Mr. Casey. Under provisions for meals, just generally, if the crew 
does not get their meal within the hour specified in the contract, you 
pay penalty pay tothem until they do get their meal ? 

Captain Kwox. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. Would that be due to something beyond the control of 
management or something within the control of management ? 

Captain Kwnox. It is something definitely within the control of 
management, although there can be circumstances where due to the 
fact that the vessel is probably moving during those hours, you would 
be able to give them only a half hour. Therefore you have to pay 
them a penalty for not giving them the full hour. Generally speaking, 
with proper forethought you can set your meal hour back or forward as 
provided in the contract and avoid that penalty. Sometimes you 
cannot. 

Mr. Casey. Now, under section 79, Dishes and Linen; subsection 
(b) says: 

Mattresses and pillow with cover, white sheets, and sufficient blankets, towels 
and soap, and matches shall be furnished to men on request, they to be respon- 
sible for the safekeeping of same. Bed linen and towels to be changed weekly. 
When linen is not changed weekly each member of the crew shall be compensated 
by payment of $4.00 for each week that linen is not changed. 

There is a proposition that the crew are entitled to a change of linen 
once a week, are they not? 

Captain Kwox. Yes, they are. . 

Mr. Casey. There is no relation really between the payment of the 
$4 and the fact that they are going to sleep on dirty linen the second 
week. 

Captain Knox. No; this is a clause put in here to put the burden on 
management to see that there are adequate supplies aboard the ship. 
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Mr. Casey. In other words, a brake on management, something 
that the union has found necessary in order to protect their reasonable 
rights. 

Captain Knox. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. But actually it would be due to inefficient management 
if they did not get their change of linen once a week. 

Captain Knox. It could be due to inefficient management. 

Mr. Casry. You can wash a lot of sheets for $4. 

Captain Kwox. You certainly could. 

Mr. Casegy. 84 is the Launch Service. 

When a vessel arrives at a safe harbor prior to 5 p. m. for a stay of more 
than 12 hours, the employer shall furnish launch service, one round trip to shore 
daily when weather permits and when regular service is available. 

If, for any reason within the exclusive control of the master, members of the 
deck department, who would otherwise be entitled to shore leave, are required 
to remain on board a vessel in a safe port when the vessel is alongside the dock 
or at a safe anchorage, shall receive penalty pay at the applicable rates set forth 
in section 32 for all such time between the hours of 6 p. m. and 7 a. m. that they 
are deprived of shore leave. This shall not apply in cases of emergency. 

Since it does not apply in cases of emergency, what would be the cir- 
cumstances under which payment would be made under this provision ? 

Captain Knox. The payments could be made under the provision 
here by the arbitrary action of the master denying shore leave. It is 
designed to prevent capricious action on the part of the master. 

Mr. Casey. It is designed to prevent disciplinary action? 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, if you are going to discipline you have 
to do it in some way other than depriving them of shore leave. 

Captain Knox. That is correct. If you are going to deny them you 
have to pay for it. 

Mr. Cassy. Under section 85, Watching Cargo: 

When members of the unlicensed deck department are assigned stations to 
watch cargo either on deck or in the holds, they shall be paid penalty pay at the 
applicable rates set forth in section 32 for all such watches stood. 

It is understood that there shall be no other or additional penalties for such 
work. 

Why do they get penalty pay for that? 

Captain Knox. Watching cargo is normally done by outside watch- 
men that you hire to come to the ship. 

This clause gives us the right to assign unlicensed deck men to that 
job but recognizing that you have to pay for that. 

Mr. Casny. This is similar to provisions we previously discussed 
where work was normally done by longshoremen and sailors do it? 

Captain Kwox. Yes. 

Mr. Byrne. Do the insurance companies require this? 

Captain Knox. No; but if you have damage your premiums go up. 

Mr. Casry. Under 86, Ten Day Layoff: 

If a vessel is tide up for 10 days or less, the full unlicensed deck department 
shall be kept on board at the regular monthly rate of pay. 

[f the vessel is tied up for more than 10 days, what happens? 

Captain Knox. If the vessel is going to be laid up for more than 
10 days, you pay off the entire crew the day you pay off the crew. 
[f the vessel does not stay laid up for 10 days, you call them back 
and pay them for the intervening time. This article came into being, 
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I believe, through the coastwise trade mainly on the west coast where 
vessels would be put in service, there would be a cargo available and 
the y would get rid of the cargo and then lay up the vessels. Several 
days later they might find a cargo and man the ship again to go after 
the second cargo. 

This provision was designed to prevent layoffs for short periods of 
time. 

Mr. Casey. Under 89, which is the last section under regular con- 
tracts: 
Members of the Sailors Union of the Pacific required to remain aboard vessels 
in port (whether domestic or foreign) between the hours of 5 p. m. and 8 a. m. 


weekdays and on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays for the purpose of vessel 


security or for the standing of safety watches required by Federal authorities 
shall be paid as follows: 


1. When it is required thi it a member of the unlicensed deck department be 
aboard at night (5 p. m. to 8 a. m.) weekdays, he shall receive $10.50 per night. 
If called upon to do work, overtime according to the agreement shall be paid 
for the period worked in addition to the $10.50. If the crew is required to work 
during such hours between 5 p. m. and 8 a, m. the total compensation for 1 night 
shall not exceed the equivalent of 15 hours overtime. 

Would you describe the circumstances which required that that be 
done? 

Captain Knox. That is an outgrowth of these wartime security 
watches when you were required for safety reasons of the vessel to 
maintain a certain minimum crew aboard and they were granted com- 
pensation for staying on board at a set figure 1 rather than an hourly 
rate. 

The overtime rate would apply if you took those men from their 
bunks or their rooms and made them do work on the vessel itself. 
They would then get the overtime rate being in excess of their normal 

8 hours duty being between the hours of ! 5p.m.and 8 a. m. 

Mr. Casey. Now, I have one question on the contract with the 
MFOW, the Marine Firemen, Oilers, and Wipers, on the question 
of the donkey watch. 

Will you explain exactly what that is and what the pay is for 
that? 

Captain Knox. When a vessel arrives in port the members of the 
unlicensed engine department, the oilers and firemen, are assigned to 
an 8-hour donkey watch. The fireman is in the fireroom maintain- 
ing steam in the boilers. The oiler is normally oiling the auxiliar» 
pumps and condensers and things that need attention in port. 

When cargo is worked, the fireman receives a penalty by reason of 
the oiler going upon deck during the nighttime hours to oil cargo 
winches. The fireman is then required to oil the auxiliary pumps and 
related equipment. 

Mr. Casey. Is this during the regular 8-hour day ? 

Captain Knox. During the regular 8-hour day he does not get it. 

Mr. Casey. He does not get it during the regular 8-hour day? 

Captain Knox. No, he does not. 

Mr. Casry. Does this apply to watch standers? 

Captain Knox. These are watch standers at sea, which do the donkey 
watch in port. Instead of a 4-hour watch at sea they do an 8-hour 
stand in | port. 

Mr. Casey. Let us take a ship that comes in at 8 in the morning 
and they break watches. The watch standers in the engine depart- 
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ment whom we are talking about in this situation will work an 8-hour 
day that day, 8 to 5. 

Captain Knox. They will immediately be assigned to donkey 
watches. One fireman will take over the donkey watch and the oiler 
along with him will take over the auxiliaries. 

Mr. Casry. The donkey watch is an 8-hour watch. He will stand 
from 8 to 5% 

Captain Knox. That is right. The other man will go on at 4 in the 
afternoon and work to midnight. The man on the normal 4 to 8 will 
go on midnight and work to 8 in the morning. The donkey watch is 
an 8-hour watch. 

Mr. Casry. During that first 8 hours, 8 to 4, does anybody get over- 
time for oiling the winches, and so forth ¢ 

Captain Knox. No, not during the daytime hours. The deck engi- 
neer would be oiling the winches during the daytime. 

Mr. Casry. So that when the second watch, the 4 to 12 watch comes 
on, they will get penalty time for everything at 5 o’clock? 

Captain Knox. If cargo is worked. 

Mr. Rosesson. Is that oiling these winches and things a continuous 
operation whether they are in use or not ? 

Captain Knox. Not if they are not in use. They get it only while 
cargo is being worked and the winches are being run. 

Mr. Roseson. If the ship is laying there they do not need to do that? 

Captain Knox. No, they do not get it during the longshore meal 
hours, either. 

Mr. Roseson. I could not imagine that they were being continuously 
oiled. 

Captain Knox. Only when being run. 

Mr. Casry. What extra work does a fireman do for overtime? 

Captain Knox. He oils the auxiliaries that the oiler would normally 
oil if there were no cargo being worked. 

Mr, Casey. Well, these winches are run by electricity in some ships, 
are they ? 

Captain Knox. In some ships they are run by electricity. Ours are 
run by steam. 

Mr. Casty. How many boilers do you have in your ships ? 

Captain Knox. Two. 

Mr. Casry. Do you shut one down in port? 

Captain Knox. In port we use one boiler normally. 

Pre Casey. So the fireman in port only has to tend 1 boiler instead 
of 2% 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 

Mr. Casry. Essentially his work in tending that boiler in port is 
no different than tending that boiler at sea? 

Captain Knox. Not a bit. 

Mr. Cassy. He gets the penalty because cargo is being worked on 
deck ? 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. It is conceivable that he does not know whether cargo 
is being worked or not ? 

Captain Knox. That has happened. 

Mr. Casry. What is the derivation of this? 

Captain Knox. The derivation is that the oiler takes over the oiling 
of the winches during the night and the deck engineer works his 8 
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hours there. The oiler comes on at night and the auxiliaries in the 


engineroom adjacent to the engineroom needs attention and the fire- 
man takes over that as part of his duties. 

Mr. C ASEY. Didn’t they have a donkey engine on deck ? 

Captain Knox. They had a donkey. In sailing days they threw 
a rope over the boom and had the donkey haul it out of the ship. That 
is where the term comes from. 


Mr. Casey. Was there sometime when there was extra work involved 
which gave rise to that extra wage? 

Captain Knox. During that period it is my understanding that 
there was no extra pay. Things had not progressed to that point. 

Mr. Cassy. Subsequently was there not a donkey engine and boiler 
and they had to keep up the steam all the time to run those winches 
when cargo was being worked ? 

Captain Kwox. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. Because of the fact they had to do the extra work they 
gave them extra pay ? 

Captain Knox. There were not any engines then. 

Mr. Casey. I guess you are going farther back than I. 

At any rate, today the boilers are located in the engme room. 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. Actually the fireman does not know whether his work 
is contributing to the loading of the cargo or not ? 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 


Mr. Casey. On some ships they have electric winches instead of 
steam winches? 


Captain Knox. That is right. 

Mr. Casry. So the fireman’s work in keeping up the steam has noth- 
ing to do with the winches. 

Captain Knox. That is right. 

Mr. Casry. His work contributes what part? 

Captain Knox. The steam runs the generators. 

Mr. Miruer. The steam runs the generators and when you are work- 
ing cargo the steam engines below have to be working to work the 


generators to handle the cargo. So the engines are working during 
that period, is that true? 


Captain Knox. That is right. 

Mr. Mutter. As far as this thing of whether the fireman is operating 
one or two boilers with oil is concerned, there is not much difference 
in his work, is there? 

Captain Knox. Not a great deal. 

Mr. Mutter. There is no physical work connected with it. That is 
what you are trying to imply ? 

Captain Knox. There is no cleaning work. 

Mr. Miuxer. As a matter of fact, a fireman on an oil burner whether 
the ship is at sea or not is not going to do a lot more physical work 
_ in he does if the engine is banked. He has to be there to protect 

.e boiler. You certainly would not want the boilerroom without a 
man in it. 

Captain Kwox. You cannot have that but he does do less physical 
work in port by reason of not having to take care of the second boiler. 

Mr. Mrier. I used to fire. Every 5 minutes a twist of a valve, 
if you get it down right, just about does the trick, does it not? 
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Mr. Casry. I want to shift for a minute to this longshore contract. 

This longshore contract with the ILWU applies along the whole west 
coast, does it? 

Captain Kwox. Yes, it does, with the exception of several ports in 
Puget Sound, which are ILA. 

Mr. Casey. Now, under section 14, labor-saving devices and meth- 
ods, would you tell us briefly what that provision is and what is in- 
volved in it as far as operations are concerned ? 

Captain Kwox. Section 14 is it? 

Mr. Casey. Yes. 

Captain Knox. Section 14 has a provision in the contract which pro- 
vides that should the employers come up with labor-saving devices 
the union are free to come in and talk the situation over for an adjust- 
ment of rates for that type of operation. 

Mr. Casey. Have you had any difficulties under that provision? 

Captain Knox. No. No, there have been none, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Casry. Why not? 

Captain Knox. I speak only for our own company. 

Mr. Casry. Have you introduced labor-saving devices from time 
to time? 

Capt ain Kwox. Yes; we consider our new winches to be much better 
than the old ones and we have introduced packaged lumber, which 
I me ‘ntioned before. It requires a lot less physical work loading with 
lift trucks in the holds. It is a more efficient operation. We have 
had no trouble with it. 

Mr. Casry. Do you use the same number of men in the longshore 
gang with the packaged lumber as you did before? 

Captain Knox. Yes, that is fixed by contract. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Where is your saving in dollars and cents? 

Captain Kwox. Dispatch time and you get more thousand board 
an hour and your contract stevedore rate goes down because the hourly 
cost is a fixed amount and you divide the hourly cost by the rate of 
loading and get a lower rate. 

You pick up vessel dispatch time. There is a double saving, you 
might say. 

ne SHELLEY. Does it make for more secure loading and stowage? 

Captain Knox. Yes; we find it very satisfactory. 

Mr. Casry. Do you need the same number of men in handling pack- 
aged lumber that you would in handling unpackaged ? 

Captain Knox. We do not need them. We are required to take 
them under the contract. 

Mr. Casey. Did you make an attempt to resist the employment of 
the same number of men when you simlified the operation ? 

Captain Kwox. To date we have not. We have not achieved the 

ultimate result where we feel we are in a position to do so at this time. 

Mr. Casry. You do not want to take them on, you mean? 

Captain Kwox. That is the basic answer. 

Mr. Casey. You do not have in this contract the number of men 

required per gang in each port along the coast, do you? 

Captain Knox. There are a sep: irate set of working rules for each 

port or area as the case may be. Some areas encompass several ports. 
You have a separate set of working rules for Los Angeles, one for San 
Francisco Bay. There are working rules in addition to the master 
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contract where they spell out the number of men in a gang that you 
will be required to use. 

Mr. Casey. Are you bothered with the shortage of gangs on the 
west coast? 

Captain Knox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. Where are you bothered ? 

Captain Knox. Los Angeles has been our biggest problem. 

Mr. Casey. Is it continual or just once in a while? 

Captain Knox. It has been periodic, as far as our own experience is 
concerned. There is an effort being made with PMA in conjunction 
with the local and international to increase the size of the work force 
in that area. 

Mr. Casry. Have conditions improved lately ? 

Captain Kwox. In what respect ? 

Mr. Casey. Insofar as getting a gang is concerned. 

Captain Knox. No; we have had some very recent shortages. 

Mr. Suetitey. That has been a continuing problem over a long 
period there? 

Captain Knox. Yes; it has been a continuing problem. 

Mr. Casey. So actually in order to know the details of this contract 
you would have to actually have the supplements, the working rules 
for each port, would you ¢ 

Captain Kwox. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. In that regard, the mode of contracting so far as long- 
shoremen is concerned is not as dissimilar on the west coast as I 
thought. In other words, you have one master contract but each port 
has the right to work out its own detailed working rules which, in 
effect, is the contract, whereas on the east coast, New York makes its 
own contract but they call the shots so far as rates are concerned of 
the whole east coast. So that each contract that comes up may vary so 
far as gangs are concerned, but the rates are about the same. 

Captain Kwox. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. Was it not brought up, Mr. Casey, that the port of 
New York had different longshore conditions existing on different 
piers? Some piers historically required certain practices. Others 
did not. 

Mr. Casey. I think so. 

Mr. Minter. Was not that very definitely told us by Captain 
Bradley ? 

Mr. Casey. I think so. But I did think that we had a big distine- 
tion between the east and west coast because they had one contract to 
cover the ports on the west coast whereas the east coast had separate 
contracts. 

Mr. Srrty-Brown. Could I ask a question, to go back to the labor- 
saving winches. Do you still have to hire a certain number of men 
and pay a certain number of men whether you use them or not? 

Captain Knox. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitter. Do those men report for work? 

Captain Knox. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. They just stand by? 

Captain Knox. They report in the hold for work. Due to the type 
of operation using lift trucks for stowing the lumber, it is obvious 
that outside of two men to place the sticks under the load, and the 
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lift truckdriver, the rest have little or nothing to do on a package 
lumber operation. 

Mr. Miter. If something went wrong, would they be there to help 
out! . . 

Captain Knox. Yes, they are required to be on board in their place 
of work. 

Mr. Suetiry. Let me ask this question: Your innovation of packag- 
ing your lumber and stowing it in the hold by the use of lift truck is 
a fi airly recent one 4 

C aptain Kwox. We started in July of 1951. 

Mr. Suettey. That far back? 

Captain Knox. Yes. 

Mr. SuHe.iey. Now, as I recall the contract as it was read by Mr. 
Casey, where a new labor-saving device is instituted by management, 
the union can come in and discuss the features of it, how it will w ork 
out or apply. Is this the way it works out: If you install your labor- 

saving device and, let us take your specific case, the pac kaging and 
using “of lift trucks in the hold, an operation that prior to that time 
had been performed manually by the men, would not the first move 

then be up to management to say, “Now with this new equipment 
instead of using 4 men or 6 men we will only need 2 men”? 

Captain Knox. That would follow. I think I answered Mr. Casey’s 
question. 

Mr. Suetiey. I am trying to get it clear. But you have not done 
anything yet! 

e aptain Kwox. Yes. 

Mr. SuHetiey. I am trying to get the procedure clear. It would 
be up to management to make the ‘first move and say, “With this new 
system we do not need as many men.” 

ge Kwox. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueutiey. And either get a modification of the terms of the 
existing contract or serve notice that at the time the contract expired 
and was open for renegotiation this request would be made, this de- 
mand would be made? 

Captain Knox. That would be the next step; yes. 

Mr. SHettey. Then at that point the union would come in and dis- 
cuss the situation and either accede to the request or refuse it or a 
compromise might be worked out. Could that be the procedure? 

Captain Knox. That would be the procedure. 

Mr. SHetuey. On this operation on the lumber handling where the 
packaging has been instituted and the use of the lift truck has been 
initiated, up to this time—and it is now about 4 years since you insti- 
tuted it—management has made no move, although the contract has 
been negotiated and renegotiated several times in that period, to ask 
for reduction in the number of men in the hold in the handling of the 
packaged lumber. Is that the situation ? 

Captain Knox. That is correct, and may I explain why? 

Mr. Sueitey. Yes, that was going to be my next question. 

The Craman, I thought you answered the question when you 

said to Mr. Casey that you did not want to tackle the matter. I thought 
* is going over what has already been testified to. 

Captain ‘Knox. Another thing that just comes to my mind is that 
another reason is that our operation is not 100 percent packages yet. 
It is in conjunction with loose lumber. You do not go on packages 
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for a whole ship. You might stow half the hold with loose lumber be- 
cause of the way the orders were and the other third was packaged 
lumber and then have to top off with loose lumber so that you still need 
the man there. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Totierson. I have no questions. 

The CuHamman. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. I would like to ask a little bit about this accounting. It 
seems that the chief mate has quite a job. 

Captain Knox. We keep him very busy, yes, sir. 

Mr. Ray. How many categories are there? I think Mr. Casey read 
a number of categories relating to special pay treatments. 

Captain Knox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ray. Does he have to make a report showing the payments for 
each of those categories? 

Captain Kwox. He keeps a detailed record of the overtime hours 
worked under the various rates of pay, whatever the rate is prescribed 
in the contract. He turns that in toa paymaster who does the physical 
pay work at the end of the voyage, but it is up to the chief officer to 
make an accounting of every hour earned at every rate of pay. 

Mr. Ray. Are those tabulated in some sort of report as to what the 
different items cost the company during the year for a particular 
ship ? 

Captain Knox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ray. Have they been tabulated beyond this for the operations 
of the line? 

Captain Knox. Yes, sir. I am furnished with an analysis by my 
paymaster at the completion of the voyage and prior to the time the 
vessel leaves port so that I may discuss the present voyage with the 
officers and department heads and make plans for our next voyage. 
We can tell right away whether our costs are going up or down and 
what we want to achieve in the next voyage. That is very essential for 
good operation. 

Mr. Ray. What is the ratio between, in general, the regular pay 
and the amounts computed under these various penalty and over- 
time costs? 

Captain Knox. You mean the ratio of overtime pay to normal base 
pay ¢ 

Mr. Ray. Yes, and what I might call these fringe payments. 

Captain Knox. Our ratio runs around 52 percent in the last tabula- 
tion I have. 

Mr. Ray. These various items that are listed ? 

Captain Knox. I beg your pardon. 

It is 56 percent. That is for all departments, all categories. They 
vary a great deal, depending on the type of job and the amount of 
overtime in that job. Our sailors’ overtime runs 80 percent of their 
base pay because of the day and night operation and the many ports 
that we make. They have an opportunity to make a great deal more 
overtime than, say, a messman would. 

Mr. Ray. What is the low-class figure? 

Captain Knox. The marine engineers are low as far as we are con- 
cerned. That comes about because we carry a fourth assistant engi- 
neer and we only carry three mates. The junior third assistant, I 
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should say, and the third can stand two watches in port at night during 
the week. 

Mr. Ray. Does that mean that you have to have any more men on 
board to do this bookkeeping ? 

Captain Knox. No, sir, we do no bookkeeping outside of the account- 
ing of the hours to the office. The head of each department keeps 
the overtime records, which are approved. 

Mr. Ray. On the ship? 

Captain Knox. On the ship, and they are approved by the master 
and given to the office at the voyage end for payment by the office 
paymaster. He again scrutinizes the overtime and furnishes me with 
the analysis. 

Mr. Ray. You do not have any more help ? 

Captain Knox. No, sir, we do not carry pursers on our ships. 

Mr. Ray. Thank you. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mitxier. No questions. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petty. Mr. Knox, I would like to ask one question about your 
profit on your operation. Does the lumber end of the business have 
to make up, subsidize, the shipping operation ? 

Captain Kwox. No, sir. That is forbidden by law. We operate un- 
der the Intercoastal Steamship Freight Association tariffs and any 
lumber we carry for the timber companies—as I say, we are common 
carriers, carrying a lot of other lumber—is paid for at the going 
tariff rate. That is our income. The company does not pick up the 
check in any way or form. 

Mr. Petty. Is not lumber a separate part from the conference rate ? 

Captain Knox. It is in the eastbound tariff. 

Mr. Petty.. So that you could not raise it yourself ? 

Captain Knox. No, sir. We are a common carrier carrying at a 
published tariff rate for everybody that wants to ship by our line. 

Mr. Petiy. And you say that you have not lost money on your 
operation ¢ 

Captain Knox. We have. We have had years of loss, yes. Weare 
in that position right now. 

Mr. Petxy. In other words, we do have before this committee now 
bills that have gone in to subsidize intercoastal operations. You would 
be interested in that? 

Captain Knox. I am sorry. I cannot get into that field. That is 
a little farther up the ladder than myself. 

Mr. Petty. You certainly know your labor contracts and I think it 
is quite a revelation to have somebody representing management be- 
fore this committee who really does know so much about the operation. 

Captain Knox. Thank you. 

Mr. Byrne. What is the gentleman’s name, and whom does he repre- 
sent ¢ 

The CHarrman. Excuse me. He is Captain Knox, Weyerhaeuser 
Steamship Co. 

Mr. Byrne. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Byrne. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. What is the difference between the freight rate by 
water on lumber from the Pacific coast east and the railway rate? 
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Captain Knox. Iam sorry. You are out of my field, sir. Iam not 
a tariff man. 


The Cuarrman. What is the water rate? 

Captain Knox. The water rate, I believe, is now $33. 

The Cuarrman. Per thousand ¢ 

Captain Knox. Per thousand feet; yes. 

Mr. Garmarz. What agreement were we speaking of, SIU or SUP, 
the west coast agreement. 

Mr. Casey. SUP. 

Mr. Muer. Following Mr. Pelly’s thought, as a common carrier, 
you would be forced to take any lumber that would be offered you by 
a firm competitive with Weyerhaeuser even against Weyerhaeuser’s 
interest ¢ 

Captain Knox. Absolutely; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mutter. There is no connection between the steamship company 
and the lumber company, so far as operation is concerned ¢ 

Captain Knox. Not one bit. Weare a wholly owned subsidiary but 
function as a separate company. 

Mr. Mriter. And as a common carrier, you would have to carry 
lumber that would be sold in competition with your parent company. 

Mr. Ray. How much of the business is Weyerhaeuser lumber and 
how much is other? 

Captain Knox. I checked that yesterday. In the past several years 
it is about 50 percent ours and about 50 percent outside. 

Mr. Petty. During the recent trucking strike on the Pacific coast 
when there was a great shortage of railroad cars, did you have any 
complaints that you were favoring your own operations as against 
others. 

Captain Knox. We would not dare do that. We are a common car- 
rier. We have to be careful in that respect. 

Mr. Petty. You could easily be in a position to be accused of favor- 
ing yourself, could you not? Youcan pick your ports? 


Captain Knox. That is right. We bend over backwards to be sure 
that that does not exist. 


The Cuarman. Thank you very much. 
The next witness is Mr. Hunter of Pope & Talbot, Inc. 


I will say that the chairman has secured permission to sit while 
the debate continues on the floor. 


Will you give your name and background ? 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD N. W. HUNTER, VICE PRESIDENT AND 
ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT, POPE & TALBOT, INC. 


Mr. Hunter. My name is Edward N. W. Hunter, and for the past 
30 years I have been connected with ships. In 1924 I graduated 
from the Naval Academy and stayed 3 years in the Navy at sea. The 
next 7 years I spent with the Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co. as a ship repair supervisor or an estimator. I left there and 
went to the west coast in 1935 and spent 7 years with Matson Navi- 
gation Co. as their terminals manager in charge of their cargo 
handling. 

World War IT came along and I went back in the Navy for 2 years 
as commander of a destroyer escort chasing submarines in the Atlantic 
and was ordered from there to go to Antwerp, Belgium, to be regional 
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director for the War Shipping Administration for Belgium and 
Holland. 

I came back in 1945 and went to work for Pope & Talbot, as assist- 
ant to the president and have been there ever since, and I am now 
executive vice president of Pope & Talbot. 

As to Pope & Talbot, we started our intercoastal operation in 
1849 when Teed: W. C. Talbot sailed a bark from Maine to San 
Francisco and was met there by Mr. Andrew Pope who came from 
Maine to join him on the Pacific coast to start the firm of Pope & 
Talbot. 

At the present time a grandson of Mr. Pope is the president of our 
company and a grandson of Mr. Talbot is the first vice president. 

We own 10 ships, six C-3’s, and 4 Victory vessels bought under 
the Ship Sales Act. We paid cash for the 6 C—3’s and we bought 
the Victorys on a mortgage plan and now owe about a million and 
a half dollars out of a total investment of ships of $11 million. 

We are engaged in intercoastal trade with 6 ships, and we have 
a wholly owned subsidiary, the Pacific Argentine Brazil Line, which 
is a subsidized line operating from the Pacific coast to the east 
coast of South America, with 4 C-3 vessels. 

Mr. Casey. Pope & Talbot itself is not subsidized ? 

Mr. Hunter. Pope & Talbot itself in the intercostal service is not 
subsidized. 

Mr. Petty. Are you a common carrier ? 

Mr. Hunter. We are a common carrier. 

Mr. Casry. How much lumber do you carry belonging to yourself 
and how much do you carry belonging to other people? 

Mr. Hunter. In the year 1954 we carried 75 percent lumber manu- 
factured by other companies than Pope & Talbot. All of our lumber 
is sold at the mill. We sell to distributors primarily on the east coast, 
who may book their lumber with whomever they please. 

This year there has been a reduction of ships in the intercoastal 
service. 

For the first 6 months of this year we handled 60 percent of lumber 
from outside mills and 40 percent from our own mills that were 
shipped by the purchasers of the lumber. 

Mr. Casey. Continue, Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. Hunter. I have no prepared statement. I came here primarily 
in hopes of giving the committee information on the intercoastal 
service, as I understand they are interested in that branch of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. 

Mr. Casey. What difficulties do you meet in the intercoastal service? 

Mr. Hunter. Well, our primary difficulty in the intercoastal service 
is cost. We are operating today running full both ways. Our rates 
are controlled by the ICC and railroad competition. Our overhead, 
we believe, is reasonable. It is less than 10 percent of our gross reve- 
nue. That leaves us with costs. 

Now, 45 cents of every dollar that we take in is paid out for cargo 
handling and 20 cents of every dollar is paid out for ships’ crew. 

Now, we have been operating in the intercoastal trade for a good 
inany years but after the war, we started in and we bought ships and 
for the past 7 years our stockholders have received approximately 4 
percent on their investment in ships in the intercoastal trade before 
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taxes, which is not very satisfactory. It appears to be a losing game, 
particularly when you are running full and still cannot make money. 

Mr. Casry. You spoke of cargo handling as representing 45 cents 
out of every dollar. 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. When you talk about cargo handling, is that labor cost? 

Mr. Hunrer. That is labor cost, but it includes more than long- 
shoring. It also includes clerking on the job, checking your cargo. 

Mr. Casey. I suppose that by far the great proportion of the 45 cents 
is longshore cost? 

Mr. Hunter. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. So it is more than twice as much in the cargo-handling 
costs as it is in your running the ship? 

Mr. Hunrer. That has always been true. As we look at it, there 
is very little chance of us increasing our revenues because we have 

railroad competition. So our only hope for the intercoastal trade, as 
we see it, is to reduce our cost ; and we believe it can be done. 

As regards cargo hi indling, it is pretty generally recognized that 
production in longshore work today is about half of what it was before 
the ILWU organized the longshoremen on the Pacific coast. 

We feel that through very little effort and complete change in atti- 
tude, we could improve our longshore production 20 percent. If we 
did this on the 6 ships that we have in the intercoastal trade, we could 
save a half million dollars a year which would represent almost 8 
percent of the invested capital. 

Mr. Byrne. Would the gentleman yield? 

How do you plan to do this? 

Mr. Hunrer. I do not plan to doit. I say that that could be done. 
I merely came to give Pope and Talbot’s view of the intercoastal 
service having been in it as long as we have and we have said about 
what to do about the intercoastal service. 

This seems to me the only salvation. 

Our next big item, of course, is crew wages. 

Mr. Casey. Before you get to crew wages, you run an intercoastal 
operation, so you have to deal with both the ILWU and ILA? 

Mr. Hunter. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. When you ‘talk about increasing productivity of the 
longshoremen, are you referring to ILWU people or both of them? 

Mr. Hunrer. I am referring to ILWU, because our costs, as far as 
longshoring are concerned, are in about the proportion of 7 to 5, 7 on 
the west coast and 5 on the east coast. 

Mr. Casry. That is by reason of the number of ports or because of 
the productivity of the people? 

Mr. Hunrer. I think it is productivity of the people. 

Mr. Casey. Is it not a matter of arithmetic as to whether it is ports 
or not? 

Mr. Hunrer. If I went through every cargo-handling statement 
and picked it out port by port, but I did not come here prepared to go 
into that much detail. 

Mr. Casey. What I mean is that you have a pretty good idea as to 
whether it is productivity or the number of stops you make. 

Mr. Hunrer. I know it is productivity. 


Mr. Casry. Are you pretty well satisfied with the productivity of 
the longshoremen on the east coast ? 
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Mr. Hunter. It is better than on the west coast. 

Mr. Casry. If you only get an increase of 20 percent in productivity 
on the west coast, you w ould save? 

Mr. Hunver. We would save half a million dollars on six ships. 

Mr. Casey. Do you notice a difference as far as productivity is con- 
-erned among the west-coast ports? 

Mr. Hunter. I think, generally speaking, Los Angeles is about 20 
percent down from San Francisco. 

Mr. Casry. How does San Francisco compare with the northern 
ports ¢ 

Mr. Hunter. Generally pretty much the same although you handle 
a completely different type of cargo in the Northwest than in San 
Francisco. But the decrease in productivity over the period of years 
has been about the same in the Northwest as it has in San Francisco, 
and in Los Angeles it is a little less. 

Mr. Casey. When we talk about the Northwest, is the productivity 
about the same in each of the ports? Is Tacoma about the same as 
Portland and Seattle? 

Mr. Hunrer. I think the productivity in Tacoma is better. 

The Cuarrman. I secured the privilege to sit during the general 
debate on this bill. 

We will adjourn to tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m., 
Friday, June 24, 1955.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 24, 1955 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 219, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

The committee will continue this morning with Mr. Hunter. Mr. 
Hunter testified yesterday. If there is any member of the committee 
who desires to ask Mr. Hunter questions, I will recognize him at 
this time. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Hunter, I was very interested whea you mentioned 
that this company also operates another line. First, 1 want to clear 
up something that I do not fully understand. This company that 
you work for is engaged in the lumber business; is it not? 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD N. W. HUNTER, VICE PRESIDENT, POPE 
& TALBOT, INC.—Resumed 


Mr. Hunter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorn. Any other business besides the lumber business? 

Mr. Hunter. ha company is organized into three divisions. We 
have a steamship division, a lumber division, and a real-estate division. 
The real-estate division is primarily engaged in the selling of prop- 
erty around the Seattle area. The lumber division and the steamship 
division are about equally divided as far as net worth is concerned. 

Mr. Dorn. I know nothing about the lumber industry and just to 
set my mind clear, is the lumber interest of the company in the West 
entirely, or in the West and the East? 

Mr. Hunter. Entirely in Washington and Oregon. We are manu- 
facturers of lumber and we sell to wholesalers and distributors. We 
do nothing about the marketing of the lumber. 

Mr. Dorn. Did I not hear you say it operates two steamship 
‘ompanies ¢ 

Mr. Hunter. That is correct. 

Mr. Dorn. What are the two steamship companies? 

Mr. Hunter. The Pope & Talbot Lines operate ships in the inter- 
coastal service. The Pacific Argentine Brazil Line is a wholly owned 
subsidiary and it operates a subsidized route to the east coast of South 
America with four C-3 vessels. 
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Mr. Dorn. Then you would really have three steamship lines; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Hunter. No, sir. 

Mr. Dorn. I mean the Pacific Argentine Brazil Line has a sub- 
sidiary ? 

Mr. Hunter. No, sir. Pope & Talbot owns the Pacific Argentine 
Brazil Line, a wholly owned subsidiary, and Pope & Talbot Lines 
are the managing agent for the Pacific Argentine Brazil Line. We 
have two re: ally steamship companies, you might say. 

Mr. Dorn. What I am really getting at is the remark that you 
made that one of these lines was subsidized. 

Mr. Hunter. That is correct. 

Mr. Dorn. Which one of the lines is subsidized ? 

Mr. Hunter. The Pacific Argentine Brazil Line. 

Mr. Dorn. Does the Pacific Argentine Brazil Line carry your 
lumber ? 

Mr. Hunter. Very little. I would say in the 9 years of operation 
the total lumber carried by the Pacific Argentine Brazil Line would 
be about 5 million feet, which occurred during 1 year. Otherwise 
there has been no Pope & Talbot lumber sold in South America to speak 
of since the war. 

Mr. Dorn. What is the route that the Pacific Argentine Brazil Line 
goes on ? 

Mr. Hunter. It goes from British Columbia, Pacific Northwest 
ports, California ports, Panama, Venezuela, Brazil, and the Argentine 
along the same route. 

Mr. Dorn. Does it go to Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Hunter. Occasionally we go to Puerto Rico, but that is not a 
central part of the route. 

Mr. Dorn. Does it have any stated schedule for Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Hunter. No. 

Mr. Dorn. What is the percentage of lumber cargo that it has? 

Mr. Hunter. Oh, I would say less than 10 percent. 

Mr. Dorn. Of all that it carries? 

Mr. Hunter. Of all that it carries. 

Mr. Dorn. When it goes to Puerto Rico what would be the percent- 
age of lumber carried ? 

Mr. Hunter. Up until last year, I would say the Puerto Rican cargo 
would be 50 percent lumber. This year we have not carried any lum- 
ber to Puerto Rico on the Pacific Argentine Brazil Line. 

Mr. Dorn. Are there any other lines or groups carrying lumber to 
Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 

Mr. Dorn. What other lines? 

Mr. Hunter. Isbrandtsen carries lumber to Puerto Rico. Water- 
man has occasionally carried lumber to Puerto Rico, but at the present 
time most of the lumber moving into Puerto Rico is British Columbia 
lumber moving on foreign-flag ships. 

Mr. Dorn. On these other routes that you mentioned. what competi- 
tion does your line have in the carrying of lumber ? 

Mr. Hower. What other routes do 3 you mean? 

Mr. Dorn. The ones that you mentioned. 

Mr. Hunter. You mean intercoastal ? 

Mr. Dorn. Yes. 
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Mr. Hunrer. We have competition from Isbrandtsen, Calmar, 
Weyerhaeuser, the Quaker Line, and States Marine. 

Mr. Dorn. How about the intercontinental routes down to South 
America’ How does your subsidized line run? On what specific 
route ¢ 

Mr. Hunter. Trade route 24. It is the route that I described. 
There is no subsidy on any cargo moving to Puerto Rico on one of 
our subsidy line vessels. 

Mr. Dorn. I did not catch that. 

Mr. Hunrer. If one of our vessels in the Pacific Argentine Brazil 
Line route loads cargo on the Pacific coast for Puerto Rico the revenue 
on that cargo is proportionate with the revenue to South America and 
the subsidy is reduced by that amount. 

Mr. Dorn. I do not understand. 

Mr. Hunrer. Perhaps I am getting into more detail than you want. 

Mr. Dorn. No; I am happy to have detail, but I just do not under- 
stand. 

Mr. Hunter. Take a vessel that went to South America on our route 
and did not call at Puerto Rico; the full subsidy would be paid on that 
voyage. 

Mr. Dorn. If it goes from New York, say, to 

Mr. Hunter. We only go from the Pacific coast to the east coast of 
South America. 

Mr. Dorn. What is the route that the full subsidy would be paid on? 

Mr. Hunvrer. From British Columbia, the Pacific coast of the 
United States to the east coast of South America. 

Mr. Dorn. You say if your route was to hit Puerto Rico then you 
would not get a full subsidy ? 

Mr. Hunter. That is correct. 

Mr. Dorn. How does Puerto Rico come in the way of that trip? 

Mr. Hunter. We place Puerto Rican cargo on Pacific Argentine 
Brazil Line vessels when we do not have full cargoes to South America 
now; say that the revenue on the Puerto Rican cargo was equal to the 
revenue of the South American cargo that we had, say it was a 50-50 
split, our subsidy would be cut in half because we would not get any 
credit for subsidy for going to Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Dorn. What would your cargo to Puerto Rico be? 

Mr. Hunter. Primarily rice. 

Mr. Dorn. And your own lumber? 

Mr. Hunter. If we had any. We have sold very little lumber to 
Puerto Rico in the last 2 years. 

Mr. Mixer. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dorn. Surely. 

Mr. Mrtter. The reason you cannot get a subsidy with respect to 
Puerto Rico is because that is an American port; is that not correct ? 
Mr. Hunter. That is correct. I have no complaint about that. 

Mr. Murer. I am just trying to clarify it. Let us assume that you 
load a cargo of lumber on your subsidized line in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, and you take it to Venezuela. Do you collect a subsidy on 
that? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Auten. Do you get a subsidy for Vancouver to Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Hunrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Auten. Why not? 
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Mr. Hunter. In the first place, we have not carried any cargo. 

Mr. Miter. I would just like to know the theory on which you 
draw the subsidy on the carrying of cargo between two foreign ports. 
Vancouver is a foreign port. We will say that you haul lumber to 
Rio de Janeiro, which is a foreign port, from Vancouver, which is a 
foreign port with a foreign-pr oduced product. Why should you be 
paid a subsidy on that to another foreign port? Will you please 
explain that? 

Mr. Hunrer. As I understand the theory of the 1936 act, subsidy is 
awarded an operator in an established trade route where he is in com- 
petition with foreign steamships, and that is the reason subsidy is paid. 
It can only be paid when it moves in a foreign trade route. 

Mr. Murr. That is in the 1936 act and there is not much that you 
and I can do about it. 

Mr. Hunter. That is the theory of the act. When you operate in 
competition against a foreigner you get paid a subsidy. 

Mr. Mrurer. Following Mr. Dorn’s theory again—I do not want to 
close your thought—you “speak of the Pacific Argentine Line being a 
subsidized line. Therefore you are under a common carrier. 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. Pope & Talbot operate as your agents. If Pope & 
Talbot Lumber Co. offered you a cargo of lumber, say, to Argentina 
or some foreign port, you would accept it. Correspondingly, if 
Weyerhaeuser, a competitor of Pope & Talbot in the lumber business, 
offered you a cargo of lumber you would have to haul it under exactly 
the same conditions, and the same tariff, and give it the same service 
as you give Pope & Talbot. 

Mr. Hunvrer. We would be very happy to do it. 

Mr. Mixer. I mean you would have to do it. You would have no 
election. 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Mittrr. The confusion, as I get it—and please correct me— 
is Pope & Talbot owns an intercoastal steamship line, the parent com- 
pany, it owns a lumber producing company, and it owns the Pacific 
Argentine Brazil Line, a subsidized line. It also acts as your agent 
for the Pacific Argentine Brazil Line. That is no different from the 
ABC Co., who might be a shipping agent in, say, Rio de Janeiro. 
You have an agent down there who might have another name, but 
your relation to Pope & Talbot as your shipping agent is that relation 
between two corporations. The fact that they are both owned on top 
is incidental. 

Mr. Hunter. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. I think that is what you are trying to get at, Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. Dorn. There is still one more thing, in my mind, that I do not 
understand and that is this Puerto Rican business. You have a west 
coast line and you find it profitable in operating a subsidized line to 
come across the canal, go up to Puerto Rico, and then go about your 
other business; and it is not clear to me how this could be profitable 
unless you had a subsidy, and it does not seem in operating a coastwise 
venture it should be mixed with a subsidized venture, particularly 
when you have another line that does operate coastwise. 

Mr. Hunter. The only way I can answer that, Mr. Dorn, is that 
our subsidized line can go to South America with one-third of the 
ship as free space and collect full subsidy, but rather than do that we 
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will take cargo to Puerto Rico, cutting our subsidy. It will save the 
Government money in subsidy and we will just about break even and 
continue to serve Puerto Rico. Our competitor, Moore-McCormack, 
in the same route that we are, of course, does not go to Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Dorn. Why is that? 

Mr. Hunter. Because they have never been in the Puerto Rican 
trade. 

Mr. Dorn. Suppose they had a lumber business. Would it not then 
be profitable for them? 

Mr. Hunrrer. I do not think lumber has anything to do with it. 

Mr. Dorn. You were saying that 2 years ago lumber carried to 
Puerto Rico was a substantial part of your business. What percentage 
was it then? 

Mr. Hunrer. I would say not more than 25 percent. 

Mr. Dorn. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. AtLen. How many ships does Pope & Talbot operate, Mr. 
Hunter ? 

Mr. Hunter. Pope & Talbot operate six ships intercoastal. 

Mr. Atten. And how many does PAB operate ? 

Mr. Hunrer. Four ships. 

Mr. ALLEN. We have had quite a bit of discussion with regard to 
the relative ability of subsidized and nonsubsidized operators to resist 
union pressures in collective bargaining. 

You are just about 50-50 in a sense. Will you have an opinion as 
to who gives way first, the subsidized or the unsubsidized operators / 

Mr. Honver. I do not think there is any difference between the two. 
After all, everybody is interested in operating their ships as cheaply 
as possible and the question of giving in on any important issue—and 
IT have attended many, many crises meetings—always seems to hinge 
on this question: Can we take a strike on ‘this issue? Sometimes it 
has happened and we have taken a strike on an issue, but lots of times 
we have had to give in rather than take a strike, and under present 
conditions a strike is very costly whether you are subsidized or 
unsubsidized. 

Mr. Auien. The word has been passed out around here that sub- 
sidized lines can give in more readily because the Government picks up 
the check finally for the difference between the foreign and the do- 
mestic costs. It does not make too much difference what the domestic 
cost is to a subsidized line. With regard to your two companies, one 
of which is subsidized and the other not, how is your profit affected 
as to each company by an increase or by the taking of a strike? 

Mr. Hunrer. I have never figured it out quite on that basis, but I 
think if you will look at it from an overall point of view, from the 
point of view of a stockholder of Pope & Talbot, your wages are 
approximately 20 percent of your total costs. When you shut down 
you are closing down a million dollar plant and there are many other 
costs of a strike. You have your overhead going on and that is far 
and above higher than the wage increase. 

Mr. Auten. In other words, the subsidy would be possibly 70 to 80 
percent of 20 percent ? 

Mr. Hunrer. 5 percent of 20 percent; say it was a 5 percent increase. 


Mr. Auten. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Dorn. Do Pope & Talbot ships go to Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Hunrer. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Chase. 

Mr. Crasr. I think possibly I misunderstood you. I am not sure. 
Did I understand that if one of your subsidized lines was carrying 
cargo from a foreign port to another foreign port, you would receive 
a subsidy ? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crasr. Do you interpret that to be foreign commerce of the 
United States? I was just trying to clear this up. 

Under section 601 (a) of the act, it refers to essential service in the 
foreign commerce of the United States. 

Do you interpret commerce between a foreign port to another 
foreign port to be foreign commerce of the United States? 

Mr. Hunter. Sir, I am not a lawyer. 

Mr. Cuase. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Pretty. Have your steamship operations been profitable in the 
last few years? 

Mr. Hunter. During the past 7 years intercoastal operations have 
netted the stockholders of Pope & Talbot about 4 percent of their 
invested capital. 

Mr. Petty. Everybody seems to earn 4 percent. All the testimony 
I have ever heard is about 4 percent. It is like a savings bank. 

Mr. Hunter. Last year we lost money in the intercoastal. 

Mr. Petty. Would you say that the prospect of your continuing 


in the intercoastal trade unless you get a subsidy would be good 
or bad ? 

Mr. Hunter. I do not see how we can continue in the intercoastal 
trade at a loss. I personally do not think we will ever get a subsidy 
in the intercoastal trade, so the only solution that I see is to reduce 
our costs, and that has to come about by having labor come to an 


understanding with management that we have a common problem. 

Mr. Petxiy. I think it was before the war that there were some four- 
hundred-odd ships in intercoastal, and it is down now to about 138, 
as I recall the figure. It seems that those who have timber interests, 
like yourselves and Weyerhaeuser, are able to continue, and yet others 
have not been able to do so. However, as I understand, your timber 
operations do not in any way benefit the steamship operation or help 
subsidies. 

Mr. Hunter. No. It is true that we are closer to the lumber in- 
dustry and we have traditionally been lumber carriers, but as far as 
our steamship relationship to our own lumber, we carry more of other 
people’s lumber than we do of our own and even our own we sell at 
our mills. 

Mr. Petry. Have you seen the draft of the proposed legislation 
that was prepared by the staff of this committee ? 

Mr. Hunrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Petty. Are you prepared to express an opinion as to whether 
that would help? Are you prepared to express an opinion as to 
whether some such legislation would help? 

Mr. Hunrer. I think Mr. Paul St. Sure expressed an opinion as 
an opinion of PMA, and we being members of that, go along with it. 
I do not think it is going to cure the situation, but it will help. 
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Mr. Petiy. Your thought is, then, that through collective bargain- 
ing and better understanding between the management and the unions 
you are going to have to reduce your costs or increase your produc- 
tivity, and you feel that is the only hope and it is not through 
legislation ? > 

Mr. Hunter: That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Petiy. However, that legislation would help? 

Mr. Hunter. Legislation would help. For instance, a shipper from 
the Atlantic coast to the Pacific coast knows when he puts his cargo 
on a rail car that he is not going to have a strike for 90 days, but 
when a shipper puts his cargo on an intercoastal ship he does not 
know whether they are going to have a strike the next day, or a work 
stoppage, and under your bill there is a 90-day waiting period for a 
strike, so at least they are assured of 90 days of operation. 

Mr. Petuy. Do you think that that 90-day cooling off period would 
be a boiling up period ? 

Mr. Hunter. It could be. 

Mr. Petty. Would you feel that the idea of the Merchant Marine 
Committee inviting you and others back here to discuss this matter is 
a step in the right direction ? 

Mr. Hunter. I think it is. 

Mr. Petiy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dorn. Getting back to that foreign route of your subsidized 
company, you mentioned that it had a United States competitor. 
Who is that? 

Mr. Hunter. Moore-McCormack. 

Mr. Dorn. Are they not subsidized also? 

Mr. Hunter. Surely. 

Mr. Dorn. On that same route? 

Mr. Hunter. Surely. 

Mr. Dorn. So you have two subsidized United States lines compet- 
ing with one another on the same route? 

Mr. Hunter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tumulty. 

Mr. Tumutry. As I get it, some of the major problems of your 
industry have been caused by labor, either its cost or the fact of 
the recurrent work stoppage; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. As I read this memorandum here from the provi- 
sions of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, you operate a subsidized line, 
I take it. 

Mr. Hunter. That is correct. 

Mr. Tumutty. The memo says: 

In recognition of the disparity between American and foreign standards the 
1936 act authorized direct subsidies for the purpose of reducing the competitive 
disadvantages of the American operators in the field of (1) insurance; (2) main- 
tenance; (3) repairs not compensated by insurance; (4) wages of officers and 
crews; and (5) subsistence. 

Are there any other items wherein the foreigners have an advantage 
over you except those mentioned in the act? 

Mr. Hunter. Well, sir, I think there are some advantages; for 
instance, feeding costs. 

Mr. Casry. He mentioned subsistence. 

Mr. Tumutry. Yes. 
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Mr. Hunrer. That is right. I was not so much concerned with the 
cost of the actual food itself, but the amount of wastage that occurs 
on our ships having two entrees at every meal, and such as that. 

Mr. Tumutry. The Federal Government does not subsidize the 
wastage. 

Mr. Hunrer. No. 

Mr. Tumutry. That is an advantage of the foreigners. They do 
not waste as much as we do? 

Mr. Hunrer. That is right. 

Mr. Tumutry. Is there anything else ? 

Mr. Hunter. None that I could put my finger on. 

Mr. Tumutry. Therefore, when you complain about the cost of 
labor, actually you are subsidized by the Government in that cost, 
are you not, in the differential between the foreign operation and the 
operation of the American ship? 

Mr. Hunrer. Only 20 percent of the cost. 

Mr. Tumutry. You are subsidized for insurance, maintenance, and 
wages of the crews, and the purpose of the act was to put you in an 
equal position; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Hunvrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Tumutry. Does the act render you equal to the foreigner, 

‘does it not? 

Mr. Hunrer. I think it does. 

Mr. Tumutry. So then labor could not be the cause of your ills 
as far as cost is concerned because the Government makes that up 
to you? 

Mr. Hunvrer. I have another problem besides operating the subsi- 
dized line. 

Mr. Tumutry. I want you to answer that question. Labor, then, 
as far as cost is concerned, could not be the main cause of the ills 
from which your shipping companies are suffering, could it? 

Mr. Hunrer. I think it is. 

Mr. Tumutry. You have just admitted that the Government does 
put you in an equal position with foreign competition as respects to 
labor and the items I mentioned, did you not ? 

Mr. Hunter. However, there is a great deal of objection. 

Mr. Tumutry. But as to that? 

Mr. Hunrer. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. So that it is not so much the cost of labor as the 
main cause of the ills, then, is it, which causes the problems in the 
shipping industry ? 

Mr. Hunter. I think it is. 

Mr. Petry. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Tumurry. Yes. 

Mr. Petty. Are you referring to the labor of running the ship or 
the labor of loading the ship? I think the witness distinguishes be- 
tween the two. 

Mr. Hunrer. No, sir; I think Mr. Tumulty is correct, because, 
after all, the foreigner has to use the same longshoremen as we do. 

Mr. Tumutry. My point is this: the act here was designed to render 
American companies on an equal footing with foreign competitors 
with respect specifically to such items as are listed, as, insurance, 


maintenance, wages of officers and crews; is that not correct? 
Mr. Hunter. That is right. 
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Mr. Tumutty. Therefore, if the act accomplishes its purpose, then 
you could not possibly be in the position of complaining about the 
‘ost of labor as being the cause of your economic difficulties. It must 
be some other factor. 

Mr. Hunter. Well, I do not think it is. After all, we were called 
here and the general feeling was: Why are you people paying such 
wages ¢ 

Mr. Tumutry. The Government reimburses you, does it ? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, but they are still asking us why we pay it. 

Mr. Tumutry. I know that, but if the Government foots the bill as 
to the labor cost and if the act works, you should be, so far as the cost 
of labor is concerned, on an equal footing with the foreign ships. 

Mr. Hunter. That is right. 

Mr. Tumutty. And then there is something else that the foreigners 
lo that you do not do that gives them superiority / 

Mr. Auten. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Tumuuty. Yes. 

Mr. Auten. I do not know whether you were here the other day 
when it was pointed out that 25 percent of the merchant marine 
which is subsidized were doing as well or better than the foreigner, 
and the merchant marine is increasing, but as to the 75 percent which 
is unsubsidized, the situation is different. 

Mr. Tumutry. I am asking about subsidized. 

The CuarrmMan. He operates both. 

Mr. Tumuury. I know. My questions were directed to subsidized 
ships. 

Mr. ALLEN. I was not sure whether he was answering as to just 
the subsidized ships or not. 

Mr. Tumutry. I assume the gentleman knows his business. 

Mr. AuLEN. On that one I will assure you he does. 

Mr. Tumuury. Then we can agree then that the cost of labor so 
far as subsidized American shipping is concerned is not the problem 
that this committee is facing; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Hunter. I do not agree to that, sir. 

Mr. Tumutty. You just t heard what Mr. Allen said. Do you agree 
with Mr. Allen ? 

Mr. Hunter. I did not hear what he said on that subject. 

Mr. Atzen. I said as to the subsidized portion of the merchant 

narine the business has been on the increase rather than on the de- 

‘rease. 

Mr. Hunter. That is correct, but why are we called here? Because 
subsidized lines are accused of giving in too much to the unions. 

Mr. Tumutry. You feel that you have not given in too much to 
inions ? 

Mr. Hunter. That is right. 

Mr. Tuacury. You feel that you have done the right thing with 
respect to unions ? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. You and I can agree that the problem the committee 
should be concerned with is not your bargaining back and forth with 
the unions as to the wages you pay; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Hunter. I suppose you are entitled to that. 

Mr. Tumutty. In other words, that is not the problem at all. It is 
not the wages which you are paying out to the unions by virtue of 
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collective bargaining that is the thing we should be looking into? It 
should be something else? 

Mr. Hunter. Well, I think you are right. As a matter of fact, I 
have testified here that I feel it is productivity. 

Mr. Tumutty. Productivity? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutty. In other words, you feel that it is the productivity 
or the amount of work which is performed by the unions; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. You do not get the amount of work out of the men 
for the amounts you pay them ? 

Mr. Hunter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. Of course, however, you know that when you sit 
down to bargain with the unions, do you not? 

Mr. Hunrer. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. Yet despite that you do not write into your con- 
tracts any clause which would make the men more productive; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Hunter. It is impossible. 

Mr. Tumutry. Why? 

Mr. Hunter. Because they will not agree to it. 

Mr. Tumutry. And if they do not agree to it, then, of course, you 
are faced with a strike? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. So that the problem that the committee should be 
inquiring into is one that more properly belongs perhaps to a com- 
mittee which would be concerned purely with the problems of labor 
as distinguished from operating the steamship industry ? 

' Mr. Hunter. Sir, I cannot answer you what the committee should 
do. 

Mr. Tumutry. You mentioned the fact that work stoppages happen 
frequently and cause shippers to use other means of transportation 
because they can at least be certain that there will not be a work stop- 
page in 90 days. 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 

Mr. Tumu.try. How many stoppages have you had in the past 2 
or 3 years? 

Mr. Hunter. In this present year we have lost 230 ship days in 
work stoppages. 

Mr. Tumutry. That was this past year? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, sir; this year, 1955. 

Mr. Tumutry. 1955? 

Mr. Hunter. I take that back; the year of 1954. 

Mr. Mitter. That was 1954? 

Mr. Hunter. 1954. 

Mr. Tumutry. 230 days? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 

Mr. Mirrer. Ask him how many ship-days they operated, because 
that is quite important. 

Mr. Tumuury. You may answer that question, if you wish. 

Mr. Hunrer. We have six ships in the intercoastal trade. They 
= all operated during the entire year, so that would be about 2,160 

ays. 
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Mr. Mixer. About 10 percent of the time, a little over 10 percent. 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 

Mr. Tumuury. What caused those stoppages or what were they 
about ¢ 

Mr. Hunrer. Some of them were shortages of gangs. 

Mr. Tumutry. Which means what? 

Mr. Hunvrer. Which means that you contract with the union to fur- 
nish your labor and you call for your gangs and they say, “We have 
none.” 

Mr. Tumutry. So the fact that they could not produce the labor to 
do the work caused the stoppage? ‘There is no dispute or anything‘ 

Mr. Hunter. No dispute; no. 

Mr. Tumuury. Have you made any study of how many times you 
were short of gangs and what caused it ? 

Mr. Hunrer. There has been a study made; yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. What caused the shortage of gangs or what causes it? 

Mr. Hunter. Basically, I think a reticence on the part of the union 
to register more permanent men and thus spread the work among more 
men. 

Mr. Tumutry. In other words, the difficulty wouid seem to be with 
the restriction in the hiring-hall system itself ¢ 

Mr. Hunter. That is one. Another is something that the unions 
are not responsible for at all, which is your valleys and peaks of ships’ 
arrivals. 

Mr. Tumutry. That is just part of the trade, is it not? 

Mr. Hunter. That is right. 

Mr. Tumutry. You cannot help that. That is the racket, as they 
say ¢ 

Mr. Hunter. That is right. 

Mr. Tumutty. What about the management itself? Is there any- 
thing that management has done that could be subject to inquiry with 
respect to the running of the business ? 

Mr. Hunter. I am quite sure they have not been perfect. 

Mr. Tumutry. In what have they not been perfect? Could you 
vive me some specific corrections that you would proffer to those who 
are managing, without singling out individuals. You say the labor, 
the work stoppage, the shortage of gangs. 

Mr. Hunrer. There have been other work stoppages, too. 

Mr. Tumutry. Would this bill that is being proposed solve the 
shortage of gangs? 

Mr. Hunter. No. 

Mr. Tumuury. That is one thing the bill will not do? 

Mr. Hunter. No. 

Mr. Tumutry. The only way to remedy that would be to increase 
the supply of labor; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hunter. That would help it. It would not eliminate it. 

Mr. Tumuury. What about the other problem, the shortages? 

Mr. Hunrer. We have stop-work meetings by longshoremen de- 
clared unilaterally. For instance, in the last one we had the ILWU 
decided they would have a stop-work meeting protesting the United 
States Government prosecuting Harry Bridges. 


_ Mr. Tomuury. How many times did they stop on that, or what was 
involved ? 
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Mr. Hunter. There was 1 day involved, but we had a holiday fol- 
lowing it. We practically lost 2 full days. 

Mr. Tumutty. Due to the fact that they stopped because the Gov- 
ernment was prosecuting Harry Bridges? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. Was that a spontaneous thing, if you know? 

Mr. Hunter. I do not know how the union decided to do it. I know 
we protested. 

Mr. Tumutty. Was it done as a union activity? Was it something 
which the union did as the union, or was it just something done by 
individual members, so far as you know? 

Mr. Hunrer. I do not know the inner workings of the union. 

Mr. Tumutry. That was one stoppage. That is the Bridges’ union? 

Mr. Hunvrer. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutty. Were there any other stoppages? 

Mr. Hunrer. Yes. We lost 13 days in Philadelphia in a work 
stoppage there which was a costly strike. Our biggest stoppage was 
the slow down of the SUP in establishing that they would not work 
overtime hours. 

Mr. Tumutry. That is the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, the Lunde- 
berg outfit ? 

Mr. Hunrer. That is right. They decided in the midst of this 
Pacifie dispute that they would not work after 5 p.m. or before 8 a. m., 
in the morning, and, as a consequence, in the intercoastal trade where 
we make many moves we lost 174 days. 

Mr. Tumutry. Then I take it the main problem with respect to 
labor is the problem of work stoppages; is that correct? For one or 
various reasons. 

Mr. Hunter. I think so, yes. 

Mr. Tumutty. Would this bill be of any use to you with respect to 
a stoppage such as happened when they protested the Government’s 
case against Bridges? 

Mr. Hunter. No. 

Mr. Tumutry. The bill would not be any good there, either? 

Mr. Hunter. No. 

Mr. Tumuttry. Would the bill have much material effect? Would 
it make any real difference in the solution of this so-called labor dif- 
ficulty that you have? 

Mr. Hunver. I think it would; when you come to major strike 
issues or jurisdictional disputes where the employer is sitting in the 
middle. 

Mr. Tumutry. As to those things it would be helpful? 

Mr. Hunvrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. Have the operators and labor made any effort to get 
together or have the operators made any effort to educate labor to 
the seriousness of this situation as it affects the industry and indi- 
rectly affects their jobs? 

Mr. Hunver. They have and, as a matter of fact, I have in my 
pocket a letter which I sent to the crews of all Pope & Talbot ships last 
year. It is very short and I would like to read it. 

The Cuatrman. We would like to hear it. 
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Mr. Hunter. This is a letter given to the officers and crew of Pope 
& Talbot vessels in the intercoastal trade in May of 1954. 


Pope & Talbot has been in this trade since 1849 and wants to stay in it as long 
as a fair return can be made on the money invested in the ships. We presume 
the 272 jobs on our 6 ships in this trade are important to you. The present con- 
dition of this company’s intercoastal service is causing serious concern to the 
president and directors of our company. Our experience during the first 5 
sania of this year shows that the stockholders of Pope & Talbot are losing $16s8,- 
i181 during this period on an investment of $6.5 million with full cargoes east- 
bound and 70 percent full cargoes westbound. 

As the intercoastal freight rates are fixed by railroad competition our revenues 
cannot’ be increased by raising rates. We can only improve our revenues by 
offering dependable service, eliminating damage to cargo, which is so often offset 
hy work stoppages and pilferage. 

The attached comparison of principal direct costs for operating a Victory 
ship in the intercoastal trade is given you for the purpose of making our present 
situation clear. This comparison covers only the past 5-year period, as we do 
not wish to color this comparison by going back to the Dark Ages. As ship costs 
are not our only problem the attached comparison of our stevdoring costs for 
handling cargo covers the same period. You will note that these comparisons 
show that during the past 5 years ship-operating costs have increased 40 percent 
and cargo handling 35 percent. 

The oldtimers will remember we once operated 15 coustwise ships. The inter- 
coastal trade will follow the coastwise trade unless costs are reduced by the 
elimination of waste, excessive overtime, and better production: also unless a 
letter service is provided for shippers by reducing damage and pilferage and the 
elimination of work stoppages. 

We need your help to keep our ships in this trade, which will be impossible 
to obtain unless you recognize the problem. 

That was signed by myself and copies were sent to Mr. Paul St. Sure, 

‘apt. C harles M: ay of the M. M. & P.. Mr. W. A. Ferrin, the head 
a ME BA, Mr. Harry Lundeberg, the head of the SUP, Mr. Vincent 
Malone, head of the Firemen’s Union, and Mr. Philip O'Rourke, the 
head of the ARA. 

Mr. Mintuer. What was the response to your letter? 

Mr. Hunver. I had one acknowledgment from the union. Captain 
May called me and said he thought it was a good idea 

Mr. Minter. What was the response from the people who received 
the letter? 

Mr. Hunrer. As far as the officers are concerned, IT would say 25 
of them replied that they thought it was a good idea. I had no re- 

sponse from any of the members of the unlic ‘ensed crew. 

i Mitier. Of course, the unlicensed crew are not men who are 
-o facile in writing letters, but were you able to get a reaction to the 
letter from them ? 

Mr. Hunvrer. There was not very much reaction to it. 

Mr. Minier. You do not think that they appreciated the seriousness 
of the situation / 

Mr. Hunter. I do not think that they did. I think that eventually 
ey will. They have seen ships dropping e out of the intercoastal 
trade and, after all, the ‘y are intelligent men. 

Mir. Minier. If the seriousness of the situation could be gotten over 
»the rank and file people in this industry, both the longshore and ofl 
hore people, do you think it would have any etfect, not in softening 

r ability to bargain or that sort of thing, which is their rig 
ponsibility that they have in their own industry! Would that be 
eficial ? 
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Mr. Hunver. I think it would, and I believe that if the people in 
the industry learn that a committee of Congress considers this serious, 
they will take some note of it. 

The Cuairman. Let me interrupt, please. That is just the purpose 
of this series of hearings. There is no other purpose on earth. 

Mr. Mrirer. The chairman anticipated my next question. 

The Caatrman. Excuse me. 

Mr. Murer. Then the effect that this committee will have in that 
respect is beneficial to the industry, not the fact that we are going to 
dig out a lot of dirt within the industry and herald it forth or that we 
come in here and use a few examples and set them up that are rather 
rare examples, as I get it. We have heard a lot about the fact that a 
ship could not sail because they wanted a certain type of washing 
machine. 

Mr. Boykin. And soap. 

Mr. Miter. And another wanted a certain typeof soap. How often 
has that occurred with you ? 

Mr. Hunrer. I would say it was minor. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, those things are pretty much the ex- 
treme and pointing the light on those extremes, 1s not going to hel) 
the substance of the problem; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Hunrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitter. I would like to get this clarified just for my own think- 
ing, because there seems to be some confusion as to two lumber con.- 
panies being in the steamship business. Is this not more or less his- 
toric? You stated in your letter that Pope & Talbot had been in 
business since 1849, I believe, and that in the old days when there was 
no other type of intercoastal communication on the Pacific coast but 
steamship or steam schooners, all of the lumber from the Oregon and 
Washington ports that was brought into San Francisco, which was 
in those early days really the only international port on the Pacific 
coast, was brought in there by steam schooners, owned then, in many 
cases, by the lumber companies; is that not true? 

Mr. Hunrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. And those steam schooners in return represented the 
only means of communcation as late as, say, 1915, I believe, between 
such an important city as Eureka and the city of San Francisco? 
The only way you got there was by steam schooner ? 

Mr. Hunter. That is correct. 

Mr. Mixer. Therefore, they fell into carrying cargo incidental to 
lumber and the people, like Pope & Talbot, who operated these steam 
schooners, got a know how of the sea along with the know how of pro- 
ducing lumber that eventually led to the fact that they then found 
themselves in the steamship business. That is how they got into it. 
is that about right? 

Mr. Hunrer. We started in the steamship business by Capt. W. C. 
Talbot being the master of a sailing ship going from Maine to Calli- 
fornia with sawmill machinery in it to establish a sawmill in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

Mr. Mitzrr. Then it was the other way; the steamship business got 
into the lumber business ? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 
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Mr. Miuier. I know that there was that close relationship in the 
early days on the Pacific coast and that is how these companies got 
into the steamship business. 

Mr. Tumutty. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one additional question / 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. The year we were mentioning was 1954. If you had 
lad no work stoppages at all that year what would it have meant in 
dollars and cents to your company / 

Mr. Hunver. We generally figure our ships are worth $2,000 a day. 
That would be $460,000. 

Mr. Tomenry. What would that mean in terms of your company / 
Would you have made money or lost money with no work stoppage 
at all? 

Mr. Hunter. We lost $300,000 in the year of 1954. 

Mr. Tumurry. You lost how much? 

Mr. Hunver. Approximately $320,000. 

Mr. Tumutry. You lost $320,000. Without a work stoppage of any 
kind, what would you have done? 

Mr. Hunter. We would have shown a profit. 

Mr. Tumutry. Of how much? 

Mr. Hunter. The difference between $460,000 and $320,000. 

Mr. Tumutry. What about the year previous to that? Would you 
be familiar with that? 

Mr. Hunter. The year previous to that we made a profit. 

Mr. Tumurry. With all the work stoppages # 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. Were there many in 1953? 

Mr. Hunter. This year of 1954 is unusual in that we had that 174 
days on one issue. That is the SUP slow-down, no overtime. 

Mr. Tumutry. Is it possible to get an idea, say, to strike an average ¢ 

What would the work stoppages mean in money to your company ‘ 

Mr. Hunter. I would say—this is purely a guess on my part—over 
the past 5 years we have probably had recorded work stoppages of at 
least 50 ship days a year. 

Mr. Petty. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Tumutty. Surely. 

Mr. Pretiy. You may be interested to know that in the port of 
Seattle over a 17-year period we have an average closing of our entire 
port of 73 days a year. That is over a 17-year period, but in the 
last few years we have had a committee of labor and management 
working together and have had very few, if any, shutdowns in the 
port. 

Mr. Tumutry. So that the problem of stoppages is lessening rather 
than increasing ? 

Mr. Petry. I think so. 

Mr. Mier. I think that is the answer. 

Mr. Tumutry. I do not know. 

Mr. Mixxer. I think that is the big answer and I think that labor 
aud management are to be congratulated for getting together. 

Mr. Preity. The local group in Seattle cannot control Mr. Lunde- 
berg or Mr. Bridges in the overall problems of a slow-down or no 
overtime, but we can control our own local problems and have done so. 

Mr. Tumunry. I am just trying to find out information.. 
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My first impression here was that it was the cost of labor that was 
causing the difficulty. Then the problem seemed to shift, that it was 
not the cost of labor, but the stoppages. Then other witnesses tended 
to say it was the way the ships were run. I do not know whether 
there is any solution to the problem. I am just trying to find out. 

Mr. Miiter. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Tumutty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. I would like to ask, Mr. Hunter, does not a good deal 
of this stem basically from this condition; that in one union, the 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, it is more or less wide open. Anyone 
who can qualify to go to sea can join the union and there is a surplus 
therefore of men who sail and operate ships as unlicensed people. Is 
that not correct ? 

Mr. Hunrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuier. On the other hand, the onshore union is also a part 
of this picture. The longshoremens union is a very tight, closed union. 
They will not admit enough men to allow a surplus in that field? 

Mr. Hunrer. That is putting it pretty drastically, but I more or 
less agree with you. 

Mr. Minuer. I may have said it too drastically. Maybe I have not 
expressed it. They are protecting the interests of people who work 
in the longshore industry and they are going to make sure that they 
vet a fairly high wage. In doing that they have the A list and the 
B list and they reluctantly bring people into the field of longshore 
labor. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Hunter. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuier. You deal with two labor markets that are unbalanced 
in that respect: is that not true? There is an imbalance between them / 

Mr. Hunter. I do not think there is so much of a balance there. 
They are two separate situations. 

Mr. Mitier. There are some other things that come into it, too 4 

Mr. Hunrer. Yes. They man your ships and they are not concerned 
w ngewe 10 ships come in to a port in 1 day or whether 1 ship comes 

1, Whereas the longshoremen do have that problem. 

“he: Mitirr. That is true. Iam not going to criticize any of them. 
It is something you have to work out. 

Mr. Chairman, and with your permission, Mr. Tumulty, T would 

like to make this request of you, and this does not have anything to 
do with Mr. Hunter's operation because he has no more to do with it 
than IT have, but T have been very much concerned with the fact, 
brought out by Mr. Chase, that under this act we are subsidizing the 
hauling of foreign generating cargo between foreign ports on ships 
which we subsidize. There may be some good reason for it. There 
may have been some good reason for it back in 1936, why it was allowed 
to come into it, but T wonder if the Maritime Commission could be 

7 lester | to furnish us with a memorandum as to the historic causes 
ior that and the jus stifiecation for it. 

7 - CHamMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuurr. Frankly. right off. T really cannot see any justifies 
tion for it, but T want to withhold anv judgment until T know the 
facts, 

The > (CHATRMAN. The prob] em exists now, but the rule wis estab 
ch en the trade sonia were defined to ¢ ‘over all trade along’ the 
onte. Anyway, [T will not discuss that, but we will get it. 
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Mr. Mriuzuer. I understand the trade routes and all of that, but I 
ui also rather concerned with why you subsidized 

The Cuarrman. The operations of the ship on the entire trade 
route, but we will have the Chairman of the Maritime Board down 
here. 

Mr. Miuier. If we do that, we discriminate against this same ship, 
subsidized ship, hauling American generated cargo between American 
ports. 

The CHarrMan. We will have him down and have that discussed. 

Mr. Mixer. I would like to get that so we can take a look at it. I 
think Mr. Chase will join me in that. 

Mr. Crass. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. We will have him here and have an explanation of 
that. 

I would like to say to the gentleman from New Jersey that I realize 
the question of the bill that is before the committee is be ‘yond the juris 
diction of this committee. I discussed the matter with the chairman 
of the Education and Labor Committee before it was ever used here 
as a means of discussion on the entire subject. 
It goes also into other phases. 

Mr Tumuury. Mr. Chairman, I did not mean by propounding the 
question to infer criticism. IT was just simply trying in my own way 
to vet at some facts. 

The Cuamman. Yes, I know that. I appreciate it. I wanted the 
record to be clear. 

Mr. Tumuury. I would like the record to be clear because I am quite 
confident of your wisdom. 

The Citainman. In line with the discussion we have just had, I have 
here the McKinsey report, a Summary—A Recommended Program 
for Increasing Labor-Management Cooperation in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area Shipping Industry. I think what I am going to read 
here is not only pertinent to the San Francisco Bay area, but to the 
entire industry. This is on page 9 of this summary of the report: 


It goes beyond labor. 


The Maritime Reporter, one of the leading trade journals of the shipping in- 
dustry, comments on this point— 


and this point is what we have been discussing here— 


insatiable demands for more wages already have made a revival of domestic 
shipping impractical and threatens to pull all unsubsidized dry-cargo shipping 
under the American flag out of business if they continue. In fact, they threaten 
even the subsidized operators in time. The day is surely coming when Con- 
gress will become weary of keeping the merchant marine on an ever-increasing 
dole to help operators close the difference between foreign and American wage 
costs. 

What will happen when the Government no longer appropriates billions for 
relief and other commitments abroad, leaving American steamship companies 
in direct competition for most of their business with foreign lines that have low- 


Wage costs? Isn’t it about time for maritime labor and management 


This is the sentence— 


Isn't it about time for maritime labor and management to get together on 
long-term plans? Or must the golden goose be killed before the barn is locked? 


Mr. Tumuury. That is a pretty good trick if you can do it. 
The Carman [reading]: 


Operators state that it is not so much the rate of longshore wages that has 


uiade cargo-handling costs so nearly unbearable, as it is the low efficiency. 
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There is just a misconception about this series of hearings. I think 
it is splendid to bring these things out into the light. Let us under- 
stand. I want to see all sides criticized for whatever their shortcom- 
ings may be. As I said in the beginning, it is the responsibility of 
this committee to see if we can make a more healthy condition by just 
bringing to light all the facts pertaining to this industry. 

Mr. Miter. I think it is a good thing. I agree. I think one of 
the places, though, where we, as the. protectors who are supposed to 
have our arms around the merchant-marine industry make our mis- 
take is that we do not tell the world that this important industry is im- 
portant to the country and that compared to the subsidies that have 
been paid to agriculture, to railroads in a different way, to airplane 
lines, and other subsidies, what we are paying to the American mer- 
chant marine is negligible. However, what do we do? We continu- 
ously talk about these things. Let us give them a little protection. 
Let us tell them that, by golly, it is a great industry. It is doing a 
vreat job, and certainly we are subsidizing it, but we are not subsi- 
‘izing it out of line with other segments of our industry. 

The Cuarrman. I agree with all you said and you better be prepared 
to make that speech next week, because the bill is coming up on the 


floor to day away with your 50-50 program throughout the entire 


business. 

Mr. Miuuxer. I will be perfectly willing to make that speech. 

The Cuarrman. I have certainly fought for the 50-50 program and 
1 am preparing a letter to send to the members of this committee ask- 
ing if they will not all join hands and we will go in here and see if 
we cannot save that part of our commerce, at least 50 percent of our 
commerce for American-flag vessels. 

Mr. Casey has a few questions. 

Mr. Borxryn. Just before he starts, who is bringing that up, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

The Cuairman. The foreign relief bill that is coming out not only 
states that the funds and provisions shall not be subject to any 50-50 
provision, but it cancels the former law and provision providing for 
50-50. In addition, in the Senate there is a separate bill cancelling 
all division of freight that we participate in. 

Mr. Miuier. Mr, Chairman, is that bill already reported ? 

The CuHatrman. It is reported out of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Mirvrr. IT wish I had known it. T would have been perfectly 
willing to go before the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

The Cuarrman. I asked them last night why some of us did not 
have an opportunity to go in there and give a little testimony, but. 
you know, the State Department is an institution unto itself. 

Mr. Borxrn. So are we, and I think we ought to have 100 percent. 
not 50 percent. 

The Cyatrrman. I made them aware of the fact that this committee 
held hearings on this subject when the complaints were lodged in the 
early part of this year. This entire committee held a hearing on 
whether or not ships were available. They place it on the ground 
that ships are not available for these cargoes, but we clearly showed 
the situation. Anyway, that isthecase. I wish the committee would 
excuse me. 
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Mr. Boykin will take charge of the committee for the balance of the 
day and Monday and Tuesday. 

Mr. Borxrn (presiding). We have laid 3 in Mobile alone, $4 bil- 
lion in idle ships right now and we could haul everything on earth that 
we are giving to people. I think when you are giving anything you 
ought to say how you are going to carry it. 

We will proceed now, gentlement. I think it is a terrible thing, 
regardless of what department, the State Department or any other 
department, says, kicking about us hauling 50 percent of the goods 
we give somebody. I think we have the right to say how we ought 
to do it. 

I know this committee passed a law where we decided on 50-50, but 
| think it is a terrible thing. We ought to have the entire thing be- 
cause we have thousands of men out of work and we have hundreds 
of ships laid up on account of just this very thing. 

Mr. Mitier. I think when this comes up next week, the best thing 
we can do is contact all our friends individually on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. Go to them and tell them of the hearings held here and 
-ee if we cannot get them to loosen up on this. 

Mr. Boykin. Proceed, Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Cassy. I just have one question, Mr. Hunter, to clarify the 
record in response to a question that Mr. Tumulty asked. I think in 
connection with the subsistence item, you stated that it was not so 
much the amount of subsistence, but the wastage that occurred on your 
ships, and then in response to a question of Mr. Tumulty, you said the 
Government does not subsidize wastage in that area. 

[ thought I would give you an opportunity to go back and explain 
how the Government does not subsidize the wastage part of it. 

Mr. Hunter. I am a little bit confused on that myself. 

Mr. Cassy. In fact, the Government does subsidize the waste, does 
it not? 

Mr. Hunter. The Government pays us for the difference in cost 
between the food that a foreign ship buys, and the food that we buy. 

Mr. Casry. Whether it is eaten or whether it is wasted? 

Mr. Hunter. Whether it is eaten or whether it is wasted. 

Mr. Tumutry. I was, frankly, not paying attention, but the sub- 
ject of food was mentioned. As I understand it, this subsistence does 
ot cover all the cost of the food that you buy? 

Mr. Hunter. I think it does. 

Mr. Tumuury. You said something about the fact that when you 
buy it it costs more. I did not hear your answer to Mr. Casey’s ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Hunter. I say the Government bases the subsistence on the cost 
of food that American ships buy compared to the cost of food that a 
similar foreign ship buys. 

Mr. Tumuury. What does that mean? 

Mr. Hunter. That is the difference in the cost of food, whether it 

seaten or wasted. I am agreeing with you, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. That is nice. 

Mr. Manier. You do not look like it. 

Mr. Tumuury. That is generally the time to watch them. 

Chank you very much. 

Mr, Auten. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Allen. 
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Mr. Auten. Mr. Hunter, you were making some statements as to 
why you were here before this committee and the subject of wages. 
As a very practical matter, I think it could be stated that the members 
of this committee when they are endeavoring to influence appropria- 
tions for payment of subsidies have a great deal of trouble with mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee because of what they seem 
to think are the excessive costs of American labor at sea. Is it not true 
that where there is a high cost because of nonproductivity on sub- 
sidized lines, the high cost is reflected in an increase in subsidy pay- 
ments and in effect the Government pays for the wastage or the lack 
of productivity in the subsidized field 

Mr. Hunrer. I think that is pure arithmetic. 

Mr. Auten. As to the unsubsidized field, there the operator sutters 
because of a lack of ability to compete with other services, such as 
trucks, and so forth ¢ 

Mr. Hunvrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. Which again simply underlines the fact that the 
cost of labor could not be the factor that is causing the difficulty. 

Mr. ALLEN. Not with reference to that. 

Mr. Tumutry. So far as the Government is concerned, yes. 

Mr. Miter. It is a factor, but not the main factor. 

Mr. Auten. I think the main reason came before the committee a 
year ago, which was part of the genesis of this hearing, the objection 
of the members of the Appropriations Committee to w “hat they con- 
sidered outrageous costs of American labor at sea and which we. 
on this committee, were inclined to dispute with them. 

Mr. Tumutry. The point I make is when you are studying ts find 
out why the industry is sick, if the Government makes up the differ- 
ence in this expenditure i in comparison with foreign shins, then since 
the labor check is in effect picked up by the Goverrinent there must 
be something other than the cost of labor that has caused their diffi- 
culty—either work stoppages, or faults of management, or maybe 
the American businessmen not using American ships. 

I was wondering how many American businessmen using American 
shipping in comparison with how much they use foreign shipping. 

Mr. ALLEN. I agree with you entirely, but with the : addition that one 
of the things we ‘have to prove to the Appropriations Committee is 
they are not picking up too big a check. 

Mr. Tumutty. I was not quarreling with it. T am just trying in 
my own way to figure out an answer. 

“Mr. Casey. Mr. Hunter, so far as your particular difficulties are con- 
cerned with the Pope & Talbot operations in coastal and intercoastal 
operations, not subsidized and the Government does not pick up the 
check, you would not have any troubles either so far as labor costs 
are concerned if the Government subsidized, would vou ? 

Mr. Hunrer. No; but we look upon our operation as a business 
proposition and we do not make any difference between subsidized 
operations and unsubsidized operations in trying to keep our opera- 
tion in an efficient way. 

Mr. Casey. I mean that is a business proposition so far as the 
Pacific Argentine Brazil Line is concerned and also could be as far 
as Pope & Talbot’s intercoastal and coastal trade is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 
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Mr. Casry. However, you do have the Government picking up the 
check on the Pacific Argentine Brazil Line, whereas the Government 
does not in your interco: astal and coastal trade ? 

Mr. Hunrer. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. Has any attempt been made to find out why Amer- 
ican businessmen do not use American ships or to what extent they do? 

Mr. Hunter. Practically every steamship company’s paper has a 
little sign up in the corner, Ship by American Ships. We spend a 
lot of money trying to promote that idea. 

Mr. Tumutry. Has there been any study made as to why Amer- 

can businessmen utilize foreign shipping or to what extent they utilize 
it? Has there been such a study made ? 

Mr. Hunter. I think I can answer there have been many studies 
made. Take the coffee trade, for instance, from Brazil to the Pacific 
coast of the United States. The coffee brokers always see to it that 
the foreign line in the trade gets its share of the trade, because in 
many instances we have been tied up and they were operating. 

Mr. Minier. They want a free flow of coffee. 

Mr. Hunter. The shippers feel that they just cannot give up this 
foreign-line trade. When we are tied up they have to depend upon 
them. 

Mr. Tumvutry. In other words, the brokers do that because of the 
stoppage; 1s that correct ? 

Mr. Hunrer. Yes. 

Mr. Tumvuutry. In other words, it would seem not so much the cost 
of labor as the stoppages. 

Mr. Hunter. The cost to them is the same. 

Mr. Tumutry. It does not make any difference / 

Mr. Hunrer. They pay the foreigner the same as they pay us, but 
they feel that they have to have him in there as a reserve against. 
American ships being tied up. 

Mr. Tumuury. Are there any other reasons why they use foreign 

shipping other than that / 

Mr. Hunter. I cannot read the minds of freight traffic managers. 

Mr. Tumutry. I mean, have there been studies made ? 

Mr. Hunrer. I suppose there have been. 

Mr. Tumuury. I have no more questions. 

Mr. Boykin. I think it is the reason because a man in business is 
going to give his business, whether it is traveling, or shipping, or any 
other thing, where he can get the best price. When you trade you 
just trade and it makes no difference whether it is stoppage, or labor, 
or goods, or anything else. 

Mr. Hunrer. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. One additional question on that. 

Mr. Boykin. Yes. 

Mr. Tumurry. With respect to this 50-50 law, the 50-50 law then 
requiring that 50 percent of the shipping be used on American ships, 
of necessity, would have the same difficulty, would it not? They 
would be adversely affected by these work stoppages and the lack 
of certainty that American ships will deliver the goods; am I correct 
on that? 

Mr. Hunrer. I do not quite follow you. 
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Mr. Tumutry. The major difficulty seems to be that you are not 
sure American ships will operate and whether they will deliver the 
goods; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Hunrer. Generally speaking, that is true. 

Mr. Tumuttry. Because of the work stoppage / 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. So if the law requires that 50 percent of American 
shipping be used, that 50 percent of American shipping will be faced 
with this problem of uncertainty caused by work stoppages, will it 
not ? 

Mr. Hunver. If I were a shipper I would take a 50-50 chance. 

Mr. Tumutry. You would take a 50-50 chance? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 

Mr. Borxrn. Are there any questions, gentlemen ‘ 

Mr. CrperserG. Are there any stoppages on foreign ships / 

Mr. Hunter. Very few. 

Mr. Cepersere. You know the problem in England recently. 

Mr. Hunter. They probably have them in their home ports, but 
very few in American ports. 

Mr. Ceperserc. By comparison with the American stoppages, neg- 
ligible; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hunter. That is correct. 

Mr. Boyrxrn. Are there any other questions, gentelmen ? 

Thank you, Mr. Hunter. Thank you very much. You have been 
a lot of help to us and we appreciate your coming here. 

We will now have Mr. James Sinclair, president of the Lucken- 
bach Steamship Co., please. 

Will you proceed and give the reporter your name and title, please, 
sir? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES SINCLAIR, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
MANAGER, LUCKENBACH STEAMSHIP C0., INC. 


Mr. Srncriair. | took a few minutes out last night and tried to put 
a few thoughts down on paper to facilitate matters. I did not quite 
get through, but I am sure it will be developed by the questioning. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is James Sinclair. I am president and 
general manager of Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., 120 Wall Street, 
New York City, and I have been for the past 12 years. 

I appear here in response to your telegraphic request of June 16. 
Your telegram indicated I might expect to discuss all problems con- 
fronting the merchant marine today, with particular attention to 
labor-management relations and operating costs. This has great 
scope and I hope its effectiveness will not be lost because the record is 
too cumbersome and confused. I seem to face here the same situation 
I face in our labor relations—that is, the problems of the intercoastal 
carriers by water, which should also be the prime worry of labor inter- 
ested in this shipping, are usually lost in the overall negotiations. I 
am not unappreciative of the sincerity ot your efforts, but I have made 
so many appearances in Washington on the subject without result, 
that I can’t help but feel that nothing will be accomplished in regard 
to domestic shipping until it is isolated for special attention. 

I have been so busy this past week in the labor-management field 
that I have had little time for other intercoastal problems, and I am 
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glad, notwithstanding that the cost is more than we can pay without 
loss under existing conditions, that we appear to have ies <8 a 
period of stability which should restore I speak 
of the party shipping the cargo, not the carrier called siaiei as the 
newspapers have garbled it—and which will enable us to concentrate 
on seeking solutions of our major problems. If we get the cooperation 
from labor we have the right to expect we will put the intercoastal 
trade on a profitable basis and be able to talk about expansion and 
a replacement program even including continued use of longshore- 
men if they give to the effort, in improved production, what they might 
reasonably be expected to give under the circumstances in their own 
interest. 

Many labor leaders realize the necessity for full cooperation to save 
and restore intercoastal and coastwise shipping, but unless the Gov- 
ernment, at high level, in the interest of defense and the national 
transportation policy, sponsors a meeting of all labor and management 
interests, with resultant unity of purpose, the individual leader may 
be helpless. 

I received today a copy of Dockers News, published apparently by 
men in the ranks who are either blind to realities or intent on simply 
fomenting trouble for trouble’s sake. 

I have urged before and I urge again that such a meeting, confined 
to coastwise and intercoastal, be called. Of all the things we talk 
about I can assure you that this is the prime problem regarding con- 
tinued operation and the attraction of new capital for repl: wcements. 

[ testified in October 1953 in San Francisco at hearings of subcom- 
nuittees of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
United States Senate, pursuant to Senate Resolution 41 on merchant 
inarine studies. My testimony commences at page 739 of part 2 of 
the record. If you will permit reference to that record, it will save 
considerable time here. The situation was gone into quite fully and 
has not changed much since. 

I also refer you to study which has been underway in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for at least 2 years. Mr. Rothschild had a meeting 
with the domestic carriers, to bring the record up to date, shortly 
before he left the position of Maritime Administrator to become Under 
Secretary of Commerce. The Intercoastal Freight Association and 
the individual lines, including ourselv es, answ ered fully a searching 
questionnaire, and that record might give you the whole intercoastl 
and coastwise picture. 

Frequently we have been asked to suggest what the Government 
can do to help the domestic carriers survive and become rehabilitated. 
[ always answer that they should first take the knife out of our back. 
The story about that is in the record of hearings, per Senate Resolu- 
tion 41 aforementioned. We are still fighting to recover moneys un- 
lawfully taken from us as Government participation in earnings in a 
joint rehabilitation effort, which cost us a $2,500,000 loss. 

I wish to endorse the testimony of Mr. St. Sure on Federal Maritime 
Labor Board proposal. Unless the proposal is modified as he sug- 
gested it will serve no purpose. Perhaps a further basic labor policy 
for domestic transportation is warranted. It should be unlawful to 
interfere with transportation and delivery of cargo given into custody 
of a common carrier prior to a labor dispute or strike. This would 
provide assurance of delivery without interruption, avoid damage 
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to Innocent third parties, and provide parity at the bargaining table 
of a shipowner without cargo and labor without work. Fs 
It was my intention to lay on the table today evidence of a bad situa- i 
tion in respect of restriction on labor supply at Los Angeles, which is § 
greatly interfering with our operation, and to suggest an inquiry by 4 
this committee or the National Labor Relations Board. i 
Yesterday morning I received word from our Los Angeles manager 
that the union has agreed to register an additional 200 A men and 
200 B men. This would mean a net increase of 300 men due to the 
fact that 100 of the new A men will come from the present B class. 
An A man is a union member, while a B man is registered but not a 
member of the union. The registration commenced June 20 and is 
expected to be completed by June 24. I hope this indicates a change 
of attitude because for the past few years it appeared that ever ything 
possible was being done to kill the goose. Production here could be 
doubled without anybody getting a sprained back, and must be doubled 
to assure long-range planning by the shipowners. This would about 
bring it back equal to production in the days of handtrucks, whereas 
we now have a palletized operation. This 1s one port where we have 
not participated in the fruits of mechanization. We will, however, 
continue our efforts to show the mutual advantage that will result 
from improved production and proper handling of cargo to effect 
good deliveries. Similar efforts are being made by us at all ports. 
I do not think you can be of much assistance in this field, and washing 
of the linen here may not produce the best results. 
This morning I received a telegram, this now being the 24th, I ia 
believe: | 



































For your information, Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor short 65 gangs today 
and will be short 100 gangs tomorrow. 

There are anywhere from 16 to 20 men ina gang. That would mean 
we are short 2,000 men. 

Mr. Boykrx. How many idle seamen do they have out there / 

Mr. Stxciatr. That is the joker here. E very time this subject is 
brought up they will show you a chart, prepared even by PMA, show- 
ing how m: my ‘d: ays there were gangs without work. That, however, 
does not help the ship that comes in today, orders his gangs, cannot 
vet any gangs, orders them tonight, cannot get any gangs, and so on 
for a couple of days, and who is on a tae schedule, such as we are 

1 weekly schedule, and then must break his neck and pay all kinds 
of overtime costs to try to get that ship back on schedule again. That 
is a hidden cost and you cannot say exactly what it is. It is more 
than just the ship losing the costs per day. You will get them back on 
schedule, but at a terrific cost in overtime. 

Mr. Boykin. What can we do to remedy that. Mr. Sinclair? 

Mr. Srycrair. There is something rotten in Denmark. The agree- 
ment reads beautifully. 

Mr. Boykin. There is something rotten in Los Angeles, or wherever 
that is. 

Mr. Srncvair. I do not know where the control is. 

Mr. Boykin. That is in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Stnciatr. That is right. 

The agreement reads all Tight. It looks like we could do almost 
anything if they failed to produce, but it just does not work out that 
way, 
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Mr. Boykin. What can we do to make it work out ¢ 

Mr. Srnciair. I think you have to have an investigation into just 
what the situation is there. I think you have to conc centrate on that 
alone. You are not going to get it mm one of these broad hearings. 
You are not going to find « out Ww vhat is wrong in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Casey. .\re these short: iges after the registration ‘of these men ! 

Mr. Sinciatr. Today is the 24th and yet they predict a shortage of 
100 gangs tomorrow. 

Mr. Casey. As to this registration of the additional men, you have 
been trying to get them to register additional men for some time ? 

Mr. Srncuatr. Yes, for years. 

Mr. Casey. You indicated here that the union finally agreed 
register 200 additional A men and 200 B men. 

Mr. Srncrarr. Which will be a net increase of 300, because 100 of 
the A’s are old B men. 

Mr. CasEy. Has the union got full control over that 4 

Mr. Srncxiarre. Practically, ‘T would say, yes. 

Mr. Casey. I talked on the phone yesterday with Mr. Bridges in 
San Francisco and asked him about the registration of these addi 
tional men and he indicated to me that they had been trying to register 
all along and the NLRB had been stepping in every time they tried 
to do it. What is the significance there? I did not have time to 
develop it with him. 

Mr. Stncuiair. I have no knowledge of it, but I wish the NLRB. 
they are going to step in, would step in to cure the plight here and not 
confuse the issue. 

Mr. Casry. How about the ships in Boston ¢ 

Mr. Sinciair. We have had no real serious trouble at Boston 
recently. 

Mr. Casey. And yet up there the registration list is at least as low 
as in Los Angeles, but they work it out ina different way; do they not ‘ 

Mr. Stvcramr. M: ivbe they do not have as much business. I do not 
know. 

Mr. Casty. Do they not employ nonunion men up there when the 
union men are all employed ¢ 

Mr. Sinciarr. That is true. So do they at Los Angeles. 

Mr. Casry. With respect to this peak and valley situation in Los 
Angeles, do you know how many ships are presently in Los Angeles 
resultant from this tremendous short age of gangs / 

Mr. Sinciarr. No; I do not. 

Mr. Casty. Have you, in the course of your own study of this, been 
able to verify the excuse that the union gives that it is a question 
of peaks and valleys rather than the question of registration of men / 

Mr. Srxcuair. That is the excuse that the union gives, and I have 
been trying to find an equitable solution whereby those who operate 
ona regular schedule and, say, have a 10-gang ship, would get a 
preference because of the regul: arity of employment that they give. 
hey should receive as a maximum when there is a a short age of gangs 






















lore gangs for a 10-gang ship than allowed to a 5-gang ship. 
Let us say that the maximum is 5 gangs, and a Sein ship comes 
with 5 hatches and 5 sets of gear, That is all he works. He gets 


fhe maximum. He is fully equipped, and you with a ship equipped 
I) sets of cargo gears are only 50-percent equipped. That is not 
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the fault of the union. T do not think it is the union’s fault at all. 
It is the employers’ association that has that one rigged. 

Mr. Petry. Does the 4 on and 4 off affect this shortage? 

Mr. Srnciar. Four on and four off does not mean the man is off. 
He is there and you are paying him while he is not working. There 
is only about 50 percent of the crew working at any one time, and 
that is why you have such low production in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Casey. It also affects the shortage of gangs, though. 

In ov words, you do not get the work done as quickly. 

Mr. Srncrarr. If they would adjust the gangs to the work accom- 
plished, you would have twice as many gangs ‘available as you have 
today. 

Mr. Miner. Within the port itself, the 4 on and 4 off affects foreign 
ships or affects the ship with 5- hatch gangs just the same way, so 
that that is a relative thing within the port. 

Mr. Stnciatr. You have a lot of men standing by doing no work. 

Mr. Miuier. As far as the discussion that you have been carrying on, 
it does not mean that there is a discrimination against any shipper 
:s against any other shipper? 

Mr. Stvciatr. No. You might have a ship loading scrap. He 
might need only 25 percent of the men that he is forced to take. 
Those men are standing by not really doing any work, while our ship 
is laying idle without any gangs at all. 

Mr. Petty. Four on and four off is actually resulting in the tying 
up of ships and slowing up of the schedule? 

Mr. Srncratr. You must understand the 4 on and 4 off means that 
that is just a rest period. 

Mr. Petry. I understand what the 4 on and 4 off is, but what T am 
trying to get from you is as to whether or not that 4 on and 4 off is 
causing a shortage of gangs. 

That telegram that came to you spoke of 100 short. 

Mr. Srncrarr. JT put it this way: that if the men would give us 
decent production, let us savy 20 tons instead of 10, for instance, and. 
(rod knows, 20 tons is nothing phenomenal, and say that it took the 
full gang’s effort to accomplish that, you would then have the same 
situation vou have today as far as shortage is concerned, except for 
the fact that our ship then, instead of being there 4 days unloading, 
would be there 2 days unloading and you would release the gangs 
in that way. 

Mr. Casry. To that extent, 4 on and 4 off does disturb the produc- 
tivity and therefore it does take longer to unload the ship and does 
contribute to the shortage of gangs? 

Mr. Srncratr. If in Los Angeles we were getting the productivit) 
they gave us in the days of the hand trucks, vou would have enough 
longshoremen today. 

Mr. Casry. And you are now mechanized. 

Mr. Stnciarr. Now we have a mechanized operation and we are 10 
better off. 

Mr. Boykry. Do any of the foreign ports handle it that way, like 
we handle it in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Srncuair. There are different situations at different ports. In 
Europe they have a crane operation for the most part, shore crane 
operation. 
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Mr. Casry. You say that they have resisted palletizing in Los 
Angeles ‘ 

Mr. Stncuam. No. We have a fully palletized operation. The 
loads on the pallet are restricted, much below the capacity of the 
pallet for safety. However, it is agreed i in the bargaining agreement, 
und there it is. We are stuck with it. 

However, instead of that lighter loaded pallet coming out faster, 
as might have been anticipated, it does not come out any faster than 
is practicable if they had twice as much cargo on it. 

Mr. Casey. You direct your criticism at ; Los Angeles in particular, 
or is it generally along the west coast or gener ally along both the 
east and west coasts ? 

Mr. Stncuair. The worst place we have is Los Angeles. 

Mr. Boykin. Where is you best place / 

Mr. Stvcuarr. I hate to say that because every time I point the finger 

better production it seems an evil spirit gets in there and tells 
them they are working too hard and they ought to work like Los 
Angeles. I am trying to say that Los Angeles ought to be ashamed 
of itself based on its previous record. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Sinclair, you have indicated that you have been 
devoting considerable time recently to labor-management relation- 
ships yourself. 

Mr. Srncuatr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. What success have you had? 

Mr. Sunciarrk. Well, we put in many days and nights last week, 
finally concluding an agreement with, first, the NMU, and then with 
the ARA, MEBA, and M. M.& P., I think. We are not yet ratified 
with M. M. and P. Their agreement does not really terminate until 
September 30, but they have made us a proposition which I think may 
be accepted whereby they, too, will be in the fold, and then those who 
have NMU agreements, whic h we have—we do not have a SUP agree- 
ment—will then have, both in the officers and the unlicensed full 
ship’ s complement, a>- -Vear no- strike contract with 2 w age reopenings 

not more frequently than 12 months, so we will be ¢: alking about noth- 

ng but wages. We can talk about that, we hope, long before the 
deadline date, and in the event that we fail to agree on wages, then 
that goes to arbitration, so, for the first time in the past few years, we 
at least have stability in respect to these agreements. 

On the shoreside. on the eastern seaboard, the agreements with the 
[LA which were consummated last October run for 2 years and the 
vages for this coming October 1 have already been agreed, so we there- 
tore have stability assured there until September 30, at least, of 1956. 

On the west coast, on the shoreside labor, the agreement also runs 
nto 1956. The date in the contract, I think, is June 15, but there is : 
possibility they may also agree to extend to September 30, so after the 
very trying times that our shippers in the intercoastal trade have been 
through, hope on our next schedule card to send them a vote of 
thanks for their patience and to give them this assurance of stalv lity. 

Mr. Casry. We received a telegr: am here from Captain Bradley, the 
president of the Longshoremen’s Association, the [LA, in which he 
made reference to coming before the committee and testifying, but in 
his telegram he indic: ated that a degree of stability could be obtained 
by a uniform termination date on the east and west coasts and a 
ommon bargaining, you might say, coordination between the ILA and 
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the west coast longshore union. Do you care to express any opinion 
as to whether that would tend to any further stability in that picture? 

Mr. Stnciatr. We have strongly advocated a common termination 
date, a continuity of contracts with all shipping labor organizations, 
so that they would all terminate at one time. That woulc definitely, 
we hope, if it was handled pr operly, cut out the whipsaw which has 
been one of the great troubles in the past, and it would avoid what we 
have been thr ough i in the past few years of getting a strike settled on 
June 16 only to have another one start on September 1 and another one 
again in October, and just a series of them with each labor organiza- 
tion. 

Whether there will ever be a national sitdown, I hope there -will. 
We have advocated it for the national unions, such as the officers’ union. 
Mr. Curran and Mr. Lundeberg seem to be further apart than they 
were when we were previously ‘dise ussing the stand. I do not know 
how Mr. Bridges and Mr. Bradley stand. There have been rumors 
that others are also interested in entering that field. 

IT have one hope. I hope that the west coast practices do not become 
effective on the east coast if we achieve uniformity. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, it could be damaging if they translated 
the west coast practices. 

Mr. Srncriatr. Yes. Well, as some of them say, if you get a little 
of both the situation might improve all around. 

Mr. Casey. Have you attempted to work out amicable labor rela- 
tions with Bridges on the west coast ? 

Mr. Srxcrar. Oh, yes; we have had many discussions with him, 
and I thought there was good intent, and I am not saying there is 
not at the moment, but this Los Angeles situation is a class by itself. 
There seems to be no control of it. It is not unusual to have a hassle 
« day about one thing or another. 

Mr. Casey. How many ports do you touch in the course of your 
intercoastal operation ? 

Mr. Stncrair. We commence loading at Boston, then Philadelphia, 
then New York, then discharge at Los Angeles, San Francisco Bay 
area, Seattle, and Portland. 

Now we have finished discharging and we are loading again : 

Portland, Stockton, San Francisco Bay, Los Angeles, and dis- 
charge at New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 

Mr. Casey. So in all those ports you concentrate your difficulties 
on the Los Angeles loading problem? 

Mr. Sincviatr. Los Angeles is a substantial receiver of westbound 
cargo in the intercoastal trade, that is, the type of cargo we carry, 
which is general cargo, and they are by far the largest single port ton- 
nagewise Ww estbound. 

Eastbound they are not too much of a factor and we have found it 
necessary, or when they have delayed ship too long on the westbound 
voyage through these gang shortages, in order to get the ship back on 
schedule, to pass up Los Angeles on the eastbound voyage where other- 
wise would have called. 

I think it has had some effect on their thinking that somehow they 
should reform, but we have not seen any results vet. 

Mr. Casry. Do you subscribe to the ; same proposition that Mr. 
Hunter gave us, that with a slight increase in productivity you might 
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turn the intercoastal operation into a much more profitable unde 
taking ¢ 

4 Mr. Sincuair. I said in my statement that I am sure that would be 
: the result, and when I say “even including continued use of longshore- 
men,” I mean that the ship has the capacity to handle the cargo at a 


| speed which, if used, would permit the pac ‘kage carrier to continue for 
4 a long time in the future and I do not mean an overseas spe edup. 

If that is not done, then you are bound to go into a container type 
; of operation which will eliminate the longshoreme *n altogether. 

‘ Mr. Creperserc. Mr. Sinclair, do you get any cooperation from the 
La international headquarters of the longshoremen’ Ss union in trying to 
| solve the situation at Los Angeles, or are they helpless to be of assist- 
} 3 ance ¢ 
: Mr. Sinctair. They change the president down there every yeal 


“0 a rule, and then the fellow who has been president usually goes 

back in one of the gangs and he is not always too helpful. They seem 

to think their job 1 is to try to find something to complain about and 
| 3 have a hassle about. 


: Mr. CreperBerc. Cannot the international union control their ow: 
particular locals in that regard ¢ 
Mr. Srnciair. Our trouble has been that we have not had sufficient 


| @ peace, periods of peace, in the industry to get our whole attention di- 
rected to it. 

I do not know just what we need. Maybe it is a cartoonist. Maybe 
he could do it. Maybe we cannot tell the story correctly. 1 do not 
know just what it is, but we are on our way. 

[ have had many talks with Bridges. I think if the Government 
showed an interest or concern about the intercoastal trade—I some 
times think they do not give a darn about it—from a defense stand 
point or based on what is said in the national transportation policy, 
they would then give the union leader, if he himself was concerned, 
opportunity to really give the men something other than a story 
coming from the shipowner. 

It would also give the shipowner an opportunity to sell the story 
to his stockholders, and he might go to his financiers and show that 
there is stability, and there is cooperation, and there is an assurance of 
profitable operation. As it stands today, the people would be out of 
their minds to put any money into the intercoastal trade. 

Mr. Ceperperc. Would you give us any idea of what percentage of 
the intercoastal trade is handled by the longshoremen in Los Angeles 
as compared to the rest of the west coast / 

Mr. Sincuair. It will vary with the different ships in the inter- 
coastal trade. 

On our vessels, I would think Los Angeles would account for about 
40 percent of the westbound traffic and maybe only 10 percent of the 

eastbound traffic. 

Mr. Ceperserc. If I understand you correctly, Los Angeles is 1 
of the 2 ports on the west coast where they have the 4-on ‘and 4-off 
regulation ; is that correct / 

Mr. Srxcuam. It is a confused picture all around. You have so 
called relief and it varies in certain ports even as between companies. 

Mr. Crperserc. What I was getting at, if you correct the 4-on 
and 4-off, which obviously would increase your production, and you 
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had the cooperation of the international union, which I understand 
does not condone the 4-on and 4-off practice, and if they took cor- 
rective action, if they could—there is some question as to whether 
they can or not—that would immediately help your situation as far 
as productivity ? 

Mr. Srvcuatr. If who would take? 

Mr. Crperserc. The international union. 

Mr. Srvcuarr. Yes. 

Mr. Crpersere. I mean took some definite forceful action in that 
particular issue. 

Mr. Srvcrarr. Of course the international must get support from 
the industry. I say that because they have not generally found steam- 
ship lines or the PMA with guts enough to stand up to the contract, 
fire the men if they do not do their work, and really get tough about 
it. 

If everybody is going to keep giving in as most do, how can you ex- 
pect the international to stop this pressure business / 

Mr. Creperserc. What do you think can be done about that ? 

Mr. Srncuiatr. I do not know. I have been almost ready to give 
it up. Weat least insist on contract observance. 

PMA has written great resolutions and agreed to do it, but there 
is always something happening internally that makes PMA too shaky 
to take a firm stand. 

Mr. Casey. You have gotten pretty much disgusted with the lack 
of cooperation and coordination out on the west coast, have you not / 

Mr. Srncuarr. Absolutely. 

Mr. Casey. Have you actually resigned from any association as 
the PMA? 

Mr. Srncxair. I have not resigned from the PMA. 

Mr. Casry. In your experience, there is nothing that Mr. St. Sure 
said here that was not in accordance with the facts so far as the ideals 
and lack of integrity among the shipowners out there? 

Mr. Stncuiarr. I think he has made a correct statement. 

Mr. Casey. You and the industry have been trying to straighten 
out this labor-management problem now at least since the war, have 
vou not? 

There have been reports, there have been studies, there have been 
efforts to get them together, and there have been efforts to make com- 
mon termination dates, and efforts to get the union to sit down at the 
same table. None of them have even achieved a measure of success, 
have they? 

Mr. Stncuair. After I testified in the Potter hearings in San Fran- 
cisco in 1953, and not because of that, but it just so happened, there 
was a get-together between the industry and labor and they have had a 
number of meetings here. ; 

We had several meetings where all the seagoing labor attended, but 
not the shoreside labor, and it is too big in scope. 

I do not want any part of any of these general overall investigations 
where there is subsidy, there 1s nonsubsidy, and there is all of these 
other questions. I want to concentrate on this particular problem. 

Mr. Casey. Coastal and intercoastal ? 

Mr. Srncuatr. Absolutely. 

Mr. Casey. Of course that is your particular problem, but there are 
other people coming before us with other problems. 
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Mr. Sovciair. However, this is a prime merchant marine problem. 
You had your big tonnage in the intercoastal trade. You had it easily 
available in time of war. 

Mr. Casey. I do not disagree with you at all, but there are other 
operators who come before us with problems of their own that are not 
in the coastal and intercoastal trade. 

Mr. Srnciarr. Then have two separate, or three or four, but have 
one on the intercoastal. 

Mr. Casey. You have made a suggestion that someone in high gov- 
ernment place initiate a meeting, as I understand this, between labor 
and management, concentrating on the coastal and intercoastal trade. 

Mr. SinciAtr. I was thinking of the Secretary of Labor, Secretary 
of Commerce, or somebody like that. 

Mr. Casey. That is what T was asking, what your suggestion was. 

Mr. Stciam. I think it should be one of the dep: irtments, the head 
of one of the departments. 

Mr. Tumuury. Have you gone to the executive department and 
described your complaints? Have you gone to anybody in the execu- 
tive department before coming here? 

Mr. Stnciarr. We have discussed it with the Maritime Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Tumuntry. Have you made any attempt to acquaint the Secre- 
tary of Labor or the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary of Com- 
merce with this state of affairs in the coastal and intercoastal trade ? 

Mr. Stncriarr. They are quite aware of it, I am sure. 

Mr. Tumutty. You said you are convinced they do not give a darn 
about it. What set of facts leads you to that conclusion that you 
think that the executive department does not give a darn about the 
coastal and intercoastal trade? 

Mr. Stnciair. They have just approved a set of proposals, what is 

called the President's Advisory Committee report, which will really 
do the intercoastal trade in if it goes into effect. 

Mr. Tumutry. Would you elaborate a little more on that? 

You say that you are convinced that the executive department does 
not give a darn about the trade and this Advisory Committee will do 
the trade in; is that the expression you used? “Do the trade in”? 

Mr. Stncuatr. Yes. 

Mr. Tumuury. You mean kill. it, annihilate it; is that what you 
mean by “Do the trade in?” 

Mr. Sinciair. If the recommendations are carried into effect they 
will give the railroads such opportunity for selective rate cutting that 
we cannot compete with them. 

Mr. Tumutty. Will you explain that a little more, Mr. Sinclair, 
please? Who is on this Advisory Committee? 

Mr. Stncuarr. I do not know. I know that Secretary Weeks and 
I think Secretary Humphrey, and others similarly situated, made up 
the Advisory Committee, but they had a lay consultative committee and 
I do not know who was on that. 

Mr. Tumutty. This Commission, you feel 

Mr. Srnciair. The only thing I feel is there was no waterline on it. 

Mr. Tumutry. In other words, this Commission is biased against 
the waterlines, so there is no representation whatever on it ? 

_ Mr. Stnciatr. Yes. We would have been hopelessly outvoted even 
'f we were on the committee and I would just as soon hold my shots 
until the thing really gets on the table in Congress. 
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Mr. Miniter. You say there are no representatives of the inter- 
coastal lines on this committee / 

Mr. Stncuiair. No, there was none. 

Mr. Tumutry. The reason I asked, if this committee meets and 
there is no one representing your interests on there, it is your convic- 
tion, without prejudging them, that they will only result in killing the 
coastal and intercoastal trade ¢ 

Mr. Sincuair. Yes. It is almost dead now. 

Mr. Tumvuvry. However, there is a little life left, I assume. You 
seem interested enough in it. 

Mr. Sincuatr. That is just old tenacity. 

Mr. Tumutry. That has paid off in many cases. 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Boykin. Yes, sir, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Minter. Would it be helpful if this committee or a subcommit- 
tee of this committee would go to the Pacific coast and go to Los 
Angeles to look into this specific issue that you speak of. Not, frank- 
ly, that you are going to have a miracle happen, but it would perhaps 
point this up a little bit more and move it along. 

Mr. Stnciair. It might. 

Mr. Boykin. We could have a hearing out there by a subcommittee 
of this committee. 

Mr. Tumuury. You called for an investigation out there, as I heard 
your testimony, in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Sinciair. That is right. I do not know whether it should be 
this committee, or the National Labor Relations Board, dealing not 
only with the lack of supply of labor, but with the make-work prac- 
tices and all that sort of thing. I do not think the National Labor 
Relations Board is interested in that. 

Mr. Mitzer. With our general interest in the maritime industry, 
we would have a right to go into it. 

Mr. Sinciair. Yes. 

Mr. Miniter. The question is: Would it be just an idle gesture, or 
helpful ¢ 

Mr. Sunciair. I do not see that it would do any harm. 

Mr. Tumucry. You said that there should have been an investiga- 
tion before. 

Mr. Casry. Depending on how good a job we did, I guess. 

Mr. Sinciarr. Yes, and whether they felt that you would not just 
take the book and put it on the shelf after you get through with it, 
which has happened to most books. 

Mr. Mitier. That is a thing that we could not be assured of. Of 
course, as to the kind of job we do, I suppose a good deal of that would 
be your point of view and the perspective with which you look at the 
job. 

Mr. Tumuvry. What action should be taken to get representation 
on this special Commission ¢ 

Have you gone to the President or gone to anyone and demanded 
representation / 

Mr. Srnciair. No. The report is filed. It has been endorsed by 
the Secretary of Commerce and I am on his advisory committee, and 
[ received a telegram calling for a meeting to deal with this report. 

I told him that I did not think the Secretary had asked for our ad- 
vice. We do not give it unless he asks for it. and inasmuch as he al- 
ready approved it, I did not see any sense in subsequent consideration. 
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Mr. Tumutry. In other words, there was a report, you were on the 
advisory committee, and he did not ask your advice: am I correct on 
that ? 

Mr. Srncrair. That is correct. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Sinclair, you said you talked to the Maritime 
Commission about this, but did not talk to the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Secretary of Labor. What did they tell you? 

Mr. Srnciarr. In my testimony here, I say that the Maritime Ad- 
ministration had been conducting an investigation, writing a report, 
on the conditions in the intercoastal trade, coastwise trade, for the past 
2 years. It was originally known as the Fair report, Dr. Fair, of Tu- 
lane University, and it is being rewritten and gone over, and then to 
bring it up to date Mr. Rothsc hild called the intercoastal lines in ses- 
sion, and the coastwise lines, and tried to bring the information up to 
date. 

We then had a questionnaire which was sent out, and which was 
answered, so the full story of the troubles of the intercoastal trade are 
in the hands of the Maritime Administration and I would not be a 
bit surprised if your committee would be furnished copies of that 
material. 

Mr. Tumvutty. What about this advisory commission with these 
railroad men on who are going to do your trade-in ¢ 

Mr. Stnciair. They cannot do it in unless you pass the legislation. 

Mr. Tumuury. You s@y it was stacked with railroad men who were 
interested in their own business and you people are excluded. 

Mr. Srvcuatr. Or they had consumer friends on it. 

Mr. Tumunry. It was a committee that was picked to do a job, 
was it not / 

Mr. Srncuarr. They did a job and basically they feel that there is 
too much regulation on the railroads. Now, something can be said 
for the railroads, as they really have truck competition, and that is 
pretty tough competition, but they also suggested that they do away 
with section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act dealing with the long- 
and short-haul clause where you cannot charge a lower rate for a longer 
haul over the same route. It would open the gates to selective rate 
cutting by the railroads on traffic competition with water lines while 
making no reduction on their short-haul traffic moving over the same 
route, 

Section + has been a protection to the intercoastal trade and it also 
requires that the rates shall be compensatory. That is the only place 
in the act, I think, where there is any rule laid down about compensa- 
tory rates, They decided to throw that out. 

Of course, we will give them one sweet battle on that one. We have 
done it for about 30 years and we still have not lost our punch. We 
will have a great deal of help from the intermountain territory. 

Mr. Tumutry. However, this was all done by this committee that 
was picked by the executive committee ? 

. Me Stncuair. This has been under attack for quite a while, Mr. 
Pumulty. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Sinclair, did anybody ever take it up with the ad- 
ministration or with the proper people about having some man from 
the intercoastal trade on this board ? 

Mr. Srvcuarr. No. I think that the President or his Cabinet mem- 
bers are free to have any advice that they feel like having. I have no 
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quarrel with it. I would probably have been a voice in the wilderness, 
anyhow. 

Mr. Boyxry. You cannot think of everything, and there have been 
so many things to do. 

Mr. Stvciatk. It would not have helped a bit. 

I would sooner have my hearing right here when the bill gets on 
the table. 

Mr. Boykin. Proceed. 

Mr. Ceperserc. You mentioned the possibility of the Secretary of 
Labor and the Secretary of Commerce having a meeting with your 
group and the labor group, that possibly that might be good, prob- 
ably here in Washington or wherever it might be. I would assume in 
such a conference that you would try to iron out some of the problems, 
for instance, that vou have at Los Angeles: is that correct ? 

Mr. Stxciair. I would only expect help from the Government to 
get us together, and then leave the room. 

Mr. Creperserc. If we got you together and we left the room, would 
you stay together? 

I think that has been one of the problems right along. 

You, as the management people, have been together in a room and 
you have all shaken hands, and you were going to sit tight on this 
thing and you did not stay together 24 hours. 

The same thing might happen if the Government got in there; is 
that not correct ¢ ° 

Mr. Srncrairk. I do not expect the Government to take us by the 
hand. All I want the Government to do is to give us some back- 
ground to show a public interest in the subject. 

Mr. Ceperserc. I think the Government should show an interest. 
I think you are right. 

Also, if some of the comments I have heard in the past are correct, 
the union itself—let us take the longshore union—does not have the 
kind of control over their own locals that they really need to carry 
out the contract that they might sign with vou; is that correct ? 

Mr. Stnciatr. That is correct. 

I think that as far as getting the day-to-day work done and cutting 
out some of this monkey business on the docks, you really have to get 
down to local level and if you have a good leader in the-local who be- 
lieves that management is entitled to a break on the thing, then you 
will get results. 

We are dealing at all levels and I think we are making progress. I 
um not satistied; it is very slow, and I hope the money holds out until 
we accomplish our purpose. 

Mr. Cepersere. Possibly if this committee or a subcommittee there- 
of went to Los Angeles and met with the local and tried to im- 
press upon them the overall picture and the effect that it has on our 
defense and the eventual effect that it will have on them, it might be 
of some benefit. 

Mr. Srncrarr. I would be glad to go to Los Angeles anytime the 
committee stages such an affair. 

Mr. Tumutry. Is it your position that this committee should call 
upon the executive department, say, the President, to hold such a 
meeting as you request, having present at the meeting representatives 
of the White House? Is that your idea of a meeting! 

Mr. Srncuarr. That is the overal] meeting of all unions‘ 
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Mr. Tumutry. Yes; with all the shipping owners, the representa- 
tives from this committee, representatives of the White House, rep- 
resentatives of Secretary Mitchell, and all interested parties, to have, 
shall we call it, a national maritime conference or congress on the 
problems of your industry ! 

Mr. Srncratr. I would like the executive department—— 

Mr. Tumutry. Here in Washington. 

Mr. Srnciarr. To express some concern about the disintegration of 
the intercoastal and coast wise trade and its effect on the national pic- 
ture, and to invite the union people interested and the shipping peo- 
ple interested in that sector of the business only, and outside of 
welcoming them at such a conference, that is all we need from the 
Government. 

Mr. Casry. Are you familiar with the recommendation that this 
committee made recently in the replacement report / 

Mr. Srncuair. No; I am not. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, in that report, we directed the Mari- 
time Administration to make a study between now and the first of 
next year of the coastal and intercoastal trades, among others, and to 
give this committee a full report with its recommendations for what 
can be done to help the coastal and intercoastal trade, particularly in 
their replacement problem. That is in line with your suggestion, is 
it not? 

Mr. Sincratr. That is correct. I have a few more words here. 

Mr. Boykin. Go right ahead. Yes, sir. We have one more wit- 
ness. 

Weare going to try to finish before we go to lunch. 

Mr. Sunciarr. Mr. St. Sure mentioned radio telephones. We in- 
stalled radio telephones on all of our vessels in the chartroom where 
they would be available for immediate use by the master or watch 
officers who are licensed to operate them. 

When the radio operators demanded as a contract bargaining point 
and strike issue that they be placed in control of the radio operator, 
who is not located in the chartroom or always on watch, we refused 
and removed them temporarily pending satisfactory solution. 

As a result, we are now unable to give to the Navy the cooperation 
it should have m receiving immediate reports from our vessels re- 
garding observation of suspicious craft. We are prepared to rein- 
stall them as before and to eliminate commercial traffic from their 
use but FCC has not provided such license. 

Mr. Boykin. Are there any questions, gentlemen 

Mr. Touierson. I have no questions. 

Mr. Boykin. Any questions? 

Mr. Tumutry. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boykin. Thank you very much. 

We have Mr. A. E. Kihn, manager of the marine department of 
the Standard Oil Company of California. 

We are glad to have you, Mr. Kihn. 


STATEMENT OF A. E. KIHN, MANAGER, MARINE DEPARTMENT, 
STANDARD OIL CO. OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Kinn. Mr. Chairman, my name is A. E, Kihn and I am 


manager of the marine department of the Standard Oil Company 
of California, 225 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif., which com- 
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pany owns and operates 15 tank ships as private carriers serving 
the company’s own needs along the Pacific coast and to Alaska and 
the Hawaiian Islands generally. 

I think I should say at the outset that the tankers in my own 
company, and I think that goes for the others on the west coast also, 
do not have the labor problems that exist in the dry-cargo field 
because of the fact that the tanker officers and crew handle the ship’s 
cargo, whereas in the dry-cargo ships they have to look to shoreside 
labor. 

As a result of that, or partly as a result of that, we in the tanker 
field have not had any labor difficulties back over the years, no strikes 
and no work stoppages of any kind, and we would just like to leave 
that situation as it is, 

It is our view, therefore, that the proposed Maritime Stabilization 
Act of 1955, at least so far as tankers are concerned, is not necessary. 

Seyond that, we think it is undesirable that the Government inter- 
vene in collective bargaining where there is no basic need, and we 
are also opposed to any approach to any form of compulsory 
arbitration. 

Mr. Jonusx M. Drewry (committee counsel). Mr. Kihn, you are 
speaking for the Standard Oil of California alone; is that right? 

Mr. Kray. Mr. Drewry, T am speaking for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, but T have checked with all of the other owners 
and operators of tank ships on the Pacific coast and T have been 
authorized by them to also make those statements in their behalf. 

Mr. Drewry. You are also president of the Pacific American Tank 
Ship Association, are you not? 

Mr. Kits. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. And the membership of that association consists of 
all the other tanker operators on the coast? 

Mr. Kirex. Tt does consist of all of the other owners and operators 
of tank ships of the Pacific coast: ves, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. Who are they? Would vou mind identifying the 
names of the companies? 

Mr. Krix. The companies are the General Petroleum Corp. the 
Richfield Oil Corp., Union Oil Company of California, Standard Oil 
Company of California, The Texas Co., and the Hilleone Steam- 
ship Co. 

Mr. Drewry. What steamship company? 

Mr. Kirx. The Hilleone Steamship Co. It is an independent 
tanker owner and operator. 

Mr. Mitier. Whom do they serve? 

Mr. Kriaw. They operate on an independent basis and serve any- 
body who wants to pay for their services: also the Tidewater Asso- 
ciated Oil Co. 

Mr. Drewry. Is Keystone a member? 

Mr. Kinny. And the Keystone Shipping Co. 

Mr. Drewry. Then there are also some contract operators of tankers 
for the Navy out there for MSTS. 

Those companies are Pacific tankers. 

Mr. Kinwy. And the American Pacific Steamship Co. 

Mr. Drewry. They are members? 

Mr. Kix. They were at one time. They are not now. 
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Mr. Drewry. When we distributed this staff memorandum and pro- 

posal, you responded by expressing the views you just now mentioned 
and said that— 
Since I consider this matter to be of great importance I am referring it to the 
Pacific American Tank Ship Association with the request that the views of its 
members be obtained and furnished to you. Thus, you will be provided with 
the consensus of the tank owners and operators on the Pacific coast. 

You have expressed then their general view, but will you follow up 
with more detailed comment on behalf of the association / 

Mr. Kinwn. I will. 1 understand that each of the members of the 
Pacific American Tankship Association has reported along those 
lines to the secretary of the association, and in due course we will see 
that a letter comes to the committee. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Kihen, do you say that you never had any diffi- 
culty¢ How do you handle the bargaining procedures / 

Mr. Kin. May I correct that, never having had any difficulty? 1 
think I put it “for many years.” 

As to handling of bargaining, we sit down with the unions, I sup 
pose, about the same as the dry cargo people and the people in othe: 
fields, and attempt to work out problems to the mutual good. 

Mr. Drewry Does this association represent the members in bar 
gaining matters / 

Mr. Kray. No: it does not. 

Mr. Drewry. Is that on an individual company-by-company basis? 

Mr. Kinn. It is done altogether on an individual company basis 
with the respective union. 

Mr. Drewry. Do you usually go through your bargaining before the 
dry cargo people, or after they have gone through their negotiations 

Mr. Kuan. As I recall it, ordinarily the unions deal with the dry 
cargo people, and then come around and deal with the tankers. That 
isthe usual thing. It is not always the case, however. 

Mr. Drewry. Would you say that the results of the bargaining with 
the dry cargo people sort of set the pattern or set the pace for the 
results ? : 

Mr. Kinn. Yes; that has been true. A good many times the union 
representatives will argue that they got this or that from the dry 
cargo people, and therefore it should apply to the tankers. On the 
other hand, we have been successful in many instances in pointing out 
to the union people that those particular conditions do not exist in 
tankers because they are just different kinds of vessels, and as a result 
of that I would say that our working conditions are less onerous than 
those in the dry cargo ships. 

Our wages are about the same, but our overtime rates are somewhat 
lower. 

Mr. Drewry. So that on the average that would bring your genera! 
operating cost level lower? 

Mr. Kian. Per hours of work, I would say, yes. 

Mr. Drewry. Not necessarily your company alone, but have the 
Pacific coast tanker operators ever belonged tothe PMA? Well, there 
was the Pacific Miudited Association or Shipowners  Asso- 
ciation that preceded PMA. Were you ever a member of that group ¢ 

Mr. Krnn. Yes. My company along with, I think, most of the 
other oil companies owning tank ships on the Pacific coast was a mem- 
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ber of the Pacific American Steamship Association or its predecessor 
organization. 

Mr. Drewry. How long was that? 

Mr. Kran. I would say from the beginning of that association 
until the year 1934 and, as I recall it, my company and other oil com- 
panies owning tank ships at that time withdrew from the organization 
because of a difference of opinion on labor matters arising largely from 
the fact that the dry cargo people were very much concerned with 
shoreside labor, whereas the tankers were not. 

Mr. Drewry. When you say the tankers were not, I do not suppose 
it needs any elaboration, but you both load and unload at oil company 
terminals and the procedure is to hook on and unhook hoses, which is 
purely an automatic operation entirely ? 

Mr. Kinn. That is true, Mr. Drewry. Of course, the tankers to 
tie up to the wharf have to have some help from the shoreside in con- 
necting their hoses and carrying on their other affairs with the sup- 
plier or receiver of the cargo, whichever the case may be, and they ie 
have to have some help from the shore, but that shore help is usually 
provided by the terminal and those men are represented perhaps by the 
oil workers union or some other organization within the refinery or 
distributing plant of an oil company rather than longshoremen as in 
the case of dry cargo. 

Mr. Drewry. Do the shipboard personnel handle any of that work, 
anything you could compare with longshore work ? 

Mr. Kian. The shipboard personnel do look after teh loading and 
the unloading of cargo so far as the ship is concerned and these other 
people that I refer to act for the terminal. What they do does not in- 
volve very much work. It is usually just the twisting of valves and 
things of that kind so as to arrange the flow of oil to or from the ship, 
as the case might be. 

Mr. Drewry. Would you say that the work of a seaman on board a 
tanker is more or less technical, requiring more or less skill, than a man 
on a dry cargo ship ? 

Mr. Kran. I think the average man aboard a tanker does about 
the same thing as the man aboard a freight ship with some differences. 
I believe the man on the freight ship has to rig the gear before the ship 
gets into port, the booms, and so on, which you do not have to do in 
a tanker. 

However a tanker man has to assist in the loading and the unload- 
ing of cargo and that does require some technical knowledge of the ship 
and its pumps and pipelines which the man on the dry cargo ship has 
nothing to do with, that is, in discharging and unloading the cargo. 

Mr. Drewry. Then they are in a certain special category anyway ? 

Mr, Kian. That is recognized, I think, by the Coast Guard in its 
examinations and certifications of some of the people on tank ships. 

Mr. Miniter. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Drewry. Yes. 

Mr. Mutter. There are places on the California coast where you load 
or discharge from hoses that are out in the sea on a float? Who makes 
the connections out there? Is that done by the people on the ship, or 
is there a shoreside crew ? 

Mr. Kinny. Under the circumstances, Mr. Miller, the ship arrives 
and a pilot cons the ship into the berth and there would be a Jaunch 
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with perhaps 2 or 3 men in it which would take the lines passed by 
the ship and run those lines to buoys and hook them onto the buoys. 

They would lift the hose from the bottom of the sea and the ship 
personnel would secure it to the ship’s pipe lines and on signal to the 
shore the people ashore—and that is the first place where the shore 
people would come into it—would open the valves and the flow of 
cargo would commence. When they were ready to slow down or stop 
or what not, they would pass signals back to the shore and that is 
about all the shore has to do with an operation of that kind. 

The terminal, however, is a little more complicated than that. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Kihen, whom does your company have labor 
contracts with? 

Mr. Kran. The Sailors’ Union of the Pacific represents under one 
contract for the ships in my company all of the deck and engine 
unlicensed personnel. 

Mr. Drewry. Under one contract? 

Mr. Kian. Under one contract; and under another contract all of 
the unlicensed personnel of the stewards’ department. 

Mr. Drewry. So you would not have the whipsawing problem we 
have been hearing about, then, with regard to the deck and the engine 
personnel ? 

Mr. Kran. That is correct. They are all in one house, so to speak. 

Are vou asking about the officers also ? 

Mr. Drewry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiun. All the officers, deck and engine alike, are represented 
by an independent union called the Tankers Officers Association. 

That leaves, then, only the radio operator, who is represented by the 
Radio Officers Union, an affiliate of the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Drewry. Does that similar situation prevail with the other 
west-coast tankers ? 

Mr. Kran. I think that it prevails almost exactly with about three 
others. The balance of them have similar arrangements, I think, with 
the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, but somewhat different arrangements 
for officers. 

Mr. Drewry. We have heard the suggestion with regard to the dry 
cargo field that because of subsidy maybe the subsidized lines tend to 
be a little softer in negotiations or that the unions are a little more 
aggressive in their demands. Would you have any thoughts or obser- 
vations as to whether something similar to that would apply in the case 
of the MSTS tankers? Do they get about the same deal that you and 
the other strictly private operators get? 

Mr. Kinn. Thinking back, I can recall during the war years when 
a good many of those cases went to the War Labor Board and were 
referred to the War Shipping Administration and there were times 
that such operations did tiaes a strong influence on the private opera- 
tions, but of late years I have no recollection of any such influence. 

Mr. Drewry. In that case, as far as you know, the agent or con- 
tractor, whatever he may be called, handles the negotiations with the 
union just as you do for your company ? 

Mr. Kin. That is my understanding and usually that operator 
has ships of his own in addition to those operated on a fee basis, and 
he feels compelled to do the best job he can there, too, I believe. 
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Mr. Drewry. In regard to manning scales, do you have a provision 
in your contracts that there will not be any change or reduction in 
manning scales during the life of the contract ? 

Mr. Kran. We have alw ays refused to talk manning with the unions. 
We contend that that is reserved to the owner of the ship and that the 
unions have no place in the numbers of people, and so far we have been 
successful in dealing with it on that basis. 

Mr. Drewry. Your manning is deterrained, then, by what ¢ 

Mr. Kinn. Well, the manning, first off, of course, is the require- 
ment of the United States Coast Guard as to the number of officers and 

certain people you have. Beyond that, you have to carry people in 
the stewards’ department, and for maintenance, and so on. We re- 
serve the right to decide on how many. 

Mr. Drewry. How long do your contracts run? 

Mr. Kiran. Ordinarily, for 2 years, with one wage review 1 year 
after the beginning of the contract. 

Mr. Drewry. You say you have had no work stoppages and no 
strikes, and that goes back to since 1934. That was the date you men- 
tioned a little while ago when you left the PASA. 

Mr. Kran. Actu: illy, we did get involved in a strike in 1935, so it 
goes back 20 years. 

Mr. Drewry. I think somebody mentioned this morning circum- 
stances where something maybe was a little outside the contract or 
some demand was made for a special kind of soap or something like 
that. Do you have the same thing in your field or same sort of thing! 

Mr. Kran. I believe so. Mr. Drewry. On occasion we do get a 
request or a complaint. If we think it reasonable, we endeavor to 
meet it. If we think it beyond reason, we do not meet it, and we have 
been able to work out those things with the union so that no bad blood 
has resulted. 

Mr. Drewry. On the subject of continuity of employment, Mr. 
Kiln, we have heard something of the practice of rotation of crews, 
particularly of unlicensed personnel, with a period as short as 6 
months. What do you find in that regard in your field on the Pacific 
coast ? 

Mr. Kiny. Speaking for my own company, there has been none 
of that whatever and I believe that there has not been, either, in the 
other tankers on the west coast. 

Mr. Drewry. There would not be any demand by the unions to pull 
a man out after a certain period of time? 

Mr. Krnwn. There has not been with my company. Once or twice we 
have touched on these things, I believe, to make sure that they under- 
stood we just could not go ‘along with a practice of that kind, because 
we consider stability of employ ment to be very important in shipping. 
I think that is particularly necessary in tankers, that you have men of 
experience and training, if you are going to do the job safely and 
efficiently. 

Mr. Drewry. Do you find that your personnel voluntarily stay on 
their job as a career job? 

Mr. Kran. That applies to a great many of them in the officer 

category. I suppose it is probably true also in dry cargo, and we have 
many people who have been with us, I would say, from 5 to 30 years 
that are sailing today. 
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As to the unlicensed capacities, the last time I saw the figure more 
than 60 percent had been with the company more than 1 year; that is, 
on shipboard, and many of them have service of from 5 to 15 or 20 
years. 

Mr. Drewry. Is there also a tendency of upgrading, starting off as 
a seaman and winding up in the licensed category? 

Mr. Kran. There is, sir. In most cases our officers have come up 
from the ranks, even though they may have gone to one of the State 
schools, which I would like to put a plug in for, because I think they 
are very desirable. Even though they come from State schools, they 
might have to sail on deck, for example, for 6 months or a year before 
they would be qualified, and they would move up in the course of time, 
and a good many of them get the top job, which is skipper or chief 
engineer. I have not checked it recently, but I would say that 90 per- 
cent of our masters and chief engineers, which are the top ratings in 
ships, have come from the ranks. 

Mr. Drewry. Your company is full integrated and is a fully inte- 
grated industrial operation. As I understand, so far as your marine 
operations are concerned, they are just part of the complexity of pro- 
duction, of refining, marketing, and all that. 

Is your marine operation on a self-sustaining basis, or can you tell? 

Mr. Kimn. You mean as a subsiidary, or an affiliate, or something 
of that kind? 

Mr. Drewry. Can you look at your books and say that you made 
money on the marine operation, the marine department alone? 

Mr. Kinn. No. Asa part of an integrated company, we, of course, 
are well aware of our costs and of our production, but we are not on 
a revenue basis. 

In other words, we are unable to determine that that particular de- 
partment, by itself, made a profit or a loss for any particular period. 

We do know where we stand with respect to costs and whether 
we can do it ourselves cheaper with the ships than by pipelines or 
some other method on some other carrier. 

Mr. Drewry. You already expressed yourself, though briefly, very 
strongly about the proposed labor disputes machinery and I will not 
pursue that, but there has also been another bill introduced, which 
would amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to authorize the Mari- 
time Administration and Maritime Board to establish maximum as 
well as minimum standards of wages and working conditions. Being 
not subsidized, that would not directly concern you at all, but would 
it be of any indirect implication ? ; 

Mr. Kinn. As you say, being tanker owners we are not concerned 
with subsidized matters. It seems to me that there might be some 
advantage in establishing minimum-maximum so far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned, although I would fear that their maximum would 
pretty shortly become the minimum. 

Mr. Drewry. Just one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

The West coast tankers are about 50-some vessels, J belie, e vou told 


ne 


of 


Mr. Kanwx. That is correct, sir. Most of the tankers, of course, ar 

1 the east coast and the gulf coast. We have about one-seventh of 
them on the Pacifie or about 50 along the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Drewry. Are youina position to make any comment on whether 

‘same stable condition which vou report applies in the case of 
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tankers on the east coast? I mean, because of the lack of contact with 
longshore or anything of that sort. 

Mr. Kuan. Yes: 1 would say that what applies on the west coast 
applies generally on the east and gulf coasts. 

Mr. Drewry. What is the total size of our American- flag tanker 
fleet ? 

Mr. Kran. I do not have the exact figures, but it is somewhere be- 
tween 350 and 400 vessels or about 35 percent of the total active United 
States merchant marine as of today. 

Mr. Drewry. That is all. 

Mr. Boykin. Are there any questions, gentlemen 4 

Mr. Miuurr. Do any of the west coast tankers run between foreign 
ports and the west coast 

Mr. Krun. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Did you not use to bring o!] from South America / 

Mr. Kinn. Some years ago oil was moved from the east coast of 
Mexico, and to some extent from South America to California. 

Mr. Miter. Is any oil being moved from Sumatra or the Dutch 
Kast Indies to the Pacific coast now 4 

Mr. Kray. That is correct. Mr. Miller. Some oil is being moved 
from Arabia and Sumatra into California because of the shortage of 
crude oil in the California area to supply the tremendous increase in 
populs ition and industry, but that is moving, in the main, in foreign- 
flag ships. 

Mr. Borxrn. Foreign-flag ships / 

Mr. Kin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boyxry. Could you move that instead of the foreign-flag ships ? 

Mr. Kiran. Of course, with an American-flag ship of the kind we 
have on the west coast, the cost would be very high because the ships 
we have out there, because of limitations of one Kind or another, are 
much smaller than the ships that are now bringing the oil in from 
Arabia and Sumatra, which go up to almost 40,000 tons deadweight. 
A smaller ship would have a much higher unit cost and being Ameri- 

can-flag, of course, you have further increases in cost. in that respect. 

Mr. Minter. Did not your company particularly contemplate put- 
ting on some ships between Sumatra and San Francisco at one time 
or Richmond ¢ Let us put ina plug for Richmond. 

Mr. Kinn. That was contemplated, Mr. Miller. As a matter of 
fact, we have vessels in that trade now, but we do not own them. 
We charter them from others and they are these very large ships, 
as I say, of up to 40,000 tons deadweight and we need a lot more water, 
us you know, in the upper part of San Francisco Bay. so we can get 
these deep draught vessels alongside without trouble. 

Mr. Miuuer. Are they American- flag ships? 

Mr. Kran. No, sir; they are not. 

Mr. Drewry. Do you own any foreign ships? 

Mr. Kran. The Standard Oil Company of California has a sub- 
sidiary on the east.coast which owns six foreign-flag ships. 

Mr. Drewry. What flag? 

Mr. Kian. Liberian flag. 

Mr. Drewry. Why do you find it necessary to do that ¢ 

Mr. Kran. I am not in charge of that operation, but I would be 
vlad to answer the question as best 1 can. 
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These particular ships transport crude oil from Sidon in the eastern 
Mediterranean to New York Harbor. They were built in thiscountry, 
but, nevertheless, placed under Liberian flag. They are manned by 
ttalian crews. If you are going to compete with the other fellow, 
vou have to be able to transport at about his same cost, and I would 
imagine that the cost by these foreign-flag vessels is perhaps not higher 
than, oh, two-thirds of the cost of a similar eden tae ship. 

Mr. Mutter. Would that be all in labor? ° 

Mr. Krun. No; there would be many factors taken into that, Mr. 
Miller. 

Mr. Muier. What other factors! Subsistence / 

Mr. Kran. There would be things similar to those mentioned by 
Mr. Tumulty awhile ago on maintenance, insurance, victuals, and the 
labor, and no observance of the considerable requirements of the 
United States Coast Guard. 

The ships are built to all those classes, but they do not have to ap- 
pear once a year for inspection of the boilers and all those other things. 

Mr. Muter. With respect to that last item, could you give us an 
estimate percentagewise as to how much it represented in a saving? 

Mr. Kuan. That particular one? 

Mr. Mituer. Nonobservance of what I believe are safety regula- 
tions required by the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Kran. Ail those are observed, but some people will argue, Mr. 
Miller, that the requirement that boilers be subjected to a hydrostatic 
test. once a year is going beyond what is reasonable. 

Mr. Mutter. That is the thing. I know what the arguments are, 
but percentagewise, considering wages, subsistence of the crew, insur- 
ance, which I do not imagine is very much cheaper, and then the avoid- 
ance of Coast Guard regulations, how much does the avoidance amount 
to in cost? Is it 40 percent ? 

Mr. Kran. I fear I have overstated it. I will call it 1 percent. | 
do not think it actually could be more than that. Perhaps I should 
not have mentioned that item. 

Mr. Miuier. I think you should have mentioned it, but then let us be 
realistic. One percent, you say. Maybe I was too high in saying 
40 percent, but the cost of one percent has been taken up in reports on 
these things in protests. 

Mr. Boykin. Could he not furnish that for the record ¢ 

Mr. Murr. There is no record that you can get. 

Mr. Kran. One percent might be what? $10,000 a year. 

That is still quite a sum of money. 

Mr. Mutzer. Do you think it is only 1 percent? 

Mr. Kran. Yes. I really have no reason to put it any higher than 
that. That is something that just came to mind, because I happened 
to be thinking of a hydrostatic test of 2 years instead of every year. 

Mr. Mitter. I was very anxious to have it come to mind. I do not 
want to differ with you. John Allen and I take the responsibility 
for you here. 

Mr. Drewry. Have they been classified in ABS? 

Mr. Kran. Oh, yes. Actually, those ships were built in this coun- 
try. The American shipyards had that advantage. 

They were built to American Bureau requirements and also United 
States Coast Guard requirements, for that matter, and they are so 
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maintained, except that so far as the Coast Guard is concerned, we 
do not have to observe their various rules and regulations and bring 
the ship here once a year. 

That might be very costly to a foreign ship if she is in a trade away 
from the United States. 

Mr. Miter. That is true if you bring it back here. 

On the other hand, do you think that the Coast Guard regulations 
are too rigid and that is one place in the whole merchant-marine pic- 
ture that we may get some valaaetion that would help solve this prob- 
lem ¢ 

Mr. Kian. I think the Coast Guard generally is doing a darn good 
job as far as tankers are concerned. There are a few points I would 
like to discuss with them further, but generally I would have to say 
they are doing a good job. 

Mr. Bork. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Aten. How could you build them in an American yard with- 
out any competition with a foreign yard? 

Mr. Kran. Of course, to build a ship in the American yard resulted 
in a cost much higher than you got the ships for in a foreign yard. 

These particular vessels were contracted for in 1948. It was thought 
to be good policy that the ships be built in American yards. 

I would say the considerations were not altogether altruistic. There 
was some shortage of steel in other countries which would have pro- 
longed delivery and so the ships were purchased here at a cost of 
about $7 million apiece, where you could have gotten them for perhaps 
*4 million in foreign yards. 

Mr. Aten. On this Liberian-flag operation, how long do you keep 
the crews away from home port or Italian port ? 

Mr. Kran. In that particular trade, they run by Italy on every 
voyage, Sidon to New York, so they are stopping for stores, supplies, 
and other things, so it is quite frequent. 

Mr. Aen. Mr. Sinclaié put forward the proposition that the 
coastal and intercoastal segment of the industry would do better if it 
were in a position to treat its bargaining and other problems as a sepa- 
rate unit. 

Does the experience of the tanker operation indicate to you that a 
similar situation might result with the coastal and intercoastal dry- 
cargo ships if they were separate in all their bargaining and other 
considerations ¢ 

Mr. Krun. Separate as a group / 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. Kirn. Not as an individual company, but as a group / 

Mr. ALLEN. Separate as a group. 

Mr. Kran. This is just my nickel’s worth. It seems to me that the 
dry-cargo people might be better off if they did not have such large 
groups. 

Mr. Auten. ‘The intercoastal might very well be better off if they 
did it as an intercoastal group, if they did not bargain in such large 
eroups. 

Mr. Kin. It seems to me they might be better off if their groups 
that do the bargaining were smaller rather than larger. 

Mr. ALLEN. Do you consider when you say that that the unions 
with which they deal are pretty well either nationwide or have two 

inions in the field / 
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Mr. Krun. Yes, I have taken that into consideration, Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

Mr. Boyxry. Mr. Chase? 

Mr. Cuase. [ have no questions. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Mr. Tumulty ? 

Mr. Tumutry. No, sir. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Thank you very much. 

It has been very interesting. 

Mr. Kiun. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boykin. Give those other boys a leaf out of your book. Just 
get along and get together. 

We will adjourn now and we will start again Tuesday at 10 o'clock. 

Thank you very much, all of you. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 55 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m., 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955.) 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS OF THE AMERICAN 
MERCHANT MARINE 


TUESDAY, JUNE 28, 1955 


House or RepresENTATIVES. 
ComM™MITrzE ON MercHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. ¢ 
The committee met at 10:40 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 219, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, chairman, pre- 
siding. 
The CuarrmMan. The committee will come to order. 


The first witness this morning is Mr. Sevier, president of Matson 
Line. 


STATEMENT OF RANDOLPH SEVIER, PRESIDENT OF MATSON 
NAVIGATION CO. AND THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 


Mr. Sevier. For the record, my name is Randolph Sevier. I am 
president of the Matson Navigation Co. and the Oceanic Steamship 
Co., with headquarters in San ‘Francisco. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Bonner and members of the committee, 
for the opportunity of again appearing before you and assisting, in a 
small way, in the important deliber: ations you are having on the na- 
tional maritime industry. 

I have prepared a short statement which I would like to take the 
opportunity to read, if I may, and of course I am prepared to answer 
questions after that to the best of my ability. 

I consider it both a privilege and responsibility to be here today. 

i have been encouraged by the committee’s searching interest in our 
problems—and your evident determination to seek effective and long- 
lasting solutions. 

Recently your chairman referred to us as “a sick industry.” That 
Was an accurate diagnosis. The ailments of the maritime industry 
ure not hopeless, but recovery depends on the mutual cooperation of 
ill elements of the industry : management, the unions, and the Federal 
Government. Recovery will not be possible without a recognition by 
ull of the larger problems, and a willingness to submerge our differ- 
ences in favor of the total good. I think these hearings here today— 
ind those that have preceded—will give impetus to such cooperation. 

In my brief statement today I intend to look at the problems of the 
industry in two ways: What must be done on an immediate—or short- 
range basis; and what we must plan to do in building for the future— 
the long-range basis. 

Naturally my remarks are influenced by the experience and prob- 
lems faced by one steamship company, or two companies in fact, that 
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have been actively engaged in the steamship business in the Pacific 
since the 1880’s. 

Matson is primarily enyaged in the offshore domestic trade serving 
the Hawaiian Islands. In considering Matson’s relationship to these 
islands it is important to keep in mind this fact: They lie more than 
2,000 miles distant from the West Coast, in mid-Pacific. Despite 

rapid strides in all forms of transportation —with even greater expan- 
sion indicated in the future—the 500,000 residents of Hawaii cannot 
maintain their present high standard of living without a dependable 
ocean-transport system. 

Matson, maintaining this essential service to Hawaii over the years, 
is perhaps the largest of the domestic steamship companies and cer- 
tainly one of the few survivors. Due, in large part, to the various 
difficult maritime problems which your committee has been exam- 
ining, there has been a sharp decline in this segment of the American 
Merchant Marine. 

Matson, of course, intends to continue serving the Hawaiian trade 
in the future for we believe we have the ability and knowledge that 
is necessary to do the job. 

But whether Matson continues steamship service to the islands, or 
the obligation is taken over by some other American-flag carrier, the 
problems inherent in the service will not change. They must be con- 
fronted and solved because the isolation of the islands demands the 
maintenance of this vital transportation link by oceangoing vessels. 

You have heard, and will hear in the future, testimony from com- 
petent experts on the background of industrial relations in the mari- 
time field; detailed analysis of the provisions of collective-bargaining 
agreements—and their application to the costs of steamship opera- 
tions; and various other recommendations and background informa- 
tion. 

There is no need for me to dwell further on any of these subjects. 

I feel the weight of the testimony you have received in these hearings 
focuses on one urgent, immediate problem: The need for stability of 
labor relations in the maritime industry—an emergence of true collec- 
tive bargaining between labor and management. The industry seeks 
no panacea here. It asks nothing in excess of what other comparable 
industries enjoy. 

The maritime industry’s postwar troubles with unions, in large 
measure, have not had their roots in economic differences, but rather 
in issues over which we have little, if any, control. Let me illustrate 
this point from one incident in our own labor experience. 

In the spring of 1952 we were forced to cancel a voyage of the liner 
Lurline because of a jurisdictional dispute over one dining room waiter. 
It was the third time that the ship had been tied up over such union 
rivalry. 

This time it was over the refusal of one union to permit a single 
waiter of an opposing union to join the crew without its clearanc e. 
The waiter refused to accept such clearance. The company had an 
obligation to hire him under terms of an NLRB ruling. First one 
union walked off the ship. They returned and we got ready to sail. 
Then the other union walked off—all in violation of contracts. The 
result: canceling of the voyage and 700 passengers stranded en route 
to Hawaii. 
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There was nothing in this row that could not have been fairly 
— without canceling the ship’s departure. Were there any good 

easons, in view of the consequences, why either of the 2 unions should 
hats made such an issue of this 1 waiter ? Could not this dispute have 
been resolved while the Zurline was at sea ? 

Apparently not. There have been many other instances of disrup- 
tive labor difficulties over which the operators have no control. 

Mr. Paul St. Sure, president of the Pacific Maritime Association, 
las endorsed the suggested legislation of this committee, and its staff, 
with certain modifications he felt necessary to meet the practicalities 
of the situation. I subscribe fully to his recommendations for a Fed- 
eral Mediation Board which will concern itself solely with maritime 
problems. 

Such legislation should be enacted, and I hope it will be. Even 
though it does not live up to our most optimistic expectations in this 
regard, it will fulfill one major need—for a Federal agency fully 
acquainted with the intricate nature of maritime practices and em- 
ployment to which parties can turn for advice and assistance when 
confronted with problems that vitally affect the merchant marine, an 
essential element in our national economy. 

The frustrating instability of labor relations not only has its dis- 
ruptive effect on day-to-day operations; it also poses real problems 
to the industry’s long-range planning, planning which must take into 
account the investment of large sums of money for expansion and 
improvement. 

Let me illustrate this point. 

In conducting other phases of its business a steamship company 
often must negotiate long-term leases for land upon which properties 
of considerable economic value will be constructed. As the parties 
sit across the table in these negotiations there is a frank mutual recog- 
nition that future values may rise or fall, depending on conditions that 
cannot be foreseen. F requently, leases of this character contain pro- 
visions for periodic reopening to determine whether or not the basic 
rental figures are in line with changed conditions. 

This is a fair and reasonable approach. No one has ever suggested 
that the owner of the land in his sole discretion could terminate the 
lease after the properties had been constructed and extort a higher 
rental under penalty of tearing down the building. 

For the moment, assume that the Pacific Ocean is the real estate, 
controlled by the unions, on which Matson intends to erect a large 
structure. For our purposes the structure is a passenger liner whose 
cost is equal to many a skyscraper. 

Is it not reasonable for investors of risk c: pital to have the same 
degree of protection for the amortization of an investment in a large 
ocean liner as they would in erecting a large building? We think it 
1s, 

And this is the type of protection, this assurance of continuity of 
operations, that the maritime industry seeks in its collective- bargain- 
ing agreements with respective unions. Unfortunately it is not the 
type of protection we are getting today. The unions by some of their 
actions, deny the industry, in effect, the use of the ocean—the real 
estate for which it has built structures. 
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The lack of this elemental safeguard, assurance that operation will 
continue while differences are resolved, is disturbing to the industry's 
short-range as well as long-range planning. 

Legislation being considered by the committee will be helpful in 
this regard. But what other new directions should the planning for 
the future take ? 

In its recent report on vessel replacement in the American merchant 
marine this committee has requested the Maritime Administration to 
study and report by January 1, 1956, its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions effecting replacements in the essential segments of the merchant 
marine that are not now subsidized. 

We welcome this definite step toward consideration of the vessel 
replacement problem in the domestic trade. 

Karlier I spoke of the character of our service to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands and the total dependency of that important off-shore segment of 
the United States on ship-borne commerce. Although replacement of 
freighters in this trade does not confront us for several years to come, 
it isa problem of great magnitude. It would cost Matson alone more 
than $130 million to replace its present freighter fleet with ships of the 
Mariner class. I will not go into any detail on this problem for I know 
the committee is making progress in this direction. 

There is another area where the Federal Government can assert an 
important influence on the entire industry. That is in the field of 
technological study and research. The extreme complexity of the in- 
dustry, with its many types of ships cargoes, areas to be served, calls 
for a broad program of government research designed to meet the 
specific problems peculiar to various trades. 

It is true that currently, as in the past, the Federal Maritime Board 
has engaged in various kinds of research. But their efforts have been 
severely hampered by a lack of funds. With proper financial support, 
research can be broadened to allow the maritime industry to keep pace 
with the demands of the future. 

The same type of specific aid that the Government today extends to 
the agricultural and aviation industries, to name two, should be made 
available to mar itime. There is the need for coordination so that re- 
search, particularly in the field of cargo handling and packaging, of 
other government agencies can be brought to bear on this industry's 
problems. 

Then, too, there is an imperative need to reduce the impact of labor 
costs on the economics of the industry. 

Shipping is probably one of the few industries in which the produe- 
tivity of labor has declined in the last several decades, while wages 
paid to seagoing and shoreside labor have undergone a four fold or 
iivefold rise. 

Increased productivity of labor, in other fields of industry, has been 
brought about through technological improvements in plant and equip- 
ment. This is most pronounced in the manufacturing industries. The 
reverse situation has generally prevailed in the maritime industry. 
Technologically speaking, we are unwillingly, and hopelessly, old- 
fashioned. 

The industry has faced a strong resistance to the utilization of labor- 
caving devices in the handling of cargoes on the docks and in and out 
of the holds. There are, of course, other factors such as inadequate 
terminal facilities for receiving and handling of cargo. 
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Aboard ship, too, there is a marked lack of productivity. 

The basic reason for our lack of technological progress has been the 
resistance of the unions, and the strength they have to back up their 
feelings. 

The net effect of this low-productivity and high-wage combination 
is nearly to price shipping out of the market, w here competitive trans- 
portation is available. And in other areas to put a heavy cost burden 
on the user, and the Federal Government, in the matter of subsidy. 

The solution to this problem lies in the frank recognition by labor 
in the maritime industry that technological progress is not inimical 
to its best long-range interests and survival. The industry simply 
cannot meet the demands of the future fettered as it is with outdated 
and costly work practices and patterns. 

This does not mean the industry seeks to dilute the high standard 
of living labor in the maritime industry has achieved: but rather 
seeks its sincere cooperation in applying the technological advances 
so necessary to mutual benefit. 

There is a whole field of inquiry here that might properly fall 
under the purview of such a maritime board as suggested by this 
committee and endorsed by many in the industry. 

Manning requirements, job evaluation, the effects of slowdowns and 
refusal to work necessary overtime, the intangible costs built into 
the present system of doing business—all of these need proper anal- 
ysis from an unbiased, overall point of view only possible from such 
an agency as the Federal Government. The tangent problem of 
whipsawing—pl: iving one coast or one union against another—needs 
thorough examination. 

Such an inquiry would give us a fresh perspective in this important 
problem of low productivity and high costs of labor. 

In closing, I would like to reemphasize my remarks about the urgent 
need for labor stability by referring to two projects up for final 
decision soon by our board of directors. 

Very shortly they must decide whether to build two new passenger 
liners for the Australia-South Pacific run. These ships will be addi- 
tions to the American-flag fleet. They will provide employment for 
hundreds of seagoing personnel, build up the low level of employment 
in domestic shipyards, and enhance the economic wealth of the areas 
they serve, 

Soon after, if Congress enacts suitable legislation, our board will 
face the decision of adding another passenger vessel to our Hawaii 
service. Again an addition to the Nation’s passenger-liner fleet—not 
a replacement—with its consequent new employment and other 
advantages. 

Regarding the Australia service, we are not under the same com- 
pulsion to construct new vessels as are other companies serving similar 
trades. 

New passenger tonnage to our Hawaiian route would add a sister 
ship to the Lurline—the only unsubsidized American passenger liner 
now sailing the seas. We are under no compulsion to make this 
move. 

But Matson feels such expansion must be considered as necessary 


to the continued growth of the areas we have a responsibility to 
serve. 
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These two projects mean the investment of many millions of dollars 
of risk capital. They mean committing the company to a definite 
future pattern of operations which must protect this investment of 
large magnitude. 

Under the best possible conditions, these would not be easy deci- 
sions. Under the climate in which the maritime industry operates 
today, they are most difficult. 

However, the painstaking and searching efforts by this committee 
on behalf of the maritime industry give us real hope that an answer 
can be, and will be, found to the major ills which impair the develop- 
ment of a healthy and robust merchant marine. 

This is indeed encouraging. I thank you. 

The Cuatrman. The counsel of the committee would like to ask 
you a few questions. 

Mr. Ravpu E. Casey (chief counsel). Mr. Sevier, you represent two 
companies, Matson and Oceanic? 

Mr. Sevier. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. One of them is subsidized and one is not ? 

Mr. Sevier. Oceanic is subsidized in foreign service. 

Mr. Cassy. Matson is not subsidized ? 

Mr. Sevier. No; domestic service. 

Mr. Casry. You refer in your statement to the hope that “an an- 
swer can be, and will be, found to the major ills which impair the de- 
velopment of a healthy and robust merchant marine.” What are the 
major ills? Are they matters that you have outlined in your state- 
ment there? Can you summarize them ? 

Mr. Sevier. I feel so, Mr. Casey. I feel that in any business vou 
have to apply certain principles, which in my opinion are lacking, 
some of them at least, in the marifime industry. 

It is impossible to make a long-range plan or program involving 
the use of funds to expand your business or even to contemplate stay- 
ing in-it. ‘Too frequently you are trying to find some way of grace- 
fully getting out of it because of the problems that seem to be inherent. 
The lack of ability to sit down across the bargaining table. work out 
your problems, and find a solution to them unemotionally has been 
most difficult, and I would say is probably the most difficult problem 
that we do have. 

Once the contracts are in effect, it is a question of policing them. 
Contract administration has not been easy. It certainly is not easy 
for me to come here and testify that, in effect, we think some third 
party must decide our problems. We think we are capable of solv- 
ing most of the problems that we encounter in everyday business trans- 
actions, but there we have something of a balance of economic 
strength and capabilities. However, in our own specific problems 
dealing with our own internal labor affairs that is lacking. 

Mr. Casgy. Some of the studies that have been made of the industry 
have suggested that some of the troubles that beset the management 
were brought on by management themselves, as for example in this 
McKinsey report it suggests that there is a great deficiency on the part 
of management in paying time and attention, on the part of top oper- 
ating executives, to labor-management relationships. They go on 
to say: 


Industrial (labor) relations, by and large, has to date been a stepchild in the 
Pacific coast maritime industry. Many of the industry’s present ills can be 
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traced to that fact. We found only one San Francisco shipping company that 
employed an executive primarily responsible for employee and labor relations. 

Do you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Sevier. I think when you get into trouble, no one party can 
say he is not without a little fault. I am sure there has been some 
fault on both sides of this dilemma that we are in. However, it 
has grown up over a long period of years. We have had a rather 
important part in two wars where our ships and our industry were 
taken over by an agency of the Government. That is true in other 
plants obviously, but in our industry things got sort of out of hand, 
the Government setting the wage scales, and manning scales, and 
things of that character. 

I mention that merely by way of saying we have not had continuity 
of management for the past 20 years or so. I do not believe it has 
been a stepchild of management. I think it has been very much in 
the forefront in the thinking of all top management. How well they 
exercised their judgment and prerogatives I am not prepared to say. 

Mr. Casry. I have heard some of the unions say that when they 
sit down and negotiate contracts, and the head of the union will be 
there ready to negotiate, he will find what he refers to as some clerks 
from the company sitting opposite him; in other words, not the 
principals of the company; whereas, in other negotiations the prin- 
cipals may appear. 

Mr. Sevier. I can only speak for the west coast. I know very 
little of the conditions on the east coast and gulf, but I do know 
on the west coast that I personally have spent a good deal of time 
across the bargaining table with the heads of the unions or union 

committees. 

I am prepared to do that at any time in the future, and I think 
that is true about any of the other heads of any of the other companies. 
Certainly no one is more conscious than those of us on the west coast 
of the need to bargain in good faith. I do not believe there is any 
shirking of that in our particular segment of the industry. 

I think the charge can be made that at some particular meeting 
or other somebody was absent perhaps, but by and large you will find 
the principals there on the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Casey. Certainly if the principals are there at meetings with 
one union they should be there at meetings with another union if 
they are able to be there. In other words, there should be no discrimi- 
nation upon unions. 

Mr. Sevier. I think that is correct, and I think that is true like- 
wise. I think the record would bear that out. Certainly accurate 
records would be kept of meetings and show who was present, and 
I think you would find a search of that would indicate perhaps it 
is pretty evenly placed. I do not think there is any discrimination 
in that regard. 

Mr. Casey. In the provisions of the contract under which you 
operate, the Sailors’ Union contract in particular, in our analysis 
of it last week it looked as if many of the provisions that give rise to 

penalty pay and overtime are derived from past experience, which 
india an abuse on the part of management of some of the pre- 
rogatives that they took onto themselves. 

In other words, some of these provisions Foams penalties for 
practices that actually in all good sense and in the interest of good 
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labor relations should not be in effect anyway. Is that your experi- 
ence with some of these contract provisions ? 

Mr. Sevier. I think many of the provisions in the contracts have 
crept in there through the practice of expediency. I think many times 
an operator under the urgency of getting a ship out, sailing a ship, 
loaded with essential cargo or passengers, will accede to demands that 
may be thought up on the moment by some member of the crew or some 
minor official of the union. In the threat of a tieup, those things are 
sometimes granted, that is true, and I think all of our contracts are 
pretty well laced with that type of provision. 

Mr. Casry. That is not the type of provision, however, Mr. Sevier, 
I am talking about. I will just refer to one that happens to come to 
my mind. That is that the members of the crew will be entitled to 
fresh linen sheets and pillow cases and towels once a week, and if they 
are not furnished with that, each member of the crew will be entitled 
to a payment of $4 for each week that he does not receive the linen. 

That looks to me like a breach on the part of management to require 
them to operate efficiently and to actually furnish clean linen to the 
crew once a week. 

Mr. Sevier. I could put no other interpretation on it myself, Mr. 
Casey. I think that is very correct. 

Mr. Casry. Since you represent Oceanic, which is a subsidized line, 
would you care to give this committee the benefit of your views as to 
why, if that $4 payment to the members of the crew became necessary 
under any circumstances, that should be charged to the Government 
as part of the subsidy bill? 

Mr. Sevier. I am afraid I could not possibly answer that one. I 
would have a hard time approving it if I were on the other side of the 
books I think. 

Mr. Casry. In other words, it is evidence of inefficiency and bad 
management if they are required to make that payment, and under the 
1936 act you were required in a different section to operate efficiently 
and economically, so that if you comply with one section of the law, 
you would not have to make that payment which is included in part of 
the crew’s wages. 

Mr. Sevier. Of course, you must admit that is a pretty small part 
of the total cost of doing business. 

Mr. Casey. I am speaking of principle here. 

Mr. Sevrer. In principle you are correct. I think in actual practice 
there are probably not too many instances of that character. 

Mr. Casey. Let us refer to one other. Let us refer to the provision 
that requires penalty pay or overtime if the crew has to go on the dock 
to attend to the oil hoses or to work the oil hoses, which ordinarily, as 
1 understood, is a job either done by the longshoremen or by employees 
of the oil company. If the longshoremen or the employees of the oil 
company did that work, it would not be subsidized, would it ? 

Mr. Sevier. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. But if the crew does it and you have to pay them the 
penalty pay and the overtime as included in the contract, it then goes 
into the subsidy bill and the Government pays the differential. 

Mr. Sevrer. I think that is another evidence of the need for clean- 
ing up the contracts and placing them on a more businesslike, realistic, 
and equitable basis. I believe that is one place where this Federal 
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board that has been proposed might be most useful, in bringing about 
some relativity in cleaning up the contracts and eliminating things 
that are obv iously there as a matter of pressure, possibly coercion, 
expediency, mismanagement, or whatever you want to call it. Things 
have crept in there, and I do not believe they are burning issues as far 
as labor is concerned. I do not think so. I think that labor itself 
would be reasonable about that if there were some way of holding the 
line, and holding the line in all areas on all coasts and all unions, 
until we can get our breath and work some of these things out. 

The trouble i is you are under a threat of strike in one isolated are 
or one major area and compelled, or at least you are faced with the 
decision: Do you sail the ships or do you accede to this demand ¢ 
| think if there were some way of stopping the clock, as it were, until 
we could get all of these things worked out in an orderly way, that 
both labor and management would be a great deal happier, and I am 
sure that the subsidized lines would be happy, too, because they would 
not be charging things of that character to the Government. 

Mr. Casey. So at least it suggests the need for an examination of 
the provisions of this contract so far as the subsidized lines are con- 
cerned to determine whether or not some of these payments are penal- 
ties on inefficient management or are in lieu of payments which other- 
wise would not be subsidized ¢ 

Mr. Sevier. I am sure that it is not your intention to try to fix the 
blame as the primary purpose of such an exploration, rather to remedy 
the fault. 

Mr. Casey. Exactly. 

Mr. Sevier. I believe something very constructive could be done 
along those lines. 

Mr. Casry. In your statement you have mentioned the fact that 
this is one industry in which the productivity of labor has gone down 
whereas the wages have gone up. I think you have included both sea- 
going and shoreside labor in that statement. What can be done, if 
anything, to increase the productivity, first of seagoing labor‘ How 
do they ‘fall down on rs ity seagoing ¢ 

Mr. Sevier. In that sense I do not refer to productivity as meaning 
the actual number of units of work that are performed by an individu: al 
or a group of individuals, but rather the net result of their efforts: 

perhaps the elimination of featherbedding items such as you referred 

a 2 more realistic appraisal of the manning requirements in all 
departments, to assure that you have not more men than you need 
to do the job provided the men will perform 8 hours of wor k in their 
normal day. Productivity is something that is more than taking a 
case from one spot and putting in another. It is rather how m: ny 
of those things are done in the course of the day and how much it 
costs you to do it. It is the overall cost and the ‘absence of effective 
results that plague most of us. 

Mr. Casey. You have a different problem, I take it, in the matter 
of shoreside longshore .work so far as productivity is concerned. 

Mr. Sevier. It is easier to measure. There : again you have a great 
deal of featherbedding. You have more men on many operations 
than you require, with ‘far less manpower effort. You have mechani- 

cal equipment upon which you rely. Your ship’s winches, for ex- 
ample. The speed at which they move gages the number of tons of 
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cargo that are handled in a given period. They are more measurable 
and costly. 

Mr. Casey. I have no further questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Garmatz? 

Mr. Garmarz. I have one right along the line of Mr. Casey’s think- 
ing of productivity. You say, “the industry has faced a strong resist- 
ance to the utilization of labor-saving devices in the handling of car- 
goes on the docks and in and out of the holds.” Will you explain that 
a little more? 

Mr. Sevier. Put it this way: That management has faced resistance 
on the part of the unions to the employment of cargo-handling inno- 
vations: in the first instance, the maximum employment of equipment 
that you already have, such as mechanical equipment on your docks, 
or your ship’s winches that are capable of hoisting a load of 5 tons 
on which there is a sling load limitation of 1 ton; the speed at which 
that is handled; and in general, a resistance on the part of the unions 
to the utilization of manpower to the maximum degree that is possible, 
employing them in 1 operation after another and paying a 4-hour 
guaranteed minimum and being able to use those men for only possibly 
an hour of that time, not being able to use them on other operations 
when they have completed the original assignment. 

Mr. Garmatz. That is in labor in general, but I mean about the par- 
ticular labor-saving devices, machinery and things of that sort. Is 
there any one case you can cite on that ? 

Mr. Sevier. Perhaps, more the effective use of the equipment that 
you have, Mr. Garmatz. I think it is more of that rather than new 
equipment. Any owner is reluctant to purchase or acquire a high-lift 
a for example, that costs him $6,000 or $7,000 if he is only going 
to be able to produce a half a ton per unit of time at half the capacity 
of the machine. There are other labor-saving devices, I am sure, that 
would be perfected and developed and employed if it were not for 
this resistance on the part of the unions to such things. 

Mr. Garmatz. That is all. 

The CHarrman. Do you have any such machinery that is not being 
used / 

Mr. Sevier. We have a great deal of it that is being used anywhere 
from 10 to 50 percent of the capacity ; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tollefson? 

Mr. Totierson. I have no questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Robeson ? 

Mr. Rogerson. I do not believe I have any questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Seely-Brown? 

Mr. Sre_y-Brown. On page 7 of your testimony in the last para- 
graph you refer to the fact that if you do build two new passenger 
liners. many new jobs will be available for the actual operation of 
those liners. Approximately how many new jobs would be opened up? 

Mr. Sevier. Roughly 260 or 265 men employed on each ship. There 
would be 520 to 530 on board the vessels themselves while in operation. 

Mr. Serty-Brown. Then I would like to ask this question: Would 
the job opportunities which would be lost by the installation of labor- 
saving devices be more than compensated by the new jobs which would 
be made available by the construction of those new ships? 

Mr. Sevier. The discussion we held earlier on labor-saving devices 
had primarily to do with shoreside Jabor and not shipboard labor. 
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There is not a great deal of mechanization that you could do aboard 
ship that would save labor, so that in one instance we are talking 
about labor employed aboard ship when the ship is in operation. In 
the other instance, we are referring to labor in handling cargo, loading 
it in and out of the ship. 

Mr. Sre_y-Brown. You did suggest a review of manning scales. 

Mr. Sevier. However, I might say that on these oceanic ships we 
have suggested a manning scale—or at least our operating people have 
suggested manning scales—that we believe are the optimum number 
of men employed in each department. With these ships coming out 
new—they are not replacement ships and they are not ships where 
there is a precedent for similar employment—we believe that this 
is one opportunity of establishing a manning scale that is realistic. 

We think that so far as the passengers are concerned, there are 
plenty of men in the crew to take care of the vessel, the service to 
passengers, to keep the vessel clean and maintain it and to operate it, 
so this might be considered optimum. This might be considered the 
net result of an exploration of the industry generally. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. What I am trying to bring out, sir, is if we can 
aid in any way in this committee in bringing a stability into the indus- 
try, the net effect will be more jobs rather than less jobs. 

‘Mr. Sevier. I would think so. 

Mr. Roprson. May I ask a question ¢ 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Rosrson. I am a little intrigued with your suggestion that you 
might establish manning scales. By whom? How would it be estab- 
lished? It looks to me like they have not been able to establish any- 
thing that was permanent. I hope you can. 

Mr. Sevier. Maybe establish was not a good word. We believe 
that the person w ho owns a piece of equipment knows best the prob- 
lem involved in maintaining and operating that equipment. 

Mr. Ropeson. I agree with you. 

Mr. Sevier. As I say, over a period of 20 years or more the manning 
scales have become distorted through practices that have crept into 
it on one coast or another, one union or another, and as a result we 
have more people than we need on most ships today—on the west coast 
1 am talking about. When we say “establish it,” it would mean over 
the collective-bargaining table. It is not normally a matter of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Mr. Roseson. What concerns me is, you establish it in one agree- 
ment, but then later on that is all that is established, so it apparently 
means nothing. In fact, I am concerned whether this collective bar- 
gaining is collective bargaining and the agreement is worth anything, 
as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Sevier. It has not proven too effective in recent years. I feel 
that if a Federal board was set up where these problems were reviewed 
by one body at one time, these things could be corrected and could be 
kept under control. The manning scale is something that is nor mally 
a management prerogative. However, we have had difficulty with 
some unions in getting them to accept the manning scale that manage- 
ment has established. 

Mr. Rosrson. And then when they do not accept it, you are forced 
of necessity to accept something different; is that right ? 
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Mr. Sevier. I might say that we have a problem right now on these 
oceanic ships. There is a difference of opinion with one of the unions 
as to the number of men that should be required to man the depart- 
ment. There is a difference there of 7 men, approximately 20 percent 
of the total, that is in dispute. If we accede to the union’s insistence 
on seven men more than we think that needs, then there is where the 
Federal Government comes in on subsidy. That happens to be a sub- 
sidized line. We are still resisting that. 

In other words, we are not going to say, “Well, Uncle Sam pays 75 
cents out of every dollar of payroll and we only pay 25 cents. We 
can take that.” We are not saying that at all. We are resisting it. It 
may mean that we will not build the ships because of that type of 
thing. It is that attitude that is giving our directors pause at the 
moment as to whether they can intelligently and honestly and pru- 
dently invest some $25 million of the stockholders’ money in a venture 
that is dependent upon a decision of one or more men who will tell 
you how you can run your business. 

Mr. Roseson. That prompted my question as to whether there was 
any chance to establish something that would accomplish the objec- 
tives you seek. I am not merely interested in it being established but 
how do we keep it established. I think this committee is interested 
in any legislation or anything else that will get this thing on a per- 
manently established, sound basis of oper ation, which it evidently is 
not now, and under present programs has no hope of being. 

Mr. Sevier. I believe that if this committee and Congress did set up 
some agency such as we have talked about, which our company en- 
dorses, you would have a clearinghouse where these things before 
they became effective could clear, and I think that would redound to 
the benefit of not only the Federal Government, but the public that is 
being served by these ships, the operators of the ships, and the unions 
that man them. 

Mr. Rorgson. One other question. Apparently up to now there is 
no common solution or agreement because of anything that is arrived 
at through this so-called “collective bargaining, so there is no w ay we 

can get relief from this establishment of all these agreements. Is not 
that the present situation, that we find the Government burdened with 
all these additional costs? Regardless of what it starts with, it ends 
up with increased costs; is not that right ? 

Mr. Sevier. I can only repeat what I have said earlier, that I do 
not believe there is any good substitute or any proper substitute for 
good, sound collective bargaining. I think when you enter into a 
period of negotiations, be it with the union or with the supply house 
for materials or necessary equipment or supplies, you oath be able 
to resolve those questions yourself. 

Mr. Rosrson. I quite agree with you. 

Mr. Sevier. We have demonstrated our inability to do that. The 
industry as a whole I am talking about. Therefore, I think very re- 
luctantly we invite a third party into the thing to arbitrate, or medi- 
ate, or conciliate, and otherwise coordinate the effort. 

Mr. Roseson. Thank you. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. THomrson. I would just like to ask, Mr. Sevier, do you feel 
there has been a lack of coordination of effort on the part of the 
operators in solving these labor-management problems? ; 
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Mr. Sevier. I think there has been a lack of cohesion evident in many 
instances ; yes, sir. 

Mr. THompson. Would you have any suggestions as to how the oper- 
ators could better get together and more or less put up a united front 
to have common contract provisions ¢ 

Mr. Sevier. I have practically given up trying to figure that one out, 
Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. THompson. Have you ever offered suggestions to other oper- 
ators on the west coast, say, as to ways and means whereby you could 
have better cohesion, as you say, or cooperation / 

Mr. Sevier. Over a period | of time, yes, many things have been 
advanced along those lines and in our own self- interest, in the self- 
interest of the industry, it has been pointed out that a united front 
would be not only the proper thing to do, but we think in many cases 
welcomed by the unions with which we do business. We have had 
cohesion. We have started out on some of these things with all flags 
flying and a full head of steam, only to lose it after we hit the first 
obstacle. 

Mr. Txosteson. Lose it because of what? Specifically, do you know 
of any instance / 

Mr. Sevier. Well, somebody changes his mind. 

Mr. THomrson. In other words, capitulation by one operator, and 
that allows a whipsaw to start ? 

Mr. Sevier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mixer. No questions. 

The Carman. Mr. Dorn? 

Mr. Dorn. Have you ever had any standard, either now or in the 
pets by which your company has measured the wages which it pays 

to the operators of the ships, or the seamen, or any others ? 

Mr. Sevier. To measure it? 

Mr. Dorn. Have you any standard at all? 

Mr. Sevier. Well, yes, you do. Quite obviously you measure that 
against the efficiency and most apparent against your revenues. As 
far as a unit of measure of comparing it with other industries, you 
mean ¢ 

Mr. Dorn. I am asking you have you ever had any standard by 
which you measure what you pay to your seamen either now or in 
the past ? ? 

Mr. Sevier. Yes, there are. There have been some fairly compre- 
hensive studies made of that. 

Mr. Dorn. Is that by your company ? 

Mr. Sevier. Only as part of an industry, because it is an industry 
wage scale. It is not a wage scale that we established. In normal 
business and in our own company in elements of the company that are 
not subject to collective bargaining or where collective bargaining is 
on more of an equal-term basis, we have job evaluation where each 
job is related to the other job, depending on the workload, the work 
content, the intelligence required, and skill and experience required, 
and a formula is developed where the wage scale is established. 

Mr. Dorn. Established on what standard? I am still trying to 
find out what was the basis of establishing the standard? 

Mr. Sevier. You are talking about the seamen, for example ? 
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Mr. Dorn. Seamen or anywhere up along the line. These people 
have evaluated the job. What standard or what rule of thumb did 
they use / 

Mr. Servier. I would say there has been no fixed standard or rule. 
There was more or less a hit-or-miss basis of the Government on fixing 
wages during the war. Following the war, the Government had a 
very substantial part in establishing wages, manning scales, and there 
has been no orderly process at anytime, sir. That is one of the things 
that I think is lacking and should be done. 

Mr. Dorn. Has the high or the low wages paid the seamen affected 
the operation of your company, whether the subsidized company or 
the unsubsidized company, now or in the past? I am talking strictly 
now about the wages. 

Mr. Sevier. The wages themselves I do not think are too burden- 
some to most operators or to the Government. I think they are on 
the high side. I think they are not in proportion or proper ratio to 
one another. 

Mr. Dorn. When you say they are on the high side and not in pro- 
portion or proper ratio to one another, I wonder if you could extiain 
what standard you use when you say that their wages are on the high 
side. That is what I am getting at. What are you using, whether 
your company or you now, in judging, what standard, if the wages 
are on the high side ? 

Mr. Sevier. I repeat, we have no standards that we go by. 

Mr. Dorn. Then how can you say the wages are on the high side if 
you have no standard? How do you know? I mean what is your 
yasis of reasoning in reaching that conclusion? I mean these people 
who do the chipping, and the calking, and the painting. Are their 
wages high in comparison to the people who do similar work ashore, 
or are they low? What I am trying to get is, is there a standard? 
You say they are getting more afloat than they do ashore for the same 
work ¢ 

Mr. Sevier. I think a careful analysis would indicate that they do 
get somewhat more, even after making allowances for certain incon- 
veniences and perhaps unpleasantness of shipboard employment. 

Mr. Dorn. What per hour then are your seamen who do this paint- 
ing, and calking, and so on, paid ¢ 

Mr. Sevier. They are paid in several ways. They have a base rate 
that applies to each category. There is overtime and penalty. 

Mr. Dorn. Let us take straight time. 

Mr. Sevrer. If you adhere strictly to straight time, the wages are 
not out of line in my opinion. 

Mr. Dorn. What are they paid straight time? 

Mr. Sevier. It varies for various categories. 

Mr. Dorn. For a seaman who does the painting, and the calking, 
and so on ¢ 

Mr. Sevier. The able seaman’s wage I may have. There is a mass 
of figures in this industry. I do not attempt to keep them all in my 
mind. An able seaman’s base pay on the west coast is $302 a month. 
This seems to indicate the third and fourth quarters of 1954, and this 
isanaverage. The total of base wage and overtime was $562 a month. 
That is on an average. 

Mr. Dorn. You are not answering my question. What I am try- 
ing to get at are the facts of the situation. What I am interested 
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in knowing is what per hour you pay—l mean this high wage you 
are talking about—to these able seamen. I am trying to take one 
category of their work and trying to compare it with what it may 
be ashore. What are you paying per hour for the chipping, and 
calking, and the painting‘ 

Mr. Sevier. I am afraid I cannot answer you. 

Mr. Dorn. What is the basis for your statement that their wages 
are high? I am trying to analyze it. I do not know whether they 
are high or low. 

Mr. Sevier. Please understand me; in my statement I have not 
complained about the highness of the wages. 

Mr. Dorn. I know you are not complaining. It is your opinion 
that the wages are high, though; and I am trying to get a basis for 
that to get sieoil at the reasoning so that both I and ‘the committee 
can understand why they are high. 

Mr. Sevier. There are certainly more competent witnesses than 
I to answer that question. 

Mr. Dorn. You are the head of a company. 

Mr. Sevier. I realize that, but there are other people in the com- 
pany that do the calculating and the arithmetic. 

Mr. Dorn. A most important part, I would feel, at the present 
time, of the reason that you want or would like to have the Federal 
Government step in, is the employment problem, the labor problem. 

It would seem to me that you as the employer should alien that 
the most important part of your laborer’s job is his paycheck and you 
should have, it seems to me, as the head of a huge shipping concern, 
the employment statistics at your fingertips, because that, you are 
telling me, is the big difficulty in your whole business. If it is, it seems 
to me that you should have a complete analysis of it ready at your 
fingertips, particularly when you appear before this committee. 

Mr. oma I am sorry to fail you on that. I do not have it and 
I could not possibly have it and run my business. 

Mr. CreprersercG. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Dorn. Yes. 

Mr. Creperserc. What do we pay an able-bodied seaman, 500-and- 
some-odd dollars ? 

Mr. Sevier. That is with his overtime. 

Mr. Ceperserc. How much overtime / 

Mr. Sevier. The base pay is $302. 

Mr. Cepexserc. And that includes all of his meals aboard ? 

Mr. Sevier. Yes; and then, in addition to that, there is about $90 
a month in supplemental pay of vacations, welfare, and so forth. 

Mr. CeperserG. Is it a 12-month job / 

Mr. Sevier. In our particular business, it is. The ships run, and 
the subsidized lines are required to run, so many voyages a year. 
They run continuously. In our particular business of the Hawaiian 
trade it is a year-round operation. 

Mr. Creperserc. If it is a year-round operation, and it is $500-and- 
some-odd a month, and you get three meals a day, I think it is a little 
on the high side. I do not think that is unreasonable at all. 

Mr. Dorn. What I am trying to get at is the work that the man 
does per hour compared to the work that he does ashore nd hour. Of 
course, you must understand, Mr. Cederberg, that this $500 a month 
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is for a total 24 hours. He may not be working the 24 hours, but he 
is being confined these 24 hours. 

Mr. Ceperserc.: When he takes the job on the ship, he understands 
he is going to be on the ship 24 hours, and when it is sailing out in the 
sea, he cannot get off. He knows that when he takes employment. 
It is just the same as a man who accepts employment on the city fire 
department. He knows he has to be there, usually 24 hours, although 
sometimes he is not called out during the 24 hours at all. Those are 
things that are peculiar to that employment. 

Mr. Dorn. At the same time, Mr. Cederberg, the men who shipped 
prior to 1920 and prior to 1930 knew what they were shipping for, 
but they certainly, on any standard, were grossly underpaid. They 
took their job knowing what they were doing, but certainly they are 
entitled to a proper pay for proper work, and what I am trying to get 
at is: Are they getting improper pay for their work?) And I cannot 
get an explanation. 

Mr. Crperserc. I think the thing here that is involved is the con- 
tinuity of work. If aman only works 6 months at $500 a month, then 
he has a problem. If it is a 12-month proposition, then that is a 
pretty good deal, I would think. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Sevier, is it a 12-month proposition that they get 
this salary ? 

Mr. Sevier. For the man who is employed, it is; yes. 

Mr. Dorn. Are they not employed just per voyage? 

Mr. Sevier. They are employed per voyage, but many of them stay 
on there year after year. 

Mr. Dorn. That is not a common condition in the entire industry ? 

Mr. Sevier. You asked me about my own company. In the in- 
dustry there is a casual character that has to be recognized. There 
are demands for additional ships that require manning and there is 
a problem in the industry. It is the sort of thing that is recognized 
through the hiring hall and no one quarrels with the hiring hall prac- 
tice. 

Mr. Dorn. It seems to me that, from what you said, there is not 
any way that a Federal agency could be of assistance until you, your- 
self, have examined the situation to try and assist yourselves. 

Mr. Tumutry. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dorn. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. As I understand it, the problem you have with re- 
spect to labor is not its cost, but the destruction of your service to the 
people who use steamships. Is not that the major problem ? 

Mr. Sevier. That is our problem today, the lack of continuity. 

Mr. Tumutty. So that what you and the other shipowners seem to 
be seeking is some effort by the Government when these different labor 
disputes or jurisdictional disputes and others would break out, dis- 
rupting your ability to carry cargo, there would be some method of 
freezing the dispute and continuing with the service until the thing 
is resolved ? 

Mr. Sevier. That would be one of the most constructive things that 
could be done. 

Mr. Tumvutry. The cost of labor, as I understand this witness’ 
testimony, really is made up to a great extent by the subsidy that you 
get from the Government, in any event. 

Mr. Sevier. Subsidized. 
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Mr. Dorn. Are you not, by doing that, taking away the only weapon 
that labor has to enforce adequate s salaries? Their right to strike? 

Mr. Sevter. I do not believe:there should be a denial of the right 
to strike. 

Mr. Dorn. What good will the Federal agency be if they can walk 
off in order to enforce their demand? 

Mr. Sevter. At least it will give an opportunity to resolve that 
particular thing, in the light of “that particular dispute, in the light 
of disputes that might occur elsewhere; for instance, as one coast 
against another, and eliminate the whipsaw. 

“Mr. Dorn. Would you prevent, then, the men having the right to 
walk off the ship in order to enforee their demand and leave it ‘solely 
up to the Federal bargaining agency 4 

Mr. Sevier. I am not advocating compulsory arbitration, you 
understand. 

Mr. Dorn. In what other way then would it help if the Federal 
Government could not stop the strike and would only be able to be 
one factor in the arbitration? The men would still be able to walk 
off under the same circumstances that you have set up. It will not 
help in that particular contingency. 

Mr. Sevier. It might not solve the thing entirely. We do not 
believe that it would be the final answer. We think it would be of 
very great assistance. At the present time there isnocushion. There 
is no way of halting it, giving it pause, or slowing it down. 

Mr. Dorn. Cert tainly the : setting up in and of itself of a Federal 
agency to go into this would not give it pause unless you wrote into 
the law something that would take aw ay the seamen’s right to strike 
or go off the ship. L certainly am against taking away their sole 
weapon to get proper wages. 

Mr. Sevier. If they are not getting proper wages, I certainly thiik 
they should get them and that that should be provided through media- 
tion, conciliation, or bargaining, if they are substandard in any re- 
spect. I think sometimes we are still living back in the 20's or early 
30's when labor had legitimate complaints. I worked, too, and I had 
them. I feel that maybe we are sometimes thinking back to that 
period. I do not think that the need for an economic strike exists 
today to the same extent that it did 20 years ago, do you? Do you 
think the same weapon should be used in the same way and with the 
same disastrous effects today they had 20 years ago? 

Mr. Dorn. This is something that we as a committee are trying to 
find out from the witnesses who are coming here, and we are asking 
the witnesses the reasons for all of this, not opinions, but facts, and 
we ask and hope that the witnesses who come here are prepared to 
give us facts so that we can judge. That is one of the purposes for 
this committee’s delving into this question now. 

Mr. Sevier. I am sorry I have disappointed you. I do not have the 
facts that you want at my fingertips, but they are available in super- 
abundance. There are volumes written on the subject. There is col- 
umn after column and page after page of statistics written on it. It 
is all available to this committee, and I am sure the committee has it. 
If it has not, I would be very happy to see that you get it. 

Mr. Dorn. It is a matter of having your know ledge of these facts 
and then asking you questions with reference to these facts in order to 
satisfy us that the statistics are correct. 
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Mr. Sevier. If I had them before me, I would be very happy to 
try and interpret them, although I do not claim to be an economist, or 
statistician, or much of an expert. 

Mr. Davipson. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Dorn. Yes. , 

Mr. Davinson. Mr. Witness, could you tell me how many times you 
have had a strile in the past year, let us say, on either one of these 
lines, where the »:en walked off the ship ? 

Mr. Sevier. We have had nostrike as such in the past year. 

Mr. Davipson. How long since have you had such a strike where the 
men walked off the ship / 

Mr. Sevrer. There was a strike as such in 1952. 

Mr. Davinson. Nothing in the last 3 years? 

Mr. Sevier. That’s is right, nothing of that character. 

Mr. Davinson. And in the year 1952 was there just that one in- 
stance ¢ 

Mr. Sevier. There was one instance of a strike. There were a num- 
ber of instances of work stoppage, of embryonic strikes, where maybe 
sailing was delayed for a period of time, of a number of ships over a 
period of time, and that has happened. That happened, of course, in 
1953, 1954, and 1955. We had that sort of thing, but not a strike in 
the normal sense of the word. 

Mr. Davinson. Were these delays that you referred to longer than 
a day @ 

Mr. Sevier. Some of them would run a week. 

Mr. Davipson. How many have you had of that nature in the last 
3 years ¢ ‘ 

Mr. Sevier. I do not know the exact figure, but in the last 3 years 
we have probably had sailing delays beyond the scheduled time caused 
by a number of factors which I have discussed here—the low pro- 
ductiviey or job action taken. It probably runs to 30 or 40 times in 
the past 3 years. 

Mr. Davipson. When you say low productivity, you mean that the 
ship was not ready ? 

Mr. Sevrer. The ship was not ready to sail because of absence of men 
to load the cargo or to work the ship properly. 

Mr. Davinson. And were any of these disputes over wages ? 

Mr. Sevier. No. The wage problem is covered by the collective- 
bargaining agreements. 

Mr. Davinson. That has been pretty well stabilized ? 

Mr. Sevier. Yes. It is usually some question of dispute over the 
variety of food or quarters. 

Mr. Mitier. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Davinson. Yes. 

Mr. Miiier. How many unions were involved in these work stop- 
pages? In other words, they were not all attributable to one union? 

Mr. Sevier. No. 

Mr. Mitter. There would be at least a half dozen unions involved 
in those strikes ? 

Mr. Sevier. We have had eight unions aboard the ship and then 
several ashore that were involved. 

Mr. Davinson. They might sometimes be a shore union ? 

Mr. Sevier. Or a shipboard union. 

Mr. Davipson. Thank you. 
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The CuatrMan. Have you finished ? 

Mr. Dorn. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Sevier, I would like to go into a different field. 
I would like to know this, and perhaps you can answer it. Is this 
peculiar condition in the merchant marine industry peculiar to con- 
litions in America, or is it a resurgency in the whole merchant marine 
industry throughout the world? Maybe you cannot answer that. 

Mr. Sevier. I think I could say this: In the American merchant 
marine the standards have been reached, I think, to the envy of men 
employed in foreign merchant marines. There is obviously an attempt 
on the part of the unions representing the foreign seamen to raise 
those standards up to something approaching the American stand- 
ards, which certainly is a condition to be desired. 

I cannot help but feel, Mr. Miller, that most of the troubles in our 
industry have come through lack of a single agency or a single tribunal 
¢ some kind where these things can be thrashed out to the benefit of all. 

I do not know anything about what the unions would think about it, 
but I cannot believe that they would oppose such a thing if it were 

fairly administered and pr operly set up. 

Mr. Miner. Then you are just groping for some solution. And is 
it not true that at the present time the unions would perhaps like to 
find some solution, too, that would stabilize conditions a little bit ? 

Mr. Sevier. I have never talked to the head of a union as yet, and 
we deal with a good many of them, who has not deplored conditions 
in the industry and the way that whipsawing is taking place, the weak- 
ness on both sides. They have from time to time said that they would 
welcome some stabilization on their own behalf, as to their own self- 
interest. 

Mr. Miter. The reason that prompted my first question is I saw a 
release coming out of Norway the other day. It is one of the little 
news releases that we get regularly, and generally I throw it away. 
There is an article in it entitled, “High Living Standards for Sea- 
men.’ 

I am going to ask, Mr. Chairman, that this be included in the record, 
and after hearing some of the things here, I thought perhaps other 
countries are behind. Here in one place these people are denying 
that the Norwegian seamen conditions are low; it says: 

Victualing costs for Norwegian crews vary with the trading areas, but the 
average per man on a cargo liner sailing on United States of America runs 
about $1.70 per day, or approximately the same as on United States-flagships. 
Which, I believe, is about $1.70 a day. 

Mr. Davinson. Per hour / 

Mr. Mitier. No; this is the cost of food. 

Mr. Sevier. That is on the low side I think. It probably runs closer 
to $1.90. 

Mr. Miirer. But then we have heard about this great disparity, and 
a good deal of that, I think, follows: 


Two eggs for breakfast, three hot meals per day, plenty of fruit and vege- 
tables, and all other feeding at a comparable level, can hardly be called a low 
standard, Mr. Lund says. 

Practically all Norwegian merchant ships built since World War II, com- 
prising about 60 percent of the total tonnage, have single cabins for most of 
the crew members. Hygienic conditions are at least as good as aboard United 
States ships, and the same goes for maintenance. 
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Then I was struck here with one thing: 
Besides, comprehensive welfare services are maintained at ports throughout 
the world, including seamen’s homes and churches, with clubs and reading 
rooms, organized sports and study activities, regular motion-picture shows 
aboard over 200 tankers, towards which Norwegian shipping pays its fair share. 
So I came to the conclusion that perhaps there was a resurgence in 
the whole field. 

Mr. Sevier. I think the Norwegians are probably at the top of 
the list. 

Mr. Mixver. I would imagine that they would be. The Norwegian 
shipping official says that their standards are about the same as the 
other Scandinavian countries. But throughout the merchant marine 
today those conditions which were spoken of as deplorable and which 
were prevalent 20 or 30 years ago are being improved. The industry 
itself is having a few growing pains. That is part of the thing. We 
are trying to get it out of the swaddling clothes and bring it of age. 

Mr. Sevier. I might make one comment on that. The Norwegian 
lines, for example, and some other foreign lines send their mye off 
to an ocean far distant from the home port, and many of them do not 
get home for a year or more at a time. 

Mr. Miter. I understand that, and is not that part of the reason 
why they have a little better stability perhaps when a ship goes out, 
particularly a tramp that is going to be out, as I understand, for 3 
years, their labor problems are practically nil at that time? They 
have a long-term contract. 

Mr. Sevier. General stability I would say. 

Mr. Mitier. A little stability that we do not have because ours are 
in-and-out. 

The CuamrMan. Does it say what the pay per month is? 

Mr. Minirr. No, it does not say that. It just cites some of the 
conditions, and I think it is interesting and would be interesting in 
the record if vou have not seen it. 

The CHatrmMan. It will be included at this point in the record. 

(The article referred to follows :) 


{|News of Norway, issued by the Norwegian Information Service, 3516 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington 7, D. C., vol. 12, Thursday, June 16, 1955, No. 24] 


HicgH LIvING STANDARDS FOR SEAMEN 


Mr. Bernt Lund, managing director of the Norwegian Shipowners Association, 
has taken issue with the frequently repeated allegation that the living standard 
und working conditions of Norwegian seamen are substandard... Living standards 
and working conditions provided by Norway's unsubsidized merchant marine, he 
asserts, Compare favorably with those enjoyed by American seamen, and are 
among the highest in Norway. To compare the wages of Norwegian seamen with 
those paid United States seamen on the basis of the official rate of exchange, Myr. 
Lund emphasizes, is entirely misleading. 


BASELESS ALLEGATION 


In a recent statement, the Norwegian shipping official observes that the wages 
and conditions-of Norwegian seamen are about the same as on Swedish, Danish, 
and British ships, Scandinavian wages and conditions being somewhat higher 
than for British seamen. Mr. Lund then adds: “To characterize Norwegian sea- 
men as ‘underpaid’ is not correct when, in fact. they are paid above standards in 
Norway and most other European countries.” 

There are a number of other factors that must be taken into consideration in 
discussing the standards maintained by Norwegian shipping, says Mr. Lund. 
Social insurance is very highly developed in Norway, he points out, and all serv- 
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ices and benefits are carefully guarded by law. Thus, all Norwegian seamen are 
insured against sickness, accidents, and unemployment. They also receive old- 
age pensions, free travel from any port abroad to their home in Norway, paid 
yacation, as well as numerous fringe benefits. 


A CASE IN POINT 


Victualing costs for Norwegian crews vary with the trading areas, but the 
average per man on a Cargo liner sailing on United States of America runs about 
$1.70 per day, or approximately the same as on United States-flag ships. Two 
eggs for breakfast, three hot meals per day, plenty of fruit and vegetables, and 
all other feeding at a comparable level, can hardly be called a low standard, Mr. 
Lund says. 


Practically all Norwegian merchant ships built since World War II, comprising 
about 60 percent of the total tonnage, have singie cabins for most of the crew 
members. Hygienic conditions are at least as good as aboard United States 
ships, and the same goes for maintenance. Besides, comprehensive welfare 
services are maintained at ports throughout the world, including seamen’s homes 
and churches, with clubs and reading rooms, organized sports and study activi- 
ties, regular motion-picture shows aboard over 200 tankers, towards which Nor- 
wegian shipping pays its fair share. 

Concluding his statement, the Norwegian shipping official observes: “I wish 
again to emphasize that the total standard of living of crews on Norwegian ships 
actually is very high and that it is quite misleading to measure it in terms of 
dollars at the current rate of foreign exchange. Take, for instance, the cost of 
inaintaining an effective sickness insurance. Although the dollar cost is very 
much higher in United States of America, the insurance benefits are nevertheless 
at least as good and perhaps even better in Norway.” 

The CuarrMan. Does that conclude your questioning ¢ 

Mr. Minter. Yes; other than I would like to compliment Mr. Sevier 
on his statement. 

The Cuamman. You furnish the major transportation as far as 
established passenger service from Hawaii to the States, do you? 

Mr. Sevier. Yes, between the American President Lines and our- 
selves; we are in fact the only American-flag passenger ships in the 
Pacific. 

The CratrMan. Do you have complaints as to insufficient service 
between Hawaii and the States / 

Mr. Sevier. Constant. 

The Cuamman. And you are the major supplier of passenger serv- 
‘e by water between the continental United States and Hawaii? 

Mr. Sevier. That is correct : yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Why have not you put on more service ? 

Mr. Sevier. There are really two reasons for that. 

The CuatrmMan. Did you ever contemplate additional service ? 

Mr. Sevier. Yes, we have. 

The CHamrMAn. Was there anything that caused you not to put the 
additional service on 4 

Mr. Sevier. Again, without pointing the finger, we did have in con- 
templation in early 1952 the restoration of the Mariposa to the Ha 
Wallan passenger service. We owned the ship at the time. We had 
all the furniture and what-not, but because of unrest in the union pic- 
ture our company refused to go ahead. We are facing a similar prob- 
lem right now that faced us in 1952. Mavbe our directors are wrong. 
Maybe they are completely off base, but they say to me—I am talking 
now about the Hawaiian service which is not subsidized—we are think- 
ing now of acquiring the Monterey, which I have discussed with vou 
before. Mr. Bonner, and putting that back into service at a cost—we 
do not know what the ship would be sold for by the Government as 
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it is now owned by the Government—at a cost of probably $12 to $15 
million in total. ‘That is money that could go into any kind of invest- 
ment. It is not in the capital reserve fund. There is not any compul- 
sion on our part to put that into ships. Our experience has been that 
we do not make any great amount of money on the capital employed 
in such a venture. 

The CHarrMan. Would such legislation as this committee draft 
contemplates add stability to the idea of putting on additional service ? 

Mr. Sevier. It would certainly encourage it and encourage our 
board to act favorably on a thing of that kind. TI realize vou cannot 
get this legislation in in time to do us any good for the Monterey, but 
that decision will have to be made without the benefit of such legisla- 
tion, and it will be made within, of course, the next 30 or 60 days. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Criark. Mr. Sevier, you say the average pay of a seaman is 
around $300 but the monthly pay, take-home, is around $500. In 
other words, would you say the average hourly day is 12 hours? 

Mr. Sevier. No. They work an 8-hour day, 40-hour workweek at 
sea, except the men standing watch. 

Mr. CrarK. Yes, but what makes the differential between $300 and 
$500? 

Mr. Sevier. It is largely due to the hours they work. 

Mr. Crark. It would be approximately around 12 hours a day then, 
would it not? 

Mr. Sevrer. I am sure it does not run that high, but there are pen- 
alty times. We do pay a premium for work performed during the 
8 hours of work that is also in addition to the base pay. Certain work 
that is performed by a crewman during his 8 hours of work is some- 
times classed as penalty work, and he receives extra pay for that. 

Mr. Crark. That is all. 

Mr. GarMatz (presiding). Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Pevt. No questions. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Tumulty? 

Mr. Tumuttry. Yes. Are you familiar with the laws in Norway 
governing labor? 

Mr. Sevier. No; I am not, Mr. Tumulty. I have talked to a num- 
ber of the Norwegian operators. They have a pretty well-regulated 
industry, as you know. 

Mr. Tumutrty. I do not know. Is it regulated by the Government? 

Mr. Srvrer. The Government does have a good deal to say. 

Mr. Tumutry. Do they have compulsory arbitration normally, do 
you know? 

Mr. Sevier. I could not answer that. I believe they have something 
approaching compulsory arbitration. 

Mr. Tumutry. Do you know how many work stoppages occurred 
in the Norwegian maritime? 

Mr. Sevrer. No. 

Mr. Tumutry. So, before the paper, Mr. Miller, can be used in com- 
parison, you would have to have the full information on how Norway 
regulates its maritime industry. 

Mr. Sevier. I think that would be something in which the commit- 
tee would want to interest itself. 

Mr. Tumutty. Do not you think we ought to have it, so we can bet- 
ier approach this problem? The committee should have, in addition 
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to the paper offered by Mr. Miller, how Norway regulates its longshore 
labor and its maritime labor. 

Mr. Casey. It has been suggested that possibly we might have some- 
thing along that line from each of the maritime nations of Europe. 
Of course, we have not progressed that far up to date. 

Mr. Tumutty. Can you estimate how much money was lost by your 
line through the work stoppages you mentioned in answer to the ques- 
tion propounded by Mr. Davideont 

Mr. Sevier. Yes. QOn this one 1954-55 slowdown, it was around $1 
million. The other things prior to that are continuing. Some of these 
shortages of men and some of the west coast reports are continuing 
things. 

Mr. Tumctry. These are not strikes. What are they like—illicit or 
illegal disagreements ¢ 

Mr. Sevier. Just plain ignoring the contract. 

Mr. Tumvtry. Violation of the contract ? 

Mr. Sevier. Yes, violation of the contract. 

Mr. Tumvutry. Has your company ever attempted to use litigation 
to force the unions to adhere to their contracts ? 

Mr. Sevier. We have several times, and in common with everybody 
else, we dropped it after a period of time. We have brought suit. We 
never followed it through. 

Mr. Tumutry. Never followed it through ? 

Mr. Sevier. No. 

Mr. Tumutry. So these work stoppages that cost a million dollars 
were illicit work stoppages, not a right to strike ? 

Mr. Sevier. We believe so. 

Mr. Tumutry. I have no further questions. 

The CrarrMan (presiding). Mr. Chase? 

Mr. Crase. One question. 

You mentioned that your troubles were due somewhat to a marked 
lack of productivity. I believe earlier in your testimony you stated 
that it was not so much a unit of work performed by one man, but it 

was featherbedding that caused some of your difficulty. 

Mr. Sevier. Featherbedding i is quite an item; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuase. In other words, each man does his unit of work in fairly 
satisfactory style? 

Mr. Sevier. Well, I would say “Yes, when he works.” 

Mr. Cuase. But then you mentioned that they are disinclined to 
utilize the labor-saving devices. Do they object to the installation of 
the labor-saving devices, or object: to the utilizing of them? 

Mr. Sevier. For instance, in the longshore agreement, there is a 
provision that if new labor-saving devices are introduced, the com- 
panies will discuss the problem with the union in advance before 
putting those in, and that usually results in a higher rate of pay for 
that purpose. For instance, in transferring from a package cargo to 
moving that same commodity in a bulk manner, there would be fewer 
men employed, but those men would receive a higher rate of pay which 
would be negotiated. 

Mr. Cwase. Can you ascribe the chief cause for your financial diffi- 
culties? We have had several matters mentioned: Work stoppages, 
threatened work stoppages, low productivity, featherbedding, and 
alleged whipsawing by the employees against the operators. Do you 
have any opinion as to which is the chief cause? Work stoppages ? 
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Mr. Sevier. I think union rivalry, which brings about jurisdictional 
problems and the desire of each union to be the last one to negotiate 
so that he can get what the other fellow got plus, is probably the 
main cause. 

Mr. Cuase. But the whipsawing 

Mr. Sevier. Which is whipsawing. 

Mr. Case. Is not that a matter that can be handled only by the 
operators themselves getting together? Do not they have control over 
that more than anyone else ¢ 

Mr. Sevier. I believe you are right, Mr. Chase. I think there is a 
great deal that could be done on it that has not been done; but again 
it comes, too, through what Mr. Bonner has referred to as a sick indus- 
try. I do not think anyone contends that it is healthy. Have you had 
a witness who has claimed that we had a healthy industry ? 

Mr. Cuase. I have not heard one yet. Thank you. 

Mr. Tumutty. You are sick in a vigorous manner. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Garmatz has a question. 

Mr. Garmatrz. Mr. Sevier, how do the wages on the west coast com- 
pare with those on the east coast? Is there much differential ? 

Mr. Sevier. They are not identical, but they are comparable. I 
think they could be called comparable. 

Mr. Garmatz. Shoreside and shipside ? 

Mr. Sevier. They are not in complete parity. On both shoreside 
and longshore there is an attempt made by the unions to keep them in 
balance. Sometimes it is in the form of benefits rather than base wage. 
Sometimes it is in a shorter workday, as in the case of the longshoremen 
on the west coast and an 8-hour day on the east coast—30 hours a week 
against 40 hours a week—things of that character. 

It makes some difference, but the net result and the take-home I 
would say would be the same for the same work opportunity. The 
work opportunity will vary. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you have a 30-hour week on the Pacific coast ? 

Mr. Sevier. The longshoremen have a 6-hour day and 30-hour week, 
straight time that is. 

Mr. Casry. They have had that since 1934. 

Mr. Sevier. That was granted by a Federal board in 1934. 

The CHamrman. Why does not the east coast have a 30-hour week ? 

Mr. Sevier. Do not say that out loud. Maybe they will be after it. 
They have a slightly higher wage per hour that compensates for it. 
There is a differential between the hourly rate on the east coast and 
the west coast. 

The CuarrmMan. Why? It is a fair question to ask. Why is one 
coast given a shorter week than another coast ? 

Mr. Sevrer. That came as a result of the 1934 strike, Mr. Bonner, 
when the President appointed a board that got into it. It was a board 
not to finally determine, but to recommend a solution to the problem 
that they then had, and among the things that were recommended 
was the 30-hour week, the hiring hall, the 5-hour day and 30-hour week, 
and that has applied ever since. That was just swept in at the time. 

Mr. Casry. Of course, they do not actually work 30 hours a week, 
do they ? 

Mr. Sevier. They work considerably more than 30 hours. 

Mr. Casey. They have a regular workweek of 9 hours a day, do they 
not, 5 days? 
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Mr. Sevier. Yes, of which Monday through Friday, the first 6 hours, 
or at least from 8 to 3, is on straight time. 

Mr. Casry. So it is not a health proposition; it is merely a means of 
raising the wages ? 

Mr. Sevier. It is a cost item. It is not a safety factor or health 
factor. 

Mr. Casry. From 3 o’clock in the afternoon it is overtime, and by 
doing that they bring the wages up to the level of the east coast long- 
shoremen ? 

Mr. Sevier. They are in fair balance. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Tumulty asked you a question about compulsory 
arbitration. Do you construe any part of this staff proposal as re- 
quiring compulsory arbitration ? 

Mr. Sevier. No, I do not. I would not endorse it if it were that. 

Mr. Casey. I think there is a provision, however, I might say, that 
has been called to my attention that might be construed as compul- 
sory arbitration. It was not intended, and I think certainly the lan- 
guage of it should be clarified to make it clear that there is no intent 
at compulsory arbitration here, the provision at the bottom of page 
6. 

One other question : In response to a question about how many hours 
a day the seamen work in order to bring their wages from the $300 
base to the $562 or whatever it was that you testified was the average 
take-home pay, the normal workweek of the seaman is 56 hours, is it 
not ¢ 

Mr, Sevier. The watchstander at sea, yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Casrey. He works 40 hours straight time and the other 16 hours 
is penalty time / 

Mr. Sevier. That is correct. 

Mr. Casrty. Of course, if he does work in excess of 8 hours a day, 
or in excess of 40 hours a week, he does get overtime / 

Mr. Sevier. Yes, sir. When the able seaman works more than 8 
hours at sea he receives overtime for extra time worked. His work- 
week at sea is 56 hours, but for work performed during his normal 
watch period on a Saturday, Sunday, or holiday he receives penalty 
time. 

Mr. Casey. Do you have any idea of how much of his pay is repre- 
sented by actual work in excess of 56 hours a week / 

Mr. Sevier. No, I do not; Iam sorry. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Casey. That is the normal overtime. In other words, that is 
overtime recognized universally, so to speak, at least in the United 
States where you get paid overtime if you work over 8 hours. Do you 
have how much this average is? 

Mr. Sevier. No, I do not. 

Mr. Casey. Is it fair to say that only a small proportion of this 
average take-home pay is represented by work in excess of the normal 
workweek / 

Mr. Sevier. No, of the average take-home pay around $173 or 31 
percent of overall take-home pay represents overtime work. 

Mr. Casry. Then, in other words, I take it that after 40 hours, from 
40 to 56 hours is not time and a half: is that right 

Mr. Sevier. Yes, it is not time and a half. 

Mr. Crarx. Is it time and a half? 
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Mr. Sevier. Neither the penalty time nor overtime rates presently 
in effect are time and a half the base rate. 

Mr. Casey. It is penalty time for the other 16 hours, not overtime. 
The overtime comes into something other than routine navigational 
work. 

Mr. Sevier. Over 40 hours is penalty time, not time and a half on the 
west coast. You are correct. Overtime comes into something other 
than navigational work. 

Mr. Casey. Let us leave it to be established by the record. 

Mr. Tumutry. May I say that the question I propounded for 
the record to the witness was whether in Norway there was compul- 
sory arbitration. I am glad that you brought out there is a possi- 
bility of misunderstanding in the proposal which should be corrected. 

I do not agree with compulsory arbitration. To evaluate the letter 
which Mr. Miller offered, I was wondering whether that was so or not. 

The CuHarrman. Any further questions / 

If there are no further questions, the committee will stand ad- 
journed until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

Thank you very much. 

(Supplementary comment by Mr. Sevier will be found in appendix 
beginning on p. 986.) 


(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee recessed until 10 a. m., 
Wednesday, June 29, 1955.) 





LABOR-MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS OF THE AMERICAN 
MERCHANT MARINE 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 1955 


Howuse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON MercHanT Marine AND F'IsHERIES, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 219, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, chairman, 
presiding. 
The CHairMaAn. The committee will come to order. 


The first witness this morning will be Mr. William Mullins from the 
AMMI. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. MULLINS, VICE PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE INSTITUTE 


Mr. Muuurns. The name is William G. Mullins, vice president of 
the American Merchant Marine Institute. 

Mr. Ratpw E. Casey (chief counsel). And what is the American 
Merchant Marine Institute basically ? 

Mr. Mvuutins. It is a trade association, the members of which are 
American-flag steamship companies. 

Mr. Casey. How many companies do you represent ? 

Mr. Mvuuutns. We have approximately 65 companies now repre- 
senting a majority of the tonnage of the American merchant marine. 

Mr. Casey. And your representation of these companies consists of 
what? 

Mr. Mcuuins. My particular work in the institute is in connection 
with industrial relations, the negotiation and administration of agree- 
ments with the seagoing unions, unions representing the licensed and 
unlicensed personnel aboard the ships. We represent, in addition to 
companies that are members of the institute, certain nonmember com- 
panies who have agreements, collective-bargaining relations, with 
the same unions that some of our member companies have. 

Mr. Casey. How long have you been connected with this associa- 
tion, Mr. Mullins? 

Mr. Mutirns. Since 1933. 

Mr. Casey. And you have devoted that time to the particular field 
of industrial relations and labor agreements ? . 

Mr. Mvuuins. Since 1936 practically all of my time has been de- 
voted to labor relations. 

Mr. Casry. Does the AMMI negotiate contracts? 

Mr. Mriuins. We negotiate with the National Maritime Union, the 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Association, the International Organiza- 
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tion of Masters, Mates, and Pilots, Inc., the American Radio Associa- 
tion, the Radio Officers Union, and the Staff Officers Association ; also 
the musicians’ union for the passenger ships. 

Mr. Casey. We have had testimony here from one of the people 
from the west coast concerning the provisions in the Sailors’ Union of 
the Pacific contract. Could you explain any of the basic differences 
between the SUP contract, as we call it, and the NMU contract ? 

Mr. Mutts. Yes. In general terms there are these differences: 
The SUP contract is limited to the deck department, unlicensed per- 
sonnel. The NMU contract covers the deck department and also the 
engine department and the stewards’ department. The SUP contract 
as applied to the sailors has a rather broader scope of duties for the 
sailors than does the agreement with the NMU. 

The sailors on the Pacific coast have traditionally done work in 
connection with the ship when it is in port, which is not performed 
when it is on the east coast. There is a difference in the overtime 
penalty-time structure of the two agreements. On the east coast, 
under the NMU agreement, there is overtime paid for work in excess 
of 8 hours or in excess of 40 hours a week. The same rates—and there 
are three rates, depending on a man’s monthly wage—are paid for 
penalty work, work which is performed within regular working hours. 

On the Pacific coast, however, I understand under the SUP agree- 
ment there is a system of penalty time and overtime, the penalty rate 
being lower than the overtime rate and being paid for work within 8 
hours—certain types of work within 8 hours—and overtime rate being 
paid for work in excess of 8 hours a day or 56 hours a week. 

Mr. Casry. Forty hours a week, don’t you mean ¢ 

Mr. Muuurns. No, sir. The penalty rate is paid under the SUP 
agreement for watches stood on Saturday and Sunday at sea, so that 
it is in excess of 40 hours a week that the penalty rate is paid in that 
case. 

Mr. Casey. And I think that you said in the NMU agreement you 
pay overtime in excess of 8 hours a day and overtime in excess of 40 
hours a week, 

Mr. Muturns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. That is for the watches that are stood on Saturdays and 
Sundays ¢ 

Mr. Muturs. That is correct. 

Mr. Casgey. What is the overtime in the NMU agreement / 

Mr. Muuurns. I had better refer to my notes on it. 

Mr. Casey. In order to keep this thing from being confused, let us 
take the able-bodied seaman. 

Mr. Mcuuuins. That is $1.94the overtime rate. 

Mr. Casey. He receives that for watches stood on Saturday and 
Sunday. What work does he do for that overtime rate? Is there any 
comparison to the work that sailors under the SUP contract do? 

Mr. Mvutuins. So far as I know, they do the same work at weekends 
when¢he ship is at sea. They stand the normal watches incidental to 
the operation of the ship. They perform no maintenance work, no 
work that is not necessary to keep the ship going. 

Mr. Casey. And suppose they do perform work other than purely 
navigational duties é 

Mr. Muuuins. Under the NMU agreement, if such work were or- 
dered, and it is not ordered as a matter of practice, overtime would be 
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paid in addition to the overtime which is payable for standing the 
routine watch on a Saturday or Sunday. 

Mr. Casey. So there would be double overtime ? 

Mr. Mcuuuins. There would be double overtime. 

Mr. Casey. Under the SUP contract the penalty rate is paid for 
the purely navigational duties on Saturday and Sunday, and if addi- 
tional work is done, the overtime rates supplant the penalty rate, is 
that the fact ¢ 

Mr. Muuiins. I am not sure of that, sir. I am inclined to believe 
under the SUP agreement overtime would be payable in addition 
to the penalty rate. However, I am not conversant with all the pro- 
visions of that contract. 

Mr. Casey. There is a provision, however, in the SUP agreement 
under section 31, overtime, subsection (e), which reads: 
Notwithstanding anything in this agreement to the contrary, there shall be no 
duplication or pyramiding of overtime and of penalty rates. 

Mr. Mvciurns. That is correct. Under that clause it would appear 
then that if additional work were ordered, if maintenance work, for 
example, were ordered, there would not be duplication of overtime pay- 
nents or penalty payment. 

Myr. Casry. So that the overtime would supplant the penalty ? 

Mr. Muuins. It would appear so, although I am not convinced 
that that is the practice. I just do not know. 

Mr. Casey. Are there any differences that you know of insofar as the 
type of work that is performed that gives the sailors under the NMU 
contract the right to overtime, and overtime as distinguished from the 
SUP contract ¢ 

Mr. Mvuurns. Beyond the possible situation which we have just 
discussed, I believe the contracts are fairly parallel in that respect. 

Mr. Casry. So far as the type of work that is done ¢ 

My. Mvututns. So far as the type of work for which additional over- 
time would be payable. 

Mr. Casry. For example, do they have the same provisions basically 
about work that has been traditionally considered as longshore work ; 
that they will receive overtime for it if the sailors are required to do it? 

Mr. Mctuns. Yes. I would say to the extent that longshore work 
or work on the ship in port is specifically excluded from their con- 
tract, that that is so; that their agreement is parallel to the NMU 
agreement. How ever, there is on the Pacific Coast a greater amount 
of the work in port which is acknowledged to be and considered to 
be the sailors’ work. 

Mr. Casey. Do you have any idea what that work might be? 

Mr. MuLtiins. Well, all the maintenance work in port, ‘for example, 
which is here on this coast done by maintenance gangs from shore, is 
done by the sailors on the West Coast. In certain coastwise runs on 
the West Coast the sailors participate in the handling of cargo. They 
do not do that here. 

Beyond those things, I think the contracts are parallel in respect to 
the exclusion from the duties of the sailors of the handling of cargo, 
which is normally longshoremen’s work. 

Mr. Casry. The overtime rate is $1.94, did you say, in the NMU 
contract ¢ 

Mr. Mutuins. It is, yes, for an able seaman. 
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Mr. Casey. And the overtime rate on this contract of the SUP 
is $2.47 an hour, as distinguished from the penalty rate of $1.71 an 
hour, so that while there is a double overtime under the NMU con- 
tract, the rate is lower to begin with ? 

Mr. Mutirns. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. I see that your NMU contract does cover the engine 
department as well as the deck. 

Mr. Muuxins. It does. 

Mr. Casey. How does this overtime provision work insofar as what 
is called the donkey watch here, the working of cargo, is concerned? 
Could you explain that to the committee? 

Mr. Mutts. I think so. The donkey watch is a watch estab- 
lished when the ship arrives in port for the purpose of keeping steam 
on the boilers for the safety of the ship and for working of cargo when 
needed. Two men are assigned to that watch, a fireman and an oiler. 
They work 8 hours on and 16 hours off. There are three watches then. 
The first one we will say is from midnight until 8 a. m., then from 
8 a.m. to4p. m., and from 4 p. m. until midnight again. 

If during the watches after 5 p. m. and Seloes 8 a. m. cargo is 
worked, the men on the donkey watch receive overtime. The result 
of that is that the man who goes to work at 4 p. m. and works until 
midnight makes 7 hours of overtime when cargo is being worked. 
The man who comes on at midnight and works until 8 a. m. would 
make 8 hours of overtime in addition to his regular monthly wage. 
The man, however, who had the day-time watch from 8 a. m. until 
4 p. m., even though cargo would be working, would not receive any 
overtime. 

There would, because of that rule, be a marked discrepancy in their 
earnings over a week. I do not know whether that is clear or not. 
It seems so to me. 

Mr. Casry. What happens on the weekend ? 

Mr. Muturns. On the weekend overtime is paid for all work per- 
formed. There is no additional overtime nail however, if cargo is 
being worked. There is no additional overtime on Saturday, Sunday, 
or a holiday. 

Mr. Casey. In your recent agreement that was concluded with the 
NMU, were there certain provisions of this contract that were subject 
to future adjustment ? 

Mr. Muuurns. Yes, sir, there are. There are five items in the work- 
ing rules or conditions which are subject to discussion by a joint com- 
mittee, which is to make these changes as soon as it can get to them. 

Mr. Casey. I do not want to go into those items, but I would like 
to know what they are so that we can purposely avoid them. 

Mr. Muturns. They include the definition of home port, the spread 
of working hours for the stewards’ department on freight ships, the 
elimination of bonus for carriage of penalty cargo in the coastwise 
trade, the performance of unlicensed work by certain licensed per- 
sonnel, and the penalty attached to delayed sailing. I think those 
are the five items. I have some notes here. That is correct. 

Mr. Casry. There are 1 or 2 provisions here that I wonder about. 
Under the engine department contract with the NMU there is a pro- 
vision on ice making, but that does not cover overtime. That does 
not provide for overtime, does it ? 
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Mr. Mouttrns. T do not believe so. 

Mr. Casey. What does it say there? I see you looking at the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Moutirns (reading) : 


Icemaking is the function of the engine department and wipers shall do the 
necessary work in filling ice containers and delivering ice to reefer doors with- 
out the payment of overtime during regular working hours. 

This shall also apply to icemaking within refrigerated boxes. 

As I recall, that rule was put in the agreement some years ago to 
avoid a jurisdictional dispute which had existed between members of 
the crew as to whether an engine department man or member of the 
stewards’ department should do it. 

Mr. Cassy. Turning to the stewards’ contract, since they have no 
contract in effect on the west coast, this is the first time we have looked 
at this kind of a contract. I see that section 5 provides extra work due 
to absent members. Would you explain exactly what that provision 
requires and what it is designed to do? 

Mr. Muuiuins. The paragraph you are referring to reads this way: 

When members of the stewards’ department are required to do extra work 
because the vessel sailed without the full complement required by this agree- 
ment or because of illness or injury, the equivalent wages of the missing or dis- 
abled men shall be divided among the members of the stewards’ department who 
perform the work. No overtime shall be included in such wages. 

That rule is based on the assumption that where there is an absence 
the same volume of work will have to be performed by a fewer num- 
ber of men and that because of that they should receive extra com- 
pensation. The work is not always measurable in terms of overtime 
since they may have to do it within the same spread of hours, since 
their meals must be served within a certain number of hours. 

The theory is that they must work faster and harder and because of 
that should be compensated for it. The rule is a flexible one. If, in 
fact, it can be determined that due to the absence there was no addi- 
tional work, no speedup of duties involved, then the payment is not 
made. It does not work automatically so to speak. 

Mr. Casry If they have to work overtime to do the work, they get 
paid overtime? 

Mr. Mutuurns. If they have to work beyond 8 hours in the day, they 
would be paid overtime for that. 

Mr. Casey. In addition to the wages of the missing person ? 

Mr. Motus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casrty. Do I understand from this that if a member of the 
stewards’ department becomes ill or is injured after the ship leaves 
port and is confined to his bunk, so to speak, his wages continue, but 
what happens there? Do the members of the stewards’ department 
that work split up his wages also? 

Mr. Mutirns. [should say the decision as to what, if any, extra com- 
pensation would be paid to the remaining members of the department 
would depend on the circumstances. If the man were injured on the 
ship, the fact that he were aboard in the hospital would not make any 
material difference, it would seem to me, and I am inclined to thin 


the rule would be = even in that case. 


Mr. Casey. In other words, there would be extra work for the others 
of the stewards’ department ? 
Mr. Mutirns. If the extra work was there, there would be compen- 
sation, either in terms of overtime or in terms of division of wages. 
64180—55——-15 
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Mr. Casey. I see a provision here for baking bread. It starts out 
by saying: 

The company shall supply bread from ashore in all continental United States 
ports. When bread is not furnished in continental United States ports within 
24 hours, excluding Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, the cook and baker shall 
be required to make the bread and will be paid 3 hours’ overtime for each batch 
of bread baked. When a new cook and baker is employed, he may be required 
to make a batch of bread during regular working hours without the payment 
of overtime. 

Mr. Casey. That is a brake on management, also. 

Is that to require that they take sufficient bread aboard so that they 
will not have to have it baked while they are aboard ship? 

Mr. Mvttins. That is the purpose of the rule; yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. How does this work in operation? Do you have any 
bread baked aboard ship, or only when someone does not take the 
required amount of bread aboard ¢ 

Mr. Mvuutins. This rule says that bread will be supplied in all con- 
tinental United States ports. When the ship is afloat, bread is baked 
if shore bread cannot be supplied. When the ship is in port, shore 
bread is used. This rule provides a penalty in the event that practice 
is not adhered to. 

Mr. Casey. I would like to know what was the derivation of this 
provision : 

When a member of the stewards’ department is required to make ice cream, 
he shall be paid at the regular overtime rate for the time required to perform 
this work. 

What is the theory behind that rule? 

Mr. Muuiins. That clause has been in the agreement for some years. 
My recollection is that that came into the NMU agreement from some 
other agreement by reason of negotiations in which the issue with 
the NMU was the elimination of what the union termed inequities, 
differences between their agreement and the agreements of other sea- 
going unions which the union felt was disad vantageous to it, and I 
believe these words came into their agreement because of that. 

Basically I think the section is, as you termed it before, a brake on 
management. It is to assure that ice cream is obtained from ashore 
and not made on the ship. 

Mr. Casey. On dumping of garbage: 

No member of the stewards’ department shall be required to go on dock for 
the purpose of dumping garbage. 

That is merely a prohibition and does not say what happens if he 
does go on dock. 

Mr. Mucins. That is correct. If there is a violation of it, it would 
undoubtedly be the cause of a dispute and the elimination of the 
practice, the return to the basic practice of not requiring the stewards 
to go on the dock. The service is usually performed by a shoreside 
company or personnel. 

Mr. Casry. In these contracts one of the basic provisions involves 
the payment of overtime or penalty time for work done after 5 o'clock 
at night and before 8 o'clock in the morning. In many cases that same 
work, if it were done at any time between 8 o'clock in the morning 
and 5 o'clock at night, would be paid at straight time, whereas if it 
were done after 5 at night and before & in the morning it would be 
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done at either penalty time or overtime, even though the work might 
be done by the particular member of the crew during his regular watch. 

Now, what I wanted to ask was whether or not that has been applied 
to the maritime industry by reason of some general application in the 
industry of the United States, in other forms of industry’ Is that 
the practice? Or do you know? 

Mr. Muturns. No. It is my understanding that with regard to the 
payment of overtime to men who work at night and during their regu- 
lar hours of work at night perform their normal duties they do not 
ashore get overtime. There is, in my understanding, sometimes a 
nighttime rate, an hourly rate, which is somewhat higher than the 
daytime rate. It might vary by 5, 6 or 7 cents or by a certain percent- 
age. It is not, however, the overtime rate. However, on ships that 
has been true in my experience since we have had agreements, since 
we have had uniform agreements, certainly since 1938; and basically 
it grew out of the fact that seamen did work a 56-hour week and be- 
cause of that the concession was made that the men who worked at 
night, even though they were on their normal working hours, would 
do no more than was necessary to keep the ship going. It was a con- 
cession at that time to the fact that they did work 56 hours in the week 
and that they worked 7 days a week. 

Mr. Casry. The fellow who works the 4 to 8 watch starts at 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon and works until 8 at night and then he starts at 4 
o'clock in the morning and works until 8 o’clock in the morning ? 

Mr. Mcuuiurns. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. He has 7 hours of those 8 hours every day of the week 
in Which whatever work that is done other than purely navigational] 
duties comes under the heading of overtime / 

Mr. Mvuuurns. That is correct, sir, with few exceptions. In the 
morning from 4 a. m. to 8 a.m. he could do some sanitary work around 
the bridge and wheelhouse, to polish up and keep it clean, but generally 
speaking during his two watches, 4 p. m. to 8 a. m., he can do other nor- 
mal work such as painting, chipping, or other maintenance work only 
from 4 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

From 5 p. m. forward his work would consist of normal watch 
duties. 

Mr. Casey. Is it the general practice to have the fellow stand the 
same watch throughout the entire voyage ? 

Mr. Mvuuurns. Yes, sir; it is my understanding that it is. 

Mr. Casry. That fellow who gets that 4 to 8 watch is in a preferred 
position ¢ 

Mr. Muturns. He is. 

Mr. Casey. How do they determine who gets that watch? 

Mr. Mcuurns. I do not know. 

, Mr. Casey. Did you ever have any trouble about that ? 

Mr. Mvuturns. No, we have not had. It may be that it goes to the 
senior men among the crew, but I just do not know. 

Mr. Casty. There is one other provision that I came across in the 
stewards’ agreement. They are required to serve meals to the captain 
on the bridge, but not in his stateroom next to the bridge. 

Mr. Mvturns. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Casry. And if they do serve meals there, they are paid overtime ? 
Mr. Mvuuins. That is correct. 
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Mr. Casry. And is the captain’s room generally next to the bridge? 

Mr. Mutiins. It sometimes is. I am not sure that it is always so, 
but it is usually located near the bridge, yes. 

Mr. Casey. When you agreed to make payments for that kind of 
service, was it a recognition on the part of management that generally 
speaking the stewards’ department should not be required to serve 
meals other than on the bridge, that they should not be required to go 
into the captain’s room ¢ 

Mr. Mutuins. It was a recognition of the principle that the stewards’ 
department should serve meals in the messroom or rooms. Exceptions 
were made for the master in cases of emergency. As the agreement 
says, he may be served his meals in the chartroom, I believe, or on the 
bridge. However, there is no exception made for serving meals in his 
room, the assumption being that if he could eat his meals in his room, 
there was no emergency. 

Mr. Casey. Do you know whether or not it is the common practice 
for the captains to eat their meals in their room? Do the lines pay this 
overtime very often? 

Mr. Muuurns. No, sir; they do not. This is not a common practice, 

Mr. Casry. Does it apply to emergency? Suppose the captain is 
sick ? 

Mr. Mututns. That I am quite sure would be considered an emer- 
gency. There is a provision in the agreement that there is no overtime 
to a member of the stewards’ department for serving a sick or injured 
member of the crew in his room or in the hospital. 

Mr. Cassy. Generally speaking on these overtime provisions, does 
that apply to the officers on the ship as well as to the unlicensed 
personnel ? 

Mr. Mutturns, In terms of their duties after 5 p. m., yes. In terms 
of payment to an engineer who is on watch when cargo is being worked 
after 5 p. m., the overtime applies as it does to the men on the donke 
watch, as I described. Their work, of course, is not parallel in all 
respects, 

Mr. Casey. Suppose a deck officer is supervising the loading of cargo 
after 5 o’clock, does he get overtime ? 

Mr. Motus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. During his regular watch? 

Mr. Muturns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. What is the derivation of the provision that requires 
the payment of overtime to a radio operator for answering false 
alarms? 

Mr. Motus. The origin of that lies in the fact that a radio operator 
must stand 8 hours of watches under the Federal Communications 
Commission’s rules out of a 24-hour day at sea. The other 16 hours 
are covered by an autoalarm, which will ring a gong and wake him 
up if there is a distress signal received on the distress frequency; s8 
if he answers an autoalarm, he in all probability is answering it in his 
off hours or the answering requires a to work more than 8 hours 
in the day, so that he would be paid overtime for it. 

Mr. Casey. I just wonder, suppose it is not a false alarm, Suppose 
it is an actual, truly distress signal on a ship. Does he get overtime? 

Mr. Muturns. I do not believe so, neck: I do not have that agree- 
ment before me, and I am not sure what it says on that point, All of 
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these agreements exclude work from overtime which is done in con- 
nection with an emergency. 

Mr. Casry. So that when they say “false alarm,” it means an alarm 
that is not a true emergency ? 

Mr. Muttrys. Something arising from an electrical or mechanical 
weakness or perhaps a spurious alarm which might have been sent 
from another ship for some reason, by accident or otherwise. 

Mr. Casry. The radio officer works 8 hours a day, does he? 

Mr. Mutts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casry. Does he work Saturday and Sunday ? 

Mr. Mutts. He does. 

Mr. Casey. What does he get paid for Saturday and Sunday ? 

Mr. Mutuins. He receives overtime under the American Radio 
Association agreement and also under the Radio Officers Union 
agreement. 

Mr. Casry. He works from 8 to 5, 7 days a week ? 

Mr. Muturns. No, sir. He works specified watches which are set 
at the commencement of the voyage. ‘There are three periods within 
aspread. Ithink it is from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 

Mr. Casry. He works 8 hours within that spread ? 

Mr. Muturs. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. So that the provisions in the radio contract that provide 
for overtime provide for work that he does in excess of 8 hours within 
that spread ? 

Mr. Mutiurns. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. Of course, there is a general provision here in the con- 
tract that provides that he will get paid overtime for any work in 
excess of 8 hours anyway, regardless of what work it is. Why is it 
necessary to go on and spell out other types of work ? 

Mr. Mutuins. To some extent that is necessary because the nature 
of the work is other than that which is prescribed for radio operators 
in the FCC rules. In other words, the radio operator because of his 
knowledge and experience services various batteries, services other 
equipment which is not strictly connected with the radio installation. 

Mr. Casry. The master of the ship gets no overtime, does he? 

Mr. Muturns. No, sir. 

Mr. Casry. And the provisions so far as overtime is concerned with 
the mates, do they generally follow the same categories of work that 
apply to the unlicensed personnel ? 

Mr. Mutrins. Generally speaking, they do, yes. 

Mr. Casey. Do you know when the provision first came into the 
contract providing for overtime for work on a holiday when the 
holiday fell on Saturday ? 

Mr. Mouturns. About 1947 or 1948 I believe, sir. 

Mr. Casry. Do you know whether or not at the time that that pro- 
Vision was agreed to it was a provision generally applicable to other 
labor contracts in other lines of industry ? 

Mr. Muturns. It was so argued by the union at the time and check- 
ing on the point, which we did, showed that it was established, that 
it was paid in some industries. 

Mr. Casey. Do you know how many industries it was paid in at 
that time? 

Mr. Mutts. No, sir; I do not offhand. 
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Mr. Casey. I have here a pamphlet put out by the Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs in Washington on basic patterns in union contracts, 
and without any further checking on it and taking the pamphlet for 
what it states, it says: 

Holidays falling on Saturday, where Saturday is not a regular workday, are 
nevertheless recognized and treated as holidays in 15 percent of agreements— 
through designation of the previous Friday or another day off, or by granting 
holiday pay only. This is half again as many contracts as compensated em- 
ployees for holidays falling on Saturdays 2 years ago. 

This was put out in 1954, so at least the maritime industry was 
advancing ahead of other lines of industry, to some extent, in agreeing — 
to this kind of provision at that time, 1947? 

Mr. Mvuuins. Yes. There is additional argument involved so far 
as the ships are concerned. Holidays are specified as overtime days 
on which the man was to receive 8 hours of overtime. If a holiday fell 
on a Saturday, the man, it was argued, was being deprived of that 
holiday and being deprived of his extra compensation. 

Mr. Casey. So he gets the extra compensation on Monday ? 

Mr. Mcuurns. He gets the extra compensation on Monday. 

Mr. Casty. I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions, Mr. Robeson ? 

Mr. Roseson. A lot of them occurred to me, but it seems to me that 
the wage payments are all involved in a lot of things besides the job | 
and what is required, so that it requires a lot of bookkeeping and a | 
lot of evaluation. How long has it been that way? I mean was there 
not a time when these people understood what an occupational job 
required and that the pay was proper compensation for that designa- 
tion of work? 

Mr. Mutuutns. I think I understand what you mean, sir. This is 
the National Maritime Union agreement. It is some 122 pages. This 
one is a supplement to it. There is another supplement as well. How- 
ever, we have always had a long agreement with that union and, as a 
matter of fact, the agreements with the other unions as well, the Radio 
Operators and the Licensed Personnel, have always been compara- 
tively long. They cover fewer people so that there are not so many 
rules to write, but the rules come from various reasons. 

One that has been mentioned already is an insistence on the part — 
of the union that there be a rule so that the company will not do | 
something or to assure that the company will do something. Other 
rules are there for the purpose of eliminating disputes between who 
shall do this job, jurisdictional disputes. 

Mr. Roseson. I understand that. 

Mr. Muturns. I would like to say this: While we have often thought 
that it would be much better if we could have a shorter agreement, 
we are not convinced, however, that if we eliminated all the rules we 
would not just begin to build them up again just by force of the need 
for certain rules to control the conditions on the ship. Each ship 
operates independently and practices can vary very widely. 

Mr. Rosrson. It seems to me that—for instance, we people have 
our responsibility, and other people are responsible for at least the 
(rovernment’s participation in these things—if we would keep it 
from being complex and complicated and hardly understandable so 
we would know that you and the unions could simplify these wage 
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agreements whereby certain people falling into a certain occupational 
type of employment would have a wage for that or salary for that and 
then it would be utitterstood by both ‘parties what work was involved 
in it and what other conditions of employ ment, it would be more 
predictable what would be the cost of operating the ship. 

Mr. Mvuuurns. I think I agree with you, sir, basically. 

Mr. Roseson. I just think that we do not know what we are pay- 
ing for or going to pay for out of the taxpayers’ money, or what the 
payrolls are going to be, because it depends on so many of these 
unpredictable « evalutions that come in here. 

Mr. Muturns. I do not think it is so much that you do not know 
what you are going to pay for, but it does take more work to find out 
what you are going to pay for because of the complexity of the rules. 
l agree with you that a simplification or an abbreviation of the con- 
tract is desirable. That process does go on, although it has not been 
very fast. 

You have this brake on it, this deterrent: That once a rule has been 
written and lived by and both parties understand it, they are some- 
what loath to change it even to make it look clearer because of pos- 
sible bad effects on their immediate situation. Do you follow me 
on that ? 

Mr. Rosrson. Yes. It looks to me as though you can get into sort 
of a game of evasion maybe on one side and falsify: ing on the other, 
and it seems to me just as a spectator that what is going on is that 
you set up in this thing itself the grounds for countless arguments 
and disputes, and then ‘somebody has to settle these things on inter- 
pretations that may be pertinent, but they are not primary factors 
at all. 

As I understand it, a lot of the shutdowns and stoppages and things 
stem from some minor provision rather than some basic pay provision, 
is that right ? 

Mr. Mvuitns. Yes, sir. I suppose there is a happy medium. You 
can have disputes because there is no rule to cover the situation and 
you can have disputes because there are too many rules to cover the 
situation. 

Mr. Roseson. It seems to me all parties to this endeavor would 
want to keep it operating and not have it stop operating, but it seems 
to me that we do not have that, and then we find the Government, 
an innocent bystander, although we are participants to some extent, 
getting to be a victim of things beyond, apparently, anybody’s con- 
= I just wonder why it is necessary. 

I do not believe any other industry operates with any such com- 
plicated arrangements as that, do they ? 

Mr. Mutuins. I am not familiar in detail with the agreements of 
other industries. Some of them are fairly long, though. 

Mr. Roprson. Are there any other organizations you deal with that 
have established mutual confidence of operation, or is it a constant 
vendetta ? 

Mr. Muturns. No, sir. I would say in my experience it has been 
a fairly regular growth in confidence on both sides so far as observ- 
ance of the : agreement is concerned. 

Mr. Ropeson. Do you have any hopes of that improving or worsen- 
ing? 


Mr. Mutuins. No; I think it is improving. 
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Mr. Ropeson. I could ask a lot of questions, but I do not want to 
take up the time. It seems to me something ought to be done about 
it pretty quick, 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Atten. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Mullins, your organization repre- 
sents both subsidized and unsubsidized lines ? 

Mr. Muturns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Auten. We have heard it said that in negotiations, because of 
ihe fact that the Government picks up the differential between for- 
eign and American wages, the subsidized lines are the ones that give 
way before the others in the labor disputes. Do you have any com- 
ments on that statement ? 

Mr. Muttuins. Yes, sir; I would have. In my experience that is 
not true. 

Mr. Aten. Does the unsubsidized line give in first? 

Mr. Muuuins. No, sir. I would say that the nonsubsidized and 
subsidized companies, both of which are represented in our nego- 
tiating committees, work together very well for a common aim, that 
is, to get the best possible settlement they can in any negotiations or 
wage review in which they participate. 

Mr. Atten. Would you say that as an average situation it makes 
no difference as to the breaking point whether a line is subsidized 
or unsubsidized ? 

Mr. Muturns. I would say that. 

Mr. Auxen. We have also had a number of suggestions that sea- 
going wages should be fixed at least for maximum purposes ‘with 
regard to subsidy by some comparison with similar shoreside wages. 
Have you had any experience which would lead you to have cate- 
gories of shoreside employments which would be comparable to 
seagoing employment ? 

Mr. Muuuins. I have had some experience, sir, and it leads me to 
believe that the comparisons are difficult. 

Mr. Auxen. First, what categories of shoreside jobs would you use 
if you had to consider that problem in that way ? 

Mr. Muturns. Well, there are certain ratings in a ship for which 
you could find a direct counterpart. We employ carpenters and we 
employ electricians, and you can find their opposite numbers ashore, 
so that you could make comparisons as to their basic hourly rate. 
You could make comparisons as to their total earnings, but you have 
the great difference that one man goes to sea and the other man is at 
home working 8 hours a day, usually 5 days a week. 

Mr. Auzen. First, can you tell us what the differences are, a little 
more specifically, between the jobs at sea and those ashore in com- 
parable trades, and, then, what values in money are put upon those 
differences ¢ 

Mr. Muturns. I do not think I could offhand very intelligently, sir. 
To do it would require something of a table to compare certain ratings 
and to know what their wages are ashore and then what the wages are 
at sea. There has been a fairly good study made of that by the Mari- 
time Administration just recently. I saw it just before I left New 
York. I think copies of it may be available to the committee. In it 
there are comparisons of the hourly rates of certain seagoing ratings 
and certain shoreside ratings. 
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Mr. Rosrson. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Auten. Yes. 

Mr. Roseson. Is not the basic problem of that comparison that the 
work is similar but not identical ? 

Mr. Muriurns. That is correct. 

Mr. Roseson. You are not comparing units of similar character. 

Mr. Muturns. The one difference, of course, is this: That ashore 
in a factory your production men will be working 8 hours. They 
will work straight through with a break for lunch. On a ship an 
electrician is responsible for certain work. The incidence of his work 
will not be so regular. It will not bea steady grind. He is not turn- 
ing out certain kinds of work 8 hours a day. He is doing work of 
the same general nature, but the call on him is more irregular. 

Mr. Roseson. There are fatigue factors and the continuity of em- 
ployment varies, is not that right? 

Mr. Murirns. That is correct. 

Mr. Auten. Is it not true, in addition to the variation of work at 
the trade, that the seagoing man, after he is through, is restricted to 
the ship? He has no opportunities for a variety of relaxation—ball 
games, amusements, and things of that sort—and he is also stuck 
with the 45 people that he is sailing with and can get no other social 
life except with members of the crew. Are there values put on that 
type of condition which are paid for in money and relate to the diffi- 
culties of the employment outside of working hours? 

Mr. Muturns. Those factors are present obviously, sir. At the 
same time there are certain attractions about going to sea. It appar- 
ently is attractive to men, especially young men, who want to see 
something of the world and who do not mind the confinement; like 
the change, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. AtuEen. I suppose if you are stuck with 43 men, you are also 
free from the other 50 or 60 million. 

Mr. Mutuins. That is true. 

Mr. Aten. Over a period of years the conditions at sea and wages 
have improved by great percentages. Have you noticed any improve- 
ment in the type of men or any change in the type of men that have 
gone along with the improved conditions? 

Mr. Motus. No, sir, I cannot say that I have. What change I 
can say that I have noticed—and I must interpolate that I do not 
come into daily contact with the seamen, but only occasionally by 
going to the union headquarters and occasionally visiting a ship—is 
that during the war there were a greater percentage of younger men 
than there were before the war or than there are now. 

Mr. Auten. Do you know whether the men who are now working 
in seagoing jobs are working until a later age in life than was formerly 
the case? 

Mr. Mutirns. [have no way of telling that, sir. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Zelenko? 

Mr. ZELENKO. May I ask you, sir, do you think there is a possibility 
in the maritime industry of eventually having someone similar to an 
impartial chairman of the industry? In the East in many of the big 
industries they have an impartial chairman, one that both sides rely 
on to settle disputes, labor or otherwise. We are trying to help both 
labor and management here and work out something equitable so that 
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the Government as the third interested party will not have to take 
too much part. 

Even among management there seems to be disputes, and they have 
a number of unions here. I just want your opinion, sir. Do you think 
eventually something like that could take place rather than having 
the Government or an agency become the arbiter? Do you think 
there is the possibility of all the owners getting together and trusting 
each other and all the unions getting together and doing that? You 
have been in this field for sometime. Do you think perhaps at con- 
ferences we might arrive at that? That would provide, would it not, 
for the industry itself to look toward efficient methods both for the 
labor end of it and the management end of it and keep the Govern- 
ment from getting in further and further? Can you give me an opin- 
ion if there is such a possibility ? 

Mr. Mc tuins. It is possible, sir. 

Mr. ZeELENKO. Secondly, if I may interrupt you, whether you think 
it might be feasible, in your opinion / 

Mr. Mvuuurns. It has been done on the Pacific coast, where I under- 
stand that there was a permanent arbitrator who decided disputes 
arising both for longshoremen and seagoing personnel. I am not 
qualified to comment on the experience there. We have had the same 
suggestion made on this coast. 

As a matter of fact, in the negotiations just concluded such a pro- 
posal was put forward by two of the unions and in the case of the 
negotiations with the National Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion we have agreed on a variation of that solution. Instead of hav- 
ing a permanent arbitrator, we have agreed upon a permanent panel 
of three arbitrators, who are to be named within a short period from 
the conclusion of the negotiations, and any one of which may be 
chosen to decide a dispute which the parties cannot settle between 
themselves. 

Mr. ZeLcEnKo. My point is: Do you think it could work industry- 
wise, not, let us say, in segments? 

Mr. Mvturns. I doubt that it could work industrywise because we 
have a variety of contracts and a variety of conditions. We have, for 
example, here an agreement with the National Maritime Union, and 
there is another agreement which covers a substantial percentage of 
the seamen with the Seafarers International Union. I rather doubt 
that the same arbitrator could function for both unions. I may be 
wrong, but I rather doubt so. 

Mr. ZetenKo. Thank you. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Seely-Brown? 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Mr. Mullins, I want to follow up the questioning 
which Mr. Zelenko started. Do you favor long-term contracts? 

Mr. Muturns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Do you believe that the legislation recommended 
by the staff or drawn up by the staff would aid in long-term contracts? 

Mr. Mvuuuins. I am not sure I know just what legislation you are 
referring to. | 

Mr. Sre.y-Brown. It is legislation which would create a Federal 
mediation board which would have jurisdiction over only maritime 
disputes. 
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Mr. Mutirns. My immediate reaction is that I do not see how that 
legislation could have any effect on the length of contracts. It might 
have, but I do not see the connection at the minute. 

Mr. Seety-Brown. It was hoped possibly that by having a board 
which would handle maritime disputes and only maritime “disputes, 
someone that would be better qualified to understand the problems 
involved, with that kind of a setup it might be easier to obtain long- 
term contracts and give greater stability. 

One other question for my own personal information: After any 
given voyage, who picks up the biggest check 

Mr. Mcutiins. In the crew ? 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Yes. I am just interested, as I read and listen 
to the contracts being spoken of. 

Mr. Mcturs. I do not think I can answer that question, sir. It 
would tend to be the man who had the highest basic wage and who 
might during that voyage have worked the most overtime. 

Mr. SeELY-Brown. Does the ¢ ‘aptain pick up the biggest one / 

Mr. Mutuins. Very probably. 

Mr. SreLy-Brown. How about the chiefs? Could they conceivably 
pick up a bigger check than the master / 

Mr. Mutuirns. It is conceivable under some circumstances, but nor- 
mally, no. If the chief mate should have worked a great deal of 
overtime and the master not having any overtime, the mate might 
have a bigger payoff when he got in. On the other hand, the master 
in lieu of overtime gets additional vacation. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. I was wonderi ing if you had any experience that 
a person would prefer not to be a master but would prefer to have 
some other job ? 

Mr. Mcuturns. I have not known of any such cases where men have 
refused to be masters for that reason. 

Mr. Sreity-Brown. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Did you have an opportunity to review or read the 
suggested draft that has been drawn up by the staff of this committee ? 

Mr. Muuurns. I take it, Mr. Bonner, you are referring to the bill 
which provides for the establishment of a mediation board. 

The Cuatrman. Itisnotabill. It isa tentative draft. 

Mr. Muturns. Tentative bill which provides for the establishment 
of a mediation board, yes, sir, I read it. 

The CHairmMan. You read it? 

Mr. Mutuins. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You gavethought to it? 

Mr. Muutrns. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. Analyzed it? 

Mr. Mutiins. Not in detail. I wouldn’t say that I analyzed it at 
all. I thought about it. 

The CHarrman. How long since you first saw it ? 

Mr. Muxuins. Oh, 10 days perhaps. 

The CHamman. You eae the management of all shipping in- 
terests on the east coast, do you? 

Mr. Mvrurns. No, sir; but substantially all of them. We have a 
majority of the American flag steamship companies on the Atlantic 
and gulf coasts. 

The Cuatrman. IT understood that the witnesses who came here 
were going to be prepared to express themselves about this proposal. 
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Mr. Casey. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the AMMI will have a 
witness to do that, but I do not know that Mr. Mullins is prepared to 
do it today. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Mr. Chairman, that is why I asked the question 
I did. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir. I wanted to ask the question. It is some- 
thing that the committee is very much interested in from the stand- 
point of employment as to both labor and management. Who in your 
organization then will discuss that? 

Mr. Motus. I believe it will be Mr. Francis Greene, president of 
the institute. 

The Cuairman. He has a similar position to Mr. St. Sure? 

Mr. Mouturns. Yes. 

The Cuarmman. All right. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Ray. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dorn? 

Mr. Dorn. You were talking about this agreement book, an addi- 
tional supplement to the agreement. I wonder what is your opinion 
about the agreement in general. Is it fair and equitable to labor and 
inanagement as it stands? 

Mr. Mutiins. As a representative of management, I would have to 
say that I think there are things that could be improved from our 
point of view. 

Mr. Dorn. What are those? 

Mr. Mutrins. I think I can, in answer to that question, best refer 
you to the proposals we made to the union for amending it. 

Mr. Dorn. What are they ¢ 

Mr. Muttrns. There were some 56 changes which we proposed, Mr. 
Dorn. 

Mr. Dorn. I do not want to go into them now, but I think it might 
be good to make a part of the record at this point the 56 changes that 
you have suggested, and if you have a copy of it, I would like to see it. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. I think it should be put in the record. 

Mr. Casey. I think, Mr. Mullins, you might read the letter that pre- 
ceded those 56 points which represent, as I understand it, the position 
of management in these negotiations. 

The CuarrMan. Does that suit your purpose, Mr. Dorn? 

Mr. Dorn. Yes. 

The Cuarmman. I do not want to break up your line of questioning 
at all. 

Mr. Mutuins. We addressed a letter to Mr. Joseph Curran, presi- 
dent of the National Maritime Union, on May 16, attached to which 


were a set of proposals for amendment of the agreement. The letter 
said: 


DEAR Mr. CurrAN: There are attached hereto our detailed proposals for amend- 
ment of our present agreement with your union covering dry cargo and passenger 
ships. We now advance these proposals for most serious consideration by you 
irrespective of any other considerations which may be or may become involved 
in this year’s negotiations. 

A basie consideration which motivates all of our proposals is one with which 
we are certain your union must be in agreement, namely, the impelling need of 
arresting the continuous shrinking of the American merchant marine and the 
consequent permanent loss of employment for your members. This depletion, 
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which is largely the result of high operating cost, has reached shocking pro- 
portions. Since the beginning of 1952, 205 privately owned American-flag mer- 
chant ships representing approximately 7,000 jobs, many of them covered by 
agreements with your union, have ceased operation because of the excessive 
cost of operating under the American flag. The privately owned and operated 
American fleet which in 1952 comprised 1,258 ships, now numbers only 1,053. We 
are convinced that the only realistic way in which progress can be made toward 
stopping this dangerous trend is to reduce the present high cost of ship operation. 
Nothing short of this can even retard the continuing disappearance from the 
seas of American-flag ships and the continuing disappearance of jobs for your 
members. In 1954 and the first few months of this year excessively high costs 
have led to the sale or transfer foreign of 137 ships and the permanent loss of 
about $32,200,000 in annual earnings of American seamen. 

We make no suggestion that our merchant marine be saved by reducing the 
living standards of American seamen. It is, nevertheless, a fact that the present 
agreement contains many out-moded provisions which had their origin during 
the period before the 40-hour week was established and which were originally 
granted in the light of the 56-hour week then in effect. In a very real sense, 
therefore, the American shipping industry has not only been forced to bear the 
high cost of the 40-hour week, but is now also paying for the many obsolete and 
conflicting penalty time and overtime provisions established in years gone by. 
These provisions are no longer justified. Our proposals are therefore intended 
to reduce the present excessive operational cost to American ships by eliminating 
penalty time payments or overtime payments for performance of normal duties 
during regular working hours and the elimination of double overtime where 
overtime is now payable because of the 40-hour week at sea and in port. 

Equally important among our proposals is the one intended to achieve better 
adherence to the agreement. We appreciate the fact that there has been a con- 
stantly growing realization of the need for avoiding actual and threatened in- 
terruptions in the normal operations of a ship. Such work stoppages, despite the 
contract, do actually oceur and, more frequently, threats of such stoppages are 
used to coerce the settlement of disputes otherwise than by following the orderly 
grievance procedures provided in the contract. It is imperative at this time 
that we renew our joint efforts to prevent these occurrences. 

We hope that you will give our proposals your careful consideration in the 
light of the importance to our Nation, to American seamen, and to the companies 


we represent, of arresting the shrinkage in the operating American-flag merchant 
marine. 


Sincerely yours, 
Francis T, GREENE, Chairman, 


That was addressed to Mr. Curran by Mr. Greene as chairman of 
the Committee for Companies and Agents. 


The CHarrman. And the proposals you make will be inserted in 
the record at this point. 


Mr. Muturns. Very well. I will give them to the reporter. 
(The proposals referred to follow :) 


ARTICLE I, GENERAL WORKING RULES 


Section 2. Stoppages of work 


Add the following: ‘The union and the company recognize that any cessation 
or restriction in the normal operation of a vessel is a tool in the hands of those 
forces not primarily concerned with the maintaining of an American merchant 
marine. Accordingly, both the union and the company reaffirm that there must 
be no stoppages of work or other interruptions in the continuity of operations 
under this agreement and pledge their best efforts to prevent violations or threat- 
ened violations of the stoppages-of-work or lockouts sections and to require 
their members and officials, as the case may be, to resort only to the grievance 


procedure established by articles II and XII of the agreement for the settlement 
of disputes.” 


Section 7. Physical examinations 


Amend to read as follows: “The unlicensed personnel shall submit to and 
undergo such medical examinations as are or may be required by the company 
from time to time, and the company shall retain the right to reject such un- 
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licensed personnel as may be determined by the company’s medical examiners 
to be unfit for employment in keeping with the company’s rules and regulations. 
The company agrees to review carefully any case which the medical examiners 
of the union certify to be free from communicable disease and disabling defects 
and to be able to do the work applied for by the applicant in keeping with the 
company’s rules and regulations and if a review fails to establish the facts to 
the mutual satisfaction of the company’s and the union’s medical examiners con- 
cerned, the examiners of the company and the union will agree upon a suitable 
outside doctor whose independent judgment will be determining on the facts 
at issue. The expense of the outside consultant will be borne equally by the 
company and the union. 

“With respect to disputed cases of rejection for medical reasons, which are 
referred for determination to an outside doctor in accordance with this section, 
it is understood that the purposes and intent of this section are to have review 
by the independent medical examiner on questions of fact only, and not on 
company standards of physical qualifications.” 

Section 8. Time for reporting 

Revise so as to allow physical examination day prior to commencement of 
employment, as is prevalent in other industries unless otherwise ordered by 
Company. 

Section 9. Time for being aboard 

Amend by adding the following: “If it is inconvenient or impossible to order a 
replacement, the tardy seaman may be logged and fined 2 days’ pay.” 
Section 15. Sailing board time 

Subsection (a). Provide for posting of tentative sailing time without pen- 
alty when vessel in port over weekend or holiday. 

Subsection (b). Clarify subsection (e) as to those cases where the weather 
delays the sailing but does not actually stop cargo operations. Instances have 
arisen in which a union representative has claimed that the exemption does 
not apply where cargo operations are slowed down by weather and sailing thereby 
delayed. 

Subsection (c). The penalty should apply only to those members who leave 
the vessel and return and are inconvenienced by the delay. 


Section 16. Securing vessel for sea 

Add a sentence to read as follows: “Harbor limits to be defined as that posi- 
tion where the bar pilot or his equivalent leaves the vessel.” 
Section 21. Penalty cargoes 


Revise so as to allow cleaning of cargo holds that had contained gasoline in 
drums, cases, etc., as obviously such cleaning is not and should not be considered 
penalty. 

Delete payment of 10 percent penalty bonus and substitute therein payment 
of $5 for carriage of bulk sulphur in excess of 25 percent deadweight carrying 
capacity of the vessel. 

Section 25. Division of wages 

Delete entire section. No one can perform his own duties as well as those of 
another within the same time. If he can, the ship is overmanned. If he cannot, 
he must then work and be paid overtime. 

Why should the wages of a missing man be split? If it means that other men 
have to work overtime then overtime should be paid accordingly. 

Section 28. Rest periods 

Amend so as to have rest period apply under port working rules only, and on 
days of departure to apply to day workers only. 

Amend so as to allow rest period to be given at any time during regular work- 
ing hours same day. 

Amend so as to eliminate claims for double overtime for performing duties 
during rest periods if required. 

Section 30. Shifting ship 

Delete paragraphs referring to moves between ports, as these should be con- 
sidered departures under the port time article. 

Amend paragraph providing for overtime minimums to apply only to men 
actually called back to the ship for the shift. 

No double overtime should be payable for work done during the shift. 
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Section 33. Launch service 

When a vessel arrives at a safe harbor prior to 5 p. m. for a stay of more than 
12 hours, the company shall furnish launch services, 1 round trip to shore daily 
when weather permits and when regular service is available. Such launch to be 
available to all vessel personnel. 
Section 38. Complement on laid up vessels 

Amend to provide that if a vessel is to be “laid up in a United States port” 
the company shall have the right, if it chooses, to reduce the crew on arrival 
irrespective of the length of the lay-up. 


ARTICLE III. PORT TIME 


Section 1(a) Commencement of port time 

Amend to provide that port time shall commence after a ship has anchored 
or berthed at the place of loading or discharging cargo, ballast, passengers or 
mail or undergoing repairs or lay-up. Other reasons should be eliminated. 
Section 1(b) Termination of port time 


Delete “of putting to sea directly’’ and substitute “proceeding to another 
port.” 


ARTICLE IV. OVERTIME 


Section 4. Commencement of overtime 


Make clear that this does not apply when men are notified in advance that 
they will be required on deck at a certain time later (say at least one-half hour 
before) but only when required on deck immediately upon notification. 


ARTICLE V. HOLIDAYS AND LIVING CONDITIONS 


Section 1. Holidays 

Delete “Saturday or” from last paragraph. American seamen are only ma- 
jor industrial work group which receives overtime on Monday following a Satur- 
day holiday. Gives three consecutive overtime days which is onerous espe- 
cially at sea when the whole crew has to work except deck and engine day men. 
Section 2. Traveling 

Amend first sentence of subsection (d) by adding: “or if the vessel departs 
within 10 days after payoff to return to the port of original engagement.” 
Section 3. Quarters 

11. Second paragraph. Amend to read as follows: “When linen is not is- 
sued crew members shall receive 1 hour’s overtime each week for washing their 
own linen.” 
Section 5. Meal hours 


Amend last paragraph to provide that penalties are payable only when less 
than 1 hour is allowed between 2 work periods. Also one-half of meal hour 
to fall within scheduled meal hour. 

Add a new paragraph to read as follows: “The provisions of this section do 
not apply to the stewards’ department personnel on passenger ships.” 


Section 6. Maintenance and cure benefits 


Reasonable standards must be established by the parties or by the USPHS 
so that seamen who are not bona fide out-patients will be unable to receive the 
SS per day allowance. 


ARTICLE VI. DECK DEPARTMENT WORKING RULES 
Section 2. Hours of work, day workers 


Amend to read “8 a. m. to 5 p. m. Monday through Friday with 1 unbroken 
hour for lunch.” 


Section 4. Overtime at sea 

Amend so as to eliminate double overtime for routine duties such as rigging 
and/or securing gear on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. 

Clarify that this section is not to be interpreted to cover work in port. A 


man on watch should not receive watch overtime as well as overtime for doing 
other duties. 
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The last two paragraphs of this section refer to sanitary work on freight ves- 
sels. These two paragraphs limit the work that the 4 to 8 watch has tradi- 
tionally done in the past. With these limitations it is almost impossible to 
keep the bridge and surrounding areas presentable. Amend so as to allow nec- 
essary sanitary work be done on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays in wheel- 
house and chartroom as is performed on weekdays so as to allow bridge and 
bridge deck to be washed down between 6 and 8 a. m. without double overtime. 
Section 6. Overtime pay for chipping and painting 

Amend so as to allow all deck crew to chip, scale, prime, or paint interior 
spaces with the exception of engine department spaces as defined in article VII, 


section 39, betweent he hours of 8 a. m. and 5 p. m. Monday through Friday 
without overtime. 


Section 8. Docking and undocking 


This section should be deleted. There is no good reason why the watch on 
deck should get overtime during the hours specified for this work. 


Section 10. Breaking sea watches in port 

Amend by adding the following: “The overtime prescribed above shall not 
apply if sailing is delayed on account of cargo, weather, such as rain, fog, or 
any other condition beyond the vessel's control.” 
Section 11. Setting sea watches 

In order to equalize the number of hours worked by each watch and avoid the 
payment of overtime the master shall have the right, if he desires to exercise it, 
to set sea watches at midnight and no overtime is to be paid for watches stood 
before 8 a. m. or after 5 p. m. Monday through Friday. 

Fourth paragraph change “must” to “may.” 

Last paragraph: Amend by adding at the end of the sentence the following: 
“but no doubie overtime shall be paid for duties performed incidental to the 
vessel's departure such as stowing of lines and securing of gear.” 


Section 12. Division of watches 
Delete. 


Section 13. Gangway and anchor watches 
Amend first sentence to read as follows: “In port when sea watches are 
broken, and no shore watchmen are employed on vessels carrying no quarter- 


masters an anchor or gangway watch may be set and a seaman may be assigned 
to the gangway watch.” ‘ 


Second paragraph. Amend to provide that the gangway watch may tend 
mooring lines and cargo lights. 
Section 16. Calling watch below 

Amend to provide that no overtime is payable when the watch below is 
called out to work and does not perform more than 8 hours of work for that day. 
Section 19. Removing garbage or manure 

Amend to provide that overtime is not payable to the watch on deck. 
Section 20. Oil spills 

No overtime should be payable to the deck department for cleaning oil spill 
on deck, 
Section 22. Work on cargo gear 


Amend so as to allow such work at sea and in port by watch on deck without 
overtime after 5 p. m. and before 8 a. m. weekdays. 


No double overtime shall be payable for work under this section on Saturdays, 
Sundays, or holidays. 


Amend last sentence to read “When crew members are required to spot booms 
for longshoremen, in ports where spotting is customarily performed by long- 
shoremen, they shall be paid the longshore rate provided in article I, section 26.” 
Section 24. Embarking or disembarking pilot 

Add to this sentence “and his crew.” 


Section 35. Deck utilityman 


His duties should be amended to include general maintenance work about the 
vessel such as soogying and painting in quarters, stewards’ staterooms, mess- 
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rooms, galley, alleyways, and other areas where maintenance work must be 
done from time to time that is not assigned to any other member of the crew. 


Section 39. Ship’s stores 
Subsection (c). Daily supplies for port consumption to be clarified. 


ARTICLE VII. ENGINE DEPARTMENT WORKING RULES 


Section 1. Hours of work, day workers 
Amend to 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. with 1 unbroken hour for lunch. 
Section 8. Work on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays 


Amend and clarify so that no double overtime is payable for performance of 
routine duties, such as shifting ship but excluding maintenance work. 


Section 5. Breaking sea watches in port. 
Same proposals as under deck department sections 10 and 11. 
Section 6. Setting sea watches 
Same proposals as under deck department sections 10 and 11. 
Section 9. Donkey watch, overtime 
Delete provisions for payment of overtime to donkey watch while cargo is 
being worked at night, Monday to Friday. 
Section 19(a) Oilers on turbine or motor vessels 


At present the agreement provides for extra compensation for oilers taking 
temperatures in reefer cargo holds. It should be clearly set forth that cargo 
refrigeration operating rooms are not to be considered a part of the cargo holds. 


Section 27. Electricians 
Revise so as to allow installing new or additional equipment during regular 
working hours without payment of overtime. 


Section 41. Steering room engines and auviliaries 


Insert Disputes Board Decision, case Ne. 9 re—work on steering engine and 
in steering engine room. Extend this interpretation to apply to other auxiliaries 


such aS emergency generator room when not located adjacent to the engine 
room, 


ARTICLE VIII. STEWARDS’ DEPARTMENT (FREIGHT) 


Section 1. Hours of work 


Meal hours and spread of hours of work should be so arranged as to provide 
for the performance of all routine duties without the payment of overtime. 


Section 2. Home port 


Redefine “home port” to be a single port of payoff. 


Periods in drydock or of strikes by other unions should be excluded from 
“home port” time. 


Section 4. Manning scale 
Change galley utility to general utility and define duties in work schedule. 
Section 5. Extra work due to absent members 


Amend to eliminate payment of split wages, but pay overtime if worked. 

There is no good reason why absent member’s wages should be divided among 
those who do his work where such absence is beyond the company’s control if 
those men who do the work do not work in excess of 8 hours per day. 


Section 8. Extended meal hours 


Make clear that where the meal hour is extended beyond the regular meal 


hour, overtime should not be payable if work is performed during regular 
scheduled hours. 


Section 10. Late meals to officers 
See section 8, above. 
Section 11. Serving meals outside of messrooms 


No overtime should be paid for serving meals in the master’s office or state- 
room. 


64180—55——_16 
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Section 15. Handling voyage stores 

Clarify “daily provisions” in conjunction with article I, section 34 and article 
VI, section 39. 
Section 19. Cleaning meat and chill bores 

Amend so as to allow this normal routine operation be performed during 
regular working hours without payment of overtime. 
Section 20. Soogying 


Amend so as to allow this normal routine operation be performed during 
regular working hours without payment of overtime. 
Section 21. Making ice cream 

This section should be deleted. 


Section 24. Chipping, scaling, and painting 


Amend to read as follows: “Members of the stewards’ department shall not be 


required to chip or scale but may be required to paint outside of regular sched- 
uled hours.” 


ARTICLE Ix. STEWARDS’ DEPARTMENT (PASSENGER) 


Section 1 (b). Work schedules at sea 

Specify that overtime will not be payable for so-called working out of rating 
such as: 

(a) Waiters serving in dining room of another class. 

(b) Waiters serving in room parties on sailing day. 

(c) Public room stewards serving in other than usual public room. 

(d@) Waiters serving buffet lunch out of dining room. 

All are working in usual routine duties except in a different location. 

Specify that overtime will not be payable in cases where passenger numbers 
are reduced and extra waiters are turned to on weekends and holidays for the 
normal duties of their ratings in other classes. 

Section 2. Home port 
Clarify as proposed under article VIII, section 2. 


Section 3. Working hours in port 


Mr. Casey. Mr. Chairman, in line with Mr. Dorn’s suggestion, did 
Mr. Curran give you a list of what he wanted in reply to your letter 
asking for the things that you wanted out of the contract ? 

Mr. Muxuins. Yes, sir. There were proposals made by the union. 

Mr. Casey. Do you have those # 

Mr. Muuurns. I do not have them with me. 

The Cuamrman. Will you get a copy and supply them for the 
record / 

Mr. Muuurns. I will do that, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE INSTITUTE, INC., 


New York, June 30, 1955. 
Mr. RaupH E. Casey, 


Chief Counsel, House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
Old House Office Building, Washinaton, D. C. 


Dear Mr, Casey: As requested by the chairman at the hearing yesterday, 
there are enclosed for the record copies of the proposals submitted by the National 
Maritime Union during the negotiations this month for renewal of the collective- 
bargaining agreement between the union and the dry cargo and passenger com- 
panies represented by the Committee for Companies and Agents, Athintie and 
Gulf Coasts, Unlicensed Personnel. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. G. Mutiins, Vice President. 
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SUMMARY PROPOSALS FOR DEEP-SEA NEGOTIATIONS 


(Submitted May 16, 1955) 


Following are the general proposals for amending the passenger-freighter, 
tanker, and collier agreements in the forthcoming negotiations. In addition, the 
union will submit specific amendments to various sections, as well as some 
proposed new sections. 


NMU UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS PLAN 


The union wants to set up an industrywide plan similar to the pension and 
welfare plan, under which seamen, under given conditions, will obtain unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 


The union desires wage adjustments in all three departments, the amount to 
be determined by the result of negotiations on other issues. 


INTERPRETATION OF PRESENT CONTRACT PROVISIONS 


Company representatives and union representatives have mixed views on 
interpreting certain contract provisions. We want these provisions clarified to 
the end of avoiding conflicting views and reducing disputes. 


PENSION AND WELFARE AGREEMENT 


The pension and welfare agreement, negotiated in 1950 to run for a period 
of 5 years, expires in 1955. This agreement must be continued, and the rate 
of contributions increased. 


VACATION PLAN AGREEMENT 


We also desire continuation of the vacation plan agreement, with provision 
for compulsory vacations after 1 year’s employment. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 


Much disagreement has arisen over the question of what constitutes physical 
fitness. The best interest of both parties can be served by further clarification 
of this provision. 

INEQUITIES 


Inequities adversely affecting the union at present existing in any and all 
maritime union agreements covering unlicensed personnel shall be corrected. 
The union expects to present specific recommendations during negotiations with 
the passenger-freighter, tanker, and collier operators. Where this is not possible, 
a joint committee of company representatives and union representatives shall 
be set up with full power to act. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
I. SEAMEN’S UNEMPLOYMENT 


The drop in wartime and relief shipping, plus foreign-flag competition, is 
creating a serious unemployment situation in our union. This problem has 
been intensified by the recent ruling of the NLRB ordering the union to register 
and ship nonunion seamen without discrimination. 

Over 5,000 nonunion seamen are now competing with 35,000 members for an 
estimated 22,500 jobs on deep-sea contract vessels. 

The unemployment situation is further aggravated by the ve rious and inade- 
quate State unemployment insurance laws and regulations covering seamen. 

The only way seamen have to lighten the burden of unemployment is to insist 
on the establishment of an NMU unemployment plan that will provide unem- 
ployment insurance benefits separately or in combination with benefits provided 
by the States. 
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Il. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COVERAGE 


With only a few exceptions, seamen employed on NMU deep-sea contract vessels 
are covered by the unemployment insurance laws of the following States: 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Texas. 

The exceptions are men on 8 vessels for whom the 5 employing companies pay 
unemployment insurance taxes in California, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, and 
Ohio, and those employed by the Panama Canal Line and the Standard Fruit & 
Steamship Co., who are not covered at all. 

A seaman is covered for unemployment insurance in the State where the office 
is located from which the vessel’s operations are regularly controlled. On this 
basis the majority of our members are covered under the laws of New York, 
with the next largest groups in New Jersey, Louisiana, and Pennsylvania. De- 
tailed figures by States, counting only members employed on the vessels at any 
one time, are as follows: 


Estimated percentage of NMU members covered by unemployment insurance laws 
of various States 





‘ ahah To, Members 
State Companies} Vessels covered Percent 

aN a i cs pie ceuledied ncaa epaben 3 60 1, 966 8.9 
RCI i a danakoeoeecnabebigabeeielynae badd tee 1 3 96 -4 
INI 0.5 cack nes Diels invert inn naa nice 5 18 473 2.2 
New Jersey--.--- salasidee wae casaisieoelxsepiaoes tapes icadlichanmanina iio 3 38 2, 518 11.5 
PN ce eae cnn oc ce pias uaa eeeeeneeean 66 350 14, 081 64.1 
PREIS on i cand dbwid ccnnssuaeeutedabasdeeek 6 | 58 1, 857 8.5 
Rc vacenascune schailtc ladda datorelndehadibcends to apaiiidislinaeaai tea aalabal 1 22 715 3.3 
EE FI tedecacnkpscanksnacinnstendonibennereeera 5 | 8 244 it 

I vite stciensinidis odin abe empewdiian teats taabibtien 90 557 21, 950 100.0 


III. VARIATIONS IN STATE LAWS 


Conditions under which unemployed seamen may receive benefits vary from 
State to State, as can be seen from the following: 

Benefits range from $5 to $33 weekly. 

Waiting period ranges from none to 2 weeks after the application is filed. 

Earnings necessary to qualify range from $150 to $500 minimum. 

Qualifying work periods range up to 20 weeks. 

Maximum annual benefits range from $480 to $858. 

Disqualification period for quitting without good cause ranges from the entire 
period of unemployment to 24 weeks. 

Disqualification period for discharge for misconduct ranges from 1 to 24 weeks. 

In the State of New York, for instance, a seaman’s weekly benefit varies from 
$10 to $30 depending on his previous earnings, with a top limit of $780 a year. 
He must wait 1 week before becoming entitled to benefits. He is not eligible 
unless he has earned $300 in at least 20 weeks’ employment in the 52 weeks 
preceding his application. However, if he has not earned enough credits to 
qualify, New York will add any credits earned in other reciprocating States to 
make him eligible. If he quits without good cause he is disqualified for 7 weeks. 
If he is discharged for misconduct the period of disqualification is 8 weeks. 

In New Jersey the amount and duration of his benefits are the same as in 
New York, but he has a waiting period of 2 weeks instead of 1. To become 
eligible he must have worked 17 weeks instead of 20, and have earned $255, but 
New Jersey will not combine credits from any other State to qualify him. If 
he is discharged for misconduct he is disqualified for 5 weeks after the week of 
the discharge. If he quits without good cause he will not be eligible for benefits 
for the whole period of unemployment. 


Iv. COST OF THE PLAN 


Assuming that the NMU plan wanted to provide, in combination with the 
States, unemployment insurance of a maximum amount equivalent to $40 a 
week for 26 weeks in any one year, the combined benefits received under the 
plan would amount to $1,040. 
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The cost to the plan would vary, depending on the cause of unemployment and 
the length of the unemployment period. 

If the NMU plan provided benefits only for a seaman whose employment was 

terminated through no fault of his own, and the seaman met the requirements 
of the State laws and regulations entitling him to maximum benefits for the 
maximum period, the cost to the plan would be as follows: 
Louisiana 3540 | New York $260 
Maryland 2} Pennsylvania 260 
Massachusetts cers 560 
New Jersey 


If the NMU wanted to provide the same benefits under identical conditions 
for a seaman who quit his job voluntarily, the cost to the plan in certain States 
would be considerably more, as can be seen by the following table: 

Louisiana : New York $260 
Maryland Pennsylvania 1, 040 
Massachusetts Texas 

New Jersey 


A more detailed breakdown by States is shown in the following tables: 


Louisiana 
Valid termination of employment 


In the State of Louisiana benefits would be payable after the first week of 
unemployment, at the rate of $25 per week, for a maximum of 20 weeks’ bene- 
fits, or $500. 

The benefits receivable are as follows: 


+. = - = — a 


‘ ; 
State | NMU plan | Total 
Weeks of unemployment | benefits benefits | benefits 
| weekly | weekly 


None | 
$25 
None | 
FI ai 
State benefits_-_-__- 
NMU plan 


Quitting without good cause 


| 
| State NMU plan Total 


benefits benefits benefits 
weekly weekly 


Weeks of unemployment 


None | None 
$40 
15 
5 
None | 


1, 040 
500 
540 





Maryland 
Valid termination of employment 


In the State of Maryland benefits would be payable from the first week of 
unemployment, at the rate of $33 per week, for a maximum of 26 weeks’ benefits, 
or $858. 
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The benefits receivable are as follows: 

















State NMU plan Total 
Weeks cf unemployment benefits benefits benefits 

weekly weekly paid 
ie $33 | None | $33 
2 to 26 | 33 $7 1, 000 
oe | None 7 | 7 
| } —. 
Total benefits -. cs Sa a OR = | 1,040 
State benefits- eee R58 
NMU plan__. (eek ee es cb Se isSscekkheteeeh 182 

Quitting without good cause 
State NMU plan Total 
Weeks of unemployment benefits benefits benefits 
weekly weekly paid 
Be ; None | None oe 

2 to 27... .. ; None | $40 | $1,040 
j | aciasinnnenitntaanscienaiasitaiee 
Total benefits an ies Seine a 1,040 
State benefits. _-__- ha ae 7 os ral UO ee ac aN 7 , 
NMU plan. ..--- eee ie ae ce is eS a ae 1,040 


Valid termination of employment 


In the State of Massachusetts, benefits would be payable after the first week of 
unemployment, at the rate of $25 per week, for a maximum of 23 weeks’ benefits, 
or $575. 

The benefits receivable are as follows: 














| | | 
: | State | NMU plan | Total 
Weeks of unemployment benefits benefits | benefits 
| weekly weekly paid 
| 
| ah, eat, 

1 spine heat elias pice ok cehatete cece sche en | None i a ee 
RIN ee ge Ss hie cutee abo eemiecinte e s,s $25 $15 | $920 
25 to 32... j Jace REG chsdcbitnks weteteatte Baa tee None | 15 120 
Total benefits eae : Ccasp ters. Sik a ts pe re tae a ‘ ee 1, 040 
State benefits. __- : ee ae hs 5 ee sataskce rss 575 
SURI Sete Be hed 8 he ed ee oe Tg ele |S ae sc 465 

Quitting without good cause 
aes cam ; — sa — = 
| State | NMU plan | Total 
Weeks of unemployment | benefits | benefits | benefits 

weekly weekly | paid 

1 cis beens Ssh hessecteheictbincietidantenad Reinet aatndear None pL ae > 
2 to ll s ae ttt lala Ah ence sacl None $40 | $400 
12 to 15 eg See ee Neg See eee nes. al $25 | 15 | 160 
16 a : le At A et gl 25 5 | 30 
17 to 34 ; caus 5 ghe aided bh ciel ot : — 25 | None 450 
Total benefits cians cheeibiea ncaa 7 5 Go tin gle dae auehiie 1, 040 
mn a a i ae a a ar, ee 8 Ra es 575 
NMU plan___-- - it i an ae ole sit dein ii zee 465 


New Jersey 
Valid termination of employment 
In the State of New Jersey, benefits would be payable after the second week of 


unemployment, at the rate of $80 per week, for a maximum of 26 weeks’ benefits, 
or $780. 








Sa pancstacana deine Aithctas s lsh ile Rahe iwc aed 
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The benefits receivable are as follows: 

















State NMU plan Total 
Weeks of unemployment | benefits benefits benefits 
| weekly weekly paid 
oe ines eS Seer. | ee eee None None 
2 : ae icicnpidin eee None MU 0 
BUG Dimi naennees hacia eees bane see ‘ | $30 10 S80 
SPO wecevecesaes ScciichhvelePadaate snbdetaranalee. wiles | 30 None 120 
Tete We «ae es rescence 1, 040 
State benefits. _........___- i 780 
PU aa reir tend ck 260 
Quitting without good cause 
State NMU plan Total 
Weeks of unemployment benefits benefits benefits 
| weekly weekly | paid 
| 
io meena Ts so pppeiichenseee ie ‘ - 
I concise tip catia Meets ok foes epee Ml sett iid Saline gsm em | None None 
Ne ck rca IE ee ie nn. co Sh aoabuswteccancces Seanad None $40 $1, 040 
Co A eee 1,040 
a i a 
I lacs Saline Sa a 1, 040 


Valid termination of employment 


In the State of New York, benefits would be payable after the first 
unemployment, at the rate of $30 per week, for a maximum of 26 weeks’ 
or $780. 

The benefits receivable are as follows: 





State NMU plan 
Weeks of unemployment benefits benefits 
weekly weekly 
1 baked ics satiate elias len telecast peecite None None 
2to 27 


ss . i $30 $10 
Total benefits Ds 


State benefits _- ; 
Poe soe se oe no cece 


Quitting without good caus¢ 





State NMU plan 

Weeks of unemployment | benefits benefits 

| weekly weekly 

gianna lic ag ae J a 
] ; Fcewakeokucntee ies None None 
2to7 ie Re daevabbaiahismend suai None $40 
&to9___ : $30 10 


10 to 33 2 A get 30 None 
Total benefits scnnaeeaeed ; 
tate memes. . <2. 555<..... 
NMU plan 


Pennsylvania 


Valid termination of employment 


week of 
benefits, 


Total 
benefits 
paid 
$1, 040 
1,040 
730 
260 
Total 
benefits 
paid 
$240 
80 
720 
1,040 
780 
20 


In the State of Pennsylvania, benefits would be payable after the second week 
of unemployment, at the rate of $30 per week, for a maximum of 26 weeks’ 


benefits, or $780. 
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The benefits receivable are as follows: 
































State NMU plan Total 
Weeks of unemployment benefits benefits benefits 
weekly weekly paid 
a a a a ee None RU A ee a 
On ce a nS Se ee ee None $40 $40 
3 to 24 slat ca re i als hacer eal | $30 10 880 
I a te en a a a ner Dk ce aoe aa | 30 | None 120 
Total benefits Ne oS a si toll cette ee eae a | 1, 040 
EL CNL, <cn cd nnn cniinmchiagesimatennenenchebanl kame na séneeninbaasaiibcmahila tl 780 
DRE I ss ctnndintc neninenneiodnndtidnanetatucaseneulisontesunaapentuesssodtiseGens 260 
| | 
Quitting without good cause 
| 
State | NMU plan Total 
Weeks of unemployment | benefits benefits benefits 
weekly weekly paid 
| - 
Sasser cles le seco ba EG crs cneamins sag eins treba lah eciola | None | PN tne odasabees 
2 to 27 ssh canadien hap ida acacia the nsctiesindbne tare inlay heicbarninlane | None | $40 $1, 040 
SI I i tar neanatales cp a eas shat d ach acisiatetehat namie S scacdeiijabetaiaatcaaaeiee 1, 040 
a Ee a elem tase ected pein paipalivesipiadala Aaa tistics 
FE AF acc cnedig diab gchineeiaaasiesiieteaen anes Sirens mip aiaense mat Is sscanieepchasdcdeia cows 1, 040 
as 
Teras 


Valid termination of employment 


In the State of Texas, benefits would be payable after the first week of 


unemployment, at the rate of $20 per week for 
or $480. 
The benefits receivable are as follows: 


a maximum of 24 weeks’ benefits, 





























8 = pone . ; 

State NMU plan | Total 

Weeks of unemployment benefits benefits | benefits 

| weekly | weekly paid 

I cht tinder abet None | De os 
IN TU i a i Ganaliobeastbia sia scat hetearhica nnitiadintashiclashianinaihenmnamiaie okie one $20 $20 | $960 
Se ia peter te pectin iviadassen ermvebene na ieneweteienerl None | 40 | 80 
Tn i Os hgh nnn cick eas Be a | 1, 040 
re ee ee re ee ee a | 480 
Pe NG. acca vieunclamielsstecabpsumbianbestaplabeimbaimeen’ eqn wineenieeel 560 

| | 
Quitting without good cause 
os 7 ; 
State NMU plan Total 
Weeks of unemployment benefits benefits benefits 

| weekly weekly paid 
Dati nsdn mame aie eicka aeons is imate een None None sania lisiilitkios 
I sa sa shacks appli pena ean pegeesedheliadalands ee eachiaaietmas ated look None $40 | $560 
16 to 24.....-- ' Adiic nidakdgehiete eee aaa heeemenandmee None | pS ER eee ee : 
DO ls woneibekieescuntvcwesnmrenennade’ SSS a | $20 | None | 480 
IR cick 6s dncnkcnandt ned caknaicmenncidabe Se iiicen Suede teeters 1, 040 
PI i a a a ne ae ce ere eed 480 
DR fo esha Ghali aris ite adede win eadeagunsiga amet ate Rae ain | 560 
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V. FINANCING OF PLAN 


If each contributing employer was to pay the sum of (@) 25 cents; (b) 50 
cents; (c) 75 cents; or (d) $1 per day per man on company payroll, the income, 
daily, monthly, and yearly, for 20,000 seamen based on a year of 360 days would 
total as follows: 


Income, 20,000 employed seamen, 360 days 


Amount 


| 
Daily Monthly | Yearly 
| 7 - — _ 
| 


Daily contribution 


$5, 000 | $150, 000 | $1, 800, 000 
10, 000 | 300, 000 3, 600, 000 
15, 000 | 450, 000 5, 400, 000 
20, 000 600, 000 , 200, 000 





Before making any allowances for the expenses that would be incurred in the 
administration of such a plan, the gross income received could be exhausted as 
shown by the following table: 


Number of seamen who could receive guaranteed unemployment insurance for 
specified numbers of weeks at rate of $40 a week, if employers contributed 
specified amounts per day for 20,000 employees 


Number of seamen covered by contributions of— 


| —— --- -—— — 


T vaake’? eanvare | 
Number of weeks’ coverage $0.25 a day or|$0.50 a day or $0.75 a day or| $1 day or 
$1,800,000 $3,600,000 $5,400,000 $7,200,000 
a year a year | a year @ year 


| 

| 90, 000 135, 000 180, 000 

22, 500 45, 000 67, 500 90, 000 

15, 000 30, 000 5, 000 60, 000 
11, 250 22, 500 33, 750 45, 000 
9, 000 18, 000 27, 000 36, 000 
7, 500 15, 000 22, 500 | 30, 000 
6, 428. 6 12, 857. 2 9, 285. 25, 714. 
5, 625 11, 250 }, 875 | 22, 500 
5, 000 10,000 =| 5, 000 20, 000 
4, 500 9, 000 3, 500 

4, 090.9 | 8,181.8 | 2, 272. 

3, 750 7, 500 , 250 | 

3, 461. 6, 923. , 384. 6 

3, 214, 3 6, 428.6 | 9, 642. § 

3,000 | 6, 000 9, 000 

2, 812. £ 5, 625 , 437. £ 

2, 647. 5, 294. , O41. 3 

2,500 | ,.000 , 500 

2, 368. 4, 736.8 , 105. é 

2, 250 4, 500 3, 750 

2, 142.8 , 285. 7 », 428. 6 

2, 045. , 090. 5, 136. 

1, 956. 3, 913 5, 869. £ 

1, 875 3, 750 5, 625 

1, 800 3, 600 5, 400 

1, 730. 3, 461. £ 5, 192. ; 











If the union is able to reach an agreement with the companies, similar to the 
one approved for the pension and welfare plan, it would be worded as follows: 


“Memorandum of Understanding 


“Memorandum of understanding made this 15th day of June 1955, between 
the National Maritime Union of America (hereinafter called the Union), the 
Committee for Companies and Agents, Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, Unlicensed 
Personnel, the Collier Owners Association, and individual tanker companies 


under contract with the Union (hereinafter referred to collectively as Em- 
ployers). 
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“Witnesseth : 


“1. The parties hereto agree in principle to the establishment of an unem- 
ployment insurance plan conditioned on approval by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue on the subject of deductions only. 

“2. Such unemployment insurance plan shall be an industrywide plan con- 
tributed to by the companies employing unlicensed personnel pursuant to col- 


lective bargaining with the Union. 


man on company payroll, such contributions to commence 


“3. ‘The Employers agree’ to contribute... .. ~~ 2.25.2 per day per 
“4. The unemployment insurance plan to be established shall continue in 
force and effect for a period of 5 years from the date hereof with right of review 
on subject of contributions during reopening periods___-__-_--_-----------~----. 
“5. The parties agree to appoint promptly a drafting committee; said draft- 
ing committee shall prepare a formal agreement between the parties hereto set- 
ting forth in more detail the aforesaid understanding of the parties. Said 
formal agreement shall be submitted to a joint meeting of the parties hereto 


0 IE achta ciiciinaiis cteiccnncsicaeiidablegriahiagenbietinlinnaiaa 1955. 


“For the National Maritime Union of America: 


‘ror te... Lets SESS ee Bee eh aS 


VI. ELIGIBILITY FOR BENEFITS 


Eligibility for benefits under this plan could provide coverage under stated 


conditions such as the following: 


General conditions 


Benefits could be made available if unemployment was due to— 

(a) Lay-up, sale, or transfer of vessel. 

(b) Loss of vessel by shipwreck, fire, or the like. 

(c) Reduction of crew by change of ratings or otherwise. 

(d) Legitimate leave of absence or vacation, extended for reasons be- 
yond the seaman’s control. 

(e) Legitimate termination of employment after (1) 20 weeks’ em- 
ployment; (2) 6 months’ employment. 

(f) Unjustifiable discharge. 


Reduction of benefits 


Provisions could be made so that any benefits paid from the plan would be 


reduced by— 


(a) State unemployment insurance benefits. 
(b) State disability benefits. 

(c) NMU hospital plan benefits. 

(d) Maintenance and cure benefits. 

(e) Earned wages. 

(f) Vacations with pay. 


Disqualifying actions 


The plan could provide for the termination of benefits for certain disqualify- 


ing actions such as: 


(a) Failure to register or reregister for employment within a specified 
number of days or hours. 

(b) Failing to file for State benefits. 

(c) Unavailability for employment. 

(d) Refusing suitable employment. 


Filing of claime 





The plan could set up specific rules governing the filing of claims, such as: 
(a) Claim must be filed within 72 hours after severance of employment 
in a United States port, or within 72 hours after arrival in a United States 
port if employment is terminated in other than a United States port. 
(b) When filing a claim the seaman must produce the following docu- 
ments: 
(1) Discharges for the previous 6 months. 
(2) Union registration card for shipping or reshipping. 
(3) Social security card. 
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(4) Z papers or certificate of identification. 

(5) A record of employment slip. 

(6) A letter from the master of the vessel or company official, if 
uneniployment was due to the conditions listed as (a), (0b), (e), (d), 
or (e) in table of general conditions. 

If and when such a plan is approved, time would have to be allowed to accum- 
ulate sufficient funds to make the plan self-sustaining. The length of time 
allowed would depend on (@) the amount of contributions, and (0) the amount 
of benefits paid over a particular period. 


PROPOSALS FOR PASSENGER-FREIGHTER NEGOTIATIONS 
First draft, Mareh 7, 1955 


ARTICLE I. GENERAL WORKING RULES 


Sec. 15. Sailing board time. Amend subsection (c) by adding the following 
sentence : 

“If the vessel’s departure is delayed thereafter and the sailing board time is 
not changed immediately, continuous overtime shall be paid to the watch below 
who are retained aboard until the sailing board is changed or the vessel sails.” 

Sec. 16. Securing vessel for sea. Amend to read as follows: 

“All vessels of the Company shall be properly and safely secured before 
leaving the dock or anchorage for sea voyage. A vessel is properly secured when 
the derricks have been lowered and secured and all deck cargo or ship’s stores 
on deck have been securely lashed. Should the vessel sail from a dock or 
anchorage without complying with the above provisions of this section extra 
compensation at the flat rate of ten dollars ($10) shall be paid to each member of 
the Deck Department involved in the securing. Such extra compensation shall 
be in addition to any overtime received when on overtime hours.” 

Sec. 21. Penalty cargoes. Amend by deleting the words “in bulk” from the 
first sentence of the third paragraph. 

Sec. 30. Shifting ship. Amend by inserting the words “or called out” after 
“called back” in the first sentence of the fourth paragraph, and adding a new 
paragraph to read as follows: 

“The only time stevedores can shift or move the ship is when the Deck Depart- 
ment is not available.” 

Sec. 30. Shifting ship. Further amend by adding a new paragraph, to read 
as follows: 

“The duties of Deck Department members called’ for the specific purpose of 
shifting ship shall be limited to work necessary for shifting, such as the follow- 
ing, but no maintenance or repair work: 

Taking in gangway; 

Heaving up or letting go tug lines; 
Winging in booms; 

Steering vessel; 

Mooring and unmooring vessel 
Putting out gangway : 
Standing lookout; and 
Preparing lines for vessel to moor at the next berth.” 

New section. Amend article 1 by adding a new section to read as follows: 

“Sec. —. Money draws in foreign ports. Money tendered for draws in for- 
eign ports shall be in United States currency, or the equivalent at official rates 
of exchange where the issuance of United States currency conflicts with exist- 
ing laws. 

“When American money is aboard, crew advances shall be put out the day 
before arrival in port. Upon request the Unlicensed Personnel shall be granted 
advances at least once every five (5) days, except on Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays, while the vessel is in port. Such advances shall be made available to 
the crew not later than 4 p. m.” 

Sec. 34. Fresh provisions. Amend by inserting after the second paragraph, 
“additional quantity of milk shall be supplemented to the original forty (40) 
gallons when passengers are carried.” 

New section, amending article 1. “Vacations: After 1 year's service a man 
must take his vacation within 6 months or forfeit his vaeation pay.” 

Sec. 22. Using paint spray guns. Amend by inserting after the section, the 
following: 


. 
, 
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“Coveralls—The Company shall furnish coveralls to men using paint spray 
guns.” 

Sec. 28. Rest periods. Delete “or” after “work days,” last sentence of the 
first paragraph, and insert “no rest period on” Saturdays, Sundays, or holidays. 


ARTICLE III 


Sec. I. Port time. (c) Port time awaiting clearance at quarantine etc.: 
Amend this section to read as follows: 

“Sea watches shall not be broken for the first twenty-four (24) hours while 
awaiting quarantine.” 


ARTICLE V. HOLIDAYS AND LIVING CONDITIONS 


Sec. 2. Traveling. Amend by adding to the last sentence of subsection (b) 
the following: “except that subsistence and a day’s pay are payable when travel- 
ing by air coach.” 

Sec. 2. Traveling. Amend item (b) 2 by inserting after “specified above” the 
word “or” so that the item will read as follows: 

“2. After completion of a coastwise, intercoastal, or nearby foreign voyage as 
specified above, or at the end of sixty (60) days’ employment.” 

Sec. 3. Crew equipment. Delete item 6, and add a new section, to read as 
follows: 

“Spo. —. Foc’sles, bunks, and bedding. Watch Foc’sles shall be provided when- 
ever practicable. Bunks and bedding shall be comparable to those provided for 
licensed officers. Inner-spring mattresses shall be replaced at least once every 
five (5) years. It is understood that inner-spring mattresses supplied to the 
unlicensed personnel shall not be removed from the rooms by any members of the 
Unlicensed Personnel, except on authority of the Master. The care and upkeep 
of the inner-spring mattresses shall be the responsibility of the individual sea- 
man using such mattress. 

“Pillows filled with straw or excelsior shall not be used.” 

Sec. 6. Maintenance and cure benefits. Amend by adding to subsection (0) 
three new paragraphs to read as follows: 

“Where time does not permit the statement being given to the man before he 
leaves the vessel or before the vessel’s departure, the Master shall promptly 
advise the Company Agent and the home office of the status of the man’s account 
at the time he left the vessel. 

“Thereafter, when the seaman presents himself to the agent at the port where 
he left the vessel, the maximum allowable payment shall be made to him by the 
agent. When the seaman presents his claim for wages to the agent or choice of 
the Company at the port of engagement, or the home office of the company, he 
shall receive payment as promptly as possible. 

“Failure to pay seaman wages within 72 hours exclusive of Saturday, Sunday, 
and holidays, after presentation of his claim, shall entitle the seaman to $8 per 
day until the full wages due the man at the time he left the vessel are paid.” 

New section. Amend article V by adding a new section, to read as follows: 

“Sec. —. Repair work. In port when repair work such as chipping, welding, 
riveting, hammering, pounding, or the like are being performed in the vicinity 
of the quarters of the Unlicensed Personnel between the hours of 8 p. m. and 
6 a. m., or in the vicinity of the quarters of the Unlicensed Personnel in the Deck 
or Engine Department who are off watch between the hours 8 a. m. and 4 p. m., 
the room allowance provided in Section 10 of this Article shall be paid if the 
Master has been notified that such conditions exist and it is impossible for the 
Master to provide suitable quarters away from the noise. 

“The room allowance shall not be paid if such repair work is required because 
of a temporary breakdown and does not exceed three (3) hours’ duration. 

“No chipping or hammering shall be done over the quarters of watch standers 
on their watch below, while the vessel is at sea.” 

New section. Amend article V by adding a new section to read as follows: 

“Sec—. Gloryhole stewards. A member of the Stewards’ Department shall 
be provided to take care of the unlicensed Deck and Engine Department 
quarters.” 


ARTICLE V 


Sec. 2. Delete $300. 
(e) Amend to five hundred dollars ($500.00). 





following : 
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ARTICLE VI.: DECK DEPARTMENT WORKING RULES 


Src. 11. Setting sea watches, Amend by adding the following: 

“If watches are set prior to the day of departure, any watches stood by mem- 
bers of the Deck Department from 5 p. m. to 12 midnight shall be paid for at the 
overtime rate.” 

Sec. 18. Cleaning cargo holds. Amend by rewording the first sentence to 
read as follows: 

“Sec, 18. Cleaning cargo holds. (a) Members of the unlicensed Deck Depart- 
ment may be required to clean and sweep cargo holds, 

“(b) When this work is performed by men on watch, at sea or in port, between 
8a. m. and 5 p. m., Monday through Friday, they shall receive fifty cents ($0.50) 
per hour, 

“(c¢) When this work is performed by men off watch, at sea or in port, or be- 
tween 5 p. m., and 8 a. m., weekdays, or on Saturdays, Sundays, or holidays, 
they shall receive overtime plus fifty cents ($0.50) per hour.” 

Sec. 30. Carpenters. Amend second paragraph to read as follows: 

“After the vessel’s departure carpenters may be required to shore up cargo 
in holds, or tighten up cargo lashings that have come adrift, without the payment 
of overtime.” 

New section. Amend articie VI by inserting a new section, to read as follows: 

“Sec, —. Duties of boatswain. The duties of the Boatswain are to supervise 
the work of Unlicensed Personnel during his regular working hours, He is not 
required to chip, scale, paint, or soogy.” 

New section. Amend article VI by inserting a new section to read as follows: 

“Sec. —. Division of overtime. All overtime shall be divided as equally as 
possible among the members of the deck crew. The Boatswain shall be allowed 
to make as many hours overtime as the high man’s overtime hours in the Deck 
Department, except where such overtime has been paid for routine sea watches. 

“If the Boatswain is required to work with and supervise the watch on deck 
on Saturdays, Sundays, or holidays at sea, for which the watch on deck receives 
additional overtime, he shall receive the same amount of overtime per hour as 
paid to a member of the watch on deck, in lieu of his regular overtime rate. 

“When the Boatswain is working alone, or with men on watch below only, on 
Saturdays, Sundays, or holidays he shall receive the regular overtime rate 
prescribed.” 

ARTICLE VII. ENGINE DEPARTMENT WORKING RULES 


Sec. 6. Setting sea watches. Replace by a new section to read as follows: 

“Sea Watches shall be set at noon on day of departure, and if the departure 
is before noon, sea watches shall be set at midnight.” 

Sec. 9. Donkey watch. Amend the second paragraph by inserting the words 
“eight (8) consecutive hours” before “performed”, so that the paragraph will 
read as follows: 


“A donkey watch is a watch of eight (8) consecutive hours performed in 
port, ete.” 

Sec. 16. Wipers. Amend the third paragraph by inserting the words “chip, 
or paint, from a position underneath the” before “floor plates”, so that the para- 
graph will read as follows: 

“Wipers shall be paid overtime when required to clean tank tops, chip, or paint 
from a position underneath the floor plates; etc.” 

Sec. 16. Wipers. Amend the fourth paragraph by inserting the words “on 
top of boilers or” after “bright work”, and adding a new sentence, so that the 
paragraph will read as follows: 


“Wipers shall not paint, chip, soogy, or shine bright work (on top of boilers) 
or in fireroom fidley except in port.” 

Sec. 16. Wipers. Amend by inserting after the fourth paragraph a new 
paragraph, to read as follows: 

“Wipers working inside of condenser for the purpose of cleaning, painting, 
or repairing shall be paid at the overtime rate,” 

Sec. 31. Refrigerating engineers. Amend subsection (h) by inserting the 


word “watch” before “refrigerating engineer,” so that the subsection will read 
as follows: 


“(h) Qn vessels carrying only one watch refrigerating engineer, he shall, 
when placed on day work, ete.” 
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ARTICLE VIII. WORKING RULES FOR THE STEWARDS’ DEPARTMENT 


Sec. 2. Home port. Amend the first paragraph by adding at the end the 
words “Sunday through Saturday.” 

Sec. 2. Home port. Amend by inserting after the first paragraph a new para- 
graph, to read as follows: 

“On Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays when three (3) meals per day are 
served in the home port, overtime will be paid for all hours worked after 5 p. m. 
and before 8 a. m., in addition to the eight (S) hours’ overtime for work per- 
formed between 8 a. m. and 5 p. m.” 

New section. Amend article X by incorporating a new section to read as 
follows: 

“Butchering—When carcass beef are supplied three (3) hours overtime per 
week shall be paid the chief cook for butchering.” 

(Use this for passenger-freighter also.) 

Sec. 21. Making ice cream. Amend the section by inserting “ice,” so that 
the section reads: “Making ice or ice cream,” and insert in second line of the 
section “to make ice or ice cream he shall, etc.” 

Sec. 6. Amend section 6 after the second paragraph as follows: “Extra men 
when passengers are not carried, the passenger bedroom and waiter shall be 
paid—" 

Sec. 13. Heavy room baggage. All heavy room baggage on sailing day from 
New York shall be brought by longshoremen to each prospective deck. If this is 
not done, overtime shall be paid to room stewards performing this work. In 
way ports all baggage shall be handled and trucked by room stewards from the 
rooms to the dck and vice versa. 

Sec. 19. Discharging mail. This section shall be deleted 

New Sec. 28. When porters are required to go out to the open deck, and move 
baggage hauled out of hold by deck gang to inside promenade deck they shall 
be given same rate of overtime as deck force. 

New Sec, 30. All messmen, officers’ stewards, gloryhole stewards, chief crew 
stewards, food handlers, crew pantry mess, pantrymen, etc., to be brought under 
the jurisdiction of stewards’ department and taken away from the deck depart- 
ment, especially the United States Lines. 

The following are pertinent proposals for the leveling off of wage scale in the 
confectionery and bake shop: 

1. (a) Chief confectioner, pay scale of $509.44, to remain the same. 

(b) Chief baker, pay scale of $451.62, to remain the same. 

2. (a) Second confectioner (day work) should be rerated to assistant chief, 
steamship United States. Present pay of $36.18 constitutes a considerable dif- 
ference of 148.18 between the chief and the second confectioner. 

(b) The second confectioner (night work) should get the same pay as that 
of the night second baker which pays $332.55. The present pay of the former is 
$361.18. 

3. The third confectioner and the third baker should get the same pay as that 
of the vienna baker which pays $3382.55. Present pay of both former ratings is 
$325.27. 

ARTICLE XI. REGULAR WAGES 

Vew rating. Amend article XT by inserting in the engine department wage 
scale a new rating after refrigerator engineer (day), to read as follows: 

“Refrigerator engineer (watch).” 

Mr. Dorn. What you want is to keep down wages to the seamen / 

Mr. Mvtuins. Not necessarily wages. Penalty is more properly 
stating it. For example, one of the things we proposed amending was 
the situation which I described in answer to a question by Mr. Casey 
earlier, whereby a man on donkey watch at night gets overtime in ad- 
dition to his regular pay just because cargo is being worked, where, 
because of that fact he does not do any additional work, work beyond 
his normal duties. 

Mr. Dorn. What you want to keep down is his take-home pay ? 

Mr. Mutuins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorn. With respect to this table that you were talking about, 
what the seaman gets and what the artisan gets ashore, could you re- 
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‘all exactly how it compares! Does the artisan at sea get less than the 
worker ashore who is doing the same work ¢ 

Mr. Mutirys. Comparing what, straight-time wages, or take-home 

yay ¢ 

Mr. Dorn. Both. 

Mr. Muiins. On the basis of straight-time wages, as I said in an- 
swer to an earlier question, there is quite a range. There are some 

cases where the seaman’s hourly rate is above that of a rating which 
could be compared with him, a man working ashore. In other cases 
it is below, but there is this fact: In respect to earnings, the seaman’s 
take- home pay is high by comparison with any re: asonable artisan with 
which you could compare him because of the fact that the shoreside 
man will have a relatively small amount of work in excess of 40 hours. 
‘The average is 2 or 3 hours in the week. 

If his workweek is 40 and he averages a few hours more than that, 
that is his overtime, whereas a man going to sea has every week 
least 16 hours of overtime because of the overtime which he receives 
on Saturday and Sunday. 

Mr. Dorn. Someone told me, after listening to one of the witnesses 
who said that for outside painting and chipping and so on the sea- 
man got regular time but when he was to do inside painting and 
chipping he | got a certain amount of overtime, the remark was made 
that still the operators saved money, because if they gave that inside 
work to a contractor, it would cost more than having the seaman do 
it with his overtime. Is that true? 

Mr. Muturns. Well, I would think it may be true in some cases, but 
even if it is it would seem to me it would be a part of good manage- 
ment to have the work performed at the lowest possible cost, espe- 
cially since the work could be within the scape of the man’s regular 
duties. 

Mr. Dorn. That is what I am trying to get at, that you are taking 
advantage of the low cost to save money that you have to pay if you 
were getting someone from the outside to come in, so that therefore 
your seamen’s wages are lower. 

Mr. Muuuins. No, sir. I do not agree with you there, because if it 
is a sailor’s job to paint during his regular working hours, whether 
he paints inside or outside during his regular working hours should 
make no difference, and I fail to see that he is being taken advantage 
of. It seems to me it is good management to have him do the work. 
He is there to do that kind of work. 

Mr. Dorn. If he is there to do that kind of work, then he is being 
paid less than the man would be paid doing the same kind of work 
shoreside. 

Mr. Muuirns. I am not sure. It might be so in some cases. I can- 
not make a mental comparison of the hourly earnings of an able 
seaman with a painter ashore. It seems to me that unionized painters 
vet quite a high rate. 

Mr. Dorn. During your discussion with Mr. Allen, I was struck 
with a parellel. You said how confining the work of the seamen was, 
and both Mr. Allen and I, and other members of the committee, are 
currently interested in the people in the Canal Zone. They have 
alleged that the working conditions and the climate entitle them to 25 
percent more: They do not have baseball games; they do not have the 
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amusements and entertainments that people here in the States have. 
Do you have any comment as to whether or not, because of these 
conditions under which a seaman must necessarily work, they should 
have more than the person working shoreside ? 

Mr. Mutts. I think, sir, that they do have more. The seaman 
receives on the average a longer vacation than does his opposite 
number ashore. The seaman who works for a year with a company, 
after 1 year of service, receives 28 days of vacation, which is con- 
siderably above the shoreside level. The seaman receives his board 
rat ey which is something that is not received by the shoreside 
worker. 

Mr. Dorn. Do you think it amounts to about 25 percent more than 
the shoreside ani 

Mr. Muturns. Do I think what amounts to 25 percent more, these 2 
items ? 

Mr. Dorn. His take-home pay? 

Mr. Mutiins. I would say that it is probably in that area. In 
some cases it would be more. 

Mr. Dorn. In this agreement, or at least the proposed changes in 
the agreement that you just read, is there shethine there in which 
management have taken the position of some of their men in an 
attempt to make suggestions that would adjust some of the differences 
that have arisen, with the idea of making the duties at sea less onerous ? 
What I am getting at, the basic reason that you have such agreements 
is that management through the years, going back to the early cen- 
turies, has taken advantage of seamen, and our seamen are able through 
organization to exert their rights when it comes to—— 

Mr. Mouuuins. I do not think I agree with you. 

Mr. Dorn. When it comes to small things such as trying to get 
linen each week or trying to have bread on the table or ice cream. 
Those things brought out by Mr. Casey impressed me a great deal. 
It is the little things that management, among other things—the big 
things, too—has failed to take into consideration as far as the workers 
are concerned, Is there any attempt in these points that management 
has made to take other things ino consideration for the seamen to make 
their lot at sea easier rather than more difficult ? 

The point I am trying to make is that management does not take into 
consideration the lot of its workers. 

Mr. Mouturns. I think it does. 

Mr. Dorn. And that is the reason they find themselves in the diff- 
culties they are in today. 

Mr. Mutuins. No. I do not agree with you, sir. I suppose that 
the unions would claim that all improvements in working conditions 
for seamen were the result of their efforts in the past 15 years. I do 
not think that that is wholly true. 

Mr. Dorn. Can you point out improvements that management has 
made ? 

Mr. Muturns. All right. The seamen’s living conditions aboard 
ship are better now than they were. There are fewer men in rooms; 
there are better rooms. There are better living conditions generally. 
There is more space in which to live. They have washing machines, 
and they have various improvements which they did not have before. 

Mr. Dorn. But those have only arisen, have they not, since unions 
have sort of said, “This is what we want or else”? 
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Mr. Mutiins. That is what the unions say, sir. I think you forget 
the fact that the employer has regard for his employees as well. 

Mr. Dorn. Yes, but you say they have only arisen in the past 15 years. 

Mr. Mutiins. That does not mean that the unions are responsible 
for them, that there has been no instance or no solicitude on the part 
oftheemployer. I disagree with that. 

Mr. Dorn. That I think is good to bring out here, the things that 
management has done for labor without being forced to do. I would 
be interested if there is something in these present suggested changes 
that would be of help to labor. 

Mr. Muturns. I do not know how I could show that very clearly 
without its being subject to the claim that the union was at least partly 
responsible, because of the fact that the union is interested and has 
been constantly interested in the welfare of its members. 

Mr. Dorn. Some of the things that management can claim some 
responsibility for. 

Mr. Motus. I cannot give you anything that is not connected 
with union activity for the reasons that when a collective-bargaining 
agreement is in effect, management is not at liberty to go and make 
changes which affect the workers on its ships without consulting with 
the union beforehand. Even ifthe result of that change might be bene- 
ficial to the men, it is still necessary that they talk with the union, 
so that it is almost impossible for me to say that management decided 
that this would be an improvement from the point of view of the crew, 
it would add to their comfort, in respect to the menu, we will say, 
or in respect to the nature of their quarters on a new ship that was 
coming out, because in making the change, the company would talk 
with the union. 

There is a mutual relationship there, but I do not think that because 
there is that relationship, it proves that the company has no interest. 

Mr. ZeLENKO. Would the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. Dorn. Just as soon as I get to this point. I know how difficult 
it is in this question and answer method to summarize the various 
things that management has done in consideration of labor, and I 
would ask, if the witness feels it proper or possible, that at this point 
in the record you, after thought about it, summarize the various things 
that management has attempted to do, even though labor has played 
some part in it, and it has not been forced to be done by the union, and 
we put it in the record at this point. Would you be able to summarize 
that after some thought ? 

Mr. Muturns. It would seem to me that anything that I would say 
of that nature would have, of necessity, to be related to discussions 
with the union and because of that fact I do not think it would be 
satisfactory from your point of view to say that that is what manage- 
ment wanted to do, because it would be open to the claim that, “Well, 
the union wanted it, too; as a matter of fact, the union was insisting 
that it be done.” Even if management had thought otherwise. 

Mr. Zetenxo. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Dorn. Yes. 

Mr. Zetenko. Has it not been true, sir, that of all working people, 
the only ones that the courts took recognition of in the way of their 
needs have been seamen? Seamen have been regarded as waris of 
the Admiralty Court in common law days until the present time, and 
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has not the reason been the lack of solicitude on the part of the steam- 
ship employer for the seamen ? 

Mr. Mutirns. Perhaps so in times past. 

Mr. Zetenxo. What Mr. Dorn, I think, is trying to get at, and 
what all of us are, is : Don’t you think there should be—you are speak- 
ing for management now—some desire to make the lot of the seaman 
easier coming from management? I think that would be salutary to 
the union, and I think then they would come forward, because now 
we are suffering a reaction, that is, for many years the seamen were 
not the beneficiaries and that is why the court had to take part. Now 
the seamen are asserting large rights and small ee which in some 
way give them these decent standards. Do you think that there should 
be more of a going forward on the part of management to take the 
first step—unions would go forward, too—to revive this great in- 
dustry ¢ 

Mr. Muuurns. I do not know what you mean by going forward, sir, 
but I do think that the conditions and the wages of seamen are ade- 
quate at least at the present time. The conditions on the ships are 
very good so far as living conditions are concerned, and the wages and 
earnings are high. 

Mr. ZeLtenxo. What I mean, sir—I was listening to Mr. Dorn and 
Mr. Allen—when you come down to the agreements which deal with 
the making of ice cream or where there is demarcation, where over- 
time enters, is not that the result of abuse of some kind in the past, 
that is, abuse or overreaching on the part of management? I am 
talking of in the past. I think that is the point that Mr. Dorn was 
making. 

Mr. Muturys. It is sometimes so, but not always. I won’t say that 
it would be fair to say that the majority of the detailed rules in the 
agreement are the result of such overreaching or taking advantage of. 
I would say more properly that most of the rules are there for the 
purpose of eliminating disputes as to who should do the work and 
when it should be done, and those disputes may be between men in 
the crew as well as between the members of the crew and the employer : 
Shall a man in the deck department do it, or shall a man in the engine 
department do it? Which of two men on the deck department should 
doit? Should a licensed man do it? 

Should an unlicensed man do it? Should it be done on a Saturday, 
or on a Friday? 

Mr. ZetenKo. Of course, the provisions in your contract and these 
minor provisions have not been put in solely at the behest of the unions. 
Some of them have been put in at the behest of management. Is not 
that so? 

Mr. Mouuiins. That is true 

Mr. ZeLenxo. Is it not so, also, generally speaking, of any contract 
that if you have a great many provisions it is almost incumbent to 
have a legal staff present to interpret them and they become so cumber- 
some that that in itself, the question of interpretation, leads to dispute ? 

Mr. Muuutns. It does at times, but that is not an important or a 
major source of friction, sir. It does occasionally cause disputes, but 
also disputes arise because, as I said earlier, there is no rule, because 
neither side, neither the employer nor employee, knows exactky what 
to do, so a difference of opinion arises. , 
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I would like to say this: that the length of this agreement is not all 
due to rules which came about either for reason of jurisdictional dif- 
ferences or by reason of desire on the soe of the union to prevent 
abuses. 

At the back of the book there are schedules of working hours for 
the stewards’ department on various types of ships which cover a great 
many pages. They represent joint ac tion, joint effort, for the purpose 
of arriving at uniform rules which will apply to all ships of that class, 
wherever they may be, and I would say that they represent a con- 
structive effort. There was a variety of working conditions, a variety 
of ways of doing the same things on the same kind of ships in different 

ports. 

Those differences have been eliminated, but in the elimination it has 
been necessary to write a good many words and they are in there now. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Pelly? 

Mr. Petty. There has been a lot of comparison here or attempt to 
mee the wages of seafaring men with those who work shoreside. 

I do not think this record should be complete without some compari- 
son maybe between a master of a ship and his compensation with a 
pilot, we will say, of an airplane, and what he is paid. 

Is it not true that a pilot of a plane makes something like $18,000 
or won a year, which is probably almost double w hat a master of a 
ship gets? 

Mr. Muuuans. I have seen such figures as the salary of a pilot of a 
plane. However, the master of a merchant ship will not be paid that 
amount. His salary i is more likely to be between $13,000 and $15,000 
in the year. 

Mr. Pexiy. I do not know that they are, of course, fully employed 
asarule. Are they pretty well on a 12-month basis? 

Mr. Mutts They are pretty generally. 

Mr. Petiy. I know there are an awful lot of them who are walking 
beaches, they say, now. 

Mr. Mutuins. They are. 

Mr. Petty. Do you think that the subsidy of the airlines makes it 
more apt that the employers would be liberal in their negotiations as 
compared with a ship operator ? 

Mr. Muututns. I do not know, sir. I would doubt it. 

Mr. Petty. The responsibility is not unlike between the two, is it? 

Mr. Muuuins. I really am not familiar with the position of the air 
companies, 

Mr. Petty. The master has a terrific responsibility on a ship, does 
he not? 

Mr. Muuurs. He has a great deal of responsibility; yes, sir. 

Mr, Petty. I remember possibly in the late thirties when a master 
of a ship could look down and see somebody swabbing a deck and 
that person was getting more money than he was—it might have been 
on a Sunday—so the master would come to me and he was pretty 
unhappy. 

I have always had a soft spot for a man with a lot of responsibility 
in & comparison with one who did not have the responsibility and 
what the two were paid. 

My own personal feeling is that no sailor is certainly overpaid 
under ordinary circumstances with the h: ardships under which some 
of them work, particularly if it is rough weather. 
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I think any sailor that has to go through a storm is not overpaid 
by the time he gets home. He has had a rough journey. 

I am pleased to note in this record that none of the operators has 
come forward and made any statement that the sailors were under- 
paid or overpaid. They all seem to feel it is about adequate, which 
certainly jibes with what my feeling has been. 

I think that is all. 

Mr. Mixter. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Petty. Yes. 

Mr. Mitxer. I think you have touched on a very important phase 
of this and why do you not pursue it and compare the salaries of some 
of these people with the people in the railroad industry, the engineers 
and - conductors of trains? I think you ought to pursue it along 
that line. 

Mr. Petry. I do not have familiar enough knowledge of exactly 
what an engineer on a locomotive gets. I believe it is somewhere 
around $650 a month. 

Mr. Mixter. Six or seven hundred dollars a month. He has a great 
deal of responsibility, but his responsibility compared with the chief 
engineer on a vessel is not any greater because he gets on the train 
a half hour before he leaves and then when he walks away from it 
somebody else takes care of it. He has no responsibility for its main- 
tenance. He tells them what is wrong with it if there is anything 
wrong that develops on the trip, whereas the engineer on a ship has 
to take full responsibility and make certain repairs during the voyage 
to keep it going; is that not right? 

Mr. Mvuurys. Yes, sir; but the chief engineer on a ship will make 
much more than $650 in a month. 

Mr. Petry. I was thinking in terms of the stewardess on the airline 
and I could not make any comparison because I do not know any of 
the ships that have such well educated and attractive girls. 

Mr. Miter. For their responsibility, I do not think the people in 
the railroad industry are overpaid either, and I think you will find 
that there is a fair comparison between them. 

Mr. Petry. As far as the railroads go, I was on the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee that had some investigation into that 
last year. 

My feeling would be that certainly they are not receiving much 
compared with a seaman. 

The Cuatrman. Let me, if you will, state that it has been pointed 
out here that the Maritime Commission is making a study of this 
subject, comparative study, and that at some place in the record we 
will get that and have it put in the record so it will be here for all 
to make a comparison of. : 

Time is running along, and we have two more witnesses, and one 
certainly that we wanted to hear this morning, if there are no further 
questions. 

Mr. Byrnes. I just want to add to Mr. Pelly’s story, that I agree 
with him in the different grades of pay. A seaman is out in all kinds 
of weather and is expected to do other things, be away from his 
family, and under sickness sent home. Railroaders are home on week- 
ends. Truckdrivers over the road are paid more. 

In the late twenties, a seaman had to bring his tin cup, and his plate, 
and everything else with him. 
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I compliment the gentleman, Mr. Pelly, for pursuing that line of 
questioning. 


The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Casey. Your full name? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. LEE, VICE CHAIRMAN, MOORE- 
McCORMACK LINES, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Ler. Robert C. Lee, vice chairman, Moore-McCormack Lines, 
5 Broadway. 

Mr. Casry. And you are executive vice president of the Moore- 
McCormack Lines? 

Mr. Ler. I am also executive vice president and the chief executive 
officer of the company; for many years, the final arbiter of all labor 
matters. 

Mr. Casey. Commodore Lee, before we actually get into the subject 
matter at hand, it came to my attention recently that the Moore- 
McCormack Lines would be extremely adversely affected by a removal 
of the 50-50 provisions from the present law insofar as they apply 
to the disposal of surplus agricultural commodities and I think it 
would be an appropriate time to insert in the record here your state- 
ment as to exactly what the effect would be on your company if this 
50-50 provision were eliminated. 

Mr. Ler. We believe that it would mean a layup of from 6 to 8 
of our 33 ships that are now operating, but I think the 50-50 clause 
goes far beyond that in its national significance. For a great many 
vears the Congress of the United States has set as a goal an American 
Merchant Marine that could carry the majority of its foreign com- 
merece. ‘The owners, certainly, have maintained that position as far 
as we could with foreign shipping companies. The greatest support 
that we have had are these frequent enactments or pronouncements 
by the Congress of the United States that that was their fundamental 
policy. An emasculation of that policy in any way by Congress, a 
retreat from that position, will have a profound effect all over the 
world on foreign shipping companies who will believe that Congress 
is no longer supporting that position. That to me is the great danger 
of the present proposal, an abandonment of the 50-50 procress. We 
must stand by it. All departments of the Government must stand by it. 

Mr. Casey. What group would be particularly adversely affected ? 

Mr. Ler. Particularly adversely affected would be all three of our 
rs as a matter of fact, primarily Scandinavia, at the moment, 

but also we have great difficulties in our South American run because 
of national preference for their lines in both Brazil and the Argentine, 
—_ without that 50-50 clause we would be in a very bad way. As far 

s Tam concerned I think we would get no cargo at all to either Brazil 
or the Argentine. 

Mr. Casey. What types of cargo do you carry directly attributable 
to the 50-50 provision ? 

Mr. Ler. We are carrying now to Scandinavia a great deal of coal 
und grain. To South America we are carrying a ‘great deal of all 
kinds of cargo, primarily road building machiner y, some agricultural 
machinery, some automotive machinery, replacement parts, oils, lubri- 
cation, fuel, and gasoline. 
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Mr. Casry. It has been suggested that by reason of an American- 
flag ship carrying these commodities by force of the 50-50 provision 
it is costing the American taxpayer and it is depleting the funds 
available for the purchase of surplus agricultural commodities. Can 
you comment on the comparison of the rates, so far as the Moore- 
McCormack Lines are concerned, with what it would cost if we car- 
ried it in foreign ships? 

Mr. Ler. The rates are identical. We use the same rates, both for- 
eign and American lines, at all times. The only exception to that are 
a few outside lines that always exist that are outside of conference 
agreements. 

Mr. Casry. However, to the extent that you particular company is 
a member of the conference agreements, which includes both foreign 
and American lines, there is not 1 penny more paid for freight rates 
by reason of shipping on American ships than on a foreign ship ? 

Mr. Ler. Not a cent. 

Mr. Casey. So far as cargoes that move on your ships, the line of 
services that are not subject to conference rates, is there some control 
exercised on the part of the people in these agreements to confine those 
rates to the equivalent rates in the foreign ships? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, there is a very determined effort on the part of most 
Government officials to do that. 

Mr. Casry. In other words, you are subsidized to the extent that it 
meets the operating cost between the American and a foreign flag 
ship. That is the reason you are expected to carry and that you can 
carry at the same rate? 

Mr. Ler. Theoretically, yes. 

Mr. Casry. So that summarizing, there is no justification whatever 
for the allegation that by reason of shipping on American-flag ships 
there has been any additional cost or any additional subsidy imposed 
upon the Federal Treasury and no additional depletion of funds made 
available by the Congress for the purchase of surplus agricultural 
commodities ? : 

Mr. Lee. I answer categorically there has been no difference, no 
expense to the Government. 

Mr. Auten. Is there not this difference: That if an American-flag 
ship is used and the line makes a little more profit by reason of that 
use the Government may get some of it back, whereas if a foreign ship 
is used it is very sure none of it will come back ? 

Mr. Ler. That is quite true. The law of 1936 under which we 
operate has a very wise provision in there that divides all profit that 
the line makes above 10 percent, up to the extent of its subsidy. 

Mr. Mitirr. Will you yield? 

Mr. Aten. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. Is it not true that whether the American line makes a 
profit or not, the Government gets it back in the form of income taxes 
from the crew and the people who service the line ? 

Mr. Lee. That is true, certainly. 

Mr. Dorn. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if I could interrupt a minute? 

Do you not think it would be advisable that this testimony be read 
to the House when this matter comes up today and with that in mind, 
could we not get another stenographer here so that this stenographer 
could type up this testimony verbatim so we would have it immediately 
available? 
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The Cratrman, If this reporter can arrange that, we will have that 
done. 

Are there any other questions on this particular subject ? 

Mr. Dorn. I did not want to ask a question but I wanted to know 
if I could make a little statement at this moment. 

I unfortunately was not here when Mr. Lee came in and started 
testifying. Mr. Lee isa former candidate for Congress in my district. 
He had run for office a number of times but unfortunately there were 
too many Democrats at the time. Mr. Lee has been 35 years in busi- 
ness with Moore-McCormack and he is a graduate of the United States 
Naval Academy, and I can assure you he knows what he is talking 
about. 

The Cuatmrman. We are glad to have two good men here this 
morning from that particular congressional district. 

Mr. Ler. It has been changed. That is why he was elected. 

Mr. Byrnes. I understood this was a nonpartisan committee. 

Mr. Dorn. Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, he is no longer from this 
congressional district. I would welcome him back most heartily. 

The CuatrMan. I agree with you. I know the Commodore myself 
and am a great admirer of his. 

Are there any other questions on this 50-50 proposition that any 
member wants to ask the Commodore about ? 

We will make arrangements then to get that testimony typed off 
as you requested. 

Mr. Casey. One last question, Commodore; how many companies 
in this conference? Are there different conferences ? 

Mr. Ler. There are many conferences. All subsidized lines are 
properly required by the Maritime Commission to belong to the 
conferences. 

Most foreign lines are members of the conference. There are a 
few outside lines and there always will be. The ocean is a public 
highway where anyone is welcome. 

I believe that the conference is the greatest protector of the small 
shipper that has ever been devised, and the great difficulty with the 
conference at the moment is that it has no protective device against 
murderous competition from the outside. I think one of the duties 
of this committee should be to look into the law from that point 
of view, to see that the conference has some protective device. 

The contract system is such a device. I believe it is entirely legal, 
but there is some question about that. 

The CHamman. What would the committee do about that? What 
do you suggest ? 

Mr. Ler. I should think that you could very easily clarify the law. 
The act of 1916 clarified the law which does prohibit deferred rebates, 
and which no one wants restored, but which does permit conferences. 
The law does permit conferences, but does not provide the conference 
with a sure device for its protection against raiding and I believe the 
best system we could provide would be contracts and make the con- 
tract system entirely legal, undisputably legal by law. 

Mr. Ray. May I ask a question there? 

The CuatrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Ray. Have you any suggestions as to the form of legislation 
which might accomplish your purpose in that regard ? 
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Mr. Ler. It would be rather dangerous for me to do it from mem- 
ory. I have suggestions. If you prefer I work them out, I would 
be happy to submit them. 

The Cuatmrman. I wish you would submit it and we will place it 
at this point in the record. 

Mr. Lee. All right. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


JULY 11, 1955. 
Hon. Herrert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Offie Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: When I had the privilege of appearing before your 
committee on June 29 last, you were kind enough to afford me an opportunity 
to make a statement with respect to the importance of the 50-50 principle and 
the effort being made to exempt agricultural items from the 50-50 rule in the 
Mutual Security Act of 1955. 

In my testimony I made reference to the conference system which was 
authorized by the Merchant Marine Act of 1916, as amended, and the efforts that 
are now being made to emasculate that system by restricting or eliminating the 
contract and noncontract features of the conference rate structure. I promised 
to elaborate my views. 

In my opinion, the conference system as now authorized by law is essential to 
the stability of our foreign commerce and to the maintenance of fair and stable 
rates and uniform practices. It vitally affects shipowners, exporters and im- 
porters, and labor. It is an industrywide system affecting all segments. Any 
successful effort to restrict or emasculate any part of the conference system, 
including the use of contract and noncontract rates, will have very deleterious 
effects on the industry as a whole. We all know that this effort is now being 
made. 

I have strong views on this subject and its importance to our commerce. After 
my testimony before your committee, however, I was surprised at the tremendecus 
amount of interest and concern I had aroused in the industry and became con- 
vinced that as the problem was industrywide and is a matter of great public 
concern, the appropriate action should be taken by the industry as a whole and 
not by an individual. I am accordingly suggesting to the industry that they 
submit such concrete proposals as they may deem necessary and urge that then 
the whole matter be made the subject of a special study by the committee. 
Insofar as I am able to check to date, this suggestion has met a considerable 
amount of approval, but also some resistance. 

I congratulate you and your committee on the suecessful efforts that yon made 
in maintaining the 50—50 principle. 

Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT C. LEE. 

The Cuatrman. Have you had an opportunity to look at this tenta- 
tive draft that the staff of this committee has prepared. 

Mr. Lee. I have studied it very carefully. 

The Cuamman. What is your opinion ? 

Mr. Ler. Unfortunately, I am a little out of step with some of the 
industry in that I am for the committee doing something. I would 
even accept H. R. 5734 although I do not believe it will accomplish 
the purpose. I think it is time for some action to be taken outside of 
the industry to protect the great public that travels and the great pub- 
lic that ships. 

It is a terrible calamity to come down to the seaboard to take a trip 
that you spent 6 months planning—to some people that is the trip of 
their life—and suddenly discover that they cannot go because of a 
dispute which is usually settled, but usually settled too late for the 
benefit of the traveling public. We last week, or the week before, 
whenever these negotiations were going ahead, had to sail, or did sail, 
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one of our large passenger ships a day early. We lost a few passengers 
because of that. 

We also know that we lost $120,000 in cargo—we can trace that and 
prove that—that was moved to other ships. 

Because foreign shipping is based on long-term negotiation—it takes 

a long time to sell ro: adbuilding machines to Brazil—the buyer finally 
sets a date on which that must move, and if we cannot move it there is 
a foreign line that will move it and that cargo is lost to us. 

| think there should be some step taken. I prefer the mediation 
proposition that has been advanced by your staff. I can see that it 
needs looking over perhaps, but I am firmly convinced that something 

-hould be done. I would prefer the mediation process, but I would 
accept anything that is action. 

[ do not know the answer and I do not believe anyone else knows 

he answer of how we can solve all our problems. 

Mr. Casty. Commodore, you have been in this business a long time 
and you heard Mr. Dorn’s question to Mr. Mullins, the substance of 
which was that a lot of troubles that the management people have 
cotten into today were brought on themselves by failure in the past 
\o give proper regard to the welfare of the seamen, so that when the 
seamen finally got organized and got their strength, they really tight- 
ened the screws. Is that a correct appraisal of the situation ? 

Mr. Ler. It.is a quite correct appraisal. The situation of the sailor 
in the twenties was deplorable and inexcusable. It had to be correct-4 
It was corrected. 

The tendency now and the fear that I have now is it can go too far 
the other way, the pendulum swinging. 

I think it is a mistake to look upon a sailor as just the same as the 
ordinary man walking around the street. I think the average sailor, 
if you put him in a vine-covered cottage in Detroit and gave him a 
guaranteed annual wage, would still be unhappy and would still even- 
tually go back to sea. Boys go to sea. Men go to sea. I went to sea 
because I liked it. I did not even know what the pay was. I think 
that is true of most sailors. They expect to be away from home. They 
‘ike the sea. They want to go to sea. 

i.ven after 35 years, after I sit around my office too long, I have got 
to get a ship and go to sea, and I do it quite often. It is in the blood. 

Mr. Casey. In fact, the Maritime Commission indicated to this com- 
mittee that in 1937 they held hearings at various ports on the three 
coasts to investigate conditions abard American ships and found that 
quarters were crowded, unsanitary and poorly ventilated. 

[t was about that time that the unions first got a foothold in the mari- 
(ime industry, was it not? 

Mr. Lee. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. From then on conditions have improved ? 

Mr. Ler. Very much; very rapidly. 

Mr. Casey. So that whether the improvement is due to an enlight- 
ened view of management or due solely to the increased strength of 
the unions, we have the present situation where the conditions have 
improved so that there is really no real complaints on the part of 
the seamen now as to the conditions under which they live aboard 
ship. 

Mr. Ler. I think life at sea is very attractive to all of them; to 
most of them, anyway. 
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Mr. Casey. And the fact that management did not take the initia- 
tive before they were faced with a collective group of seamen who 
had the power to strike the ships, the fact that they did not take the 
initiative on their own to improve those conditions, might lead at least 
a bystander to draw the conclusion that it was only by reason of the 
force of the unions that management was finally persuaded, I might 
say, to improve conditions aboard ships? 

Mr. Ler. Well, I think that the unions would have a very strong 
case on that, but I also think that you have to look at the entire history. 

We did not have a usable or sizable or responsible merchant marine 
up even until the time I joined it in 1920. Management itself was not 
very experienced in offshore shipping. 

I was at sea in the Navy for 15 years all over the world and I never 
saw a merchant ship flying the American flag. There were a few, 
but they were very few. 

We have grown up a lot since then. We have a merchant marine 
that we can be proud of. We have sailors that we can be proud of. 

I have heard it said time and again that you could not make a good 
waiter, or a good servant, or a good steward out of an American. I 
think the American merchant marine has laid that ghost completely. 

Our service aboard American ships is as good and in most instances 
superior to foreign ships. 

Mr. Casry. I was a little surprised at Mr. Mullins’ answer to one 
question as to whether or not in his experience the caliber and the 
type of American seaman has improved through the years. 

Mr. Ler. I think that Mr. Mullins should be recognized as more a 
shoreside worker than a seagoing man, and I do not think his contact 
with the industry would give him the same point of view that we older 
fellows have. 

The class of personnel going to sea today is vastly superior to what 
it was 20 years ago. I do not see how there could be any argument 
on that. 

Mr. Casry. Are there statistics as to the number of family men 
today going to sea as against in the early days? 

Mr. Ler. I do not know, but I would say that there were very few 
families in the early days, while there are many now. 

Mr. Casry. We have had testimony during these hearings indicat- 
ing that on the west coast another deficiency has been contributed to 
the unstable conditions and the instability of the industry generally 
in the differences among management, that there seems to be splits 
out there, and they are each competing against one another for 
favoritism with various unions. 

Could you give us your appraisal of that so far as the east coast 
is concerned ? 

Mr. Ler. I would say that many years ago that was very true, 
on the east coast. 

I think that has been entirely eliminated at the present. I do not 
think it exists any more. I know that a few years ago we had very 
little chance of negotiating with a labor delegation without them 
knowing almost beforehand and usually beforehand exactly how far 
we would propose to commit ourselves. That has not happened in 
recent years to any extent. 

Mr. Casey. That was not too long ago? 
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Mr. Ler. That was true, well, say 5 years ago. It has not been true 
in the last 2 or 3 years certainly. 

Mr. Casey. So that under those circumstances the maximum com- 
mitment that you would make in your own private circle would 
immediately become the minimum so far as the negotiations are con- 
cerned ¢ 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. That was true 10 years ago certainly. 

Mr. Casey. And is there a likelihood that that condition might 
recur ¢ 

Mr. Ler. I think not. I think we have grown up a little. 

Mr. Casey. Have you learned your lesson ? 

Mr. Ler. I hope so. 

Mr. Casey. I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Garmatz? 

Mr. Garmatz. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Tollefson? 

Mr. Totierson. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Robeson ? 

Mr. Ropeson. No questions. 

The CHatmrman. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Atiten. Commodore Lee, has the type of sailor improved so 
much in the past few years that you now have a man of ability 
superior to the job itself? In other words, are you getting people 
who are getting higher wages and therefore going to sea, but who 
have skills and abilities that are not required on ‘the job? ? 

Mr. Ler. I would say no, sir. 

Mr. Auten. Do you think the abilities now are about in balance 
with the requirements as they were ? 

Mr. Ler. I think the industry itself has advanced very much in 
technical equipment and requirements of technical knowledge, so that 
we need a higher type man. 

Mr. Aten. Do you think the standard of living at sea is superior, 
or equal, or inferior, to that of a similar type of man ashore? 

Mr. Lee. Comparisons are rather difficult. It depends on what 
you want. I think, for example, the man on shipboard has no time 
lost going to and from his job. The man on shore must spend in the 
New York area probably an hour or 2 hours each day getting to and 
from his work. The man on board ship does not have that. The man 
on board ship does not work continuously in port. He gets days off 
in port that compensate him for being at sea so much. 

Management has endeavored to arrange that a large percentage 
of the ship’ s complement can be ashore, particularly i in the Sistas port, 
and particularly in the more or less home port, you might say, abroad, 
so that there are many compensations that the sailor has that reward 
him for a different mode of life, which he himself has chosen. 

Mr. Atten. What I am getting at ultimately is whether in your 
opinion the standard of living for a man who goes to sea is an appro- 
priate standard for an American workman. 

Mr. Ler. I think it is fully equivalent and in many cases better 
than many of them have. 

Mr. Auten. You mean better than the foreigners, or better than the 
people ashore ? 

Mr. Ler. There, again, it depends on who the foreigner is. Some 
foreign ships are very well equipped, and very well housed, and very 
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well managed. Some are not. Some are at just about the state we 
were 30 years ago, in my opinion. 
Mr. Aten. Thank you, sir. 
Tue CuarrMan. Mr. Miller? 
Mr. Mitter. No questions. 
Tue CuatrMan. Anybody else? 
We certainly appreciate your coming down before the committee. 
Mr. Lee. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Roseson. I think we all join in that. 
Tre CHatrMAN. We appreciate it very much. 
The next witness is the president of the Grace Line, Mr. Lapham. 
Will you give your full name and background, please? 


STATEMENT OF LEWIS LAPHAM, PRESIDENT, GRACE LINE, INC. 


Mr. Larnam. My name is Lewis Lapham. I am president now of 
Grace Line and a former president, for 7 years, of the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Co. 

The CuatrMaAn. How long have you been president for the Grace 
Line? 

Mr. Larnam. It has been a month. I have been with Grace Line 
for the last year and a half and executive vice president up to a 
month ago. 

The Cuairman. Prior to that time? 

Mr. Larnam. Prior to that time I was president of the American- 
I{awaiian Steamship Co. from 1947 forward to 1953. 

Mr. Petty. May L ask a question at that point? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Petty. Were you president at the time it discontinued inter- 
coastal operations ? 

Mr. Laruam. Yes. 

The CHatrMan. Suppose your testimony begin with that. Why 
did they discontinue? 

Mr. Laruam. It was our judgment, the judgment of the manage- 
ment and judgment of some of the principal owners that it was a dying 
trade. We had been in the trade for some time. The company was 
incorporated in 1898 by my grandfather. Up until World War I 
it had built 26 ships of its own and pioneered the intercostal trade 
and operated the longest berth service, I think, in the world, from 
New York via the Straits of Magellan to San Francisco, to Seattle, 
to Honolulu and return to New York. 

The ships were all used in World War I and returned to the inter- 
coastal trade in 1923, stayed in the intercoastal trade with a fleet of 

39 ships, more or less, until 1939. 

The ships were all then requisitioned for wartime use. At the end 
of the war there were 12 ships left, and the others not requisitioned 
for title were sunk or sold. The 12 ships remaining were old ships 
and were presently sold. 

And from 1946 through 1953, we tried to revive the trade, at least 
our own position in the tr ade, hoping to get back in it. We bought, 
eventually, 5 C—4’s, which the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
designed before the war and turned over to the Maritime Administra- 
tion, and 2 Victories. But in the 7-year period, we lost something in 
excess of $214 million. We lost that running substantially more than 
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90 percent full in both directions, which is unusual in the shipping 
business, and with 4 or 5 rate increases over that period. Our two 
income factors, the tonnage we were carrying and the rates we were 
carrying, were at their historical high, but we were still losing money, 
substantial money. On that basis, there seemed to be no future in the 
business for us, nothing to warrant additional investment in the tr ade, 
or the purchase of additional ships we would need. So in 1953, after 
7 years of very difficult and, at times, frustrating work, we decided to 
call it a day, and we abandoned the intercoastal service and w ound up 
the intercoastal operation. 

Mr. Casry. You say the company was incorporated in 1898. You 
have registered the company ? 

Mr. Lapuam. Yes, sir; there were a number that went back through 
my family through 1854 ‘and -! 55, someplace in that period. 

‘Mr. Casey. Was your father president of the company at anytime 

Mr. Lapuam. My father, grandfather, great grandfather, and so 
forth. 

The CuHarrman. Did you say you were running 90 percent full 
capacity of trade? 

Mr. LapHam. Just about. 

The Cuarrman. With higher rates? 

Mr. Lapuam. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What do you credit the difficulty to? 

Mr. Larnam. Well, we had a number of difficulties. We had, as 
everybody else did, high operating cost; but our principal difficulty 
was the inability to assure or to keep a continuity of operation. We 
had a 3-month strike in 1948 which cost the company about $1.7 mil- 
lion. We had a strike in 1951, or we were caught with 2 ships in 
Boston in a jurisdictional dispute, 2 ships that were tied there, as I 
remember, for 5 or 6 weeks. We had another month’s strike in 1952. 
We had extraordinary difficulty in performance and production sched- 
ules with ships, particularly in Los Angeles, to a lesser degree in 
Boston, both of which were important intercoastal ports. I would 
think those, in the main, were some of the contributing factors to our 
decision not to continue in the trade. 

Mr. Cassy. Will you tell us how much you lost during the strike in 
1952? 

Mr. Larpwam. We lost between $400,000 and $500,000. I do not re- 
member the exact figure. I think it was closer to $500,000, as closely 
as we figured. 

Mr. Casey. You lost $1.7 million in the 1948 strike and $500,000 in 
the 1952 strike and overall between 1947 and 1953 you only lost $2.9 
million ¢ 

Mr. Lapuam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. That comes pretty close to meeting actually the deficit 
of the company over those years? 

Mr. Larpuam. Yes, sir; except a few hundred thousand dollars, that 
is right. 

Of course, you never can figure any strike losses actually because 
you do not know what your lost business would have been. You figure 
what your out-of-pocket expense would have been, but you do not 
know what you would have lost in the way of additional cargo, and 
you never fully discover what it cost you to get your ships in full 
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production and what overtime you worked and the delay, and the 
reestablishment of your schedule. 

Mr. Casey. As far as that you did not do too badly in intercoastal 
trade. You were operating over 90 percent anyway. 

Mr. Laruam. Yes, but in a strike period you have cargoes going to 
railroads and trucks, and some of your more desirable cargo is difficult 
to get back again. 

Mr. Casey. But you did get some cargo back to replace what you 
lost. There was no delay in the way of getting cargo was concerned. 

Mr. Laruam. No trouble about cargo. I think any steamship com- 
pany that runs that full in both directions is in a very fortunate 
position. Most of us do not. 

Mr. Casey. You say you bought some C-4 ships. When did you 
buy those? Do you know? 

Mr. LarpHam. We bought 5 C-4’s and 2 Victorys, and prior to that 
we bought and sold 4 or 5 Libertys. 

Mr. Casey. Did you buy those C-4’s—— 

Mr. LapHam. Under the Ship Sales Act. 

Mr. Casey. The 1946 act? 

Mr. Lapuam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. You bought them at knockdown prices? 

Mr. Lapuam. Yes, sir, very advantageous prices. 

Mr. Casry. Prices at which you do not hope to buy ships again? 

Mr. Laruam. No, sir, not that ship. 

Mr. Casey. And you say that ship you bought was one originally 
designed by American-Hawaiian ? 

Mr. Laruam. In a sense, from the middle of the 1920’s up until 
1939, we had been faced with a problem that everybody in the business 
was in in those days, obsolescence and aging fleets. Many of our ships 
had been built or bought before the war and most of them had been 
bought out of the war surplus ships after World War I, so as the 
thirties came along they were beginning to be obsolete, or approach- 
ing obsolescence. So we had been collecting over a period of some 15 
or 20 years our ideas, from masters, mates, cargo superintendents, 
operating people, traffic people, our ideas of what the perfect, tailor- 
made intercoastal ship should be and that, in essence, was what turned 
into the C4. 

But before we started to build or even think about building, war 
came along and we turned that design over to the Maritime Adminis- 
tration, and it was changed somewhat and made what is the C-4 
design. It was a tailormade ship to serve the intercoastal trade, not 
every trade or most trades. 

Mr. Casey. How old were those ships when you bought them? 

Mr. Lapnam. Five or six years old. Most of them were built in 
1945 or 1946 and we bought them in 1950, roughly 5 years old. 

Mr. Casey. At least, at that time they were the best ship you could 
design as far as the intercoastal trade was concerned ? 

Mr. Lapuam. Yes. There is no question about it, in our judgment. 

Mr. Casry. How fast a ship was it? 

Mr. LapHam. Seventeen and a half knots, eighteen knots. It would 
run at schedule, I think at seventeen. 

er Casey. When you went our of business, what happened to those 
ships 
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Mr. Larpman. Well, prior to winding up the intercoastal business, 
we had contracted to convert three of those ships into combination oil 
carriers and oil tankers and fixed a long-term contract with the 
Labrador development at Seven Islands. The other two ships at the 
end were operating under charter for MSTS. They were heavy ve- 
hicle carriers, truck carriers. During the balance from 1953 to the 
present, although I had been away from the company for 2 years, I 
believe, by and large, they were operating for MSTS or operating 
under charter for somebody else. 

Mr. Casgy. Now you talk about high operating cost 

Mr. Ray. May I interrupt there a minute? 

The CHairmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Ray. What happened to the business that you had been doing? 

Mr. Lapman. Well the other intercoastal operators flowed naturally 
into that vacuum. Luckenbach came in and Waterman stepped up 
its coastwise service. 

Mr. Ray. American-flag ships? 

Mr. Lapman. Oh, yes, restricted or reserved to American-flag ships, 
domestic trade. 

Mr. Casey. Is it proper to say that you attribute this lack of any 
bright future for the intercoastal trades to the increased operating 
cost ? 

Mr. Lapman. Yes, I think that is right. 

Mr. Casey. When you talk about increased operating cost, what 
elements of the operating cost are you talking about? 

Mr. LapHam. Well, the two largest elements in the intercoastal 
trade, as I imagine they are in most others, are cargo handling, which 
I think is the single larger cost in excess of 35 percent, and crew cost, 
running in the neighborhood of 20 percent. 

Mr. Casey. Are those labor costs? 

Mr. Laruam. Direct labor costs, both. 

Mr. Cassy. Were there any other comparable increases in operating 
cost, not labor cost ? 

Mr. LapHam. There were some increases in fuel cost, although that 
varied up and down. That was a fairly substantial item. I think it 
would be 7 or 8 percent, at least, in the intercoastal trade with us. 
There were canal tolls. The tolls did not change; they remained 
steady. And there was a general rise of overhead cost, cost of doing 
business ashore, ourselves along with everybody else. 

Mr. Casry. Now, so far as the onshore cost is concerned, is that a 
bigger problem with the intercoastal operator, as it is with the opera- 
tors of foreign trade? 

Mr. Laruam. I think the answer really, Mr. Casey, is yes and no. 
You have this problem, that you are operating in the intercoastal 
trade always at a high-cost port, you are operating at a port paying 
American standard wages. By comparison with other countries and 
other ports, they are high. If you are operating with an offshore 
business, as we are in the Grace Line, or lining to Europe or the 
Orient, at least on the other end our cargo handling costs are }ower 
than the American cost. To that extent, the intercoastal trade suffers. 

Mr. Casey. You have had experience with American-Hawaiian. It 
was out of San Francisco, was it ? 
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Mr. Laruam. Yes; its home port was San Francisco up until 1948, 
and then it moved to New York. But my early experience was all 
on the west coast. 

Mr. Casey. And the Grace Line has operations on both the east and 
west coast ; does it ? 

Mr. Lapuam. Yes, sir; and also out of the gulf. It has 50 percent 
interest with a company out of the gulf. 

Mr. Casey. It is operating at the present time on all three coasts. 

Do you have any views, as a result of your business on both the east 
and west coast, from a national standpoint, that you would like to 
express to the committee insofar as the steps that we are trying to 
take to improve conditions are concerned ? 

Mr. Larnam. It would seem to me, and this is my own personal 
opinion, that if this committee did nothing else except somehow 
achieve an expiration date on all contracts we have with all unions, 
and in the case of Grace, 25 or 30 contracts, if you take all those, 
regardless of what that date was, if we could get one common date 
for longshore and offshore unions, I believe that would be one of the 
best things. I believe if this committee did that and nothing else it 
could take quite a large bow for itself. 

The advantages to the operator or to all the operators, in my opinion, 
are numerous. No. 1, you get all of your negotiations behind you 
at one time. You do not finish very exhausting negotiations, and 
most of them are in June and immediately begin again in September, 
and then go to wage review in December and a wage review someplace 
else in March, so you are never out of negotiations. No. 2, if you can 
do that, you are then in a position to assure your shippers and pas- 
sengers, till the next contract time is up, barring something extraordi- 
nary or unusual, there is no stoppage, there is going to be continuity 
of operation. 

The Cuatrman. I regret very much to interrupt the proceedings of 
the committee, but this is a very important date for not only the 
committee, but also industry and labor concerning the proceedings on 
the floor of the House. 

I want all of the members of this committee on the floor of the 
House, if it is possible for them to be there. 

Mr. Lapuam. So do we. 

The Cuarrman. We will set an example for them by recessing until 
9:30 tomorrow. The membership will bear with us because the House 
is going to meet tomorrow at 11 o’clock and I hope as many members 
are here as possible as I want the membership to have an opportunity 
to ask you such questions as they might desire, and I think you are 
a very valuable witness. 

Mr. Larnam. Yes, sir; 9:30 tomorrow ? 

The CuarrMan. Nine-thirty. 

(Thereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
Thursday, June 30, 1955, at 9: 30 a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, .JUNE 30, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 219, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, chairman, 
presiding. 
The CuatrMan. The committee will come to order. 


The committee will continue with the witness, Mr. Lapham, presi- 
dent of Grace Line. 


STATEMENT OF LEWIS LAPHAM, PRESIDENT, GRACE LINE, 
INC.—Resumed 


Mr. Laruam. When I left yesterday, I was talking about the com- 
mon expiration of contracts, and I would like to return to that be- 

cause to me it could be a very important situation if it could happen, 
for a variety of reasons: No. 1, we are never presently finished with 
negotiations—I am speaking now of industry—on one coast or the 
other, with one union or another, and we are in the process of just 
finishing or just starting negotiations or just approaching a wage 
review. We have continuous uncertainty. From the point of view 
of the American owner, it would be very important to have both the 
offshore and the longshore contracts negotiated at the same time, be- 
cause what happens is this: We may finish or not finish with a series 
of offshore negotiations which will not coincide with longshore nego- 
tiations. 

Last week. for example, or 2 weeks ago, in New York when we came 
to the end of the NMU contract, every shipper in the area was aware 
that there was a possibility of a strike or a delay in service. The long- 
shore contracts, however, were not up for negotiation. They have 
another year and a half or whatever it is to run. 

The result was that.even though there was only a 1-day delay or 1- 
day stoppage following the NMU negotiations, the longshore opera- 
tions continued so that all the American lines lost cargo the following 
week out of fear for what might happen but what actually did happen. 
We had only a 1-day delay which does not mean much, but the follow- 
ing week all of us lost considerable cargo. I cannot estimate our losses 
for you, but I think they were probably in excess of $100,000, even 
though there was no strike as such. 

If we all knew that we were all going to be down at one time or 
that our negotiations were going to be finished at one time, I believe 
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you would guarantee a certain continuity of operation that we have 
not had for 20 years, throwing the war out, and that to me would be 
a very important product of this committee’s operation and a very 
helpful one. 

Mr. Rauru E. Casey (chief counsel). Is it not a fact that the unions 
themselves for the most part have gone on record as indicating support 
for the common termination date ? 

Mr. Laruam. Yes, I think that is true, Mr. Casey. It is not a new 
idea. We have been working for it, some of us, for at least 20 years. 
The advantages to the owners are to me apparent, and I cannot see 
the disadvantage to the unions, because as it stands now, given some 
of the temperaments and given some of the interunion rivalries, if one 
group of unions finishes in June and another comes up in September, 
the temptation on the second fellow or the pressure to do just a little 
bit better than the first fellow is at times irresistible, and it would 
seem to me if you had everybody in together and settling together and 
settling more or less on a common pattern across the board, which 
should be done, you also remove some of the pressure from the second 
groups of unions that are coming in to bargain. It would be in their 
own interest as well as ours. 

It is equally to their interest and in the long-range interest of the 
American merchant marine to have us all operating and to remove 
as much as the uncertainty out of the picture as possible. If we are 
going to continue with jobs and continue with ships going, it seems 
to me:that that is equally advantageous and equally important to the 
unions. I am not speaking for them. I cannot, obviously. However, 
it seems to me that that would follow. 

Mr. Casry. But in the past there have been these termination dates 


which expire at different times which have resulted in a whipsawing 
operation. 
Mr. Larnam. Absolutely ; mee. 


Mr. Casey. And the result has been that the wages have kept going 
up and up in the maritime industry ? 

Mr. Laruam. Absolutely. 

Mr. Casey. So other than to the extent that that whipsawing has 
inured to the benefit of the individual unions, is there any other reason 
that you can think of now for their favoring common termination dates 
except that they recognize that in order to have a stable merchant 
marine, they have to cut out the whipsawing ? 

Of course, I know that you cannot speak for the unions, but since 
they have come out for a common expiration date—— 

Mr. Larnam. I do not understand that all of them have. 

Mr. Cassy. Do you know which ones have and which ones have not? 

Mr. Larpuam. No, I do not. I believe that most of them, as I can 
remember now, are in agreement in principle that it would be a good 
idea. 

Mr. Casry. Taking the four principal union leaders that we com- 
monly recognize—Captain Bradley, Harry Bridges, Mr. Curran, and 
Mr. Lundeberg—have you read or heard that they are all in favor of 
common termination dates ? 

Mr. Lanuam. I think that Curran and I think that Bridges have 
both agreed to that within the past 2 or 3 months, if I can remember. 
I am not sure about either Lundeberg or Captain Bradley. 
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Mr. Casey. I think Captain Bradley sent a telegram to this com- 
mittee indicating that. 

Mr. Larnam. That is right, he did. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamrMan. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Lapham, I am curious as to what kind of mechanics 
you might set up to enforce the operation of a date. I have heard it 
said, for example, that where a common termination date has been 
fixed, when an agreement was about reached, one union had said to one 
group of operators, “Well, let’s postpone this for 30 days,” and even 
though a common termination date had been agreed upon, they imme- 
diately would get away from that. 

How would you get them all in one room at one time and make sure 
that the contracts were all made at one time ? 

Mr. LapHam. I do not have any hope that you could get them all 
in one room at one time, but on the west coast in the 1930’s we used to 
bargain with 6 unions, 6 offshore unions, and we had common expira- 
tion dates, and although there were extensions from time to time, 
you were in the position to settle across the board and to eliminate 
whipsawing, because even though one union extended, the pressure on 
that union, the others having settled, was tremendous to come in and 
make a settlement, and you gave the owners, or the owners gave them- 
selves, some measure of strength, too, which generally speaking they 
do not have. 

If you take 5 unions, yet us say, and they settle, and 1 union refuses 
to settle, the pressure on that 1 union, both from the other unions and 
from the overall public situation or from the owners’ point of view, 
is somewhat increased as against the time when that 1 union will be 
bargaining just on its own, with the others already gone. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does that not assume, then, it is necessary to have a 
management segment that will stay together voluntarily before you 
can have a condition such as you assume ¢ 

Mr. Lapuam. Yes, sir, and that is a pretty big assumption, but that 
is what you have to assume. From time to time in various segments of 
the industry that has happened. 

Mr. Auten. You would not think it would go to some Federal 
agency to be the arbiter or the chairman of something ? 

Mr. Larnam. No, sir; I would not. 

Mr. Auten. It has also been said from time to time that possibly 
there should be smaller groups of operators bargaining at one time 
with the various trades taking care of their own arrangements. I am 
curious whether that could be done, whether there could be a common 
termination date for, say, the intercoastal and another one for the 
tankers. 

Mr. Lapuam. I am a large bargainer rather than a small bargainer. 
I mean I would rather see the whole industry bargaining on the basic 
elements of a contract at one time, not on a basis with segments bar- 
gaining on local rules, and so forth and so on, which vary from coast 
to coast and even from port to port, but I would think as to the basic 
elements of a contract, of all the contracts, it would make more sense 
to have that done on a wholesale scale. 

_ Mr. Auten. How far would you take your bargaining? What 
industries would you include? I take it all the seagoing personnel and 
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the people on the docks. Would you include the tugboats and the 
other people with floating ogmement, some of the clerks in the ware- 
houses, or how far would you go? 

Mr. Lapuam. In my thinking, Mr. Allen, I have just been consider- 
ing offshore unions, that is, the se: going personnel, and the longshore 
and allied unions ashore—checkers, sweepers, watchmen, whatever 
they may be in the local port areas. I had not been thinking about 
tugboat men nor had I gone back to the warehousemen. I think you 
have to stop at some place. 

Mr. Attex. You would stop where the cargo would stop after it 
got off the ship ? 

Mr. Lapua. Yes, sir; I would. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

Mr. Casry. Have companies tried in the past to bargain individ- 
ually rather than in groups? In other words, what is the adv antage 
of having any employer groups? Why do not they all bargain indi- 
vidually? I do not know ‘much about it, but Ford and General Motors 
and those people bargain individually. 

Mr. LarHam. Yes, but when you are talking about Ford or Gen- 
eral Motors or the United States Steel Corp., you are talking about 
one single company that probably has more employment than the en- 
tire shipping industry put together. The shipping industry collec- 
tively in the past 20 years has been bargaining out of weakness. It 
is weak enough even assuming complete unity. If you left each in- 
dividual company to bargain, I would be very nervous about that so 
far as the Grace Line is concerned, because I think you would have 
one bargaining in New York, you might have a bargaining i in Phil- 
adelphia, you “might have a bargaining i in Che arleston. i in Mobile, i n 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco, all along the line. 

I think we would be much more vulnerable individually than we 
would be collectively. 

Mr. Casry. In other words, as bad as the situation is now, it would 
be even worse if we went to that kind of a situation ? 

Mr. Larnam. It would be my opinion it certainly would be. 

Mr. Casry. Under the Merchant Marine Act each subsidized op- 
erator has a provision contained in his contract that he will operate 
economically and efficiently. That is true, is it not ? 

Mr. Laruam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. I think the language really is, “in the most economical 
and efficient manner.” What redress does Maritime have, or are you 
aware if there is a violation of that provision? Can they withhold 
subsidy from a line that is not operating efficiently as a breach of 
contract ? 

Mr. Laruam. I do not know the contract well enough to know, I 
am just beginning to get into a subsidized operation. My background 
has been all nonsubsidized, and I am not enough aware or aware as 
IT should be of the contract to know the answer to that. 

Mr. Casey. I wonder if Mr. Westfall would care to express an opin- 
ion on it. Mr. Westfall is vice president of Grace Line and has some 
experience with these contracts. 

Mr. Trev B. Wesrra.u (vice president, Grace Line, Inc.). If they 
determined that the contractor was inefficient, Maritime would dis- 
allow for purposes of recapture the costs which they determined were 
in excess of what they would have been had the operator been efficient. 
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Likewise, if the inefficiency occurs with respect to a subsidizable 
expense, Maritime would not be permitted under the act to pay a 
subsidy in excess of the fair and reasonable cost. In other words, 
they would remove the excess caused by the inefficiency. I have not 
cone into it, but I suppose, also, that could be considered a breach of 
the contract. Ihave not explored that area. 

Mr. Casry. I was thinking more in terms of cases where you could 
not pinpoint the inefficiency to any particular item of cost. For ex- 
ample, suppose in this collective bargaining process, you determine 
that a particular subsidized line is not operating in the most eflicient 
manner in connection with the bargaining process. There is no way, 
unless he gets hooked with some higher cost, that you can pinpoint 
it, but suppose that he is just inefficient in that operation. Has Mari- 
time got any way of withholding subsidy from that line? 

Mr. WestFaLu. I am not a practicing lawyer, Mr. Casey, but I 
would assume that since the operator has warranted to operate in 
the most efficient manner, Maritime would be able to cancel the con- 
tract or take any other action that they saw fit. 

Mr. Casry. Thank you, Mr. Westfall. 

Mr. Lapham, Mr. Zelenko yesterday asked a question of Mr. Mul- 
lins, and I know that he did not get the kind of discussion that he 
wanted as a result, because I asked him about it afterward. He asked 
whether or not it might be desirable, in view of the fact that the 
Government does not want to get into this industry any more than 
it has to, particularly in the labor-management relationships, to have 
a permanent chairman for the industry. 

Mr. Mullins thought he meant a permanent arbitrator, such as they 
have on the west coast, who would just settle disputes and try to medi- 
ate disputes. Actually what he meant was a czar for the industry, 
such as he indicated the garment industry has, that not only would 
sit back and wait until a dispute arose, but actually would get to the 
bottom of this thing and have some power. He, it would be agreed 
upon by both labor and management, would have some power to en- 
force what he thought was for the best interests of the whole merchant 
marine industry, and, in other words, it would take back to the private 
management and labor interests the prerogative of straightening out 
their own troubles. Do you care to express an opinion on that ? 

Mr. LapHam. Without having thought about that, I have had quite 
a lot of experience with arbitrators who were appointed under the 
contract and who are free or empowered to settle issues or interpreta- 
tions that arise out of the contract. We had that on the west coast all 
during the 1930’s. As a matter of fact, Senator Morse was the stand- 
ing arbitrator under the ILWU contract for 2 or 3 years at least. 

When you come to an overall czar of the industry, I think I would 
want to think about that very carefully. I would doubt that you could 
get anybody that would be knowledgable enough or have the time to 
iandle the entire industry, all three coasts—tanker, dry cargo, offshore, 
subsidized, and nonsubsidized. It would seem to me that the problems 
posed to him and the demands on his time would be almost insurmount- 
able, 

If it came to one in New York, and one in the gulf, and one in San 
l'raneisco, or one on the Great Lakes, or wherever you might be, that 
wight be possible, but I would want to think about that awfully care- 
fully. Tam not sure that I would agree to that. 
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Mr. Casry. Of course, most of your problems are not really local 
problems as much as they are national problems. 

Mr. Lapuam. Yes, that is right, but it is a pretty well-scattered 
industry if you take it all around the coasts, and there are local varia- 
tions from port to port and from coast to coast. In the garment indus- 
try or movie industry, where they have had experience with czars, your 
principals and your people, your unions, your management, are 
pretty well centered and pretty accessible. The problems are more 
or less the same. 

Mr. Casey. Going back to you, I asked you for some suggestions, 
and you gave the common termination date. Do you wish to give any 
further views ¢ 

Mr. Laruam. Yes. It would seem to me, in my experience at least, 
that in this committee presently the so-called Bonner bill is one of the 
first overall approaches that we have had to what is really a very 
serious problem to the whole shipping industry, and I would hope very 
much to see flowing out of this committee or flowing out of this record 
some sort of a tripartite group that might take up the Bonner bill 
where it is and see if it could not resolve something. 
ri Casgy. Are you talking about the Bonner bill? What Bonner 

ill ? 

The Cuatrman. You are talking about the suggested draft ? 

Mr. Laruam. I am talking about the suggested draft of the staff bill. 

The CHatrMAn. That is just in the formative period. 

Mr. Larnam. I understand that, and I would like to see that con- 
tinue. I am, in the main, and my company is, in the main, pretty well 
in agreement with the position that was taken by Mr. St. Sure here 
more than a week ago. There is one provision that I am not quite 
sure about. If that draft contemplates a government member wane 
part in the actual negotiations, give and take across the bargaining 
table, that I think I would be against. As mediator or as an arbitrator 
to settle disputes as they arose, to interpret the contract, and so forth 
and so on, that I think would be most helpful. I do not think I would 
be for him in the actual negotiation. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Lapham, the substance of your testimony yesterday 
on the experience of the American-Hawaiian was that the high oper- 
ating cost—and I think breaking it down you went back to indicate 
that that was primarily labor cost—was the direct cause of the old 
management of American-Hawaiian finally giving up. 

Asking a very straightforward question, Do you feel that the wages 
in the seagoing side of the maritime industry or on the longshore side 
are too high? 

Mr. Larpuam. No, I do not. I think that they are more than fair 
and reasonable. I think they are good wages. I have no quarrel with 
the level of the wages or of the earnings. 

Our problem, frankly, is one of production on the longshore side, 
or lack of production, and on the seagoing side it is the problems, 
many of them, flowing out of the overtime provisions. I would much 
rather see some of the overtime or penalty provisions that now require 
separate bookkeeping and separate accounting and all of the rest of it 
incorporated somehow in the base wage and the work during the 
straight-time shifts done as directed, without breaking everything 
down in innumerable categories; this carries an overtime rate, this car- 
ries a penalty rate, this carries a premium rate, and so forth and so on. 
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Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Lapham, I have had the feeling that the manage- 
ment side makes all these concessions, as it were, so much for this little 
job and so much for that little job, but in the thinking of manage- 
ment, they compute what they are going to have to pay as a single 
monthly gure to a given man, and while all these small items are 
included, that really is not the determining factor in the judgment 
of the management ; it is, rather, the overall cost. Is that correct or 
not! 

Mr. Larnam. No. I think we are quite conscious of these overtime 
hours and the overtime earnings that can flow out of the basic contract. 

Mr. Auten. Are you conscious of it because of the difficulty in 
keeping track of it, or because of the ultimate amount you pay ? 

Mr. Laruam. Both. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Garmatz. 

Mr. Garmatz. I wonder if you can give me an idea about the annual 
ben the seaman? We have heard so much about $500-and-some a 
month, 

Mr. Laruam. If you take an A. B., our estimates are that it is some- 
where between $500 and $550 a month, actual takehome pay, exclud- 
ing board, lodging, food, and so forth. That is assuming that he 
works his full 12 months a year; but there is a pretty good turnover 
in the industry, So that any given seaman could say, “I only work 
4 months a year,” or 6 months a year, or 8 months a year, or w hatever 


it is; but from our point of view, whether we pay him or somebody 
else, we figure that an A. B., whom we have to have all the time quite 
properly, is averaging somewhere in the $500 to $550 a month range. 

Mr. Garmatz. You may have to pay that, but that stili does not say 
that the seaman as an individual makes a full year’s salary. 

Mr. Laruam. That is absolutely right. 

Mr. Garmartz. Is there one way of computing what the average 

d 


seaman’s wage is? How could we get that? From the employer, or 
would we have to get that through the union ? 

What made me ask you that question was, I think on the American- 
Hawaiian Line you had a pretty stable run and you kept the seaman 
on pretty much all year. 

Mr. LarHam. Yes, we did. That is not always under our control. 
He can leave voluntarily any time he wants to, or if there are a lot of 
men on the beach, his job may be rotated. 

Mr. Auten. Will you yield on that? 

Is it not the practice of the SUP to give a man a job for 1 year and 
no longer? If he stays on a ship a year, he has to get off? 

Mr. Lapuam. Yes, sir. It varies. That is the case in the SUP. 

Mr. Martizarp. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Marmut1arp. Mr. Lapham, I happened to notice in the news- 
paper last night that the American-Hawaiian announced building a 
— anterconatel fleet. Do you know what caused that change of 

1eart £ 

Mr. Lapnam. No. The management of the company has now been 
taken over by new people. Although I do not know them, I know of 
their reputation and they are very bold and daring and have been very 
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successful, and I do not know this, but I believe they are thinking of 
a special type ship, a container ship or a roll-on-roll-off ship of some 
kind. 

However, I was speaking of my own operation with it, of the tra- 
ditional freighter. 

Mr. Maruiarp. So you think that the new management is looking 
to new techniques rather than improved conditions as they can fore- 
see them ? 

Mr. Laruam. I cannot speak for them, but I believe basically they 
are talking about the design of a new ship, which would go a con- 
siderable way toward eliminating handling costs. 

The CuHarrMan. Any questions? 

Mr. Byrne. I was going to follow up Mr. Garmatz’ question, but 
it seems that nobody can arrive at the annual salary of the seaman. 
You made a statement that your trouble is with production and steve- 
doring. 

Mr. LarHam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrne. Where? In what sections? 

Mr. Lapnam. Los Angeles is a bad port. The west coast generally 
is bad. Boston is a bad port. 

Mr. Byrne. Last Monday I went down to Delaware Avenue, and I 
guess there were thousands and thousands of men shaping up trying 
to get jobs on the ships. Very few ships came in then, so maybe we 
should send them out to California to get some work. 

Mr. Larnam. We could certainly use them in Los Angeles, but we 
have no control over that. The union itself has been reluctant to add 
the additional men that are required to handle the port of Los Angeles, 
which is a very important port in the operation. 

Mr. Byrne. Thank you. 

The CHarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Roreson. I might ask one. As I understand it, the operator of 
a ship does not control what individuals make; does he? 

Mr. Lapnam. We have lost considerable control over the past 20 
years, sir. 

Mr. Roseson. I mean, does not the union assign the men to your 
ship 

Mr. Lapnam. Yes, sir: we have lost quite a lot of control. 

Mr. Roreson. The individuals they choose to assign ? 

Mr. Lapuam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ropgson. So far as an individual working a year or a matter of 
so many months, even though he is satisfactory, to you and you want 
to keep him there, still he can be pulled off and another one put on? 

Mr. Larnam. Yes, sir. The whole problem is of great importance 
to us because we have before the Maritime Board, I hope today, final 
approval of a recommendation for the construction of two new ships 
in which we are very much interested, large ships, fast ships, and we 
are very anxious to get them going, and the whole matter of the fature 
of labor stability and continuity of operation is enormously important 
to us. 

We are about to invest very considerable sums of money in two big, 
fast, new ships. The problem of what happens to them over the next 
20 years, whether we can keep them going, whether we can get the pro- 
duction, is of tremendous importance to us. 
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Mr. Roseson. Do you know of any other industry where the em- 
ployer loses the services of a man and the man is replaced without 
action by the employer ? 

Mr. LarHam. I do not know enough about other large industries. 
Offhand, I do not. 

Mr. Roseson. So that it is peculiar to this particular industry / 

Mr. Larnam. Yes, sir. It is another factor in an industry that is, by 
its very nature, an unstable industry. It is very difficult to project 
what your shipping operations are going to be a year or 2 years or 3 
years from now. For example, if the C ongress fails to appropriate 
FOA funds which are going to carry American sur plus products, you 
are going to see quite a decline i in shipping. That is something that no 
shipping company and no union can foresee, You do not know how 
many people you are going to have to employ or how many ships you 
are going to employ. 

The ore market might suddenly become very strong, or the oil 
market might turn wet ak. It isan unstable industr vy by its ver y nature, 
and I believe that the removal of people willy-nilly from ships is an- 
other factor of instability. 

Mr. Roxzeson. But neither party can predetermine the amount of 
personnel needed at any future time 

Mr. LarHam. Only in the broadest general terms. 

Mr. Rosgson. To cover the services required ¢ 

Mr. LarHam. Only in the broadest general terms. 

The Cuamman. What is the status of the two ships at the present 
time ? 

Mr. Lapuam. The final plans and the specifications have been ap- 
proved, we understand, by Maritime, all the technical people, the ship 
construction people, and so forth and so on in the Maritime Adminis- 
tration, and are on their way to the Board, perhaps even before the 
Board today—I do not know—for final approval. Once granted, in- 
vitations to bid will go out immediately, and I would hope we would be 
under construction before the end of the year. That would be my hope. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Casey 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Lapham, Mr. Allen asked you a question that I do 
not know is really clear for the record, and it was subsequent to my 
question, in response to which you said that you did not think that the 
seamen’s wages were too high; and the substance of his question was 
that he was under the impression that the companies thought in terms 
of what the seaman’s take-home pay was, in other words, what you had 
to pay out per month, which you have indicated for an able-bodied sea- 
man is from $500 to $550 a month. 

Mr. Larnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. In response to Mr. Garmatz’s question, you have indi- 

cated so far as the companies are concerned you have to pay an able- 
bodied seaman $500 to $550 a month whether it be the same able-bodied 
seaman or a different one. I assume from that that you want the record 
to show that you consider $6,000 a year to $6,600 a year as more than 
reasonable, as you put it, for an able-bodied seaman. 

Mr. Laruam. I do not know that I want to say that it is more than 
reasonable, but I think it isa very fair wage. 

Mr. Casey. V ery fair to the seaman 

Mr. Laruam. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Casey. Very fair to the company? It has to be fair to both. 

Mr. lL.arHam. I believe it is. 

Mr. Casey. Have you made any study of comparable shoreside wages 
against which you compare the seaman’s wages ¢ 

Mr. Laruam. I am not sure, but I do not think the Grace Line has 
ever done that. It was not done in my time, but I have been a mem- 
ber of the Association of American Ship Owners, of which my com- 
pany was fomerly a member, which put out a fairly good study 2 or 
3 years ago taking comparable jobs as they could find them—railroad 
engineers, railroad stewards, hotel stewards, and so forth. 

The Industria] Relations Counselors, who did an overall research 
job for the industry some 2 or 3 years ago, also did some work in that 
respect, and I think that seamen’s wages by and large stack up very 
favorably with comparable shoreside employment, given the tradi- 
tional disadvantages of a seaman’s life, which is away from home, hard 
work, dangerous work, through storms and all the rest, but that is an 
inherent part of the job. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Chairman, I have in front of me the Industrial 
Relations Counselors’ study that Mr. Lapham referred to, and I think 
without subscribing in any way to what is contained in this report, but 
since there have been questions throughout these hearings as compar- 
ing particularly seaging wages with wages in the railroad industry, it 
would be worthwhile to have these fiures for whatever they might be 
worth and for whatever answers the representatives of labor want to 
make of them, since they indicate that seamen’s wages are in excess of 
comparable wages in the railroad industry. In fact, as a preface to 
the statistics, the report says: 


The only industry for which gross earnings figures for specific occupations are 
publicly reported on a continuing basis is railroading. An occupational com- 
parison can be made between this industry and ocean shipping, since most of 
the unlicensed occupations found on ships have close counterparts on the rail- 


roads. 

This table is a comparison of average monthly earnings in individual 
unlicensed ratings in dry cargo ocean shipping with earnings in com- 
parable occupations in railroading in the autumn of 1952. In other 
words, it is almost 3 years old now. 

The first rating for shipping is the boatswain, with average monthly 
earnings of $578. The comparable job classification in railroading 
was gang foreman (freight station, warehouse, grain elevator, and dock 
labor). Their earnings are listed at $339. The percentage excess of 
earnings in seagoing wages is 70.5 percent. 

Carpenters: For shipping, $518 a month; bridge and building car- 
penters, $289 ; excess in seagoing wages, 79.2 percent. 

Deck maintenance men, $509 a month; the comparable rating in 
railroading, carmen—maintenance of equipment—$335 a month; an 
excess on the seagoing side of 51.9 percent. 

Able-bodied seamen, $509; the comparable classification in railroad- 
ing, road freight brakemen and flagmen, $409 a month; an excess of 
24.4 percent. 

Electricians aboard ship, $670; for railroads, electrical workers 
(A)—maintenance of equipment—$350 a month; excess on the sea- 
going side, 91.4 percent. 

Second electricians aboard ship, $601 a month; electrical workers 


(A)—maintenance of equipment, $350 a month; an excess of 71.7 
percent. 
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Oilers and firemen-watertenders, $474 a month aboard ship; station- 
ary firemen, oilers, coal- passers, and watertenders, $304 a month; an 
excess in favor of the seagoing side of 55.9 percent. There are twa 
classifications here. Road freight firemen and helpers, $423 ; an excess 
of 12.1 percent. 

Wipers, $345 a month aboard ship; general laborers (shops, engine 
houses, and powerplants) , $228; an excess of 51.3 percent in favor of 
seagoing. 

Chief stewards, $580 a month; stewards, restaurant and lodging- 
house managers, and dining-car supervisors, $367 a month; an excess 
in favor of seagoing of 58 percent. 

Chief cooks and cook-bakers, $528 a month ; chefs and cooks (restau- 
rants or dining cars), $290 a month; an excess of 82.1 percent. 

Messmen and utility men, $370 a month; waiters, c camp cooks, kitchen 
helpers, and so forth, $238 a month; an excess of 55.5 percent. 

While I will not read it, they also break those various classifications 
down into the average hourly earnings for each of the classifications 
aboard ship and in the railroad industry which I think should be made 
a part of the record. 

The CuatrMan. It will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Comparison of average hourly earnings in individual unlicensed ratings in dry 


cargo ocean shipping with earnings in comparable occupations in railroading, 
autumn 1952 














Shipping Railroading Percentage 
Bore as vy arpa oe excess of 
| earnings in 
Average | Average | shipping 
Ratings hourly | Job classifications hourly over rail- 
earnings | earnings roading 
| | 
Bostewate 35s ew ccomass' $2.33 | Gang foremen (freight station, warehouse, $1.95 19.5 
ed | _ grain elevator, and dock labor). 

I ie 2.17 | Bridge and building carpenters. ___......-- 1.80 20. 6 
Dec k maintenance men.- 2.13 | Carmen, maintenance of equipment... ---_- 1.97 8.1 
OO eee 1.88 Road freight brakemen and flagmen : 1.69 11.2 
POISONS. 5 cv nccccemnns 2.61 | Electrical workers (A)—maintenance of 2.05 27.3 

| | _ equipment. 
second electricians. -.......- 2.52 | Electrical workers (A)—maintenance of 2.05 22.9 
| equipment. 
|(Stationary firemen, oilers, coal passers, 1.74 7.8 
Oilers and fireman-water- 1.87 |< and watertenders. 
tenders. | Road freight firemen and helpers__---.--- 1.87 0 
an 1.78 | General laborers (shops, enginehouses, 1. 50 18.7 
and powerplants). 
Chief stewards. ............ | 2.14 | Stewards, restaurant and lodging-house 1.87 14.4 
| | Managers, and dining-car supervisors. 
Chief cooks and _ cook- 2.01 | Chefs and "cooks (restaurants or dining 1.54 30.5 
bs akers | _ cars). 
lessmen and utilitymen_- 1.46 | Waiters, camp cooks, kitchen helpers,e te. 1.36 7.4 


at | 





Mr. Mariurarp. If you did break it down by hourly rates, your per- 
centages of increase on the seagoing side would be considerably lower. 

Mr. Casey. That is true. 

Mr. Mamu1arp. This is obviously an unfair comparison, comparing 
a fellow working 40 hours a week against a fellow working 56 hours 
a week. 

Mr. Casey. Do you think it would be fairer to read the hourly 
W ages ¢ ; 

The Crrarrman. Let ushavea sample of them. 

Mr. Mariirarp. The percentages or the figures. 
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Mr. Casry. Let me take the percentage figures. The percentage 
count is entitled “Percentage Excess of Earnings in Shipping over 
Railroading.” 

For boatswains, 19.5 percent; carpenters, 20.6 percent; deck main- 
tenance men, 8.1 percent; able seamen, 11.2 percent; electricians, 27.3 
percent; second electricians, 22.9 percent; oilers and firemen-water- 
tenders, 7.5 percent; zero for the second classification in that area; 
wipers, 18.7 percent; chief stewards, 14.4 percent; chief cooks and 
bakers, 30.5 percent; and messmen and utility men, 7.4 percent. 

Mr. Martirarp. You could sort of conclude, it seems to me, and in 
fact you have a 10 to 20 percent factor for the fact that a sailor does not 
lead a normal family life and various other aspects of seagoing life as 
ugainst shoreside. It does not seem to me to be a particularly fair 
way to get it. 

Mr. Casey. You understand I do not attempt to justify or to sup- 
port these figures, but this study has been made by this firm on be- 
half of industry, and I assume it is a recognized concern in the in- 
dustrial relations field. 

Mr. Larnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrne. Who compiled these figures / 

Mr. Casey. The Industrial Relations Counselors of New York. 
Could you tell us who they are / 

Mr. Larnam. Industrial Relations Counselors are a firm of manage- 
ment consultants or advisers who are particularly experienced in the 
labor field, a recognized authority in New York, recognized company, 
whom the industry hired as an independent outside group to make a 
survey of the various labor contracts and costs within the industry 
to try and pull the whole picture together for the benefit of the en- 
tire industry which it had never done before in any marked degree. 

Mr. Casry. Did you give them any particul: i instructions when 
you sent them out on this? The report is entitled, “Industrial Rela- 
tions in the Ocean Shipping Industry.” Was that the scope of their 
job? 

Mr. Larpuam. Yes, sir. 

The CatrMan. Mr. Garmatz. 

Mr. Garmatz. What would your feeling be, when these hearings are 
completed and a lot of this information is gathered, of labor and man 
agement and the Government sitting down and having a little get- 
together ? 

Mr. Larnam. I would be for it. We have a common problem, Mr. 
Garmatz. What we have been doing in the past several years is ar- 
guing more and more violently about less and less. Some place along 
the line there must come into question the industry’s ability to pay. 
You have had in recent years a fall-off in the industry. I think the 
intercoastal trade on its standard terms is a dying trade. You have 
seen Waterman recently get out of the business. You have seen 
American-Hawaiian recently get out of the business, States Marine, 
Isbrandtsen, and so forth and so on. 

The CuHairman. That was the very thing that brought this whole 
series of hearings into being. This committee is not going to have 
anything to do in a few more years if the business dec lines the next 
10 years as it has in the past 10 years. 

Mr. Larnam. That is exactly right. 
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The CHarrMan. That is all there is to it, and I do not think that 
people should get overexercised and concerned when we try to bring 
everything to hght about the problem to see if we cannot get together 
and correct it for the benefit of all. 

The committee will recess until Wednesday of next week at 10 
o'clock. 

There is a bill that has been passed by the Senate. It is an author- 
ization for two ships for the Coast and Geodetic Survey. A favorable 
report has come down, and I have been asked by the leadership—as a 
matter of fact, there have been two bills passed by the Senate, the 
other one being a bill on war risk insurance—to give them considera- 
tion over here at once. Therefore, we will have one on Wednesday 
and one on Thursday so as to not break up the program as it is 
scheduled here. 

You have made a splendid witness, Mr. Lapham. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Larnam. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 10:15 a. m., Thursday, June 30, 1955, the hearing 
was recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m. Wednesday, July 6, 1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 6, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON MercHant MariNE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:40 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 219, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The CuatrmMan. The committee will now proceed with its regular 
schedule. 

Our witness is Mr. George Killion, president of the American Presi- 
dent Lines. 

I think it might be well if the Chair states to the committee that the 
staff of the committee has redrafted the proposed bill that has been 
pending before the committee. The new draft is based on informa- 
tion and material that has been gleaned from the hearings thus far. 

I will let Mr. Casey, committee counsel, explain this redraft shortly. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Chairman, this is an alternate staff proposal. It 
has been based upon objections and suggestions that have been con- 
tained in communications from both management and labor received 
thus far. 

I will not go into detail on it because I have had it duplicated and 
intend to distribute it to the same people to whom the original pro- 
posal was distributed, and we are intending to put an explanation on 
the top of it as to the basic changes in this proposal as compared with 
the other. 

I have several copies which the committee members may want. It 
cuts down the coverage of the employees that would be covered and 
also the employers that would be covered by it. 

There was some thought that we went far beyond where we in- 
tended to stop. That was the more or less seagoing personnel and the 
longshore with their related workers on the longshore side. 

We define what is meant in this bill by a labor dispute. We do 
include after the words “rates of pay” wherever it appears in the bill 
the words “including payments by an employer to or for the benefit 
of employees.” In order to cover some of the fringe benefits that have 
come into being since the original statutes on this subject were en- 
acted. 

Basically, however, what the bill does is to set up a labor disputes 
board as an independent agency. This board would attempt to 
mediate a dispute that arose between labor and management. This 
bill makes it clear, however, that there is no compulsory mediation. 
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There was some language in the other bill that could be construed 
as indicating that the parties had to accept or have the board mediate, 
but specifically, on page 6, we say : 

Whenever all parties involved in a labor dispute agree to accept the services 
of the Board, the Board shall promptly use its best efforts by mediation to settle 
the dispute. 

The Board, if they fail to mediate, attempts to get the parties to 
agree to voluntarily arbitrate the dispute. 

If they agree the bill applies the provisions of title 9 of the United 
States Code, which is the arbitration act applying to all labor dis- 
putes with the exception of those in the maritime industry. 

This bill would apply those provisions to the maritime labor 
disputes. 

The basic change that is made is that this Board itself would not 
attempt to mediate but would actually undertake to make the findings 
of fact and the recommendations to the Secretary of Commerce which, 
under the other bill, were to be made by a committee of inquiry or a 
new group to be established each time a labor dispute was set up. 

This one would keep the same Board in the picture every time. 

At the end of the contract, where there was a failure on the part 
of the representatives of management and labor to agree on the new 
contract, the Board would regard the failure to agree as a labor dis- 
pute 15 days from the deadline date of the contract and would at- 
tempt during those 15 days to mediate the dispute and also if they 
were unable to get them to agree by mediation to get them to arbitrate. 

As its last act, just before D-day, so to speak, it would ask the 
parties to agree to extend the contract with all its existing terms and 
provisions for a period not in excess of 45 days. A failure on the 
part of either of the parties to agree to extend the contract would be 
considered an unfair labor practice within the meaning of the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947. 

If, however, the parties did agree to extend, the Board would con- 
tinue its efforts to attempt to mediate the dispute and then would 
make its recommendation to the Secretary of Commerce with recom- 
mendations for settling the dispute. 

That is the extent to which the Board would participate and the last 
section of this bill provides that the provisions of this bill would 
supersede the provisions of title 2 of the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947. 

Now, one of the things that does is that it no longer leaves in exist- 
ence the injunction powers in title 2 of the 1947 act. Under title 2 of 
the 1947 act whenever the President finds that there is a national 
emergency affecting the health or security of the Nation, he may set up 
a board of inquiry and eventually wind up asking for an injunction of 
an 80 day period which is termed a cooling off period. At least, staff- 
wise, and as a result of our discussions and communications, we have 
felt that there is a sound basis for the view that an injunction is not 
the proper way to settle a labor dispute and that what results is that 
during the 80-day period instead of being a cooling off period, it is a 
boiling up period during which time labor and management take firmer 
positions, and only postpones the inevitable day when you have a strike 
anyway. 

We feel that it is far-reaching but at the same time it leads the par- 
ties back to a purely voluntary mediation or arbitration procedure, and 
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we feel that if they cannot work out their difficulties at the end of that 
time, then probably a strike is inevitable anyway. 

I also have a letter, Mr. Chairman, that I think it would be appro- 
priate to introduce in the record at this time. 

During the course of our work on these two bills, I have had several 
discussions with Mr. Cyrus S. Ching, who has had a long and dis- 
tinguished career in this labor-management field, and has a great 
knowledge of maritime labor disputes. 

I had intended asking him to appear as a witness before this com- 
mittee on these two proposals, Unfortunately, he is going to be out of 
the city for the next 3 weeks. So I thought it would be best to try to 
get some written view from Mr. Ching. I addressed a letter to him 
last week asking for those views and received a letter yesterday that 
I think would be appropriate to read into the record at this time. 


Dear Mr. Casey: This is in reply to your letter of July 1, 1955. Everyone 
who has had any contact with the maritime industry over a period of the last 20 
years must realize that the established practices have created such an unstable 
condition in the industry that both shippers and the American public are con- 
vinced that something must be done to remedy the situation. 

Part of the instability of the industry is because of the comparatively short 
period that they have been bargaining collectively for all segments of the industry. 
There is ample evidence of immaturity in collective bargaining on both sides, 
and more important, there seems to be a complete lack of understanding of 
responsibility to the public and the country as a whole. There is no indication 
at this time that conditions in this industry will get any better under present 
practices, but there is a distinct possibility that they may get worse. It is my 
belief that the industry is so important to our national life that the Government 
has a heavy responsibility to take whatever action is necessary to produce more 
stable conditions. 

A suggestion was made by Mr. Lewis Lapham, president of Grace Lines, at one 
of your hearings that seems to be very constructive. This suggestion was to have 
a common termination date for all collective bargaining agreements within the 
industry in order that a degree of stability would be insured for the duration 
of such agreements. 

Another thing that I think would be beneficial to the industry would be the 
appointment of two permanent umpires; one for the Pacific coast, and one for 
the Atlantic coast and gulf ports. These umpires could do what the permanent 
unppires do in some of our other major industries in the interpretation of con- 
tracts and in the making of decisions during the term of the contract. Although 
these suggestions would not solve the whole problem, both of them could be put 
into effect without any legislative action. 

We have had approximately 29 years experience with the Railway Labor Act, 
and as a result of the operation of that act, we have had a stability in the in- 
dustry that the public recognizes and has confidence in. This is so in spite of 
the fact that it is recognized that the Railway Act is not perfect in all respects. 
Although water transportation does not come as close to the lives of as many 
people as railroad transportation does, yet it is of tremendous importance to 
our national life. When I was Director of the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service for 5 years I gave this matter a great deal of thought, as there was 
scarcely any time in that 5 years when we did not have some kind of a dispute 
pending or in the making in the maritime industry. I came to the conclusion 
then, and have had no reason to change my opinion since, that it was the type 
of industry that required special treatment as distinguished from our manu- 
facturing industry, because of its great impact on the public and the Govern- 
ment. 

I believe that it is just as necessary in this industry to think in terms of 
special treatment as it is in the railroad or air transportation industries. I 
think that if both management and the unions think of this industry in terms 
of its vital importance to the country, and would subordinate their desires for 
short-time advantages and this is equally applicable to both sides—they could 
get on firmer ground for the future which would benefit both the industry and 
its employees. 

64180—55——-19 
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It seems to me that a board, set up as suggested, would make a substantial 
contribution to peaceful and stable conditions within the industry without in 
any way infringing on or impairing the rights of either the unions or the com- 
panies. In such a setup the parties have the responsibility and the opportunity 
to carry on their own collective bargaining. If they do not succeed in reaching 
a peaceful settlement, there comes a time when injury to the public must be 


taken into consideration, and the rights of the parties to some extent must be 
subordinated to the rights of the public. 


I think that any legislation creating such a board should be tailor-made 
for the maritime industry, after hearing the views of all concerned. I know 
that the members of your committee are approaching this matter with open 
minds and are sincerely striving for a solution. However, it might be extreme- 
ly difficult to get agreement of the parties on the functions of such a board. 
Notwithstanding that, as I stated before, I am firmly convinced that a Govern- 
ment board, with the prestige of the United States Government behind it and 
with a fairly free hand to mediate, could be successful. If mediation is unsuc- 
cessful, then the board could find the facts and make recommendations. I be- 


lieve this would be a sound approach to the almost disastrous situation that 
the maritime industry finds itself in. 


Sincerely yours, 
C. S. CHING 
Of Cyrus S. Ching Associates. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE KILLION, PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT LINES 


The CHatrman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Kirton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
a brief statement that I should like to read, if I may, into the record. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in war or peace the 
merchant marine is one of the Nation’s most vital industries. Today 
it faces the future with great promise of growth and expansion. 

I ask the committee to look at some of the progress it has recently 
made and the decisions and commitments now being made for its 
future—all of which are symptomatic of a vigor and well-being which 
should give all of us pride in this industry’s ability, capacity, and deter- 
mination to execute its responsibilities in the years ahead. 

The most important single symptom or piece of evidence as to this 
condition is the program for building and buying new ships entered 
into by the Maritime Administration and many of the 16 companies 
operating ships under contract with it. 

This program, embracing replacement commitments already made, 
replacement programs now under negotiation with the Maritime Ad- 
ministration, and vessel replacement which will be necessary for the 
retention of existing operating subsidy contracts, for the next several 
years, covers approximately 275 vessels at an estimated cost of $3 
billion. ; 

This kind of investment on the part of the industry and the United 
States Government does not go on in a weak, faltering industry, This 
kind of investment is made only when responsible men envision a 
healthy business future in which they will be able to meet and sur- 
mount all the obstacles which the modern, competitive, private enter- 
price system involves. elas A f 

Heightening the importance of this investment as an indicator 0 
confidence in the future of American participation in world shipping 
is the increase which this investment represents over present invest- 
ment in equipment on the part of those companies now engaged in 
negotiations with the Federal Maritime Board. Present vessels oper- 
ated by these companies, representing what other industries refer to 
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as plant and equipment, cost them about $450 millions. Their replace- 
ments, costing net about $1,600 millions as stated above, will constitute 
an investment more than 314 times as much. I submit, ladies and 
gentlemen, that such increase in capital investment is made only when 
there is confidence that problems which now loom large will be cut 
down to a size so that the industry can proceed with its basic duty of 
providing American-flag freight and passenger service on trade routes 
which are essential to the foreign commerce of the United States and 
likewise provide essential merchant-type vessels for a national emer- 
gency. , 

A major contribution to this program and to the confidence which 
it engenders is the report of this committee on vessel replacement and 
this committee’s deep interest in facilitating a shipbuilding program. 
The thorough cdiiindion by this committee of the financial, legal, 
and technical problems involved in the major ship-replacement effort 
upon which we are all now embarked is, in my opinion, the catalytic 
agent which will make the program successful. 

The old proverb, “For want of a nail, the shoe was lost” is particu- 
larly apt in the shipping business, where relatively minor difficulties 
can be the controlling factor in a situation requiring outlay of new 
capital. The committee’s recommendations will clear up a wide field 
of these smaller obstacles to new investment in floating equipment. 
Your sponsoring of the Cargo Preference Act and defending the rights 
of our industry to a fair share of shipments emanating from our 
foreign-aid programs lends assurance that the American merchant 
marine is a vital part of our economy. The committee’s insistence 
on planning, designing, and constructing a nuclear-powered merchant 
vessel assures the country that the developments of its merchant fleet 
will be in keeping with that of the other three arms of our national 
defense. 

This climate of confidence has also been the direct result of a series 
of effective, forceful, and successful administrative actions by the 
Maritime Administration and the Federal Maritime Board in the last 
2 or 3 years. The approach which the present Administrator and his 
immediate predecessor have adopted has given the shipping company 
managers progressive guidance and supervision and has won the 
respect of the entire business community which is involved in shipping 
problems. It gives assurance that actions have been carefully consid- 
ered and responsibly prepared. 

This committee has worked closely with the Maritime Administra- 
tion during this period and is well aware of its record. I will cite here 
cnly the highlights. 

I have mentioned the vessel-replacement program. For our com- 
pany alone, this program involves 19 vessels at a cost of $175 million, 
of which our company will be called on to invest $105 million. This 
oes not include the cost of replacing our two big passenger ships, the 
Cleveland and the Wilson, which will be necessary also. We do not 
feel that this industry is about to founder on the rocks of labor diffi- 
culties, high cost of equipment, excessive wage costs or unfair compe- 
tition. We are investing these large amounts of money in the belief 
that, as in other American industry, solutions will be evolved to permit 
us to continue to give service to our customers, execute our national 
defense and foreign-trade policy responsibilities to the United States 
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Government, provide satisfactory working conditions to our employees 
und provide a return to stockholders for the use of their capital. 

In addition to the vessel replacement program, the Maritime Ad- 
1uinistration has: 

1. Developed new and modern designs for the principal trade route 
requirements of the American merchant marine. ; 

2. Taken the leadership in development of plans for adapting 
nuclear power to the requirements of vessel propulsion. — 

3. Brought the Government’s obligations for compliance with sub- 
sidy contracts nearly to a current position. When the present admin- 
istration took office, payments of subsidy had for 614 years averaged 
far less than accruals, and the backlog of past due payments was so 
large as to be an oppressive burden on the industry. In the last 2 
years, payments have been 5 times as much and the average age of 
the industry’s receivables has markedly declined. Bankers take a dim 
view of an industry with large and long-continuing accounts receiv- 
able. This reduction in the backlog of money owed by the Government 
has substantially strengthened the lines and helped them to start on 
their replacement programs. 

4. Established operating procedures with General Accounting 
Office which should eliminate further possibility of operators entering 
into Government contracts with lengthy and costly lawsuits written 
into them. 

5. Conducting economy and efficiency surveys into subsidized opera- 
tions which are proving to be beneficial to both parties. 

The United States privately owned merchant fleet now consists of 
somewhere between 700 and 720 dry-cargo and combination vessels 
and about 400 tankers. ‘These approximately 1,100 vessels employ 
about 60,000 seamen and give partial employment to about 75,000 
workers ashore. Without attempting to give an exact analysis of the 
economic value of the privately owned merchant marine, I think it can 
be fairly estimated that it gives employment to about 135,000 men 
and women with total annual wage payments in excess of $790 million. 

These are the factors which convince me that we are not dealing with 
a sinking industry. We are dealing with a strong industry which is 
advancing. 

The members of the committee have been patient with me in letting 
me establish the framework within which I feel the problems of these 
hearings should be considered. I am by no means an expert on labor 
problems, labor costs or labor negotiations. You have had some testi- 
mony here from experts including the president of the West Coast 
Shipping Association which bargains for employers with both off- 
shore and onshore unions. You have had a report from the Maritime 
Administrator on labor-management relationships in the maritime 
industry which is the most thorough, most accurate, and best informed 
repent I have yet seen on the subject. 

-roceeding to the two bills under consideration by this committee. 
I feel that the principle of the so-called staff proposal that the Gov- 
ernment participate in the labor relations of the maritime industry 
through mediation, fact finding, and similar actions is desirable, with 
the degree of the Government’s investment in wage costs as so ably 
outlined by the Maritime Administrator, there seems to be no an- 
swer except Government responsibility for at least part of the actions. 
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I am not familiar with the revised staff proposal which Mr. Casey 
read, but I would like to have the opportunity of studying it in the 
future. 

The details of the legislation can be better covered by men who 
are familiar with both the law and the degree of acceptance which 
will be accorded to this program by or ganized labor. I hope and 
believe they can be worked out to encourage and bring about stable 
labor conditions under which there would be long term contracts, 
common termination dates, and grievance machinery which would be 
effective and would be used. 

As to bill H. R. 5734 to provide for determination of maximum sub- 
sidy which can be paid on wages, I feel strongly that it will create 
more problems than it will solve. The Maritime Administration, 
under the 1936 act now possesses all the authority required to deter- 
mine the extent of Government participation in wage costs, with the 
power as you know to determine what is fair and reasonabie. What 
is fair and reasonable in the American industry might well be extended 
to what is fair and reasonable in respeet to our competition which we 
encounter on all the sea lanes of the world. 

The Maritime Administrator’s report to this committee, in tables 
3 and 4, has summarized the Government’s own responsibility for 
increases in seamen’s wages. His report also covers the Merchant 
Marine Act’s policy of “encouraging the practice and procedure of 
collective bargaining.” This and other Federal laws, such as the 
National Labor Relations Act, have been exceptionally effective in 
the shipping industry. At least partly as a result of these legal en- 
couragements and protections for labor’s right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively, the shipping industry is organized from stem to 
stern. Once that is done anywhere, the suce cessful labor or ganizations 
are bound to seek benefits for their members. It is not logical, fair, 
nor possible on the one hand to encourage in all industries labor 
organization which has as its aim higher wages, — hours, and 
better working conditions, and on the other hand clamp a ceiling on 
the gains which can be achieved by those organizations in a single 
selected industry. On the other hand, I do not feel that there should 
be unlimited and unjustified wage increases. 

There have been statements made before this committee by other 
representatives of the industry that large negotiating committees that 
involve all segments of the industry do not pr oduce. satisfactory and 
constructive answers to the problems which face the merchant marine. 
Those companies that have unity of interests it would seem to me 
should be united so that they can bargain collectively on those issues 
that are pertinent to the service w hich they perform. Specifically, 
I mean segregation of companies that do not have a common interest, 
that the tankers deal separately and where you have a conglomera- 
tion of companies, of lines that have a conflict in their interest, it 
is rather difficult to find a common answer that will be of merit to 
all those involved. 

[ think on the west coast where you have the Pacific Maritime Asso- 
ciation that it ought to be divided in two, where you have a Tepre- 
sentation for the offshore as contrasted with the onshore unions. 

In the overall picture of the American merchant marine, labor prob- 
lems included, I think we are forging ahead along with the rest of the 
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Nation and I think that this committee and this Congress can be proud 
of the new American merchant marine which is emerging from this 
forward and farseeing activity of the Maritime Administration and 
this committee and the shipping companies serving the essential trade 
rouies, 

That is the end of my statement, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 

The Cuamman. We will proceed with the usual custom in which 
committee counsel now asks such questions as he has prepared. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Killion, I think perhaps I ought to give you an 
opportunity to explain the recent action of the American President 
Lines in withdrawing their negotiating authority from Pacific Mari- 
time Association in connection with the negotiations on the west coast 
with the unlicensed personnel. 

Mr. Kitxion. Well, there was nothing new in that procedure which 
is provided for in the bylaws of the constitution with the Pacific Mari- 
time Association. Here was a special situation where the National 
Labor Relations Board has just certified that the cooks and stewards 
serving west coast ships would be affiliated with the unions controlled 
by Mr. Harry Cee head of the sailors’ union of the Pacific. 
‘The cooks and stewards union had been operated for some little time 
under court order. When Mr. Hugh Bryson was removed from the 
leadership of that union, and you gentlemen are all familiar with what 
happened there, there was an election held. There was a pretty bitter 
struggle between the ILWU headed by Mr. Harry Bridges and the 
SUP, International Seafarers, headed by Mr. Harry Lundeberg. 

The election was decided in favor of the International Seafarers, 
headed by Mr. Lundeberg. 

There were a lot of issues involved. There were problems that had 
not been answered because there was no leadership of that union. 

Shortly after the NLRB certified, the Pacific Maritime Association 
announced it would open negotiations with Mr. Lundeberg. We im- 
mediately, of American President Lines, started to study the issue. 
I asked our experts who deal with the cooks and stewards union, who 
understand the highly technical aspects of the agreements, to find out 
exactly what was involved, what kind of agreement should we con- 
sider, what were the issues. 

If you are going to rewrite an agreement, it seems to me that it 
requires adequate preparation prior to the opening of negotiations. 
It is just like a lawyer going in before a judge without a preparation 
of his case. There was no preparation insofar as I could determine 
and I simply asked in accordance with the bylaws of PMA not to 
bargain for us, that we wanted to take a look at the picture. 

Another operator very rightfully has been talking about a 5-year 
contract. We have been thinking in terms of long-term contracts. 
We !:.ve been thinking in terms of a common termination date. We 
have been thinking in terms of the removal of some of those provi- 
sions in the agreements that might be outmoded that should be re- 
written; for instance, extra compensation where a man is on an 8-hour 
day instead of just straight time. 

There have been many things which have crept into this specific 
agreement which need further intelligent and expert analysis and it 
seems to me that you cannot obtain that when you are in the middle 
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of negotiations across the table. So we asked the PMA not to nego- 
tiate for the present, and you have a copy of the letter. 

We have a lot at stake in the cooks and stewards agreement as we 
have in the others and it is a matter where the action that was not 
taken was not only to give us an opportunity to review the problems 
but also to give us perhaps an opportunity to find out exactly what 
PMA was going to consider, 

There has been no proposal made to the operators, at least to the 
company I represent, prior to the opening of negotiations in respect 
to our views on this particular agreement with the cooks and stewards 
union, 

This whole thing represented a new issue and a new situation which 
I thought required a little more expert analysis before we entered 
into the struggle. 

Mr. Casry. The election of the cooks and stewards took place some 
fews months ago, did it not ? 

Mr. Kitiron. They were just certified a few days ago. 

Mr. Casey. But the election took place and the results were an- 
nounced in April. It has been anticipated that you are going to deal 
with Mr. Lundeberg in connection with the cooks and stewards now 
for several months. 

Mr. Kituron. No, not necessarily, Mr. Casey, because you did not 
know the final answer until the NLRB had actually certified that 
Mr. Lundeberg had won his victory. 

Mr. Casey. Have you been in consultation with Mr. St. Sure and 
PMA to find out what preparations they have made for these 
negotiations? 

Mr. Kitx1r10on. Our people have talked to them; yes. 

Mr. Casey. I understand that the substance of your position is that 
you are dissatisfied with the way PMA has prepared to go into the 
negotiations. What is your basis for dissatisfaction? Do you know 
that they have not prepared a case ? 

Mr. Kiruron. I do not think you can say it is a question of dis- 
satisfaction or satisfaction. It is a question of finding out where we 
are going before we start to goany place. That isall. 

Mr. Aten. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Aten. In regard to the hiring of cooks and stewards in the 
place where you have foreign competition, I would hazard a guess 
that you hire more than all the rest put together. 

Mr. Kron. Yes, we are the largest employer of cooks and 
stewards of any operator. We have a lot at stake and I want to know 
where we are going. 

I considered this, Mr. Casey and members of the committee: This 
is not speaking in any disparaging manner of any operators but an 
operator of 2 or 3 ships employs a handful of cooks and stewards and 
is not so vitally concerned as an operator who employs several hundred 
or maybe several thousand cooks and stewards and we have had a 
large problem to consider, and I wanted to find out all of the answers 
before we went into these negotiating committees. 

One of the problems and one of the reasons why we find in these 
agreements certain provisions that may be considered onerous and ex- 
pensive is because in negotiating the committee is under pressure, under 
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a certain atmosphere, and they have crept in without either side know- 
ing exactly what was involved. 

The Cuairman. You mentioned one provision that seemed to me 
to go pretty far toward covering many of the provisions in the contract, 
and that is paying extra compensation to a man during his regular 8- 
hour day or his regular 2 watches. 

There are many provisions that come under that category, are 
there not ? 

Mr. Kinuion. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I take it that you personally feel yourself in a posi- 
tion to question the advisability of signing a contract with those pro- 
visions in it? 

Mr. Kinxion. Well, I think if you are going to build a new agree- 
ment and this is what is involved in a new agreement, you have to start 
at the beginning and resurvey the problem and I do not think you can 
resurvey a problem when the battle starts off when the negotiations are 
under way across the bargaining table. 

A lot of this is done, as you all know, when you can develop a friendly 
and a constructive relationship between the parties involved, in this 
case the parties being the employers and the employees, and their re- 
spective representatives. I would prefer to have a friendly, construc- 
tive atmosphere created when these issues are being debated, construc- 
tive to the degree that we will both recognize a common responsibility 
to the country and to the public whom we serve. 

You cannot do that when you bring people in and sit down across 
the table and ask them what they want. Maybe we want some things, 
too. Perhaps we want to remove and improve some of these provisions. 
All we are attempting to do there is what this committee is attempting 
to do. It is to perform a constructive service and with PMA as pres- 
ently constituted, where you have all these unions, offshore and on- 
shore, and you bring them in and negotiate with them, I do not think 
is the proper way to approach the problem. 

We moved in that direction some time ago when we introduced a 
resolution at PMA to divide within PMA offshore from onshore rep- 
resentation. 

T still feel that that is the practical way to handle the problem. 

Mr. Ray. May [ask a question ? 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. I would like to get the sequence more straight in my mind 
than it presently is. 

The National Labor Relations Board certification came when ? 

Mr. Kiron. It came about 10 days ago, I believe. It was just re- 
cently. 

M : Ray. Your withdrawal from the PMA came when ? 

Mr. Kituron. Mr. Congressman, we did not withdraw from PMA. 

Mr. Ray. In this particular negotiation ? 

Mr. Kiruion. All we did was ask that they not negotiate on this 
particular problem for the present. 

Mr. Ray. When was that ? 

Mr. Kirui0on. That was, I guess, about a week ago. I was up in the 
Canadian woods when that happened. 

However, I handled the thing on the telephone. 

I seemed a little far removed from the problem at that particular 
time. 
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Mr. Ray. Was that an action of your company alone? 

Mr. Kiiu10n. Another company, the acific Far East Line and 
American President Lines both concurred in that action. 

Mr. Ray. What proportion of the cooks and stewards in the union 
are employed by those two lines? 

Mr. Kit1r1on. Mr. Congressman, that is a very good question. I 
should say, offhand, and I am just hazarding a guess, that probably a 
third, the largest number of cooks and stewards who are employed on 
passenger ships. We have four passenger ships. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Killion, I think that you have spoken about the fact 
that the only way that you can hope to work out a satisfactory agree- 
ment is to enter into these negotiations in a friendly and constructive 
atmosphere. I wish you would be frank with the committee and tell 
us exactly what the situation is there and what are the motives behind 
your getting out of PMA. I think you are hinting at it but there is 
more to it. 

Mr. Kiiu10on. We are not out of PMA. 

Mr. Casey. I mean out of the PMA negotiations. 

Mr. Krixron. It has been done before. 

Mr. Casey. When did you do it before ? 

Mr. Kiixron. In the case of the radio operators. 

Mr. Casry. Was that before negotiations started ? 

Mr. Kirx10Nn. No, I think in the middle, which I did not think as 
wise as doing it before. 

Mr. Casey. Other than Pacific Far East Line, has any company 
ever withdrawn bargaining authority from PMA before the negotia- 
tions started ¢ 

Mr. Kitui0on. They may have. I do not know. I will have to in- 
vestigate that. I will say that there are a number of other companies 
on the west coast that have definitely left PMA. One is American- 
Hawaiian. Another is Union Sulphur, the Shepherd Line, the Olson 
Line, which is a coastwise line; and, of course, the tankers are not 
members. 

Mr. Casry. Do you not distinguish between those lines and two lines 
like Pacific Far East and American President leavi ing the negotiation. 

Mr. Kix10Nn. I distinguish only to the degree of the size of their 
operation. The principle remains the same. 

Mr. Casey. The principle that a company can get out is the same 
but here you have two of the biggest companies on the west coast pull- 
ing out of negotiations on the west coast. 

Mr. Kiuion. W ell, by the nature of your question, Mr. Casey, you 
would indicate that we pulled out of negotiations. We, of course, 
will negotiate for a contract for the cooks and stewards. We hope 
to be able to negotiate for a contract after the issue has been more 
thoroughly explored and that seemed to be the case when the present 

negotiations between PMA and Lundeberg took place. 

Mr. Casey. By “the issue,” you mean “how much money they are 
going to get ? 

Mr. Kitxi0n. Not the issue of how much money they are going to 
get. It is how can you improve an agreement. We are just. as anx- 
ious to remove what might be considered some onerous and expensive 
paragraphs in these agreements as anyone else and I am sure that Mr. 
Lundeberg or any labor union leader is interested in developing a 
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program that will be helpful both to them and to the operators in 
order that the merchant marine can go forward constructively. 

It is a question, then, of getting the facts on the table and of argu- 
ing the case on the basis of merit and I can not understand how you 
can go into negotiation with an operator sitting there with his arms 
folded and let somebody else who may be very able in other respects 
do your talking and who is not an expert, experienced, steamship man. 

I am not an expert, experienced steamship man, but I do have 
people who are and I want those people to be brought into the picture 
and say what should be done from our side. 

I have been in too many labor meetings where we sit and do all the 
receiving and listening to what other people say and are not prepared 
to counteract it with any intelligent actions on our part. 

When you find companies with conflicting economic interests, that 
is bound to occur. 

Mr. Casry. Everybody talks about conflicting economic interests. 
That is worked to death. In fact, you are in competition with Pacific 
Far East on the same trade route. 

Mr. Kitxion. Yes, it is good vigorous competition. 

Mr. Casey. How do you figure that tying up with Pacific Far East is 
going to serve your interests ? 

Mr. Kiti10on. We have a common interest because we serve the same 
trade. I have respect for Mr. Cuffe and for his organization and I 
hope he has it in turn for ours. We have one common problem to try 
to get along together and work out an agreement that will make it 
possible for us to operate constructively and progressively. 

Mr. Casry. Did you say you are going to wait until these other ne- 
gotiations have finished ? 

Mr. Konxion. No, I did not say that. Iamsorry. We may proceed 
as soon as I get back. I understand they have held one meeting with 
Mr. Lundeberg and are going to hold a second one today. I have not 
had time. I probably made a mistake and took a vacation at the time 
this thing happened. It was the first I had taken in several years, and 
I knew something would happen when I did. 

Mr. Casry. This is not only a contract with the marine cooks and 
stewards, as I understand. Are there other unlicensed personnel in- 
volved, engine and mechanics ? 

Mr. Kiruton. Yes. 

Mr. Casry. They have been working without a contract waiting for 
certification of the marine cooks and stewards. 

Mr. Kriixton. Right. 

Mr. Casry. Now, the negotiation is up. 

Mr. Kitiron. Yes. 

Mr. Casry. If there is any long-term contract negotiated at this 
time, the possibility is that there will be some inconsistent contracts 
negotiated with the rest of PMA as distinguished from APL and PFE? 

Mr. Kirxiton. Mr. Casey, PMA might develop a fine contract. I do 
not know. 

Mr. Casry. What will you do, then? Get in on it? 

Mr. Kirxt0on. I do not think we would get anything worse. 

Mr. Casry. Have you been assured by Mr. Lundeberg that you wiil 
not get anything worse ? 

Mr. Kriiiron. We have not discussed an agreement with Mr. Lunde- 
berg. We did this because we wanted to prepare ourselves before we 
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proceeded with any negotiations and I was not prepared myself to 
enter into negotiations through PMA or with anyone else at the time 
they started. 

We will have a program probably within a few days and it may 
be ready now. _ 

Mr. Casey. You notified PMA the day before the negotiations were 
to open that you were withdrawing and you state yourself that you 
were up in the Canadian woods at that time. Did you give them any 
advance notice whatever that you were dissatisfied with the way this 
thing was being prepared and wanted some opportunity to sit down 
with them and discuss what the issues would be, as you put it? 

Mr. Kitui0on. It came on pretty fast, Mr. Casey. That is why I took 
action. I wanted to stop, look, and listen. 

Mr. Casey. Did you know that negotiations were going to start as 
soon as the certification came through from the NLRB? 

Mr. Kituion. Yes, and I assumed at that time, then, that PMA 
leadership would ask the operators for the submission of a program 
involving their respective problems and their respective ideas in re- 
spect to a new contract for the cooks and stewards. 

That was not done. Inasmuch as this company and jointly with 
PFE had a larger problem at stake and more responsibility involved, 
it did not seem improper and it seemed wise, as a matter of fact, and 
constructive, and not world shaking. 

This is something that is all provided for and anticipated in the 
bylaws and the constitution of PMA. It seemed to me it was construc- 
tive to stop and take a look at it. 

Mr. Boykin. May IL ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Have you had an opportunity to see a copy of the contract that they 
are asking you to sign ? 

Mr. Kintii0on. No, Mr. Congressman, that is now under negotiation 
between PMA and Mr. Lundeberg. Mr. Lundeberg has submitted his 
proposals. I did not know of any proposals submitted to Mr. Lunde- 
berg, however, by PMA. 

Now, it seems to me, and this is what I have in mind: If we are 
required to enter into negotiations directly with Mr. Lundeberg, we 
anticipate, or I anticipate at least, and I have talked it over with Mr. 
Cufle of PFE, to submit some of our ideas, saying what we would like 
to have, too. 

Mr. Boykin. You do know what he wants? 

Mr. Katiion. Yes, sir. Hesubmitted it in writing. 

Mr. Boyxin. You want to answer it in writing when you study it 
and see what is in it and how it is going to affect your business? ~ 

Mr. Kititon. That is right. 

Mr. Borxrn. I see nothing wrong about that at all. 

Mr. Auten. You indicated that you thought and Mr. Cuffe thought 
that you should study the problem before negotiations were begun by 
PMA. Do you know if any operators took a contrary view and wished 
the negotiations to start with that previousstudy? ~ 

Mr. Kitz10n. Congressman Allen, I do not know. 

Mr. Auten. I am trying to ascertain whether there is some action 
on the part of PMA or whether there is a difference of opinion be- 
tween the operators and PMA is acting in accordance with the views 
of one set and contrary to the views of the other. 
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Mr. Kitxion. I cannot answer that. Ido not know. I wish I could 
I do know and this is only reiteration, that there are those who do not 
have as large a problem involved as PFE and APL and therefore they 
are not as greatly concerned about it. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman, I am a little bit confused. 

Just what are we trying to prove here? Why are we going into all 
of this? Will counsel enlighten me? We are apparently making a 
great issue out of the effort of these two lines to protect their rights. 

Now, I may or may not be for the lines. I do not know what the 
issues are, but it seems to me that we are trying to lay a lot of stress 
on this particular subject. 

The CuatrMan. Maybe after this subject is developed, you might 
understand it better. 

Mr. Mitier. I think perhaps I understand what we are trying to 
donow. Let us not go out looking for some whipping boys. 

The Cuatrman. Iam not trying to whip you. You used that expres- 
sion against labor at one time. Now you are using it over here. 

Mr. Mriuer. I am not using it for or against anyone. Surely peo- 
ple can think around here without being put into some particular 
category. 

I was very much struck with the statement made by Mr. Killion. 
I thought it was a very brilliant statement in parts that showed some 
confidence in an industry that we have talked about as being a sick 
industry. He apparently is trying to put together the elements neces- 
sary to strengthen the industry. 

I think we want to encourage unity in the industry rather than try 
to pick it apart. 

The Cuamman. Unity is what we are striving for. 

Mr. Mitier. There are ways of getting it but I do not think that 
some of the ways of approaching it are the ones that are most con- 
ducive. I am only one person on the committee. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I understand the rea- 
sons for all of these questions, but my own reasons for interest in this 
arise from other testimony we have heard to the general effect that 
one of the big problems of the industry is unity on the part of the 
employers. 

There has been unity on the part of the organizations, at least they 
have been unified organizations that speak for labor, and we have been 
told that the splitting apart of the employers has been one of the rea- 
sons why there are so many of the unsatisfactory provisions in some of 
the contracts. It just puzzles me that here on the threshold of negotia- 
tions affecting large numbers of employees and large numbers of com- 
panies that there is immediately apparent from what you say 
that there is a splitting apart and a throwback to the conditions which 
have been described to us as contributing to the serious problems of 
the industry. 

I am still trying to understand, on what you have said, whether 
there will be two negotiations, one by companies representing one- 
third of the employees affected so far as cooks and stewards are con- 
cerned, and one by the agency, whatever it is, that represents the other 
employees. Perhaps they are split into still smaller parts. 
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I am just trying to understand whether that is a step backward or 
perhaps, as some things you say implied, a step which you think neces- 
sary to the interests of your company and one that the company thinks 
necessary in its interest, regardless of the consequences on the interests 
of the industry generally on the west coast. 

Is that the case? There does not seem to have been any effort from 
what you say to pull together. 

In view of what we have heard that puzzles me. 

Mr. Kitxiron. Mr. Congressman, that is a very good description of 
the problem, I should like to say this, and I might. go back a little: In 
1952, we were involved in a very serious labor dispute with the Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific. As a result of previous actions that had been 

taken on the east and gulf, Mr. Harry Lundeberg submitted certain 
demands to PMA. We looked at their demands, looked at their impli- 

cations, and listed them, said they seemed somewhat in line and under 
the circumstances should be accepted. Two operators took that posi- 
tion. The same two operators are now involved in this situation. We 
recommended to the leadership of PMA that we accept these proposals 
and we did not accept a strike. 

There were some people who said, “Well, a little strike would be 
pretty good just over the Labor Day holidays and to take a little 4-day 
strike would be healthy.” 

I do not know of any strike that is healthy in the end, like any war, 
so our position did not prevail. After over a 60-day strike which 
cost the company I represent upward of $2 million, we settled on 
terms and conditions that were twice as much as we could have 
settled for at the beginning. 

It is all outlined in a report that has been comes by McKinsey & 
Co., consultants for what we call the Bay Area Council of San Fran- 
cisco. It is a very intelligent and interesting report which makes this 
statement : 

I will agree that unity, as such, is important, providing you have unity that 
is based on common interest and a common understanding of your joint problems. 

Now, during the 1952 strike, there were foreign lines entering San 
Francisco and the west coast taking our business. They were render- 
ing service to the shippers which we could not render. There were 
ships with each coast crews coming into San Francisco taking our busi- 
ness. They were American ships. They did not have the common 
interests that we did. 

The only time you close down on that situation is when all lines are 
affected, when you have a longshore strike. So there we were trying 
to face a common problem of looking at it from different stations, from 
different interests. 

Now, in respect to the east coast you have the AMMI dealing with 
the offshore unions. You have the New York Shipping Association 
dealing with the onshore unions and it is a little different problem. 

The AMMI negotiates a contract with the labor unions. 

That suggested contract goes to each operator and each operator has 
an opportunity to look it over, accept it, or reject it as he sees fit. 

In the particular instance here we have an opportunity of resigning 
from PMA within 7 days after a contract is negotiated. 

Mr. Borxrn. You havea right to do that. 

Mr. Kiix1on. Yes, but it is my understanding that we have to 
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Mr. Boykin. But you have not done that yet ? 

Mr. Kinuion. No. All we did was say to PMA, “We want to take 
a look at the situation and come up with some study so that we would 
not be caught in the same situation that faced us in 1952.” 

Mr. Mutter. Is that within the purview of the rules and regulations 
adopted by PMA ? 

Mr. Kittion. That is all provided for in the rules and constitution 
and bylaws of the PMA, 

Mr. Minter. You are exercising your rights under the regulations 
agreed to by all the operators who constitute PMA? 

Mr. Kittion. And presented to us by PMA. 

Mr. Ray. That clears me up, I think. 

Mr. Mitier. Their judgment in doing that is something with which 
we are not concerned. 

Mr. Ray. You do not accept the statement made before, between 
the shipping companies and the employers? You think there should 
not be unity in the bargaining in this particular case ? 

Mr. Kituion. I think there should be unity, Mr. Congressman. Now, 
unity, if you take the word itself and you apply it practically, here 
you have a large number of people who have a conflict of economic 
interest and they look at an agreement and say, “That does not affect 
me very much. I am not concerned with that. I can go ahead and 
accept that suggestion.” 

But it affects some other operator a great deal, it has a great impact 
on his operations. So there is disunity within the framework of 
unity, if you know what I mean, unless you have a common interest 
there involved. 

Mr. Ray. You are just differing from the people who say that that 
is a matter of first importance. 

Mr. Kitu10on. Well, I would say this, Mr. Congressman, that unity 
is important in this industry as it is in any other, but it is the appli- 
cation of that unity to those lines that have a unity of purpose and a 
common interest. 

Now, the tankers are notin PMA. They negotiate their own agree- 
ments. There are other lines that negotiate their own agreements. 

Mr. Boyrxry. The tanker people have had no trouble with anybody, 
labor, management, or anybody else. They just roll along. 

Mr. Kitxion. And they have done a pretty good job, too. 

The Cuarrman. Let me add a word, if I nay, at this point. I am 
glad to see the present witness approve this report of the McKinsey 
Co. of 1953. 

Mr. Kitxui0n. It isa good report. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; it isa good report. Based on this report and 
some other urging these hearings were initiated. I want to read from 
the summary of present conditions in the report. This is on page 4: 

Basically, the bay area shipping industry is sick compared to 1925-40 averages. 
Bay area coastwise dry cargo tonnage has declined at least 75 percent. Inter- 
coastal is down about one-third and foreign trade was up in 1951 and 1952 only 
because of the Korean war. Noncontiguous trade has increased modestly. 
The immediate postwar year 1946—49 foreign tonnage achieved levels about equal 
to those of the depression years of the early thirties, In total, postwar dry cargo 
tonnage is down about 20 percent compared to the immediate prewar years. 
Yet the Pacific coast and northern California areas have made major economic 


gains during this same period. Many of the authorities to whom we talked are 
confident that unless drastic steps are soon taken by the industry itself much of 
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the United States Pacific coast shipping except for subsidized lines will face an 
extreme predicament when the present abnormal war situation is over and 
foreign competition reappears in full strength. One of the major problems 
which the shipping industry needs to resolve is that of labor-management 
relations. 

Now, the Martime Administration itself came here and testified that 
unless all other operators in the Pacific area were taken in under the 
subsidy program that they would all fail and be out of business, and 
then when labor testified here labor said : 

If the industry would get together and let us know that we are united, then 
we would be in a position to negotiate with one outfit all the time. 

Then Mr. Paul St. Sure came here and made a splendid witness, 
He just laid the cards on the table. He told the story of what is taking 

lace. 
| Well, when Mr. St. Sure left here, I was told that he was asked the 
question, Had he resigned from PMA when he came out here and testi- 
tied as he did. Well, since that time, this other thing has taken place, 
and we are all talking all the time about one contract to see if we can- 
not get some unity in this operation. 

I have no interest either one way or the other, but I noticed that 
management was terribly interested when we began the hearings, and 
had labor here, and now when we have management in to answer a few 
questions, then we find the same condition. 

I am beginning to believe again that it is a very secret proposition 
with which we are dealing, that neither labor nor management should 
be mentioned. 

I thought we ought to get together and air this thing out and find out 
what is good for the industry. 

If the questions the counsel is asking are not relevent to the trouble, 
then that is all right. It can be passed over. That is, all we are trying 
io do is to find out what did take place, what has taken place, and what 
can be expected to take place. 

Mr. Kitur10on. I hope I have explained our position. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Casey. Back in 1952, the Pacific Maritime Association ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to look into these problems and the question 
as to whether or not the organization of PMA was established properly 
and as to whether or not there were things that could be straightened 
out. 

Mr. Kirton. Yes. 

Mr. Casry. Correct me if I am wrong, but it was explained to me 
out on the west coast that the feeling was that since the principals 
had not been able to do much, they decided to see what the second 
team could do and they submitted a report to the PMA, did they not? 

Mr. Kituron. Yes. 

Mr. Casry. And the copy of the report that I have in front of me 
indicates that. J. F. Conway of the American President Lines, I be- 
lieve, was chairman of that committee. Is that true? 

. Mr. Katxton. I do not think he was chairman, Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Casry. Well, it is not signed but it says, “J. F. Conway, 
Chairman.” 

Mr. Kitrion. He might have been. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read a portion of that 
report, because it pertains to the very issue that Mr. Killion has brought 
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up insofar as the question of whether PMA is properly constituted 
and whether or not some reorganization of PMA is warranted: 


The basic cause for failure of the Pacific Maritime Association to accomplish 
its objective is the increasing lack of integrity on the part of the members 
in the conception and discharge of their obligations to the association, and 
in their relationships with each other in the field of maritime labor relations. 
The greatest and most damaging evidence of this unhealthy condition is 
the number of side deals which are being made with unions. Additionally, 
there are continuing instances of premeditated currying of favor with 
individual unions at the expense of the Pacific Maritime Association and 
other members, and on occasion actual betrayal of association confidences in 
order to ingratiate individual members with unions and their officials. These 
practices have resulted in loss of respect for the Pacific Maritime Association 
by the unions as well as the members. Not only has this been the cause for 
improper functioning of the association, but it has handed the unions the strong- 
est weapon they have had against the membership as individual operators and 
as a group. 

Capital investment of individual operators in the industry represents hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars and the administration of pension and welfare plans 
already committed is in excess of $40 million. The need for a united, well- 
organized industry association which will be representative of the business prin- 
ciples of the member companies is obvious. The objectives of the association 
can only be achieved by two methods (1) through joint integrity and mutual 
respect; (2) through a program of commitments and sanctions administered by 
a czar who will have the power under the bylaws to fine or expel members. 
Your committee has discarded the latter course of action in the belief that indi- 
vidual managements will readily recognize that without this fundamental rela- 
tionship between members, the success of the association is foredoomed to fail- 
ure. Accordingly, individual managements should assume the responsibility 
for the ethical conduct of their labor relations within the framework of the asso- 
ciation at all times. Labor relations representatives of individual companies 
should be instructed that the will of the association must prevail and there must 
be joint agreement that side deals will not be countenanced. 

The strength and success of the unions is their unanimity and solidarity. 
Despite this knowledge, conditions which tend to disrupt and disintegrate the 
association continue to be tolerated. It is essential that the members face up 
to these realities and secure a sound, honest, confident, harmonious working 
relationship, only by acting together in such an atmosphere can the industry 
hope to shape the policies which are essential to its survival. 

In essence, the PMA is the industry unified for the promotion, developmett, 
and security of the common interests of carriers engaged in ocean transportation 
to and from ports on the Pacific coast. The subcommittee is agreed that once the 
cornerstone is laid on a solid foundation of integrity and that a competent staff, 
equal in stature to the magnitude of the task, is selected to administer policy, 
the unions will feel the strength and solidarity of the PMA organization. * * * 

After considerable deliberation and careful consideration, it was agreed that 
the division of the association into onshore and offshore divisions represents a 
sound practical basis which best serve the interest of the membership. However, 
there is need for increasing the responsibility, security and prestige of all the 
association officers. 


Can you tell us what happened to that report, Mr. Killion? What- 
ever er to it? 

Mr. Kixtion. I do not know, Mr. Casey, what happened to it. I 
would have to check the record. I assume it was submitted to the 
board of directors of PMA for action. I would have to check that. 

Mr. Casey. This is 31% years ago. 

Mr. Kiuton. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. Your withdrawing from PMA in these negotiations. 
It is not recent. 

Mr. Boykin. You have not withdrawn. 

Mr. Casey. He has withdrawn bargaining authority for these nego- 
tiations. 
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Mr. Boykin. That is what they are trying to do, to find out what 
they can afford to pay and what they want. 

Mr. Kixuiron. Yes, in essence, and also to try to develop some pro- 
gram of our own for submission to the union in respect to manning 
scales, in respect to penalty payments, in respect to other provisions 
of the agreements with which I am not familiar but the people who 
administer those agreements are familiar. 

I have great respect for Mr. St. Sure as a lawyer, but he is not a 
steamship man and he certainly does not know the issue insofar as 
the cooks and stewards union is concerned. He calls, the same as 
I do, on other experts who know the problem but no man unfamiliar 
with these technical problems can sit down with a labor union and 
negotiate an intelligent contract. He is subject to the outcome of 
ignorance. 

Mr. Dorn. Do you not give to PMA the benefit of your judgment 
during negotiations ? 

Mr. Kinuion. It seems to me, Mr. Congressman, that all that I am 
doing is to have a little time to consider this special situation that 
developed. 

Mr. Dorn. I did not ask you that. I asked you, do you not, when 
the PMA have negotiations, give them the benefit of your help? Do 
you not cooperate with them ¢ 

Mr. Kinuion. Yes. 

Mr. Dorn. Would it not be better to cooperate than not to cooperate 
with them ¢ 

Mr. Kituion. By the same token, they ought to cooperate with us, 
too. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dorn, have you finished? These are the gen- 
tlemen who signed this report. I want to ask if you know them. 

Mr. S. G. C-o0-p-p-e-l 

Mr. Kiron. He is now assistant to the president of the Matson 
Navigation Co. 

The CHarrman. He knows something about steamship practices, 
does he? 

Mr. Kiron. Yes, he does. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. J. W. Dickover. 

Mr. Kinzi0on. Mr. J. W. Dickover, I do not know him. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. J.J. Connoy, C-o0-n-n-o-y. 

Mr. Cassy. With Weyerhaeuser. 

Mr. Kititon. I do not know him. 

The Cuarrman. Does anybody in this room know these gentlemen ? 
I want to see. 

Mr. Kiron. I know the first-named gentleman. I do not know 
the other two gentlemen. 

The CHarrman. David Newell. 

Mr. Kiron. I do not know him. 

The CuatrmMan. Emil Daniels. 

Mr. Krixt0n. I do not know him. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know Mr. J. F. Conway ? 

Mr. Kiiu10Nn. I do. 

The CuHatrman. You know 2 but you do not know 4. 

Mr. Kitxiton. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Who selected them ? 

64180—55——20 
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Mr. Kitiron. I assume they were selected by PMA. 

The Cuarrman. How did Mr. Conway get to be chairman ? 

Mr. Kinui0on. I assume that the members of his committee probably 
selected him. 

Mr. Borxin. Mr. Chairman, would it be a good idea if you are 
going to read part of the report to read the whole thing, to put in 
the whole report, so that we will know something, too. With that 
little part, you cannot tell. Let us get the facts. As the chairman said 
that is what we are trying to do. I think your statement is won- 
derful: 


This program, embracing replacement commitments already made, replace- 
ment programs now under negotiation with the Maritime Administration, and 
vessel replacement which will be necessary for the retention of existing operat- 
ing subsidy contracts, for the next several years, covers approximately 275 
vessels at an estimated cost of $3 billion. 

If you can do that, man, we will be sitting on top of the world. 

Mr. Asutey. How much of that would be Government money ? 

Mr. Boykin. If we are going to keep our men working we are going 
to have to compete with these foreign governments and if not we are 
not going to have a merchant marine. Wedo not have much of one now. 
I have been on this committee nearly 20 years. I quit it every now and 
then and come back to see if I can help. Mr. Killion has made one 
of the best statements I have ever heard. 

Mr. Asutey. We find statements there that the industry is really 
in pretty good shape. 

Mr. Boyxry, It is not in good shape. 

Mr. Asutey. Certainly. It certainly is far from the kind of testi- 
mony that we have received from other witnesses here, sir. 

Mr. Boyxry. For instance, who? 

Mr. Asutey. Why, practically every witness on both the side of 
labor and the side of management have come here and admitted that 
this is a very sick little industry. 

Mr. Born. It is, but he is trying to tell us how to get it well. 

Mr. Asutey. Can you explain to me how in the sick industry the 
future is so rosy that hundreds of millions of dollars are going to be 
invested? That does not make any sense to me. I have been listening 
to this and I do not understand. 

Mr. Boyrxry. We have at Mobile, Ala., and I want to keep them 
there, $4 billion worth of ships laid up there. We did make a try 
here on repairing some of them to see if we could use them. 

We want to do something, and I do not think it makes much differ- 
ence what it is, to try to get our merchant marine going. 

I had to go home the other day when we were having a fight on us 
not wanting to carry 50 percent of it. I think we ought to carry every 
bit of it. 

I think this is a good statement, and I think we have to have a mer- 
chant marine and if we have a war, and God knows I hope we will not, 
I think if we do not have a merchant marine we are going to be in a 
terrible fix. 

I think the merchant marine pretty nearly saved us in the last war. 
T do not see anything wrong with a man wanting to do his own talk- 
ing. I like to do mine when I make a deal. 

Mr. Asuiry. You put your own money into your company. That is 
the difference. 
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Mr. Boykin. I think they will work this out if we will let them 
alone. I believe they can get along with PMA. I do think they had 
a right to look at what they had there for them to sign. I would hate 
w sign something without reading and studying it. As I understand, 
he has one-third of all these people. That is a tremendous amount for 
one man to have. He certainly is interested. However, I think it is 
fine that Mr. Casey is asking these questions. I think you answered 
them well. I think we want to know everything we possibly can about 
it. I think Mr. Bonner is one of the greatest chairmen we have and 
is doing a grand job, and I think we ought to stay with this until we 
get the ‘facts. 

If we cannot do everything for our merchant marine, I think the 
Government will have to do it. We are in the same shape as we are 
with the streetcars. 

Mr. Asutrey. Mr. Chairman, for my information, could I ask one 
question ? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Asuury. Mr. Killion, what is the purpose of the Pacific Mari- 
time Association with specific respect to labor-management relations 
and collective bargaining ? 

Mr. Kituton. One, to bargain collectively for its members. 

Mr. Asutey. For the members of the association ? 

Mr. Kiiu10n. For the members of the association and then in addi- 
tion PMA administers the agreements, handles the payoff of the long- 
shoremen, keeps records, and does other work for its membership. 

Mr. Asuiry. How has this worked out in the past? Has the asso- 
ciation proved to be a successful unit insofar as collective bargaining 
for the association themselves ? 

Mr. Kituion. That is a very good question. 

Mr. Congressman, the degree of success in the association is con- 
tingent upon, one, the participation and the unity that is present in 
respect to all its members. Now, PMA, or its predecessor, the old 
aterfront Employers Association, has been engaged in a large num- 
ber of labor controversies in the past. In every controversy that I can 
recall, we started in with high hope of achieving something and wound 
up paying much more than we could have paid at the very beginning. 

Now, I made a study sometime ago. 

Mr. Asutey. Was that because certain association members left the 
ranks, so to speak, of PMA and negotiated on their own, or was that 
simply for other reasons entirely ? 

Mr. Kiixiion. For innumerable reasons. We were worn down 

Mr. Asuury. I think this disunity within unity I can understand, 
but I am talking about the kind of unity that one would hope for in an 
association of this sort, which consists of members which certainly are 
competing against each other and therefore you would have a certain 
amount of disunity per se. Iam talking abount what kind of disunity 
there is aside from the type which I have just described which causes 
you, as a member of this association, to suffer very badly by paying 
much higher wages and so forth than need be. 

Mr. Kinuion. W ell, I know what you mean. I would like to answer 
it this way: What we are trying to avoid right now is that you go into 
these negotiations very often ill-prepared to y understand the issues that 
are involved. . 


Mr. Asutey. Why is that? 
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Mr. Kiixi0on. Because very often the operators are not equipped 
with the knowledge that is essential to discuss the issues intelligently. 
That is all. 

Mr. Asutry. I find this very hard to understand if that is your 
bread and butter and you live with this year in and year out. 

I come from Toledo, Ohio, where our business is mainly automotive, 
but nobody stays in business unless he can sit at a bargaining table and 
know what is going on. 

Mr. Kinu10n. That is exactly what we are trying to do in this case 
affecting the cooks and stewards. 

Mr. Asuuery. I am trying to orient myself. I am talking about over 
a period of time. 

Mr. Kirxi0n. I would say that in practically all the cases of which 
I have knowledge, the labor unions are far better prepared than are 
the operators when they enter negotiations. 

Mr. AsH.ey. Yes. 

Mr. Kittion. Well, why. There are probably a lot of reasons for 
it. I think one of the reasons is the thing which we are trying to cor- 
rect here; develop within PMA representation of those unions that 
have a compatibility of interest. 

If offshore operators bargain on a problem which affects them 
to a greater degree than it affects a coastwise operator, then you can 
have unity within the framework of PMA. Then the operators can 
sit down with a higher degree of understanding of those issues which 
affect their particular type of business. 

Mr. Asuiery. Has there been any really sincere effort to arrive at 
this mutuality of understanding over the last 5 years among the 
operators ? 

Mr. Kixxron. I think there has been, yes. I certainly am not dis- 
couraged by the progress or what you might call the lack of progress, 
depending on the yardstick that you use. 

We are entering a new progressive era. The merchant marine has 
been operating since the First World War with leftover ships. 

Since the Second World War, we have been operating with war-built 
vessels not designed for the trade routes. 

Mr. Asuury. I am directing this specific inquiry mainly to labor 
relations, of course. 

Mr. Kituton. I was going to get to that through this other type of 
argument. 

Now, the Federal Government is requiring those lines that operate 
on essential trade routes to replace vessels and to prevent block ob- 
solescence. 

A little later on all of these contracts may expire at once and you 
will have a large number of ships obsolete. 

Mr. Asutey. We are very concerned with that problem. 

Mr. Kitiion. The Maritime Administration worked out an intelli- 
gent and practical program and this committee did a forthright and 
constructive job in studying the problem of ship replacement. 

Mr. Asutey. I am talking about the job that PMA is doing. I 
am inquiring about the job that PMA is doing. 

Mr. Kixtiion. Labor relations on the west coast have undergone 
many storms. We went into a 1948 strike with the longshoremen. 
We wound up paying more than the original demands that were sub- 
mitted to the waterfront employers. 
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Mr. Asutey. Why was that, Mr. Killion? 

Mr. Kitzion. Again it was due to innumerable reasons. 

Mr. Asuitey. What happened ? 

Mr. Kititr1on. Why was that? I would say that there was not a 
degree of understanding at the beginning of that conflict that was 
necessary for all of the operators to really have a genuine presentation 
of the issues involved. 

Now, when Mr. Harry Bridges in 1948 submitted his last offer it 
was submitted in a pretty antagonistic atmosphere. Emotions ran 
high, and the operators threw it out the window, I included. I knew 
very little about the business. 

Mr. Asuiry. At this point, there was unity among the operators 

Mr. Kitiion. There was unity and that unity brought us some 
heartaches and it cost us a lot of money because it was not true unity, 
because it was not based on an intelligent appreciation and under- 
standing of the issues. 

We should have accepted that last offer submitted and we would 
have saved ourselves millions of dollars in so doing. 

Mr. Asuiry. What happened immediately thereafter, sir? 

Mr. Kituion. We had a long strike and it cost us millions of dol- 
lars and we settled on terms and conditions far greater, as Mr. Casey 
knows, than we could have had at the beginning. The same thing 
happened in 1952. Here are two operators, APL and PFE. All we 
are doing is saying, “Let’s have a better understanding of these issues 
before we enter the negotiations so that we will not again enter into 
a conflict with a lack of understanding.’ , 

Now we may go right along with PMA. I do not know. Maybe 
they are on the right track. Maybe they are not, but I think that labor 
negotiations go on all the time. I think that so far as the east coast 
is concerned, the labor-management committee here can accomplish 
a great deal. 

Mr. Asniry. Would it be a fair statement, sir, to say that you have 
considerably more confidence in your own organization than you do 
in PMA? 

Mr. Kriziron. I would not say that, Mr. Congressman. We have 
confidence that we can develop our facts which we intend to do and 
which we are now doing. 

Now, I would say this: In January of this year, I introduced a res- 
olution in PMA. I introduced it or Mr. Cuffe introduced it. One of 
us did, and the other seconded it. I do not know why I did not bring 
it with me. It was a resolution to name a committee to study the 
advisability of representation within PMA of offshore and onshore 
unions. We did that because we felt or at least I did, that the man 
who deals with the onshore union should not be the same man who 
deals with the offshore union. There are conflicts among the labor 
unions, too. They have different interests. 

So we wanted to divide it within the framew ork of PMA. The pres- 
ident of PMA said, “I will handle the situation.” 

I said, “You have a motion before you and I want to vote.” 

It went to a vote and passed unanimously. The president of PMA 
named a committee to study it. The resolution said to bring back a 
report in 30 days. 

We still do not havea report. 

Mr. Asuiry. I do not see how you can have confidence, then. 
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Mr. Mitter. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Asutey. Certainly. 

Mr. Mitier. During the discussion this thought has struck me. 
I would like to have you tell me if I am right. 

We have four major divisious or facets in the transportation in- 
dustry : Rail, air, truck, and water. 

We hear references to the Railroad Labor Relations Act, but condi- 
tions are not comparable with the merchant marine. Is it not true 
that the only industry that tries to bargain industrywise with its labor 
people are water carriers? The railroads are not only divided as to 
proprietary lines, but with a system like the Pennsylvania Railroad 
they may hav e a contract with the engineers, conductors, or brakemen 
just governing a portion of the sy stem. They san strike part of the 
sy stem and let the other part go? 

Mr. Kitut0on. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. With a railroad like the Southern Pacific you have two 
major segments, and what they do in one segment does not affect the 
labor relations on the other. AJ] of the airplane companies do not try 
to bargain with all of the pilots of all of the other companies. They 
bargain companywise. 

In this industry, we are trying to change that pattern and bargain 
horizontally by setting up a bargaining agency for all companies. 

In other facets of the industry then you would not have the condi- 
tion that exists here. If the people in rail wanted to go out, the 
B. & O. would not be bound by anything that the Pennsylvania might 
want or the Western Pacific by what the Southern Pacific would want. 
There would be coordination between the unions and between the 
companies but each one would pretty much follow its own interest, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Kititon. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuier. Is that not the thing that you are doing? You are 
taking care of your own selfish interests. 

Mr. Boykin. Maybe it is not selfish. It is his own interest. 

Mr. Mititer. What is wrong with having a selfish interest? I do 
not think there is anything wrong with that. You want to make a 
profit for your company. I do not think that is wrong. If you want 
to make it in the wrong way, I would not agree. 

Mr. Kitiion. We would like to say that it is an enlightened 
self-interest. 

The Cuatrman. Certainly I want all the harmony that is possible 
here. This set of hearings developed because other committees of the 
Congress were castigating this committee for failing to do its duty 
and the companies were way behind in receipt of subsidy payments 
because of Congress’ reluctance. Now you are all smiling because 
money has been appropriated to pay up your subsidy payments. We 
are just trying to bring some light on the subject so that we would 
be in position to answer these things in the House. That is the whole 
thing here. I secured Mr. Casey’s assistance and he is an able, fine 
gentleman. 

Mr. Kitxron. I will agree with that. 

The Cramman. I am the one who had received the diploma and 
the public acclaim and had things said about me in some of the 
periodicals that go through the mail. I am the one that should be 
a little angry if anybody should be, but it is perfectly all right with 
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me. I have the highest respect for organized labor and believe in it. 
If they do not believe that I am doing right, this is America, they 
can say what they please. 

Now, when the shoe is on the other foot and we begin to ask ques- 
tions of industry, you can say what you please : about . me, but we are 
going to proceed as we started if I sit here by myself. 

Mr. Kinx10n. I hope you do proceed. 

The Cuarmman. Unless there are other questions, Mr. Casey may 
proceed. 

Mr. Marirzarp. Mr. Killion, you gave a sort of horseback estimate 
of APL and PFE having one third of the cooks and stewards. You 
did not say a third of what. Is it a third of all of those going to 
sea in the Pacific ? 

Mr. Kituron. Affecting this agreement. That is a horseback. I 
would have to get the facts. 

Mr. Marurarp. I think it may be important to show the stake that 
your company has in this new agreement that we negotiated because 
my guess is that if you will take “APL and PFE, as against the other 
members of PMA and exclude them as it is that is a low figure. 

Mr. Kiiuton. It may below. It may be 50 percent. 

Mr. Maru1arp. If you pick a third of the whole group you would 
have to figure MSTS which does not bargain. They just take what- 
ever agreement comes out. 

Mr. Kituton. I can get that figure. We have four passenger ships. 
Let me do some figuring on that. I would like to answer. 

Mr. Mariirarp. I would like to see that in the record. 

The CHarrman. Let us proceed and put that in the record and, of 
course, as to MSTS, the Government is paying for that part. 

Mr. Marturarp. That is the point. I think it points out Mr. Kil- 
lion’s indication of where they as one company with the association 
of one other company have such an enormous stake in writing a con- 
_ ict with a new union in effect, which is not shared by the other mem- 
bers of the organization. 

I think the degree of that importance is of consequence. 

The CuatrmMan,. Let it be understood that I have no comment on 
Mr. Killion’s management of the American President Lines. Let it 
be understood that when I introduced the bill that establishes maxi- 
mum wages that the United States Government would subsidize. I 
did so with the thought that Members in Congress have a responsibil- 
ity to assure themselves that expenditures of the taxpayers’ money are 
proper. 

That is all I have in mind. 

Mr. Kitxron. I admire that and I applaud that. 

The CuarrmMan. It makes no difference to me what you pay out of 
your own pockets in addition but we want the other Members of Con- 
gress to know that we are aware of the facts and we are going to put 
in this record all of the subsidies and all the salaries that are paid in 
subsidized companies. 

Then we will know just where the whole thing stands. 

Mr. Kitxron. I would like to make one statement. 

The Cuarrman. I am going to adjourn the committee at 12: 30. 

Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Katx10on. I approve of what Congressman Miller had to say. 
The transportation industry in America is composed of airlines, truck, 
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railroad, and water. Suppose you had one negotiating committee to 
negotiate labor contracts for the transportation industry. That is 
what I am trying to point out. 

Now, a labor negotiating committee can be too big. It can encom- 
pass too many problems and then ignore the intricate problems the 
solution of which makes up the final result whether it is good or bad, 
and I think that in the steamship industry you can have a labor nego- 
tiating committee that is too vast, involving too many conflicts. 

The Cuairman. [agree with you on that. 

The reason I say that is we have been emphasizing what labor is 
getting out of this subsidy and later we are going to put in the details 
as tomanagement. We want to get some answers on where the money 
goes. 

We have dwelt on what an able bodied seaman gets in his take-home 
pay and we want the whole picture. 

Mr. Kiiut0on. I want to answer any question and cooperate with 
this committee fully and completely. 

The Cuarrman. If there is anything wrong with what Mr. Casey 
asked, any member of this committee has a right to interject and have 
it explained. 

Mr. Kiron. I have great respect for Mr. Casey. 

Mr. CeperserG. I wanted to observe that we have been talking about 
unity but we are talking about something that would be ideal in 
theory as far as the PMA is concerned but difficult in practice? We 
talk about unity in political parties and I have sat in political caucuses 
and we sign our names in blood and then run all over the lot. It is 
not peculiar to your industry. Is it not true that you have seeming 
unity within your organization in going to the negotiation and nego- 
tiating and actually you do not have the unity that you think you 
have? 

In other words, somebody is selling you out under the table and so 
where is your unity? Here is another question and maybe Mr. Casey 
can enlighten me. Say this mediation board is set up for the maritime 
industry as provided in the bill for factfinding and so forth, which 
I think is a good idea. 

How would that affect an organization suchas PMA? Your organ- 
ization may be a member of PMA. You may not be in agreement 
with the negotiation that came out of PMA and you fail to sign it. 
Then do you go to this mediation board and have them determine 
whether or not what PMA did was correct ? 

Mr. Casey. They would have to come into a labor dispute. Of 
course, American President Lines is not committed to anything that 
PMA does even if they sit in on the negotiations and participate all 
along. The contact negotiated is submitted to them for approval and 
if they do not approve they can withdraw from PMA within 7 days. 

If they proceed as they are now and PMA issues a contract and the 
American President Lines gets into a dispute with the unions over 
what they are going to pay, then there will be a labor dispute between 
American President Lines and the unions. That will be attempted to 
be mediated the same as any other labor dispute. 

Mr. Ceprerserc. Which might undo a great deal of the work done 
by PMA. 

Mr. Caster. That depends on how you look at it. 

Mr. Killion thinks he could do more for his company than PMA. 
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Mr. Kitiron. And for the industry, too, Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Miter. Is it not better for Mr. Killion for reasons that he has 
spoken of to exercise his rights under PMA and say, “I am not going 
to have you bargain for me in this case,” than to let PMA go ahead and 
do this bargaining and then when they submit the contract to Mr. Kil- 
lion, have Mr. Killion look over the contract and say, “I am not going 
to accept it.” ? 

Mr. Casey. As long as you are asking my opinion, I do not think 
this is the whole story. I think there is a background of which we 
have just been touching the edges. 

Mr. Mitter. [ know you think that. 

Mr. Casey. I think you think it, too. I think we both know the 
story. 

Mr. Mixer. I do not know that I know the story. 

Mr. Boykin. If we do know the story, let us tell it. I surely do not 
know it. 

Mr. Mitter. I just asked a question. We will get Mr. Killion out of 
the picture entirely. 

There is a trade association that before its findings are final they 
must be agreed to and subscribed to by the members of that association. 
Member A of the association, because he feels that it might not be to 
his own best interests, that something may go awry of the major inter- 
est and emphasis will not be on something important to him, gives 
notice that he does not want them to bargain in one particular phase 
of their bargaining and the rules of their trade association provide 
that he can give notice that he is not going to participate in that bar- 
gain. Is it not better to do it beforehand and give notice that he will 
not be bound by that phase of it than to wait until the bargaining is 
all over and an assumed solid front is presented and then to come back 
and look over the contract and say, “I think they have gone too far in 
this particular phase, so I will not accept the contract and we will bar- 
gain individually”? Iam talking about A, B, and C. 

Mr. Casey. I would not go beyond the question you have asked. I 
think they should stay in until they find what sort of deal PMA can 
negotiate. 

Mr. Miter. I cited a hypothetical case. 

We get to PMA and apparently you think I think something is 
under the table and I do not know that there is anything under the 
table. 

Mr. Casey. I did not mention “under the table.” 

Mr. Mutter. I learned this phrase in this committee. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Let us put it on top of the table. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Killion, let us put it on top of the table. 

Mr. Kiti1on. All my arguments are on top of the table. 

Mr. Mitier. You have not answered my question. 

Mr. Casey. I would love to answer it. 

Mr. Mitter. Why write in Mr. Killion. 

The Cuarrman. Wait a minute. The counsel is not the witness. 

Mr. Mittrr. That istrue. I withdraw, then. 

You said a minute ago, and I took you up, and I think the record 
will show it, that any one that wanted to ask any questions of the 
counsel could do so. 

The Cuarrman. Of the counsel ? 

Mr. Minter. Yes. 
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The Cuairman. If I did, of course, it is all right, then, if you say 
that is the case. 

Mr. Mixer. I will withdraw it if counsel does not want to answer, 

Mr. Casey. The counsel will be tickled to death to answer. 

Mr. Miter. I have asked permission to withdraw the question. 

The CuarrMan. You will answer the question. 

I was speaking about any question he asked the witness, that you 
could interject and develop any question he asked. 

Go ahead and answer the question. 

Mr. Mitter. You had better go ahead with your questioning. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Killion, you will come back tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10 o'clock. 

The committee will stand in recess until that time. 

Mr. Kituion. Thank you. 

I would like to say one thing. 

It might be enlightening to read the letter I wrote to PMA. 

The CuarrmMan. We will put it in the record. 

Mr. Casey. Why do you not read it when we meet tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Kirxton. I do not have it. 

Do you have it ? 

Mr. Casey. I do not believe I received it. I read it in the news- 
papers. 

The Cuarrman. You donot have it with you? 

Mr. Kintion. I do not have it with me. 

Thank you. 


(Whereupon at 12:30 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 10 a, m., 
Thursday, July 7, 1955.) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 7, 1955 


Houst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON MercHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 219, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CuatrMan. The committee will be in order. 

It is the purpose of the Chair to complete the hearing with the two 
witnesses. We do not want to discommode them. We know that they 
have come a long way. We are going to complete these two witnesses 
today and tonight. As I understand it, we have two witnesses from 
Hawaii. 

This phase of the series of hearings is going to be completed today 
and tonight if necessary. The House has about 2 hours of general 
debate on the first matter that is to come up, the Philippine Trade 
Act, so we will run a little past 12 o’clock. 

The first witness will be Mr. Killion. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE KILLION, PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT LINES—Resumed 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Killion, yesterday after your testimony was 
completed, we desired to get some information from the association 
on the Pacific coast, so we sent them a telegram and Mr. Casey will 
read your statement and the reply that we have. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Chairman, that was in connection with Mr. Kil- 
lion’s statement that in January of this year he introduced a resolu- 
tion, the effect of which was to ask for a study of the reorganization 
of Pacific Maritime Association with the view to finding out whether 
it should not be divided into offshore and onshore divisions. Then 
he went on to say that: 


The president of PMA said, “I will handle the situation.” 
I said, “You have a motion before you and I want to vote.” 
It went to a vote and passed unanimously. The president of PMA named 


a committee to study it. The resolution said to bring back a report in 30 days. 
We still do not have a report. 


The Chairman sent a telegram to Mr. Paul St. Sure, reading: 


Please advise all facts concerning PMA Committee set up under resolution 
proposed by Killicn in January 1955 to consider reorganization of PMA. Specify 
membership of committee, meetings held and present status. Also furnish gen- 
eral information concerning PMA preparations for current negotiations with 
unlicensed personnel. Particularly specify any efforts by PMA to include APL 
and PFE in discussions of issues to be made in negotiations. 


309 
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I have received this telegram this morning. 
(The telegram is as follows:) 


PaciIFic MARITIME ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco, Calif., July 6, 1955. 
HERBERT ©. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Reurtel July 6, following resolution unanimously adopted by PMA board on 
January 20, 1955: “It is hereby resolved that a committee of not to exceed five 
members of PMA shall be appointed by the president to prepare and submit 
within thirty days a report whether~-a plan for a clearer separation within 
PMA of all collective-bargaining functions as between offshore and onshore 
areas of employment is feasible and desirable.’ At same meeting president 
appointed following committee: George Killion, chairman; O. W. Pearson (vice 
president of APL) alternate chairman; Randolph Sevier, Stanley Coppel, alter- 
nate, Donald Watson, John Knox, alternate George Schirmer and Harmon 
Howard. Staff counsel and officers of PMA were assigned to work with com- 
mittee if desired. Committee had one meeting called by Pearson as chairman of 
February 11, 1955. Committee members asked Pearson what Killion proposed. 
Pearson said he did not know but would try to find out and then reconvene 
committee. No further meetings of committee have been called by either Killion 
or his alternate chairman. Beginning February 1955, PMA set up special com- 
mittee of operating people to study contract revisions, devise uniform policies, and 
prepare for forthcoming negotiation with unlicensed personnel. 

All steamship company presidents were asked by letter to assign necessary 
representatives to this activity. First meeting was held on March 16, 1955. 
Meetings continued up to June 10, 1955. <A total of 19 meetings were held, in- 
cluding subcommittees on special subjects. APL was invited to all meetings 
but one held on May 18 relating to physical examinations. APL not invited to 
this meeting because company had no representative on subcommittee. API 
had one or more representatives at other 18 meetings. APL representatives 
were Vaughan, Casamo, Chapman, Murray, Paine, and Peachey. Captain 
Vaughan attended 11 meetings. PFE was invited to all meetings but sent repre- 
sentatives to two only. Captain Lion attended first meeting in March and Mr 
Clark attended subcommittee meeting on physical examination on May 18. Re- 
sult of these meetings was complete redraft of proposed contracts for all un- 
licensed personnel. In addition, research department had prepared complete 
and detailed analysis of overtime and penalty costs on trade route basis and has 
made complete statistical analysis of preliminary union demands first presented 
last Thursday. These figures were discussed with PMA negotiationing com- 
mittee of operators today, prior to second meeting with unions which was in 
progress this afternoon. API and PFE have not attended either of two general 
meetings called since June 29, nor have they been represented at negotiating 
meetings. PFE has requested assistance from our research department in 
analyzing current union demands. 

J. Paut St. Sure, President. 


(Subsequent material relative to above telegram will be found in 
appendix beginning on p. 979.) 

Mr. Casey. Would you care to comment on that, Mr. Killion. 

Mr. Kitiion. Would you read off the names of the members of that 
committee ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Warren, pass this telegram to Mr. Killion. 

Would you like to have the wire we sent out, Mr. Killion? 

Mr. Kiriu10n. No; this is fine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My only comment in this respect is that it seemed to me that it was 
the responsibility of the management of PMA to follow through to a 
conclusion on this proposal. Now, I was asked to be chairman. I had 
to leave town. I could not be chairman. I was asked for my views 
and my views were stated in the resolution: to study advisability of 
separating collective-bargaining aspects of PMA into offshore and on- 
shore. That was all there was to it. Ifthe committee under the chair- 
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manship of Captain Pearson and other members did not function they 
were required to do so in accordance with the resolution. That was to 
bring in a report within 30 days. Nothing has happened because 
basically I was under the impression, and I still am under the impres- 
sion that it was not looked upon with favor. 

Now, as I stated yesterday, negotiations on the basis of unity must 
involve those lines that have a unity of purpose. 

I was advised this morning, for instance, that the teamsters of the 
country are organized on a complete basis of unity where the trucking 
interests are able to conduct their labor negotiations in accordance 
with the type of service performed. If it is on a local service, then they 
have a local negotiating committee. If it is interstate or whatever it is 
involved, they are able then under the canopy of complete unity to have 
a series of unified labor negotiations. That is all I am inteersted in is 
to try to determine—it is just a question of judgment, that what is best 
for the industry naturally is unity, that you establish a unified ap- 
proach o our labor negotiations by having those lines that have a 
compatibility of interest. 

Now, the resolution which I introduced there I am still for. I in- 
tend to push it. Perhaps I should have pushed it a little more vigor- 
ously, but I left it up to the people who were handling the matter. 

Mr. Casry. So, actually, it was probably Mr. Pearson’s fault that 
nothing further was done. 

Mr. Kituion. It may have been partly his fault. He may have 
become discouraged by whatever he learned in respect to the attitude 
of the members of the committee because I also have a feeling that 
inost of the members of the committee were not in favor of the move. 
Some of them so stated. 

Mr. Casey. This move that you propose, I presume it is basically to 
separate PMA into two divisions to negotiate with offshore and 
onshore ? 

Mr. Kituron. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Casey. That was the division prior to 1949, was it not? 

Mr. Kitxuion. It was a little different. 

Mr. Casey. You had two associations. 

Mr. Kitiion. That is right. I did not contemplate two associations. 
[ contemplated one association but divided so that there would be a 
separation of the offshore from the onshore. 

Mr. Casry. But prior to the formation PMA in 1949 you did have 
2 separate organizations, 1 negotiating with longshore antl 1 negotiat- 
ing with the seagoing union ? 

Mr. Kiixton. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. That did not work, at least to prevent the 1948 strike. 

Mr. Kitxiron. I do not contemplate that any instrumentality that 
man ereates will find a perfect answer. I think you may be able to 
‘ind a better answer to some of our problems on the basis of our experi- 
ence because we are only a product of our experience. 

_ Mr. Casry. Would we not say that your proposal is designed to 
form an association that can stick together and can present a united 
front to the unions across the bargaining table ? 

Mr. Kitxton. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. What was the situation prior to 1949 so far as unity 


was concerned in the associations that were split up between offshore 
an onshore ? 
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Mr. Kiiu10on. Well, you say prior to 1949. 

Mr. Casey. Prior to the time that they tried to do it under one 
association. 

Mr. Kinu10n. I think that principle is better than the present system 
under which we operate. 

Mr. Casey. So it is really going back and recognizing that you made 
a mistake in trying to combine the two together ? 

Mr. Kiit10n. Not necessarily made a mistake. There might be 
improvements made upon that organization by having 2 divisions 
under 1 tent. 

It largely depends upon the autonomy which is granted the two 
divisions, the autonomy which is under AMMI, which we talked about 
yesterday where contracts are negotiated and sent back to the individ- 
ual lines and the individual lines study the contracts and are able to 
pass judgment, to accept and make recommendations, or to reject it 
entirely. 

Mr. Casey. But this question of division has been under considera- 
tion within PMA ever since 1952, has it not ? 

Mr. Kirton. It is the degree of consideration, I would say. I do 
not believe that there was a great deal of consideration actually given 
to it. 

Mr. Casry. Actually that report that was read here yesterday which 
1 understand was referred to as the “little scorpion report” actually 
made the recommendation that that be put into effect, to divide them 
up into two divisions. 

Mr. Kititon. Well, actually unless the management of PMA really 
devotes attention to it, members of committees of that character are 
prone to devote their attention to their regular duties of running a 
steamship line. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, they were the second level and it de- 


volved upon some top-level management to take up that report and do 
something with it? 


Mr. Kitit0on. Correct. 

Mr. Casey. That has not been done? 

Mr. Kiiurton. Correct. I would like to correct a mistake which I 
made yesterday, too, any time you are ready. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiiiion. When I stated yesterday that PFE and APL repre- 
sented about one-third of the total number of cooks and stewards 
involved on ‘west coast ships affiliated with PMA, I was in error. 

Congressman Mailliard very kindly suggested that they represented 
nearly 50 percent, which we do. We have a total on our ships of APL 
of 752 and PFE has 266 out of a total number of 2,336, so together 


we have 1,018 members of the cooks and stewards, which is nearly 50 
percent. 


Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman. 
The CHatrMaNn. Mr. Allen. 


Mr. Auten. Do you happen to know the figure for Matson? 

Mr. Kixxion. I am sorry. I do not, Congressman Allen. I can 
get that for you in just a few moments. 

Mr. Aten. It occurs to me that between the three of you, you 
would have a very high percentage. 

Mr. Mitter. Mr. Caen: 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Miller. 
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Mr. Mitter. The matter of somebody bringing up 50 percent was 
recalled to my mind this morning when I noticed that the Senate has 
assed a new agricultural bill. 

The Cuatrman. There has been one introduced in the House. 

Mr. Mitter. They are attempting to repeal another section of the 
50-50 bill, and I think we should be alerted to it. 

Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Killion, I was interested in this matter. My 
interest was to determine whether or not the association on the Pacific 
coast was functioning, whether or not it could not get along and to 
find out just what was the matter out there. 

The two separate areas of negotiation do appeal to me. You made 
the strong statement that you introduced this resolution and that 
nothing was done about it, and up until this day nothing has been 
done about it. 

[ want to know: Did you accept the responsibility of seeing that 
something was done about it when you were appointed chairman of 
the committee ? 

Mr. Kriuton. I declined the chairmanship at that time. 

The Cuatrman. Then who was named chairman ¢ 

Mr. Kittron. Captain Pearson. 

The CuairMan. Is he associated with you ? 

Mr. Kritron. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Then why did he not push this? 

Mr. Kintu10n. He promptly had a heart attack, went to the hospital, 
nearly died. 

The Cuatrman. Iam sorry about that. 

Mr. Kriiion. He was released from the hospital, had a second heart 
attack, and returned to the hospital. 

The CtarrMan. The inference is left that it was somebody else’s 
negligence but the fact is that you were first appointed and you de- 
clined and then your associate was appointed and he unfortunately 
was taken sick. 

Mr. Krixiron. That is right. 

The CHarrmMan. Then it is not fair, is it, to leave an impression that 
somebody else had not attended to what should have been done with 
respect to your resolution. 

Mr. Krixron. I would say that it was the responsibility of PMA 
management to appoint a new chairman and continue with the study. 

The CHatrMan. Did the second chairman resign ? 

Mr. Krition. No, but he was incapable of functioning. 

The Cuarrman. Did he notify them ? 

Mr. Kittron. It was well known. Whether he notified, I do not 
know. 

The Cuarrman. You made a strong statement. That is the reason 
I made inquiry as to just what the situation was. 

We will pass over that, Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Casgry. Do you have any comments with respect to the prepa- 
rations outlined by Mr. St. Sure that were made for negotiations with 
the unlicensed personnel including the members of your organization 
who participated in these meetings? 

Mr. Krirton. Well. I have this comment: that the preparations did 
not involve a submission of proposals as far as we are concerned by 
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companies in respect to the type of agreement which we would like to 
see written for the cooks and stewards. 

Here is basically nearly an entire new union that is coming into 
being, almost; and election was held, and the International Seafarers 
is taking this responsibility. 

So the elements that were contained in the old agreement that com- 
plete detail called for complete review. 

Mr. Casry. I gather from Mr. St. Sure’s telegram that he has ar- 
rived at a complete, new, contract which has been drawn up with ap- 
parently the assistance of people from your organization. Have you 
seen the new contract ¢ 

Mr. Kitut0on. No. 

Mr. Casey. Have your people seen it ? 

Mr. Kitut0on. I do not know whether they have or not. 

Mr. Casry. Then, really, you do not know whether or not they have 
adequately prepared for this negotiation or not, do you ? 

Mr. Kitxion. I do know that there was not the type of preparation 
for this session with Mr. Lundeberg that I would consider to be ade- 
quate, because I have discussed it with our own operating people. 

Mr. Casey. When did you first notify PMA that you were not satis- 
fied with the preparations? 

Mr. Kri110n. I think there were verbal discussions, discussions over 
a period of time. I think we finally spelled the thing out. We did not 
spell the thing out in strong language until we found out that PMA 
had then established a date when negotiations would commence and it 
was on that date that I wrote a letter, the day following, to Mr. St. 
Sure, and I would like to read this letter, if I might, to the committee, 
dated June 29,1955. It is addressed to PMA: 


Gentlemen: The recent developments with respect to collective bargaining 
with representatives of the stewards in our employ have important and far 
reaching consequences as far as American President Lines is concerned in view 


of our substantial passenger vessel operations. We wish, therefore, for the time 
being at least 


I emphasized that 


to avoid being committed to any industrywide collective bargaining activity with 
respect to our unlicensed seafaring personnel. This will provide us with an 
opportunity to complete our study of the significance of these recent develop- 
ments and their effect upon American President Lines’ plans for its future oper- 
ations. We note that another Pacific coast passenger vessel operator is also 
reviewing its plans in light of west coast maritime conditions. Therefore, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 1, article 11 of the bylaws of Pacific Mari- 
time Association, we hereby withdraw until further notice the authority here- 
into vested in Pacific Maritime Association to bargain or contract with or to 
make any undertaking to any union of seafaring unlicensed personnel on behalf 
of the American President Lines, Limited. 


and I signed the letter. 

Now, I would like to say that in respect to the preparations which 
Mr. St. Sure mentioned in this telegram up to the time I left for the 
north woods, I do not know our people had ever been requested to pre- 
pare proposals in respect to the elimination of clauses or provisions in 
these agreements which we might consider to be worthy of review with 
the union in the hope that they might be amended or eliminated, be- 
cause I asked them myself to take the old agreements and to put them 
down and build another agreement over here and to translate in terms 


of dollars and cents those provisions that we would like to see amended 
and what was involved. 
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And if the preparations here in my mind were to be adequate they 
vould have ineluded those provisions that ought to be amended or 
eliminated in an agreement because an agreement is only a large 
number of phrases and words that outline terms, working conditions, 
et cetera. 

Mr. Casey. Is it not a fact, Mr. Killion, that that indicates that you 
re dissatisfied with the way that the PMA prepared for these nego- 
tiations, but in fact that you have been dissatisfied with PMA for 
ome time ? 

Mr. Kinuion. Well—— 

Mr. Casgy. Maybe there are two questions there. Maybe you ought 
to separate them. 

Mr. Kiiii0on. I would not quite state it in such language. 

There may be things concerning PMA in which you find satisfaction 

nd other things in which you find dissatisfaction. 
| find that I am dissatisfied with certain things I do myself each 

2 Other things | am satisfied with if I feel good. 

Mr. ee You indicated yesterday that you had some misgivings 
bout Mr. St. Sure without any prior experience in the maritime 
ndustry sitting down and negotiating with you. 

Mr. Kir Lion. Let me have that again. 

Mr. Casey. You indicated that you had some misgivings about 

r. St. Sure not having any prior experience in the maritime indus 
sitting down and negotiating contracts with these unions. 

Mr. Kitnton. Did I say that / 

Mr. Casry. I believe you did, but if you do not think you did, I 

will not ask you to comment. 

| would rather check the transcript myself. 

Mr. Kititon. I will be glad to comment on that. 

Mr. Casry. Is that your feeling ? 

Mir. Krint0on. T would like to say this: that I doubt if there is any 

‘man in the United States who knows every aspect of this ship- 

‘business. It isa pretty involved business and when you come to 

vartiedad type of problem, the way I feel about it, you want a 
an who is thoroughly familiar with all aspects of that problem. 

lhe cooks and stewards operation is a highly technical, involved, 

eration, and these contracts are highly involved. 

1 am not capable of understanding them but we have people who 
lo, and I think I have said without inferring in a disparaging man- 
er of any individual, that I would call in an expert or experts who 

re thoroughly conversant with all the phases of the practical appli 
tion of a particular type of agreement. I think that is what I said. 

Mr. Cassy. In fact, Mr. St. Sure does have negotiating committees 
at do have the practical knowledge and it is for that purpose that 

v are set up, to assist him in the negotiations, is it not? 

Mr. Kiiiron. I do not think, however, that you can apply that 

wledge when you are in the middle of a negotiation. You work 

nut in advance. 

Mr. Casry. Do you favor getting someone that knows the industry 

tter ? 

Mr. Kini10n. I beg your pardon / 

Mr. Casrty. Do you favor getting someone instead of St. Sure that 

ws the operating problems of the industry better ? 


64180 55 21 


M 
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Mr. Kiunt0n. I said earlier that I doubt if you can find a man on 
the face of the globe who knows all aspects of the problem. That is 
why I was in over of dividing the offshore from the onshore and 
when you went into labor negotiations, then you would select nego- 
tiating committees composed ‘of members who were thoroughly con- 
versant with that particular problem that was on the table. That 
is all. 

If it is a stevedoring operation that is a highly pe operation. 

Mr. Casey. Have you had occasion to read Mr. St. Sure’s testi- 
mony when he was before this committee earlier / 

Mr. Kitzton. I read an abstract of it, an outline of it, that was sent 
to me, and then the transcript was sent out to the west coast, but by 
the time it arrived, 1 was up in the Canadian woods and it was just 
bad timing. 

I did read an outline of it. 

Mr. Casry. Was there anything in there that you found you did not 
agree with / 

Mr. Kintron. I would have to study the transcript fully. It would 
not be fair for me to comment on this testimony. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. St. Sure did say one thing, however, that 1 wish you 
would comment on. That is, that toward the end of the 1952 strike, 
he said that he received an ultimatum from one of the big shipowners 
that unless the strike was settled in 24 hours that the shipowner would 
make his own deal. 

| know from conversations on the west coast that it is Mr. Killion to 
whom he is referring. 

Mr. Kituion. Well, when you get into a prolonged strike there are 
a lot of things that are said on the basis of emotion and the basis of 
pressure. 

When you know that you are losing a lot of money, people get 
restive. You see operators sitting around the table who have no ships 
tied up at all, who are taking away your cargoes and who are voting 
for the strike to continue, and you get a little restive with that. You 
see the foreign lines come in, foreign ship after foreign ship. You 
see shippe rs who have stuck with you for a period of years say, “Well, 
we cant rely on you. = So they goon to foreign lines. 

You get a little restive. You get a little nervous. I think if you 
would be very practical about it, I may have made some statements. 
Other people may have made some statements. I do not consider that 
an ultimatum was issued. I think that another operator and I wer 
greatly concerned because we could see the way the strike was shift- 
ing. We could see more cargo and more cargo being taken awa) 
from our own operations, which I repeat 

I remember I asked one operator who stood up and made a very pas- 
sionate speech that we should hold out to the bitter end, waiving his 
arms in the air, and I asked him how many ships he had tied up. 

That was along in July, and he thought a moment, and said, “I will 
have one tied up in September.” 

I remember that very well. That was an east coast operator operat: 
ing on the west coast with an east coast crew not involved in the strike. 

So I do not consider a statement that an ultimatum was involved is 
reflective or perhaps a proper intepretation. 

There were lots of statements made, many of them. 
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Mr. Casey. The sum total of all this probably is that with American 
President Lines and Pacific Far East Lines representing half the ships 
out there that if the present association is not satisfactory to the people 
that own half the ships, then something should be done to change it, 
either that or you might subscribe to a proposition that has been 
suggested that each company should negotiate their own labor 
agreements. 

Mr. Kintuion. That is what we proposed out there. 
study this thing. 

Mr. Casey. Is it recommended as a general principle ¢ 

Mr. Kitxiron. I would like to read from this McKinsey report a 
couple of paragraphs pertinent to the 1952 issue. 

Mr. Casry. Maybe you might answer my question. Do you sub- 
scribe as a general principle to the shipping companies negotiating 
their own labor agreements ? 

Mr. Kituron. No. 

Mr. Casey. You think some association of some kind is necessary ? 

Mr. Kiixiton. Definitely. Definitely. I am strongly in favor of 
that if it is organized in a manner that will reflect a unity of purpose 
and represent those lines with compatible interest. 

With your permission I would like to read this paragraph having 
to do with that strike. 

The CHatrMAN,. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitz10n. This has to do with the 1952 sailors’ strike: 


We want to 


The settlement finally made as the strike ended on July 26 granted to the 
union benefits which were beyond its original demands. The benefits included 
the original demands of the 40-hour week at sea, $1.63 penalty time for watch 
standby over 40 hours, and $2.35 overtime for day workers—with a 4-hour guar- 
intee on Saturday. And, in addition, the final terms granted a 5-percent wage 
increase (subject to WSB approval), and several other economic benefits, in- 
cluding 10 cents per man per day added to the welfare fund. 

It was estimated that the cost items thus granted to Lundeberg over and 
above his original prestrike demands nearly doubled the sailors’ increases that 
would have resulted if the wishes of the 
strike, had prevailed. 


lt says: “if the wishes of the PMA minority.” 


PMA authority, expressed before the 


[ should like with permission of the chairman and the committee 
to identify the PMA minority. It was Mr. Tom Cuffe and me. We 
asked that that be settled at the beginning. So based upon our expe- 


rience in situations of this kind, we are only endeavoring to proceed 


th caution and to prepare ourselves adequately and have some of 

‘answers before we move forward. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, may I ask who was the president of 
PMLA at the time ‘ 

Mr. Kinuion. Mr. Paul St. Sure. 

Mr. Boykin. How much did the strike cost you ¢ 

Mr. Kinxton. It cost us about $2 million. 
Mr. Boykin. You were a little upset, were you not 4 
Mr. Kittion. Yes, and we were unhappy when we saw our cargo 
aken away by foreign lines. 

Excuse me for repeating that, but that is a subject that touches 
nie deeply. 

Mr. Taomrson. The $2 million touches you deeply. 

Mr. Kittion. Yes; it does. 

The Carman. Mr. Ray? 
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Mr. Ray. The date of this letter was what, the letter which vou 
sent to PMA and which you read ? 

Mr. Kitiion. That was dated June 29, 1955. 

Mr. Ray. Are any negotiations pending now? Have negotiations 
started ¢ 

Mr. Kitnion. Yes; they have, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Ray. So they are going on now for the rest of the PMA mem- 
bership other than the two companies of which you have spoken ? 

Mr. Kittion, That is right. 

Mr. Casry. Do you remember at the time that your company and 
PFE voted in the minority in the 1952 strike, whether there was some 
additional discussion in which at least PFE took the position that 
whether they were in the majority or minority, they felt that a united 
front was necessary once they faced the union? 

Mr. Kituion. As I recall, and I am only now drawing on my 
memory, When we found that our minority position was not ac ceptable 
we went along with the majority in order to maintain a unified front. 
That was the price of that situation. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Killion. there have been some resolutions intro- 
duced within PMA recently during the Pac/ficus dispute calling upon 
the membership to unite more closely and to present a united front 
and not to cheat on one another. 

Would you explain what took place in connection with one or two 
of those resolutions’ As a matter of fact, I have in front of me 
some minutes of the PMA Association meetings and I think it might 
be desirable to read the minutes, and if you have any question with 
respect to them, you can comment on them afterward. 

re ‘haps they are not accurate. I would like to have your views 
on them. 

Mr. Kriuion. Fine. 

Mr. Casey. This is for January 20, 1955. 

Mr. Kizion. January 20. I may have it here. 

Mr. Casry. This begins at the top of page 21 here. 

American President Lines submitted for consideration of the American-flag 
operators a resolution calling for reactivation of the Pacificus. Pacific Far East 
Line seconded the resolution. General discussion took place concerning the ad 
visability of taking positive action in the absence of general agreement on the 
principle of unity within the association. Several companies stated that they 
would support any action if it followed complete agreement on unity. 

Following this discussion American President Lines withdrew their original 
motion with consent of Pacific Far East Line, and Matson moved that the fol- 
lowing be recommended to the board of directors for action. Motion was sec 
onded by Pope & Talbot. “Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the board of directors adopt and they hereby do adopt, as a 
rule and labor policy governing PMA and its members the following: 

“Bach and every member of PMA shall refrain meticulously from independent 
or individual negotiations or dealings with any union respecting any matter re 
lating to labor contracts or labor controversies as to which PMA has been 
suthorized to represent and act on behalf of such members pursuant to section 1, 
article XI, of the PMA bylaws, except in accordance with grievance procedure 
under PMA collective bargaining agrements or unless specifically authorized by 
PMA, and shall refrain meticulously from disclosing directly or indirectly 
through any medium other than PMA, to any such union, any information re- 
specting any such matter or any action taken or to be taken by PMA or any 0! 
its members relative thereto.” 

A rolleall vote of American-flag steamship companies was as follows: 35 yes 
39 withheld; 2 absent. Motion failed to carry. 
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Does that refresh your recollection? Is that a correct review of 
what took place at a meeting? Would you care to comment on who 
withheld in that vote 4 

Mr. Kitzion. I could not comment on who withheld until I looked 
at the record. There are a lot of things that tr anspired in the ¢ ourse 
of a day. I think that generally reflects what took pl ice; that is the 
record. I would not find fault with that. I think that the principle 
of it is splendid. 

If you are going to have unity in the association you have to have, 
and I repeat again, that it is the type that is applic ‘able to the type of 
interests that are involved. 

Mr. Casry. And the resolution merely recited the existing rights 
and obligations of the parties under the PMA bylaws and constitu 
tion, did it not ? 

Mr. Kinnion. I do not think on reflection that that was necessary, 
bees ause that is all provided for in the bylaws. You are not going to 

islate and say th: at a man must be a good citizen. That is taken 
i granted under the Constitution that he should be a good citizen. 

Mr. Casry. The only necessity that was indicated in these minutes 
that I have is that for the past period since 1948, there has been such 
disunity that they thought that they would have some pen surance 
from one another that they would not cheat on one another from then 
On. 

Mr. Kmuuion. I do not like the word “cheat.” 

The Cuairman. I do not like it either. Say that they would “not 
agree With one another.” 

Mr. Kitiion. I think every man when he finds his business is in 
jeopardy has a right, and it is provided for in the bylaws, to take 
proper and timate steps right in the open daylight to protect his 
hterests, 

That is all that we are doing in this particular instance. 

Now, to continue with the resolution that passed, there was a subse- 
uent series of events which might be of interest which then led us 
down a different path; when we found ourselves in this difficult path 

» withdrew from it. That was that ev ery oper itor would be re sored 
to put up a $100,000 bond and the resolution was amended and 1 

ritten perhaps 2 or 3 times, and when the operators were called on 
to vote on a final decision I never had a chance to see the amended 
resolution. 

It involved certain legal complications which I thought our lawyer 
should read before we passed it and I asked our representative to with- 
draw his support from that resolution. 

Mr. Casey. Did he actually sign an agreement that you later 
revoked ? 

Mr. Kitzton. Yes; because I had not seen the resolution. We had 
not seen it until it was voted upon and he had not read it up to the time 
he voted on it. It was a matter which the lawyers should have con- 

dered. 

Mr. Casey. He assumed that you knew what was in it ? 

Mr. Krtuion. He assumed that and he was perfectly within his 
rights to vote assuming that I had seen it and passed on it, which 
[ had not. 

Mr. Casty. What was the purpose of the $100,000 bond ? 

Mr. Kiniion. To tighten it up a little bit, I guess. 
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Mr Casey. What was the substance of the resolution? When did 
you forfeit the $100,000 bond ¢ 

Mr. Kiron. I would have to read the resolution. You forfeited, 
I guess, when someone was in violation of the intent of the agreement. 

Mr. Casry. I want to make it clear that my use of the words “cheat 
on one another” was merely repeating the colloquial expression that 
has been used out on the west coast from time to time. Again I am 
referring to this resolution. I believe it is known among the members 
of PMA as the resolution not to cheat on one another. 

Mr. THompson. You still do not like to use it. 

Mr. Kitur0on. That is right. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Is it not a fact that all of the things that happen in 
the meeting are not put in the minutes? 

Mr Kitur10n. That is right. 

Mr. Boykin. The most important things. 

Mr. Casry. I have no further questions at this time. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Killion, the reason this matter is brought up 
is to see if any way can be found to help this industry. I am delighted 
to know that you say that it is such a thriving healthy industry. 

After the records we have read which have indicated otherwise, 
it is refreshing. 

From your testimony, there is no way that this committee can help 
the industry to be self-sufficient and independent to some extent as a 
whole. 

Mr. Kituton. You say there is no way ? 

The Cuatrman. I say there is no way then that this committee can 
help. That is the sum and substance of your testimony. 

Mr. Kit110Nn. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, if I have conveyed that impression. T think that the work of 
this committee is most commendable. 

The Cuarrman. Did you say that you thought that each party would 
do better to go his way apart ? 

Mr. Kiiiton. Would you repeat that ? 

The Cuairman. Did you say that you thought it would be better 
for each member of the industry to negotiate and go his way sepa- 
rately ? 

Mr. Kinttion. No. TI am sorry. Counsel asked me that question 
and I think my reply was negative. I believe in associations. 

The Cuarrman. How can you finally reach some base? It has been 
testified here not by industry but the other side that the reason that 
there is so much trouble in reaching a general overall agreement is 
that one does this and one does that, they have a contract here an | 
another one there and benefits there and nobody knows just what the 
overall picture will be. 

Mr. Kinuion. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
work of this committee has had a great influence for good on this indus 
trv throughout the country. 

The Cuarman. I hope it has. This committee has given a lot of 
time here, and I am terribly disappointed if some way is not found 
that intelligent men can get together, both industry and the leaders 
of labor, and work out some atmosphere in which the men can get 
together and we can be a greater maritime nation. 

Witnesses have come here and said that this thing is going back- 
ward, that the only part of your industry that is holding its own 
is that part which the Government is paying for. 
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If my livelihood was in an industry I would want to have faith in 
the industry. Those are the things, Mr. Killion, that bother us here. 

Mr. Kinzion. I would like to comment on that if I might. 

The CuairmMan. I wish you would, Mr. Killion. 

Mr. Kintiion. In my statement yesterday I pointed out the extent 
to which the companies who hold contracts with the Federal Maritime 
oard are preparing to replace their fleets. 

The company which I represent entered into agreement with the 
Federal Maritime Board to build and replace 19 vessels at a cost to 
us of over $100 million. Other lines are investing money. 

Now, after World War II was over, there were a large number of 
difficult problems to solve. Subsidy accruals had reached an alarming 
state. The vigor with which Mr. Rothschild, Administrator of the 
Maritime Board, and the vigor with which Mr. Morse is also handling 
lis operation, and the vigor and interest of this committee in bringing 
these problems to the front and ways are being found to solve them. 
The Federal Maritime Board moved forward to prevent fleet block 
obsolescence, which would have been a very serious problem. 

The counsel of this committee, when he was with GAO, did very 
splendid work in bringing to the fore some of these problems and 
finding ways for them to be solved, and he is doing it here. 

Now, I think we have enough ability in this. country and in this 
industry to attack these problems and solve them and I am certainly 
far from discouraged. 

My own attitude and the attitude of a number of people with whom 
| have discussed these issues over a period of time is very hopeful 
and very promising. 

[ think we have to face up to the issues and just to say that you must 
have unity within a problem or within an association is splendid and 
[ am for unity but again, at the risk of repeating, I would like to see 
those lines that have interests that are compatible engaged in negoti- 
ations, and I think you will take a step forward. 

Now, just because there are disagreements in the industry and there 
are a number of vigorous people in this industry, both in labor and 
among those who run the lines, is not at all harmful. I think out of 
controversy comes better understanding and the ability to forge 
ahead, 

I think that the attitude of the present Federal Maritime Board 
isa very healthy one. ‘They are making efficiency studies of the lines. 
hey have had a man out on the west coast and I assume they are do- 

ng it on the east coast, to go into cost factors and to determine wheth- 
each of the lines is operating efficiently. I think that is good. 

The CHatrMan. The Chairman of the Maritime Board stated here 
in sum and substance that as far as private initiative was concerned 
that it was about a lost issue, that unless the Government subsidized 
every ship operation that they could not exist. That is true, is it 
not; or is it not true ? 

Mr. Kiniron. I think the Administrator presented to this commit- 
tee—and I read his testimony, which was ve ry good in this report— 
a comparison of cost figures of foreign lines with American lines. 

The Cramman. Counsel called my attention to the fact that this 

had reference to foreign trade. 

Mr. Kinrron. Yes, I referred to that in an earlier session with 


this committee. 
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The Crairman. I do not want to prolong the discussion because 
the members want to ask questions, but, in your opinion, is that gen- 
erally true / 

Mr. Kinnion. I think if you are going to meet foreign competi- 
tion successfully and maintain the American high standard of liy 
ing, vou must have Government support. 

The Crammnan. In the clear interpretation of the 1936 act, doe: 
that mean putting more subsidized lines on top of lines that are al- 
ready on an essential route and do you approve of unlimited sub- 
sidization on any essential route / 

Mr. Kinnion. No: 1 donot, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. How would you carry out, then, what the Chair 
man stated, and address yourself to that. 

Mr. Kision. If a line serving an essential trade route is meeting 
the requirements of the trade and rendering satisfactory service, then 
that line should be permitted to continue. If the line is not render 
ing satisfactory service, that is another issue. 

The Cuarrman. You mean already subsidized ¢ 

Mr. Kitiion. Already subsidized. 

The Cratirman. What is he going to do with those on that trade 
route that are not now subsidized in the light of your position ¢ 

Mr. Kinii0Nn. I do not think I understand your question, what are 
you going to do with them. 

The Cuatrman. I understand there are operators on just, say. 
Route 29. That is your route; is it? 

Mr. Kititon. That is right. 

The CuHairman. You have how many ? 

Mr. Kitiion. We have three. 

The CHarrman. You have applications pending for how many / 

Mr. Kiiiion. I think two more. 

The CHatmrman. Now, will there be additional separate service to 

had for the additional two in a subsidized way or will that be more 
competition to those that are already subsidized 4 

Mr. Kitiron. If you have so many tons of freight available and on 
a given route and if the lines are meeting the requirements of that 
trade to increase the number of ships would only further weaken the 
structure and render the other lines incapable of existence. You 
would simply diminish the whole thing. 

The Cratrman. There are lines already cn there with ships not 
subsidized. 

Mr. Kiixion. There are some lines on that route, however, that are 
industrial carriers, too. 

Mr. Casry. The chairman’s question is what do you do with the 
lines that are already on there that are not subsidized that now have 
to go out of business unless they get a subsidy and there is no a 
tion of increasing the number of ‘ships. It is just a question of | 
creasing the number of subsidized ships. 

Mr. Kinxion. Are you going to maintain an essential service and 
make it possible for the lines that have made great investments operat: 
ing over a number of years to exist or are you going to put so man) 
lines into service that it is impossible for all of them to exist, pal 
ticularly those lines that have operated for a number of years and have 
met the requirements of the route / 
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The CHairman. Who is going to pay this bill if you have had 
rouble up to now in getting it paid ¢ 

Mr. Kiiiion. I am not in favor of increasing the number of sub- 

idized services to the extent that it will weaken those lines now in 
stence to continue operating so long as they are capable. 

Che CHarrMan. The addition of subsidized lines means more sub- 

dy for those who are already subsidized. 

Mr. Kiniion. I think the lines now serving the essential trade 
outes in the Pacific are rendering a satisfactory service and there is 

» need for any further subsidization on the west coast. 

The CHatrman. Are there other fields in which they could be sub- 

idized and serve ? 

Mr. Kiiu10Nn. I beg your pardon ? 

The CuatrMan. Are there other trade routes that they could serve 

nder subsidy ¢ 

Mr. Kitnion. [ am not prepared to answer that without studying 
he requirements of the trade routes. 

The Cramman. We would like to insert in the record at this time 

financial cost of operation of subsidized lines and counsel will 
nsert that in the record at this time. 

Mr. Casry. Mr. Killion, the information I have is not in a form 
that is readily insertable in the record, but I think perhaps by asking 
you a couple of questions, we can get the substance of what the chair- 
nian wants in the record. 

Do you know how much subsidy was received by American President 
Lines in the year 1953 and 1954/ 

Mr. Kitiron. I will be glad to get the information and submit it to 
the committee. 

Mr. Casry. Suppose I read off a series of questions, the answers to 
which you could supply for the record. 

The Cuarrman. Let Mr. Casey read what he has and you just say 

hether it is correct or incorrect / 

Would that be fair? 

Mr. Krzt1r10n. Well—— 

Mr. Casey. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I copied these figures 
from the official records furnished by American President Lines to 
the Maritime Administration. 

Mr. Boykin. Would it not be a good idea to compare some similar 
nes to his that were being subsidized ? 
Mr. Casry. I think similar information should be inserted for the 
ther lines. 
The CuarrmMan. I did not want to do anything that is not proper and 
ir. Since we had so much to say here about the compensation of 
en who worked, seamen, I want to see if we cannot in some fair way 
vet the other side of the picture. 
Mr. Kinition. Certainly. 
The Crarrman. Is that fair? 
Mr. Kititon. Yes, it would seem so to me. 
Mr. Boyxrn. Our American boys are not working. That is the 
ouble. If we are going to run our ships we have to subsidize them 
(if we do not there will be none of them working. 
The CHarrman. There was a table inserted in the record comparing 
e take-home pay of the seaman and other men serving on ships with 
bor ashore, the railroaders, and so forth. 
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I want this to be a full and complete record so that one can take 
it and have all the answers to this problem from now on. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Killion, as I understand, you belong to an organi- 
zation out there, PMA, where you had a right to go along with them 
and pay your dues. I guess you pay dues to that organization ‘ 

Mr. Kinuion. Yes. 

Mr. Boykin. But if it did not suit you, you could take over your 
own business and try to handle it in a way that would help your stock- 
holders and the shipping people and the American public. Have you 
done anything else except just that? 

Mr. Kitiion. That is all. 

Mr. Boykin. You may go back to them again when you find out 
what they have done. You wanted to take a look at what they were 
going to do before you signed. I understood you to say that they voted 
on something that nobody had read, that one of your men thought you 
had seen; is that correct ? 

Mr. Kitii0on. That is correct, Mr. Boykin. 

Mr. Boykin. I also understood that you said that maybe you can 
get within a hundred million dollars in private money to keep this 
merchant marine going. If you can, God has his hand on your shoul- 
der. I think that is wonderful. 

Certainly in the condition we are in now, | would not put my money 
in ships or shipping because I do not see much chance. Unless you 
get together like the chairman said, I think we are going to be wiped 
out and God knows we do not want that. 

Our merchant marine, in my opinion, is the most important thing 
that we have in America, and it is certainly a good strong arm of this 
Government. 

I believe you have worked hard and many other men have, too; | 
think we are in the crisis right now and we all have to give and take a 
lot to get what we want. If we get half of what we want we are lucky. 

I was in the committee the other day when Mr. Bonner was away 
and I was presiding. I thought it was awful that we got only half 
of the shipping we give to people. If I give anything to anybody | 
think they ought to carry it themselves. “That is almost better than 
what the Lord gives us. You have made a wonderful witness here. 
I know you have had a terrible fight. We have been having the same 
thing. You saw that one of our great leaders just hada heart attack 
and is not expected to live. We are all on tension and we say things 
in the heat of battle that we did not intend. 

I think you have made a wonderful witness and if you can carry out 
only half of that marvelous statement you made yesterday, it would 
be wonderful. 

Mr. Kinxion. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Boykin. I thoroughly agree with vou. 

Mr. Kini10on. Thank you, sir. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Killion, let me ask you one question. There 
is an old American expression that you leave a fellow out on the limb. 
Does the course that you and Mr. Cuffe have taken leave other mem- 
bers of this fraternity of ship operators out on a limb? 

Mr. Kitxi0n. I do not think anybody is on any limb. 

The Cuarrman. Have you had any assurance that you would get @ 
more favorable contract in this manner than you would if you stayed 
in the association and negotiated there ? 
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Mr. Kixtxiion. Oh, no, Mr. Chairman. We have no understanding. 

The CuarrmMan. No one has intimated that if you took this course 
others would not get as good a contract as you get / 

Mr. Kinuion. I would like to say this. 

The Cuairman. I do not know whether it is correct or not. I think 
we had better clear up these things. 

Mr. Kinxion. I do not think that the action which we have taken 
is going to result in anything but good. All we have done here is 
that for the time being we wa ited to study it. 

The Cuamman. The other operators would sit still and let you do 
the negotiating, you and Mr. Cuffe. Then can they come in later and 
get just what you received / 

Mr. Kiti10n. That is a question that only time could answer. It is 
a question of judgment. 

Now, we asked that PMA not to bargain for us for the time being in 
order to give us an opportunity to study these issues. 

We are now studying these issues. In the meantime, PMA is con- 
tinuing with negotiations with the union. 

Now, I under ‘stand they are going along very well. They have only, 
I think, had a couple of sessions. I do not know what progress has 
actually been made because I have been away. 

The Cuamman. Were you requested to withdraw from PMA during 
this time ¢ 

Mr. Kiniion. Was I what / 

The Carman. Were you and Mr. Cuffe requested to withdraw 
from the negotiations during this period ¢ 

Mr. Kitiron. Oh, no. 

The CHatrMan. Nobody suggested that / 

Mr. Kinnion. No; that was an action of our own. 

The CuarrMan. That is all. 

Are there any other questions! Mr. Tollefson ¢ 

Mr. Totierson. I find no criticism in my question but what you 
have done, as I gathered from your testimony, you have done be- 

cause you felt that the welfare of your own particular company was 
involved. In other words, you were concerned with the welfare of 
your individual company ¢ 

Mr. Kituion. That is right. 

Mr. Toutuerson. And to a point where you were willing to sacri- 
tice the welfare of the full organization if that was involved, too. 
What I am getting at is that you have put the welfare of your company 
over and above ever y agg consideration at the moment. 

Mr. Kiron. No, Mr. Congressman, I would not quite place that 
interpretation on it. I ‘lo not think anyone’s welfare is jeopardized. 
[ think our welfare would have been jeopardized if we proceeded with 
negotiations in an ill-prepared manner. I do not think our action 
has jeopardized or impaired anyone else on the basis of past per- 
formance. This has been done before. 

Mr. Totterson. Perhaps I did not put my question right. It is 
obvious to me that you think you should have done what you have 
(lone because the interest of your company demands it. 

Mr. Kinuton. And possibly the industry. Of course, personally, I 
do not attribute as much importance to this as seems to be indicated 
because this has been done before. Other lines have taken such action 
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from time to time and it was anticipated and provided for in the by- 
laws of PMA, so that there is nothing unusual about it. 

Even Mr. St. Sure made a statement to the press that I do not have 
here, but in words, to this effect: This is nothing unusual. This hap- 
pened before. So he indicated not a great deal of concern in such a 
statement. 

Mr. Trromrson. Will the gentleman vield for a question on that 
point ? 

Mr. Touierson. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. How do the bylaws read which would give per- 
mission to any member to withdraw? That would be interesting to 
see, 

Mr. Totierson. I think he read that yesterday. 

Mr. ore What did it say? 

Mr. Casry. In substance, the bylaws provide that the company 
may withdraw from the negotiating authority before the negotiations 
begin or if they do not agree with the contract negotiated by PMA 
after the contract. is negotiated they may resign from PMA within 
7 days and not be bound by the contract. 

Mr. THompson. Did you withdraw or resign from PMA? 

Mr. ae. All we did was that in accordance with those bylaws, 
we withdrew, but I say: “We wish therefor for the time being at least 
to avoid being ¢ -ommitted to any industrywide collective bargaining.” 

Mr. Trompson. I can hardly see the basis for criticism of action 
that is provided for in the charter and bylaws of an organization. 

Mr. Touiterson. I think what the committee has been trying to do 
is just see what is happening out in the coast and find out if there is 
any way in which the committee can be of help. 

Mr. Trompson. T understand. 

Mr. Toutiersoxn. You have a responsibility to your company and 
stockholders and as I get it, you are exercising that responsibility ac- 
cording to your best judgment. 

Mr. Kintiion. That is right, Mr. Congressman. We say right here, 
and I think this symbolizes or epitomizes the whole thing: 

The recent developments with respect to collective bargaining with the repre- 
sentatives of the stewards in our employ have important and far-reaching con- 
sequences as far as American President Lines is concerned in view of our sub- 
stantial passenger vessel operations. 

We have a responsibility not only to our stockholders but to the 
Federal Government and if we got involved in an operation that was 
costly both to our stockholders and to the Federal Government we 
would have a right to be criticized and I think we are acting properly 
in accordance with the bylaws. 

No one’s welfare is impaired and we are moving to protect our in- 
terest and to prepare an adequate presentation of our case which I 
did not think was the case before negotiations got started. That is all. 

I cannot attribute a great deal of negative thinking to this. As I 
say, it has been done before, and it is provided for. Now, I would say 
that we will follow very closely the negotiations now being conduc ted 
by PMA and hope that every one will be in position to obtain the type 
of agreement that will be satisfactory to both labor and management. 

Mr. Totirrson. This is something I have said before. IT think it 
is in keeping with what the chairman has had in mind all the time. 
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You and every other subsidized operator are in business simply be- 
cause of the 1936 act. 

Mr. Kinui0on. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Toitterson. The fact that there is an act called the 1936 act on 
the books does not mean that it will stay there forever. At any given 
moment Congress could decide to repeal it or to modify it to a point 
where all American merchant marine segments would be affected and 
adversely so. I think the chairman has indicated that we have had to 
fight the battles of the merchant marine industry on the floor of the 
House time and time again with those people in the House who do not 
have the same information that we have about the American mer- 
chant marine, who are not as sympathetic toward it as we have been. 
Conceivably the day could come when there are more of them than 
of us. We had a good vote the other day, but perhaps something 
might occur to incur the displeasure or dissatisfaction of other mem 
bers. So it would seem to me that not only our committee but all seg- 
ments of the American merchant marine ought to be keeping that in 
mind at all times. 

Mr. Kittion. I concur in that. 

Mr. Totterson. I would like to see the 1936 act stay on the books 
and I would like to see the subsidy program continue to the extent that 
the Congress thinks it ought to be continued, so that we all have the 
responsibility here. I trust that no segment of the industry ever for- 
gets for a moment that this is not permanent, that it has only been 
there 18 years. 

Mr. Kituion. I concur in that very heartily. 

Mr. Touierson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Boykin? 

Mr. Boykin. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mrs. Sullivan ¢ 

Mrs. Sutiivan. No questions. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. ALLEN. How is the voting strength determined in PMA ? 

Mr. Kitui0n. In accordance with the employees. 

Mr. Auten. Does each company have votes in accordance with the 
number of ships or number of employees? How do you determine 
the number of votes? 

Mr. Kixtiton. In accordance with the size of your operations, people 
employed. 

Mr. Atien. Does that mean that you or Mr. Cuffe would have a 
third or half of the voting strength if you were acting in negotiations ? 

Mr. Kriuron. I forget. 

How many votes do you have, Mr. Cuffe? 

Mr. Curre (president, Pacific Far East Line, Inc.). Ten. 

Mr. Kitiion. We have 18. 

Mr. Curre. This is generally determined by the number of person- 
nel employed. 

Mr. Kittion. PFE has 10 and we have 18. 

Mr. Atten. How many, total? 

Mr. Kitur0on. Eighty-something. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. Tuomeson. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Ray? 
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Mr. Ray. I have one question, Mr. Killion. It seems to me as we go 
into these hearings that the secret is that if the merchant marine is to 
be strong we have to find some way of developing more business for it. 

Mr. Kiiuron. That is correct. 

Mr. Ray. That means that perhaps an effort to persuade importers 
and exporters to use American lines should be made. Have you any 
suggestions as to what kind of action can be taken along those lines? 

Mr. Kituion. Mr. Congressman, that is, of course, the core of the 
problem, more business. More business is obtained by placing our- 
selves in a better competitive position with foreign lines. Now, I 
would like to cite a particular situation that is right at the present 
time in process of being developed. That is the bulk cargo operations. 

The foreign lines are carrying most of the bulk. A line on the west 
coast that took similar action in PMA as we did, and he can speak for 
himself, Mr. Cuffe, entered into an agreement for a particular manning 
scale and particular cost operation and made it possible to compete 
with foreign lines. There was considerable controversy which ensued 
on that and negotiations were then held with other unions so that more 
ships would be placed in service, more men employed, and these vessels 
would be then in competition with foreign lines. 

Those negotiations are now underway and the Pacific Far East 
Line and American President Lines are now engaged in joint discus- 
sions with other unions in the hope that we may be able, with the 
approval of the Federal Maritime Board, to place more ships in service 
and take away or at least regain a large portion of the business which 
we have lost to foreign operators because of our inability to meet that 
type of competition. 

Mr. Ray. Have you any other suggestions / 

Mr. Kituion. I think the steps that are being taken, Mr. Congress- 
man, by the Federal Maritime Board to bring up to date the obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government is having beneficial results. 

Mr. Ray. That would not affect volume of business, however, would 
it? 

Mr. Kitiion. The volume of business again is contingent upon, of 
course, the rendering of high-class service, dependable, reliable service. 

A shipper wants his goods transported on schedule and in the shortest 
possible time, and where a foreign line is able to transport merchandise 
in a shorter period of time, a shipper is naturally going to favor that 
line. 

For instance, American President Lines acquired from the Federal 
Maritime Board four of the new Mariner type vessels. PFE acquired 
three of them. I understand other lines are acquiring them. 

We are suffering in large part from the situation that has confronted 
the American merchant marine for nearly half a century. After the 
First World War, war-built vessels were made available to the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. They were not tailor made for the particular 
trade routes served. After the Second World War, we continued to 
use war-built vessels that were not tailor made for the particular trade 
routes. 

The Federal Maritime Board now has embarked upon a program 
to make it possible for a line to have a type of ship that can render 
the best service for a particular route, to be tailor made for that route 

Now, the Mariner ship is a fast vessel and we will be able to use 
those ships on an ookenl tna route and more successfully meet 
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foreign competition. Meeting foreign competition is the answer, 
speed, reliability, and dependability. 

Now, they have new designs, I understand, that are on the planning 
boards for new vessels that are made specifically for a commercial 
type of operation. We have had to take the Mariners and install deep 
tanks and other equipment into those ships to make them competitive. 

Mr. Ray. Will those changes and oa nts, for example, affect 
the handling of iron ores being brought in large quantities to this 
country from other countries ? 

Mr. Kintion. Yes. 

Mr. Ray. Will they give American shipping companies a chance 
at that business / 

Mr. Kintiion. Yes. We have somewhere in the neighborhood of a 
half million tons of bulk cargo available and in order to handle it, we 


will have to continue and further develop this new program on the 
bulk operations. 


The Carman. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Minuer. No questions. 

The CHairman. Mr. Mailliard ¢ 

Mr. Maiturarp. No questions. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Byrne? 

Mr. Byrne. No questions. 

The Cuainman. Mr. Ashley / 

Mr. Asutry. I have one question. You referred to essential services 
and that would appear to be a relative term. I would be very inter- 
ested to know what you, as president of your company, consider to be 
essential service with respect to shipping. 

Mr. Kitit1on. Mr. Congressman, an essential service is determined 
by the Federal Maritime Board after a study of the particular trade 
route. They decided on the basis of investigation and prolonged 
studies at hearings that the interest of the United States would be 
served by having a particular line serve a given trade route and they 
require that line to make so many sailings a year in order to comply 
with the contract. 

Mr. Asuirey. With the subsidy contract ? 

Mr. Kiron. Yes. 

Mr. Asuiry. Thank you, sir. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. I did not think it would be proper to put in the 
financial statement until we get the total of all subsidized lines and put 
them in at once. They will reflect earnings, subsidy, dividends, 

salaries of all over $15,000; the relation of the w ages of seamen and 
longshoremen to total operating expenses; and certain other features 
about overhead expenses. I think it would be best that it all go into 
the record at one time. 

Mr. Miuter. You will send out a questionnaire on it to the lines? 

Mr. Casey. I think we can get it from the Maritime Administration. 

The CuarrmMan. It is a matter of record in the Maritime Adminis- 
tration. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Killion, for being a splendid witness and 
to assure you that as far as I know, there is nothing personal here and 
that the only desire of this committee and certainly of the Chair is to 
bring this full picture into light so that it may all be seen in one 
series of hearings. 
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We appreciate your coming here. 

Mr. Kit = May I say. Mr. Chairman and members of the com 
mittee, that I deeply appreciate the opportunity to appear here to 
express our views in respect to our operations and I want to compli 
ment you and the members of the committee for the progress that you 
are making and the studies that you are undertaking. I think they 
have been very helpful, they have created a very favorable and con 
structive atmosphere. The action of this committee and this Congress 
and the Federal Maritime Board in facing and moving in and address- 
ing themselves to these problems has been very healthy and will result 
in a better and more progressive American merchant marine. 

[ have enjoyed appearing before you. 

The Craman. The next witness will be Mr. Cuffe. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS E. CUFFE, PRESIDENT, PACIFIC FAR EAST 
LINE, INC. 


Mr. Cuffe, will you give your full name and background to th 
reporter ¢ 

Mr. Curre. My name is T. E. Cuffe. Iam president of the Pacific 
Far East Line. My shipping experience dates back to 1920 when | 
started with Robert Dollar and served my early years with the Dollar 
Steamship Line, later with the American President Lines, and subse 
quently with the Pacific Far East Line, the company I am associated 
with at the present time. 

Mr. Bonner, let me just mention that I appreciate and was ver) 
happy to receive your wire inviting me to come and attend these meet 
ings and answer w ‘hat questions I was able to answer. 

The Cnatrman. Let me say this to you, sir: It was difficult for 
the Chair to insist on your coming. I appreciated the situation that 
exists but I did feel that it would be better for vou to be here. 

Mr. Currr. I am quite happy to be here and am very satisfied. 

The Cuamman. I am sorry that your physical ailment bothers you 
and T hope you w ill be fully recovered. 

Mr. Curre. I realize the time is short, but I have a letter that | 
addressed to vou to clear up some of the testimony that had bee: 
given previously and I would appreciate the opportunity to read that 

DrarR CHAIRMAN Bonner: During his testimony before your committee 0! 
June 21, 1955, the president of Pacific Maritime Association made certain state 
ments concerning Pacific Far East Line which should be clarified so that th: 
committee records may reflect more accurately the facts and circumstances i! 
question. The transcript of Mr. St. Sure’s testimony at page 106 reads in part 
as follows: 

“During the recent situation involving the Pacific coast, the Pacific Far Eas! 
Line, as a matter of policy, determined to reach agreement with the sailors 
continue to work overtime while other ships were not being worked. The ne 
result of this was that the longshoremen, in order to equalize the situation, stage 
a Slowdown so that the Pacific Far East Line’s cargo handling dropped off | 
about two-thirds. 

“This type of thing continues, as I say, to be a problem of conflict and diff 
eulty not only as between the unions but as between the employers on the Pacil 
coast.” 

Later in his testimony, Mr. St. Sure criticized certain unnamed steamshi| 
operators who were making deals “under the table.” From the context it appears 
that the testimony of Mr. St. Sure related to events concerning the Pacificus 
dispute. 


To obviate any erroneous inferences and to set the record completely straight, 
we must say that either the circumstances have been misconstrued or Mr. St. Sure 
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has been misinformed as to Pacific Far East Line’s position during the Pacificus 
lispute, The fact is that neither as a matter of policy or otherwise did we reach 
any separate agreement with the sailors union of the Pacific to work overtime 
while other ships were not being worked. On the contrary, our ships were slowed 
down and delayed during this period in just about the same way and to about 
the same extent as those of other operators in comparison to the size and extent of 
their respective operations. For example, Mr. St. Sure compiled figures in 
January of this year reflecting a total loss of about 25,000 ship-hours. Onur own 
tabulation for our fleet shows a loss of some 2,352 hours or 98 ship-days, which 
was about the same as those of the other major operators, and was in excess 
if some of the operators who had fewer ships or fewer sailings. From our own 
observation we would say that no operator spared any effort to work his ships as 
much as possible and all the persuasive arguments available were used. In some 
instances of other operators, crews were still on articles and therefore worked 
In some instances of our own operation steam was not turned off. In othe 
nstances, we provided or were prepared to provide power from shoreside installa 
tions. On the whole, I would say we fared neither substantially worse nor sub 
stantially better than the other operators during this trying period. 

As to Mr. St. Sure’s statement that the longshoremen sought to equalize the 

tuation with respect to our alleged understanding with the sailors, | recall but 

one instance of this sort where the longshoremen apparently got the same errone 
ous impression, and it was assumed that a more abnormal slowdown in long- 
hore operations of the one vessel was attributable to this misunderstanding 
(he misunderstanding was corrected and our own Situation reverted to normal 
for the period which at best, in common with all operators, was very poor in terms 
of production. 

In passing, I should like also to comment on the element of so-called conflict 
between employers. I think the wrong inference can be drawn from this word. 
I believe it should be acknowledged by all who are familiar with our industrywide 
bargaining that the diversification of operations, the great differences in trade 
routes, area problems, types of ships, do result in a lack of a community of interest 
over the whole industry with respect to some of the problems of some of the 
segments of the industry. This is a natural consequence of the effort to bring 
under one roof such manifest diversities and it is not uncommon in other fields of 
industry. Some have sought to overcome this difficulty by segmentation of the 
bargaining processes to more nearly fit the specific working requirements and 
tields of endeavor, then integrating these segments into one large body for col- 
laboration and cooperation among those with similar, but not identical, condi- 
tions and requirements. I would say therefore that the word “conflict” should 
not be misconstrued. I think the industry tries to work together but finds it can- 
uot always do so for the understandable and justifiable causes to which I have 
alluded, which have to do with the success of its own business and competitive 
requirements. I do not think the industry is in conflict within itself in the area 
of collective-bargaining objectives, cost control, the necessity for stability in 

dustrial relations, and uninterrupted work. 

[ have no prepared statement beyond that, Mr. Chairman. 

I would be happy to answer what questions I am capable of 
answering. 

Che Cuamman. Mr. Cuffe, the staff of this committee prepared a 
draft of a proposed legislation and it has been modified to some 
extent. 

What is your opinion of that / 

Mr. Curre. We have not had an opportunity to study the revised 
uggestions, but our reaction to your first suggestion was that a com 
inittee such as suggested would be very helpful. 

My only comment is that I hope that that committee will have some 

uthority to act both so far as the operators are concerned and so 
far as the unions are concerned. 

Mr. Casry. Do you have any comment on the other bill / 

Mr. Curre. On the minimum-maximum / 

Mr. Casey. Yes. 

Mr. Curre. Well, I think that is going to be a very difficult thing 

work out. We feel that the procedures we are following at the 
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present time with our collective bargaining are about as good as can 
be done. 

We are subject to supervision by Maritime who are following 
the matters very closely at the present time. 

I think that will more or less take care of itself. 

Mr. Casry. Then you believe that Maritime does have the authority 
to determine the fair and reasonable cost of all the subsidizable items 
and disallow those that they fell are not fair and reasonable / 

Mr. Currr. According to the statutes they do. It is trying to figure 
out what is fair and reasonable, and that is difficult. 

The Cuamman, It is an obligation under the law. 

Mr. Curre. But the maximum and minimum and the fair compen 
sation, I think, is rather difficult to arrive at. We do not know exactly 
how to do it. We do the best we can in bargaining. 

The Cuairman. Tam not speaking about what you do. Tam speak 
ing about what they should do as representatives of the taxpayer, the 
Government. 

Under the 1936 act are they not directed to do that 

Mr. Currre. Yes, sir, I think they are doing it pretty actively now. 

The Cnairnman. I say that that is a fact, is it not, that under the 
1936 act, they are directed to do just what this bill that was introduced 
would carry out 4 Is that correct / 

Mr. Currr. I believe so. 

The CHamrman. When you say they are doing it pretty actively 
now, do you mean this new program that has been initiated since these 
hearings began / 

Mr. Curre. It started, I believe, before the hearings. We have been 
receiving communications from the Commission for the past several 
years calling our attention to our operating costs in this field and that 
field, and overtime, and those matters. 

Mr. Casry. Have you appeared before the Maritime in recent weeks 
to explain your overtime / 

Mr. Curre. No, we are due, I think, next week. 

Mr. Casey. You have been out of the Pacific Maritime Association 
so far as bargaining is concerned for some time, have you, Mr. Cuffe / 
Mr. Curre. Yes, we have been out since late 1952 or early 1953. 

Mr. Casry. And have you withdrawn your authority once and for 
all or have you been w ithdrawing and reaffirming the authority ? 

Mr. Curre. No, we withdrew our bargaining authority for all sea- 
going personnel after the Sailors’ strike and just before the negoti- 
ations with the Radio Operators, and the Masters, Mates and Pilots, 
and the Engineers. I don’t remember whether that was in late 1952 
or early 1955. 

I think it was about a year ago we restored their bargaining rights 
for our unlicensed personnel. 

Then when we saw developments approaching as they were, the 
settlements that were made on the Atlantic coast and not knowing what 
the attitude on the Pacific coast was going to be, we thought it pr rudent 
to withdraw the bargaining authority once again for the unlicensed 
personnel. sa 

The licensed personnel have been withdrawn only once and it is 
continually withdrawn. 

Mr. Casry. So is your position somewhat the same as the position 
taken by Mr. Killion as to your reasons for withdrawing the au 


thority ? 
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Mr. Curre. Well, yes, but we withdrew, as I say,in 1952. So,if you 
do not mind my explaining, Pacific Far East Line’s first labor dis- 
turbance came in the 1948 strike. 

We attended the local meetings along with other members. We 
felt that it was not necessary to have that strike, but one point that 
has never been brought out in these hearings so far is that under the 
Pacific Maritime rules and regulations a vote is taken and the majority 
control, so if the majority of the members want to have a strike, want 
to sever relations with the union that governs the entire body. 

In 1948, even though we were certain that it was not necessary to 
have a strike, we were outvoted, we went along with the strike which 
lasted for some 90 or 85 days. 

As a small new company, we lost around $2 million or $214 million. 

Then we settled at a basis much more unfavorable than we could 
have settled before the strike started. 

Then the 1952 Sailors’ strike came along and we had exactly the 
same experience. It was not necessary to have that strike, but the 
majority wanted to strike, so they had the strike. 

After that when the Masters, Mates and Radio people came up for 
bargaining, we saw some similar attitude coming and thought we 
would not be subjected to another strike and then make a settlement 
such as we had to make if we thought a settlement could be made in 
advance of a strike on a satisfactory basis. We, therefore, withdrew 
our bargaining rights and have remained out ever since that time. 

That is one of the reasons that we withdraw : That you are a member 
of an association, the association is composed of operators who run to 
\laska, who run coastwise, who run intercoastal and who run to 
Ilawail, and along with American President Lines and 2 or 3 other 
operators we run offshore. Our competition is strictly foreign. It is 
very bitter and keen and is very intense and is very good competition 
from the standpoint of operations. These foreigners know their 
business. 

If I may go back to the 1934 strike, that is a long time ago, to show 
what offshore operators stand to lose by these strikes: At that time the 
Ame ricans were carrying almost all the dynamite that was going to 
the Philippine Islands to be used in the gold mining industry there, 

which was very active at that time. The strike came along. We 
were all tied up. A Dutch line sailing out of Vancouver offered serv- 
ce. Later a Filipino line offered service, and they took the dynamite 
ovement away completely from the Americans. It amounted to 
about 5,000 tons every 3 months, and it was not returned to an Amer- 

ican operator until 1947. 

We have it back now. We lost that business all that time. 

You will find that every time you get into a strike offshore, if it is 
ot dynamite you lose a petroleum product movement or some other 
movement and in addition to what you lose, you lose a certain amount 
of your regular cargo, because when the foreigners are operating and 
the American is not, the foreigner abstracts some sort of assurance 

rom the shipper that after the strike is over and the Americans are 
operating again they will continue to get a certain amount of support 

That is what you lose when you are operating offshore and get tied 

» in these strikes. 

Business to Hawaii is not subject to that because when a strike is 
over, it comes back to the operators. It is a controlled trade. 
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In intercoastal trade, when the strike is over, business is return 
to them. 

The coastwise lines are the same, and Alaska is very much the sani 

So, being offshore operators, we took the position that we were no 
going to go along any longer and be subjected to a majority-voi 
control in an association that would tie us up, lose us our busines 
besides all the money that we lose. 

We are in ho way against the association. We think the Pacifi 
Maritime has its place. We do not agree with the way it is set up 
We think operators in the intercoastal trade have their problems a1 
ought to be a segment of PMA. Offshore operators, like America 
President Lines and ourselves, should be a segment by themselves so 
that if we sit down and decide we want to go down on an issue ar 
have a strike, we know what we are going to lose and walk in wit! 
our eyes open as opposed to being outvoted by other members wl 
do not stand to lose what we do. 

We have no quarrel with PMA. We say fundamentally it is wrong 
We want tochange it. They do not want the change. 

Mr. Casey. You do not object to being outvoted. Your first stat 
men Was that you were in the minority and were dragged into a strik 
by being outvoted. You like to be outvoted with people in the same 
oper: —_- that you are ¢ 

Mr. Currr. That is right. If the transpacific operators want to 
go and eve ide that they do not want to do something with one of the 
unions and the strike is going to result, you are walking in with you 
eves open and you know “what you are in for and are all going to baat se 
the same. 

When you are outvoted by another group, it is different. 

Mr. Casey. Of course, strikes do nobody any good. 

Mr. Curre. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. I noticed in the course of your statement that you me! 
tioned the Hawaiian trade as business that would stay there and wait 
for a strike to be over. I think you also went so far as to say that th 
coastal and intercoastal are in the same boat, but I wonder if the rai! 
roads do not steal this business when the strike is on ? 

Mr. Curre. The water lines get it in the first place because of a dif 
ferential and later it is returned. 

Mr. Casey. Is there not the possibility that with the lack of know! 
edge on the part of the shippers as to whether their cargoes are going 
to move when they get them to the coast, it might impel them to ship 
by rail and some of the business might not go back ? 

Mr. Curre. That is the result of every strike. With our business, 
when we lost the transpacific, they st: irt moving it out of the gull 

‘New York and it is difficult to get it returned to the coast, becaure 
ins say they are not sure whether you are going to be in the strik 
or not. 

Mr. Casry. So that if an association were formed along the lines thut 
would meet your objections, you still might be dragged into a strik: 
by being outvoted. 

Mr. Curre. Oh, yes, you might. 

Mr. Casry. But you would feel that was all right ? 

Mr. Currr. We feel it unlikely that all people in the same trac: 
knowing what they have to lose would not vote for a strike unless 
was the last resort. I do not say we have to form a new association. 
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We think if PMA would have segments with different entities, it 
ould work out better, but PMA, as presently constituted, does not 
int it that way and unless you want to subject yourself to a chance 
f being tied up, you have no alternative but to withdraw your bar: 
Lining rights. 
We are still members. We are paying our dues and we are about 
e third largest. It is very substantial. 
We are not against associations at all, but think this one should be 
vised a little. 
Mr. Casry. At least for labor-bargaining purposes / 
Mr. Currr. That is right. 
Mr. Casry. Are you in favor of uniform contract termination dates 
th the unions? 
Mr. Curre. I think they would be better. 
Mr. Casey. Would it tend to eliminate some of the whipsawing that 
is gone on in the past ? 
Mr. Curre. Yes. 
Mr. Casty. Perhaps I am wrong, but it occurs to me that the action 
“the Pacifie Far East Line and American President Lines in with- 
wing their bargaining authority now and waiting until after the 
est of the industry get through bargaining is inconsistent with the 
iform contract termination date. 
Mr. Curre. We are only doing it for the reason that we do not 
ant to get in a voting situation. Once you go into these bargaining 
deals, you have to stay and you cert: uinly cannot, and be any kind of 
eanization, go along and sit in negotiations and then be outvoted 
d everybody go for a strike, and you walk out on them. You cer- 
il Se would never live that down. 
By the same token, as far as we are concerned, we would prefer not 
wait until after these negotiations are over to do ours, but it seems 
at it is better from the standpoint that the association then which 
the majority of the lines cannot say that some specific action we 
i had an effect upon their bargaining rights. 
b far as we are concerned, we are not going to negotiate at all until 
they are all finished. 
Mr. Atuen. Mr. Chairman. 
The CnatrMan. Mr. Allen. 
Mr. Auten. On that subject, Mr. Cuffe, suppose that vou stayed in 
throughout the negotiations and the contract was agreed to by PMA 
| then. as I understand it, it was presented to vou as one of the 
es, and you refused to accept it, and resigned from PMA. As a 
actical matter, what would be your chances of making a different 
ntract with the same union ? 
Mr. Curre. I think you could make the contract all right. I think 
ou could make the same contract. The only difficulty is that it is just 
e reputation you would have in the community of going along to this 
point and when the medicine was there, backing out and not going 
rough with it. which we preferred not to do. 
Mr. Aten. Would vou be able to make any better contract ? 
Mr. Currr. I do not know. We have never tried it. 
Mr. Anren. Would your bargaining power, as vou see it now, be 
tter under the circumstances of withdrawing bargaining power 
head of time or by letting it go through and then filing a protest ¢ 
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Mr. Curre. Well, it depends on what these actions are going to be. 
We could probably do better if we withdrew right now, but there you 
have the stigma of doing something that affects all the rest of the 
industry which I do not want to be a part of. After it is all over, I 
am certain we will be able to negotiate just as good a contract as 
they are negotiating in PMA. While it says you can withdraw if you 
are not satisfied with the terms, some legal authorities say you can 
withdraw all right but any labor policies that have been laid down by 
the association you are still liable for those labor policies until the 
next negotiation, so while you are able to withdraw from it, you will 
have a certain amount of liability. 

Mr. ALLEN. I understood that there are 80 votes in PMA and you 
have 10. 

Mr. Curre. Yes. I think there are somewhere between 80 and 8. 
I think it takes a little over 40, 41 or 42, to control. 

Mr. Auten. On this cooks and stewards matter, between you and 
APL, you have 50 percent of the jobs involved and over 50 percent of 
the money to pay under the contract. On the other hand, you would 
have twenty-eight eighty-fifths of the right to vote on those contracts. 
Is that the way it works? 

Mr. Curre. Yes. 

Mr. Boyxry. Mr. Chairman, I have a luncheon engagement with 
our delegation. I want to ask one question. 

Mr. Cuffe, I noticed in your letter you say that Mr. St. Sure says 
that we lost 25,000 ship-hours last year. 

How much money would that have saved us if we had not lost them / 
How could we have kept from losing them? Do you have a con 
tract for them not to strike? That is a lot of hours. 

Mr. Curre. This is a result of what they call a slowdown in Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Boyxr1n. I thought they were pretty fast out there. 

Mr. Curre. Down in the waterfront they are not. This slowdown 
was a new wrinkle improvised to force, so the sailors say, compliance 
with the sailors’ contract in an argument that was between the water- 
front employers as the owner of the vessel and the stevedores, which 
had to do with work in certain specific hatches. It is rather an in- 
volved thing, but our own losses here were for 2.552 hours, about 
between $150,000 and $200,000. It will give you an idea of what the 
industry lost on the basis of those. 

Mr. Boyx1x. What did the men lose ? 

Mr. Curre. The men did not lose anything. 

Mr. Boykin. They got paid / 

Mr. Currre. They were all there. The jobs were there and the 
stevedores just had their work. The only thing is that at nighttime 
the stevedores did not get as much overtime as they had before. 

On the vessels the crews went ashore at night and left the ship at 
5 o'clock and would come back at 8. 

Mr. Boykin. Did the foreign ships have the slowdown, too? 

Mr. Curre. No, this was only on American ships. 

Mr. Boykin. That is what is going to put us out of business, is it / 

Mr. Currr. That sort of thing, Mr. Boykin, is very bad. 

Mr. Boyxry. What can we do about it ? 

Mr. Curre. Well, we have some suggestions. 

Mr. Boyrkry. That is what we want. 
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Mr. Curre. They have to do with licensed personnel, the seago- 
ing personnel, and the shoreside personnel which are known as the 
stevedores. 

Mr. Boykin. Twenty-five thousand ship-hours in 1 year is a lot 
of hours. 

Mr. Currr. That was in a matter of a few months. 

Mr. Boykin. Of course, it is an advantage to the foreign opera- 
tors and you cannot compete with them doing that. They do not pay 
the men anything. They do not feed them well. We have a wonder- 
ful grain elevator down home. We had some fellows come there 
on a ship and they had no shoes on and we were giving all this grain 
away. My boys were raising cain about it. That was carrying some 
of that stuff we were giving away where we get only 50 percent of it. 
I think we ought to have all of the freight where we are giving it to 
somebody. 

I want our ships to have every bit of it. In the meantime, is there 
not something that can be done about this? As our chairman said 
we are trying so hard to do something about this and if labor and 
iInanagement do not give and take on this we are not going to have 
a merchant marine. Our men will not have jobs. Our management 
will not have ships to operate. 

Of course, it is going to cost a tremendous amount and we want our 
men to have good wages, but we want them to work and keep their 
agreements. I believe our men can work so much better and faster and 
produce so much more than any other men on earth, and if we can get 
over this hump of this 25,000 ship-hours in a month or two, we can do 
something about it. 

I think we should all work on it. I think you might talk to our 
chairman and counsel on it and make your suggestions because it is 
to me the most important thing I know of. We can talk and talk 
but unless we do something and both sides get on the ball and pull we 
are not going to get anywhere. 

I do not care whether you get out of that organization or stay in but 
we have to have harmony. We know our men can produce and we 
know that our ship operators are the smartest on earth. I was in the 
shipbuilding business and I think the record shows I built 52 percent 
of the ships built before the end of World War I. I am going to 
Europe now and paying my own way, and I understand every ship- 
yard has all sorts of orders, and we do not have any. Here they are 
trying to give this admiral an old ship this morning that would cost 
inore to operate. 

I heard your record there. I never saw you before in my life, but I 
know you know what to do. We want you to be frank and tell us 
from all these years of experience what you think is the thing that we 
ull have to do, management and labor. 

I know that we have to be subsidized and I think now that if we are 
to have our standard of living we have to be subsidized maybe a little 
more. 

I do not want our ships to go off the seas. I want our men to have 
ood work and I know we are capable of that if both sides are honest. 

Thank you very much. You are making a fine statement. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Cuffe, first, as a practical matter, do you think that 
there is some possibility that you may be able to get a better contract 
than the rest of PMA in negotiating by yourself ? 
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Mr. Curre. Well, I doubt that the unions are going to make any 
differentials between the different contracts. As I tried to say, the 
only thing we do not want to do is to get in a strike. Other than that, 
we are happy to work with associations, but this PMA, as I say, is 
too all-inclusive and these strikes have been too costly. 

Mr. Ray asked the question, “What do you people y vant?” The first 
thing the shippers want is continuity of service. They want to know 
that every week you are going some place and they roll their freight 
and are not afraid to have it reach San Francisco because they know 
it is going to be clear. They ship it out of Chicago and suppose it is 
a pump or a diesel ai it gets to San Francisco and there it sits. The 
shipper wants some guaranty that you are going to be operating. 

[, personally, am for some form of compulsory arbitration in the 
transportation field so that this sort of thing does not happen. 

Mr. Casry. But the big advantage that you get asa practical matter, 
as a result of withdrawing your negotiating authority, is not being 
tied up ina strike so that you can then get in and negotiate some sort 
of an agreement on your own, so to speak ? 

Mr. Currr. The stevedores’ strike was not necessary in 1948. The 
sailors’ strike was not necessary at all after it is all done, but that is a 
million dollars we lost, and Killion says he lost $114 million or $2 
million. That is hindsight, but there is no use going into it with the 
next negotiation and getting there and finding that a certain segment 
do not mind paying this and the others do not want to pay that, and 
you vote, and you wind up on the short side of the vote and you are 
inastrike. As I say, you have to go through with these things when 
you get into them. 

Mr. Casey. Do you have any understanding with the unions that 
you might get a better contract ? 

Mr. Curre. No. No, I feel that the unions are going to give us just 
as good a contract as anyone else. 

Mr. Casry. Now, leaving for the minute this question of PMA, I 
believe that when I was on the w est coast we had some discussion con- 
cerning the port of Los Angeles, which seemed to be a bad situation 
from the standpoint of your company down there. IT wish you would 
give the committee what figures you may have on gang shortages in 
the port of Los Angeles or other ports. 

Mr. Curre. The Los Angeles gang shortage is a very serious matter. 
I think testimony has been given that it is due to peaks and valleys of 
the shipping industry. 

To some extent, that might be true. We have been after PMA for 
2 or 3 years to see if they could not eliminate this continual shortage 
of gangs in Los Angeles, and the point has been made that the men 
are there but the ships all come in together so that maybe Monday 
there are a lot of ships and W ednesday there are no ships. To some 
extent, there is something to that. 

On the other hand, it is almost impossible to regulate the number 
of ships running on the Pacifie coast, so that everybody comes in at 
some time when the supply of labor is ample. 

In fairness to the labor and PMA, I understand from our lega! 
people that there is some difficulty when they want to increase the 
number of men they want to employ in the industry in Los Angeles 
due to the NLRB rules and responsibilities for discrimination “and 
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things of that nature. I do not know much about that, but that is 
something that I think this committee could get into. 

I wanted to point that out when they talk about the peaks and val 
leys. 

The CuatrMan. Excuse me just a moment. What did you say you 
thought this committee ought to get into / 

Mr. Curre. This Los Angeles labor shortage. I am going to read 
actually what itis. Ido not think it is peaks and valleys. 

You take the month of April of this year. Out of the month there 
were 20 days where there were shortages and these shortages go from 
> gangs to 44, to 55 to 57 gangs. As a matter of fact, that month in 
the daytime there were 674 gangs short and at nighttime, 475 gangs. 

In the month of May, out of the total month, on 25 days, there were 
vang shortages. They totaled 628 gangs in daytime and 527 at night. 

In the month of June, out of the month there were 24 d: avs where 
there were gang shortages. The gang shortages in daytime amounted 
to 1407 gangs and at night 1,013 

Mr. Ray. What is the size of a gang ¢ 

Mr. Curre. Roughly about 20 men. So the wnions have indicated 
that they were going to put on a couple of hundred more men which 

s certs ainly going to be welcome but when vou ti ake these and mi ltiply 
these by 20 men, 200 men is going to be a long ways from supporting 
this, 

In fairness, the unions may have their problems, and the PMA may 
have theirs, but an operator, like ourselves, goes to Los Angeles from 

‘Orient. We have these three Mariners. ‘They cost about $4,000 

di iy laying at the pier. We get to Los Angeles and lay there 4 days, 

ith an expensive piece of equipment like that before we get a single 
vangofmen. The 4 days throws us behind schedule. 

The foreigner comes along and is going to pick up a thousand tons. 
Ife will pick up his cargo and go. We are not able to maintain our 
chedules. 

As a result of the gang shortages, the Americans are losing more 11 
he matter of support than anybody else. The contention has been 
that it is peaks and valleys, and I leave it to you gentlemen from those 
} straight months it does not look like peaks and valleys to me. 

Mr. Ray. How many men would you need 

Mr. Currr. I do not know how to balance it. In the month of 
June, they were short 2407 gangs in daytime; that 1s roughly 20,000 

ien. In May it was 628. You need a lot of men. The other point 
vlich I think j is being overlooked is the rate at which Los Angeles is 
‘rowing and the number of ships coming in there. 

Maybe 25 ships are laying in port, and there will be half of them 
working and h: alf |: aying idle. 

In the month of June, there were ships idle every day. Starting the 
4th, 25 ships in, 12 idle: 27 the next day, 1 1 idle: 2v the next day, 
16 idle: 22 in and 15 idle. 

The Americans are getting caught. We are getting caught our 
elves. So is ever ybody else. 

| think it is a culmination of a lot of things which could be 
traightened out by somebody that understands it. 
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The first is the NLRB situation and the next is that the community 
is one of the fastest growing. Wherever you get millions of people, 
you get additional cargo. 

* Qur last vessel, the Far East, carried more cargo for Los Angeles 
than for San Francisco. 

That seems to be the trend. 

I think Luckenbach testified they get more cargo for Los Angeles 
than for San Francisco. PMA has been unable to prevail on them, 
other than these extra men. 

I think the suggestion was made by one of the lines that the mem- 
bers of this committee go to Los Angeles and take a look at it. I sub- 
scribe to that 100 percent. 

I think maybe a committee from here along with one of the Com- 
missioners from Maritime ought to go and see the situation there, 
see how congested it is; see what the labor shortage is and particularly 
take a look at the lack of production. All you have to do is stand 
and watch it. Those are the things that are going to help the Ameri- 
can merchant marine if you can give us some help there. 

I am not throwing rocks at the stevedores or PMA or anybody. 
There it is and something should be done about it. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Cuffe, you had some figures on productivity of long- 
shoremen in Los Angeles which compared, I think, both before the 
Pacificus dispute, during, and during the Pacificus dispute as com- 
pared with east coast production and with the production prior to the 
1934 strike. 

Io you have that table in front of you ? 

Mr. Currr. Idonot. No; Ihave been looking for it. 

Mr. Casry. I have two copies. 

Mr. Ray. May I ask a question there ? 

The CuamrmMan Yes. 

Mr. Ray. You said it cost you $4,000 a day. How many days were 
your ships laid up in Los Angeles last year / 

Mr. Curre. I do not havea total. 

Mr. Ray. Take last month, for example. 

Mr. Curre. The month of June we had five ships delayed. 

Mr. Ray. Do you have the time for that ¢ 

Mr. Curre. The O/d Colony, Mariner, 9 hours. 

The Avorean Bear, another Mariner, 18 hours. Another ship, 15 
hours. Another 18 hours. That is just in the month of June. 

We have laid up ships March, April, May, June, and in the month 
of July. I got a wire this morning on the situation. I hate to delay 
vou. 

We got a wire this morning saying that our vessel that is due down 
in Los Angeles fame row or the next d: ay that they thought they would 
vet by with, a 214-day delay on that one before we start getting gangs. 
That is the Golde n Bear. 

Mr. Ray. I am trying to get a rough approximation of the amount 
that would enter into the subsidy. 

Mr. Curre. That can all be furnished to you. It is a matter of 
record, 

Mr. Ray. May we have that for the month of June? 

The CHarrMan. We will insert that in the record. 
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(The document referred to follows:) 


PactFic Far East LIne, INC., 
San Francisco, August 31, 1955. 
Hon. Herrert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, louse Merchant Marine and Fishcries Committee, 
Washington, D. 

DeEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: During my testimony before your committee in July 
the question was raised by Mr. Ray about the effect on the Government’s recap- 
ture of losses due to vessel delays which I had mentioned and which occurred 
at Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Seattle because of longshore gang shortages. 

In the galley proof this appears at page SPAR 56. Mr. Ray asked me to 
furnish the figures for June. The attached tabulation reflects the cost of delays 
at the 3 port areas to 11 vessels for that month, aggregating a total vessel 
operation cost of $41,850. 

As was pointed out by Congressman Allen during the questioning, this would 
mean that if we were in full recapture position and in that earning bracket 
which entitles us under the subsidy to half of the profit over 10 percent on 
capital necessarily employed, then half of this total loss would accrue to us 
and half to the Government. The Government, therefore, could lose up to 
$20,925. 

Very truly yours, 
T. E. Currer, President. 


Pacific Far East Line vessel expense of time lost account gang shortages, June 


Per diem 


Vessel Days lost cost Total cost 


ng Beach area: 
Hawaii Bear 
Pine Tree Mariner 
California Bear 
Golden Bear 
Indian Bear 


Subtotal 


Francisco area: 

Old Colony Mariner 
Korean Bear~- 

Sea Serpent 

Pine Tree Mariner 
Golden Bear 


Subtotal 
ittle area: Flying Scud _- 


Total 


Mr. Auuen. If you had a 214-day delay that would be $4,000 a day 

mes 214, That would be $10, 000 for that 1 ship. 

Mr. Curre. Five days would be $20,000. 

Mr. Autyen. If you are running at a profit of more than 10 percent, 
then for subsidy purposes that would be $5,000 that would be your loss 
ind $5,000 that would be the Government’s loss. 

Mr. Curre. When I say delay, I mean the vessel goes down and just 
‘its there and you do not do anything. You could not even get your 
nbound cargo out. 

The CnairmMan. You say that this committee could cure this trouble. 
Just how could this committee cure it ? 

Mr. Curre. As I say, the stevedores—and probably they have justi- 

‘atlon—say one have trouble increasing the staff of their longshore- 

en, due to NLRB rules and regulations and conditions. Iam not a 

wyer and am not familiar with ‘those conditions. 
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PMA more or less concurs with it. Our own lawyers say there is 
something to that, that when they call for men and do not accept a 
man, they have to be certain that he is not capable of doing a certaii 
kind of work, is not strong enough or some other thing. Whether that 
is accountable for all this shortage, I do not know. I thought if « 
committee went down they could find from the union why they cannot 
do it faster, why the PMA cannot move faster. We are not criticizing 
anybody particularly. All we want is to see the thing cleared up. 

Mr. Casey. Is your company presently in a recapture position / 

Mr. Curre. Yes. 

Mr. Casry. So that the Government is actually losing 50 percent 
of every loss that you incur in Los Angeles, or elsewhere, for that 
matter. 

Mr. Curre. The Government is going to get all their money ba 
from us. We are in a 50-percent recapture now. 

Mr. Cassy. But we are losing; to the extent that your recapture is 
reduced, we lose 50 percent of it. 

Mr. Curre. That is right. 

Mr. Casry. Now, before we get to this productivity table, has there 
been some discussion that you have heard even among the foreigi 
lines of putting a surcharge on cargo going into Los Angeles? 

Mr. Curre. I heard that. This wire that I received this morning 
indicates that some 18 vessels were diverted from Los Angeles in the 
last few days and went to San Francisco to discharge and that helped 
ease up the shortage of men there; 12 to 18 vessels were diverted. The 
question of the surcharge has been discussed in the conferences as to 


whether a surcharge could be put on because of this bad slowdown. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Chairman, at this point, I would like to read from 
the communication we received here from the Northern California 
Ports and Terminals Bureau, Inc.: 


The report that European shipowners are considering a surcharge on all car 
goes destined for Los Angeles and Long Beach was confirmed by Max Linder. 
president, Transmarine Navigation Co., upon his return from visiting 120 steam 
ship companies in Europe and 80 in New York. 

“T encountered many comments from owners and agents in Europe and repeated 
declarations that they are ‘sick and tired’ of the excessive costs and delays i! 
cargo handling at our ports,” Linder told the Commercial News at Los Angeles 

“There is every indication that unless there is speedy improvement, the ports 
of Los Angeles and Long Beach will be penalized, with a probable surcharge of 


o> 


25 to 50 cents a ton on all cargo sent here. The effect of this would be far 
reaching and very serious. 

“Our conferences have placed surcharges on consignments to Buenos Aires and 
to Bombay and Calcutta for reasons apparently no more adverse to healthy com 
merce than those complained of. When ships are incessantly tied up, and charges 
excessive and uncertainties multiply, the costs of operations become too great. 

Would you refer to this table on the productivity, Mr. Cuffe, and 
indicate such of that table as you think would be Arn of thie 
productivity picture down in Los Angeles. First, I have asked you. 
do vou recognize these figures ? 

Mr. Currr. Yes, I recognize it. Yes, I think we worked it up ou! 
selves. We have the commodities “canned goods, cotton, general, « 
news, steel bars, tallow, asphalt: column B, recent LA hardtiming. 
The rate of loading is at 7.7 tons. 

Mr. Casey. I think it would be better if you took one commodity. 

Mr. Currr. I will take canned goods, 7.7. 

Mr. Casry. What is that? 
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Mr. Curre. The recent LA hardtiming production. LA usual pro- 

uction is 0.7. D-SF usual production is 15.6. East coast production 
93: SF produc tion prior to 1934 strike was about 34. ‘This is tons per 
our. This is a pretty typical report across the page regardless of the 
ommodities. 

Mr. Casry. Now, Mr. Cuffe, leaving that subject for a minute, I 
was going to discuss with you the Tonsina arr angement. ‘That was 

i arrangement that was worked out by your agent, was it, Mr. Cutfe ¢ 

Mr. Curre. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. The International Shipping Association. 

Mr. Currr. The International Shipping Co., I think, in Seattle. 

Mr. Casey. Basically, was it your idea / 

Mr. Curre. It has been our idea for many years. We have discussed 

for many years. So that you will understand why, in the opera- 
tions in the Pacific in the twenties business was very good. Then all 
‘f a sudden some tramps came in. I think at that time there was 1 
british tramp and 1 Jap tramp. They started carrying bulk loads. 
P retty soon they were carrying two-thirds of a load of bulk cargo and 

hey would pick out something that had good volume and cut the rates 
to take it away from the conference lines. The man that shipped that 

‘terial would come to the conference or we would get after him as 
to o why he did not support the conference, and it got to be a matter 

‘competition with the foreign tramps. 

I am talking about the foreigners that do not belong to the con- 
ferences. You would meet the rate and they would break out with 
‘nother and another and your rate level went down. We went through 
that a couple of times. 

When world conditions were good, they would get out. When you 
vot competitive, they would come in again. It was our idea that some 
day probably the Americans could get some tramps similar to these 

nd haul this bulk and keep it out of the market so that there would 
bs no incentive for people coming in and the bulk would be hauled 
on American vessels and the only condition we thought should be 
mposed was that they would not get into the berth- liner « cargoes or 
ut any rates. They had to do it American style. But it was difficult 
0 ever get anybody interested in working it out. That is for the 
teamship lines as well as the unions. We talked about it for many 
years, 

Then with the situation in the Orient opening up all the bulk going 

and the berth-line business was down a little, we happened to be 
ilking with Lundeberg of the sailors’ union and he had had pretty 
uch the same idea. He had a lot of men out of work and a lot of 
ips were lying around and we thought there was no reason why 
ve should not participate in some of this bulk. We are members of 
PMA and are therefore not privileged to deal a one particular 
ion over a whole vessel. We deal with CLO and A. F. of L., both. 
(his agent of ours in Seattle had an agreement mc the A. F. of L. 
\ilors, whereby they furnished all the personnel for the entire vessel. 
hey sat down and we said we can afford to pay about so much a month. 
Uhey worked out a manning scale and working conditions so that they 
ist about met the amount of money that we suggested could be paid 


reg to the bareboat owner of the vessel who hired and placed the 
rew aboard. 
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We time chartered from the International Shipping Co. just the 
same as you time charter any type of vessel. 

It was done in the nature of an experiment to see what could be 
done if the unions wanted to do it. 

The voyage was successful. We made a little money ourselves on it. 
The vessel, contrary to reports, was maintained very well. It was re- 
turned to the owner, the Alaska Steamship Co., after some minor 
repairs, in a satisfactory condition, and it looked for the future as if 
that type of operation could be successful on the Pacific coast. 

I am only talking about the Pacific coast, not the gulf or Atlantic. 
At that time, the other unions became involved in the row that went 
on here as to why only one union was used. 

I can give you the only reason why the one union was used. Lunde- 
berg came along and he had all the men for one department and could 
pretty well indicate what the wages and conditions would be to try out 
an experiment. We are not in favor of any exclusive arrangement 
with any one union in the handling of any future bulks. 

We also do not think it should be confined to any one operator. We 
think other operators should participate. If they do not want to par- 
ticipate, as far as we are concerned that is entirely within their own 
rights. 

American President Lines are very much interested and have talked 
about having some joint setup whereby we can take all these hulks and 
handle them on American ships. I imagine that on the coast alone 
with the amount of business that is running and I know in the iron 
ore that should be good for 25 or 20 extra ships. You have grains out 
there, all kinds of bulk. What the total number of additional Ameri- 
can vessels that can be operated is I do not know, but I know we can 
do that much. 

The whole thing was done me ause, first, the unions wanted to get 
some more men at work, and as far as we are concerned, we w anted to 
save the tramps from coming in. If you have a tramp to meet a tramp 
he won't bother to come in. It preserves your rate structure and is 
good thing for the merchant marine generally. Ships are better 
working than laying in boneyards and also somebody should make 
some profit out of it. 

Mr. Casry. You actually laid before the unions what your revenue 
would be and they tried to fit the expenses ¢ 

Mr. Curre. We told the sailors’ union that we had to have a total 
cost of something less than $20,000 a month as against $27,000 or 
$28,000 or $29,000. 

Now, this vessel went on a 76-day voyage and you saved $15,000 and 
$20,000 plus in that period. This on a vessel means a difference of one 
cr two or three dollars a ton depending on what you are carrying. 

Mr. Casey. You say you saved fifteen to twenty thousand dollars 
over what you would have had to pay if you were conforming to the 
regular agreements of the union ¢ 

Mr. Curre. That is right. 

Mr. Ray. May Lask what number of men? 

Mr. Curre. I think 31 instead of 39. That was one concession. An- 
other was in the matter of overtime. They guaranteed that overtime 
would not exceed 10 percent. They guaranteed that the engineers 
would help to maintain the vessel, that the sailors would help to keep 
the vessel in good shape. 
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It was evident that when the ship came back, the amount to spend on 
her to return to the bareboat owner was nominal, much more nominal 
than we have in our regular operations. It was done to see what we 
could do in the next 3 years to protect ourselves. 

We had the ships and men and it seemed like a good idea to try 
it. We had quite a row on the thing and subsequently talked to the 
CIO unions in San Francisco, the Radiomen and Engineers and Mas- 
ters, Mates and Pilots. They are in favor of this. They are not quite 
sure how they will work it out, but think they will work out something. 

The firemen think they will work out something. We tell them it 
is immaterial to us how they work it out, whether they take a standard 
base wage and knock out the fringes, but so much money a month we 
can afford to pay and when the tramps come in that will probably 
be less than that. They will have to be prepared to come down if they 
want to keep these vessels operating. You will find in unions a cer- 
tain number of men who do not like passenger ships. ‘They do not 
like the Mariners. You have to dress up. Some men like to go around 
on a tramp and those are the kind of men who should take these 
jobs. They would be satisfied. You do not make quite as much money 
as you do on the others, but it is better than being on the beach. 

That is apparently the way they have looked at it so far. 

Mr. Casry. I am not quite sure how this contract worked. 

You have indicated that they reduced the manning scale by 7 or 
Smen. They worked a 56-hour week at sea. 

Mr. Curre. Yes. 

Mr. Casry. And 40 hours a week for the dayworkers. 

Mr. Curre. Yes. 

Mr. Casry. How about the various overtime provisions in ea exist 
ing contract with the sailors union? Were they adhered to? Did 
they get overtime for doing these things before or after 8 to 5 o'clock 

Mr. Curre. If you call them out to do the work. There were no 
penalty times during the day. They did 8 hours and after that if 
you called them out you p: aid them. If you called them in port at 9 
o'clock at night, you paid for that. Other than that, they were 8-hou 
men. If you got in port, you set a skeleton crew and the rest went 

shore. 

The union figured that there should be so much here and so _ 
there. They guaranteed a maximum of 10 percent and almost made 1 

Mr. Casty. They almost made it ¢ 

Mr. Curre. Yes. There has been a lot of talk about it, but the 
end result is that the voyage was successful and, as I say, the operators 
that do not want to do it, that is their privilege. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman. 

The Coatrman. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miniter. You did a minimum amount of maintenance work at 
seal 

Mr. Curre. We did enough maintenance work at sea to be able to 
return the vessel in satisfactory condition to the owner. Generally, 
when you bareboat a ship from a man unless you take good care of 
his equipment, when you come back he gets a lot of new parts. That 
was not the case here at all. They maintained the ship. The engi- 
neers maintained it. The deck department maintained it appare ntly 
in very excellent shape. They worked continuously on it so that when 
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you came back our maintenance cost was, I think, $30 a day average 
for the 7 days. I think the bill was $2,200 total as against probably 

$75 to $100 a day that you figure nor mally. 

Mr. Auten. What type of ship was it ¢ 

Mr. Curre. It wasa Liberty. 

Mr. Casey. Was it a fact that this maintenance was so low due to 
the fact that it was an experiment / 

Mr. Curre. Maybe. It was the fact that they worked at sea. The) 
were told, “If you want this to work, keep up your equipment.’ 

Mr. Casry. Did they make an endeavor to get a gold star crew / 

Mr. Curre. I think he had an ordinary crew. I personally think |i 
his ‘ a ‘ouple that were not so good. 

r. Casey. You feel that this could be done right along / 

wr Currr. It could be done, I think. The cargo is there. If al 
the Pacific coast operators want to do it, that is fine with me. If 
individual lines want to do it, that is fine. 

The difficulty is going to be getting the unions to agree on certai 
terms and conditions that will make this possible. 


The CIO unions we talked to suggested that instead of having the 


special contract that Lunderberg had in this case that they take th 
present agreement, such as PFE has with the engineers now, and hav 
a supplement for bulk cargo vessel. coal and grain and those things and 
there will be separate conditions there which will not affect the busi 
ness contract there at all. 

There is no desire to work with any unions other than the one 
we are Pst | with now. 

Kb ‘asEY. Do you ae any tramp ships on the Pacific coast owned 

American operators 

‘a Currr. Well, I i. not know whether they want to be called 
tramps or not. There are a couple of operators that have 2 or 3 ship 
but not like you have back East. 

Mr. Casey. So that you have a clear field, so to speak, in getting 
into this bulk cargo. 

Mr. Curre. This ship was laid up by Alaska some time because they 
did not need her for 70 or 80 days, and it gave just time for the voyag 
There are not a great number of tramp vessels owned and operate 
out of the Pac at coast as you call them “tramps” back here. 

The CHarrman. It was so successful but it only made one voyags 

Mr. Curre. Th at is all the time that the charter could be had. 

The CHatrmMan. Since it was so successful, why is it not going o! 
now ¢ 

Mr. Curre. They got into these union troubles and rather than tr) 
any more they dec ided to get together all the unions to see what the) 
could work out themselves and then go after it on a big scale. Th 
tonnage is there and we have the books, and if something is not don: 
it will just have to be given away. 

The Cuairnman. We will recess until 4 o'clock. 

If we do not finish the business at 4 o’clock, we will have a sess: 
tonight. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 4 p. m., t] 


same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHairman. The committee will come to order. Counsel will 
proceed, 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Cuffe, we were discussing, before we recessed, the 
matter of the arrangement that you worked out to try to get some of 
this bulk cargo, and to draw it from the foreign tramps; as I under- 
stand it, which were carrying most of it. I think you said in the 
course of your statement that you went ahead and more or less laid 
it on the line to Mr. Lundeberg that you needed some kind of an ar- 
rangement that would amount to an operating expense of about 
$20,000 a month, 

The committee has been furnished information in this course of 
these and other hearings to the effect that some of these foreign lines 
have operating expenses of $6,500 to $7,000 a month. I w onder how 
you can compete, even if you get it down to the extent where you are 
three times as high as the foreigners. 

Mr. Curre. The idea in starting at the figure we did was because 
at the present time the freight rate is such that we could afford to 
pay that amount of money and still come out whole. With this 7’on- 
na that was operating under maritime regulations, the charter was 
required to take a cargo of coal out and was required to come home 
in ballast, empty. The freight rate was sufficiently high so that that 
was peers 

In Mr. Lundeberg’s statements, he stated that the reason he had 
this setup worked out to the extent that it did, and at that cargo, was 
that the cargo would pay for it right now. But, later on, if the tramps 
came in and it was necessary to reduce that cost permonth, he was 
in a position and he would reduce his operating cost to the extent 
that was required or almost what was required. 

Krom the standpoint of a bulk operator, if you have to make an 
outward voyage pay your entire trip, it is pretty difficult unless you 
have rather high rates. Under the future bulk program, it was our 
idea that some provision would be made by Maritime to allow these 

vessels to participate in some of the imports into the United States, 
if only on certain commodities, and to a certain limited tonnage, if 
hecessary. 

Mr. Casey. I do not understand what the reasoning is now to re- 
quire that your ship come back in ballast. Why will they not let you 
bring back some cargo? 

Mr. Currr. It has been the policy in Maritime, for some time, on 
some outside vessels, unless operators in the tr ade have no objection, 
you are permitted to take an outward voyage in competition with the 
already established lines, but on the condition that you come home 
without cargo. On the vessels that PFE operates in our regular 
service, calling at Manila, we are permitted to take Philippine Is- 
lands cargo, Manila cargo, nothing for Hong Kong, and nothing from 
Formosa. Homeward from Japan we are not allowed to carry cargo 
either. 

Those things, I think, will shortly be worked out so that you have 
a chance, as I say, to bring home a limited quantity, or a certain type 
of cargo, or something of that nature so that you do not encroach 
upon the homeward cargo that the regular berth operators are car- 
rying. 


64180—55——_23 
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Mr. Casey. Is that what some of the subsidized lines object to when 
they say this is too rigid, that it does not permit the companies to have 
the initiative to go out and get business and to make more money ¢ 

Mr. Curre. Well, I had not heard it referred to in that way, but 
that is the case in instances such as the Z’onsina. We did not need any 
homeward cargo; the outward rates were sufficient. But you reach a 
stage where the rates are low, and in that case, some assistance home- 
ward, in addition to having some assistance from the unions in the 
matter of their total cost, you will need some assistance in coming home 
with the cargo. Maybe it is only two or three thousand tons. Your 
break even point is on a balance like that. 

Mr. Casey. Actually, this arrangement that you worked out cover- 
ing the 7’onsina was more or less a joint venture with the unions. In 
other words, it was a method of getting a ship into operation that 
otherwise would not get into operation and which the unions agreed 
to a certain scale that was high enough to permit you to make a fair 
profit on the trip and with the understanding that if they had to re- 
duce even that operating expense later they would do it, still with the 
idea that you were entitled to fair profit for your capital investment. 

Mr. Curre. Well, Mr. Casey, that was their own public statement. 
They made that statement. 

Mr. Petty. Could I ask at this point who did pay the freight on the 
coal on the Z’onsina. Wasit FOA ¢ 

Mr. Curre. I think FOA. It was Korean coal. 

Mr. Petty. I wondered if the Government or the Koreans were 
paying the freight. 

Mr. Curre. It was part of a large movement of coal that went out. 
That happened to be one shipload. 

Mr. Ray. What is the authority under which someone tells you you 
can or cannot take a cargo back ? 

Mr. Curre. Under Maritime regulations, a line like ours, we are a 
subsidized operator. We go to the Maritime and suggest that we have 
full cargo of something or we can get a load, and ask their authority. 

Mr. Ray. A line which was not subsidized would not be affected! 

Mr. Curre. That is correct. 

Mr. Petty. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Ray. Yes. 

Mr. Petty. Did you negotiate with the Government, with the FOA, 
for the transportation of that coal ? 

Mr. Curre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Petry. In other words, you were in competition ? 

Mr. Curre. There were four cargoes available on the Pacific coast, 
and we negotiated for one for this particular ship. I do not believe 
you were here this morning, but I explained it was an experiment to 
see what could be done in a bulk cargo. We booked this one load for 
this one particular vessel. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman ¢ 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. A tramp operator with a ship could have objected to 
your request for permission, I take it ? 

Mr. Curre. He could. But if he objected, he would have to have a 
ship there to handle it in place of ours. That coal came out and had to 
be cleared within a certain period. Just fortunately, this ship hap- 
pened to be laying in Seattle and was available to meet that date. 
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There was no one else in a position to haul it. Otherwise, there prob- 
ably would have been an objection. 

Mr. Aten. Is it not true ordinarily that if you get objections by the 
time they are ruled on, the cargo has been lost ? 

Mr. Curre. That happens sometimes, and sometimes it takes a little 
while to get permission through Maritime, who, in turn, are checking 
with the different operators. In this particular case, we encountered 
a little delay there. 

Mr. AtteEN. What you are suggesting in a sense is that the berth 
operators, as a matter of practice, if they wished, would be allowed to 
have bulk cargo ships, or a pool of bulk cargo ships which they would 
operate in order to protect their business rather than to have a pro- 
hibition against their operations which may cause them to lose their 
business. 

Mr. Curre. Yes, that is why we say it should not be exclusively a 
one-line operation or one setup like that. To the extent that the other 
operators want to, they ought to come in and join the pool or get some 
ships of their own and operate, if they want to do it. If they do not 
want to do it, we do not think they should object strenuously to someone 
else. 

Mr. Auten. If they did have a pool, would you propose that they 
buy the ship or that the Government have some standby arrangement 
under which they can be obtained ? 

Mr. Curre. Our thought, and it has not been carried further than 
that, with all of these vessels in the laid-up fleet, is possibly some 
arrangement could be made with Maritime to break out 50 of them, 
say, and have them available. I think in a short time as many as 50 
could be utilized in the bulk trades, the idea there being that if the 
market went completely flat and you did not need any bulk vessels, 
you would tie this one up for a short period until the market came 
back again. If you charter and lose your market, you get caught with 
expensive charters and it would not necessitate you taking the ship 
and putting it back in a later fleet again, as you do now with a great 
deal of loss. You just tie it up for a month or 2 months, and have 
enough of a crew to keep the vessel warm and keep it in shape. As 
soon as the market picked up again, the operator would be privileged 
to go and pick up the vessel. 

Mr. ALLEN. In a sense, also, you would be replacing the present 
American tramp type of operation with a new type of management 
for an intermittent operation. 

Mr. Curre. You see, the Pacific has not had very many big tramp 
operations like in the Atlantic, The Pacific is growing, and that is 
something that few people seem to realize, how fast the area is grow- 
ing, how fast the trade with the Far East is growing. 

We have people at the present time talking with us about supplying 
tonnage for as much as 300,000 tons of iron ore per year with Japan 
for 10 years at a rate. That is the first time that that has happened 
that I know of. 

Generally, they will pay the rate they have to pay for the next month 
or the month after, but the third month they will not book at a rate, 
and they figure that something may happen and if it does, they go 
down to bedrock. 

This is the first time that I know of where they have indicated the 
volume of tonnage like that over a period of years at a rate. To me 
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it looks like their economy is such that they can afford that thing 
over a number of years. ‘ 

Mr. Auien. That is all. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, if you had a commitment from these 
people in shipping this iron ore at hs PARP rate for a 10-year 
period, you could likewise enter into a firm agreement with the union 
for a 10-year period ¢ 

Mr. Curre. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. These tramp operations, and I believe it is proper to 
call them tramp operations, are not subsidized by the Government at 
least directly, are they ? 

Mr. Curre. No. 

Mr. Casry. And to what extent does the profit that you make from 
a tramp voyage enter into your recapture earnings ? 

Mr. Curre. All our profits are subject to recapture by the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Casey. Whether they are the result of subsidized operations or 
nonsubsidized operations? 

Mr. Currer. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. So to the extent that the Government permits you to 
engage in these tramp operations and make profits, it reduces the 
amount of direct subsidy that is payable to your line? 

Mr. Currr. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. And the more nonsubsidized voyages they permit, the 
more they are going to reduce their direct subsidy bill ? 

Mr. Curre. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. Even though it may be taking business from a subsidized 
line? 

Mr. Curre. Well, on this type of cargo, these big subsidized lines 
carry only a limited amount of it. You take our vessels, even though 
the Mariners are very large, to support that type of a vessel it will 
take maybe 3,000 tons of iron ore, and the balance of the ship we use 
for other types of cargo. It takes an awful lot of 3,000-ton ships to 
lift a sizable amount of iron ore. That is why you take a tramp and 
you load 9,700 tons and you are taking quite a pile out. If you are 
taking a contract for 300,000 tons a year, you just have to have some 
Liberty vessels to lift the main bulk of it. To the extent that you want 
it in your regular services, small amounts are there. 

In operating this bulk business, if we are successful in that contract 
that I just mentioned, it means that you put X number of ships on, 
and they would shuttle. This iron ore would originate in Stockton 
and shuttle to the ore ports in Japan and back. After the first voyage 
or the second voyage, then the breaking out expenses and all those 
other things will be worked over, and your costs of operation will be 
very materially reduced because you are just shuttling back and forth. 

The CuarrMan. Let me ask you why it has only been this year that 
the Maritime Administration permitted transfer of many tramp ves- 
sels foreign ? 

Mr. Curre. I am not too familiar with that. I understood there was 
some financial obligations that some of the operators had, that by al- 
lowing them to effect a transfer of one ship they were able to pay the 
bill that they owed on that ship as against some others. But I did not 
go into it very thoroughly. 
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The CuarrMan. One transaction, and I have found out about it later 
and did not know at the time, seemed to paint a picture that this is 
a business that might cause a breaking out of additional ships from 
the reserve fleet. It is curious why the . Maritime Administration per- 
mitted this transfer, if there is cargo there. 

Mr. Currr. Mr. Chairman, there are a lot of vessels up there avail- 
able. I do not think the transfers will affect what we are working on. 

The CuatrmMan. You are talking about putting more ships out, 
breaking out more ships. I do not understand why we would have to 
transfer’ ships foreign if we need to break more shops out of the 
reserve fleet. They would be Maritime’s responsibility. 

Mr. Curre. Of course this heavy bulk business—I speak of the iron 
ore—it is really heavy starting this year, and it seems to be dependent 
upon the economy of Japan and the Orient. They seem to have hit 
their stride and know somewhat where they are going, economically, 
or they would not be buying this quantity of iron ore, coke, coal, 
grains, salt. Those commodities are in plentiful supply on the coast, 
und it is only in the last few months that they were able to sit down 
aud make a contract. We have contracts running from now until 
next March and you could not do that before. They would then book 
a month or two. Now they are booking 8 or 9 months in advance. 

[ spoke about this long term one. That was a new situation insofar 
as the west coast is concerned. You have done it on the east coast for 
a long time. 

The CuHatrman. What is your view about increasing the subsidized 
operation on your route, 29 ? 

Mr. Curre. Well, there is a prescribed formula that the Maritime 
Commission follows. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you understand what I mean? 

Mr. Currr. Yes. 

The CuatrMan. That is, to put another operator on your line. 

Mr. Curre. That is in determining whether additional subsidized 
lines are justified. That has to do with the type of service they have 
been rendering, the type required, the volume of business there, and 
is there enough to support another line. When I was with the Dollar 
Line, we were the por operator in the Pacific, from California. We 
carried about 15 percent of the cargo. 

Now there are 3 operators subsidized from California. Since the 
advent of additional subsidized lines in this particular case the sub- 
sidized operators are carrying just under 50 percent. So it should 
certainly not hurt any of the. operators and it has retained more of 
the cargo to American vessels than we ever had when you had one 
oper ator. 

When you start shipping if you have 1 line, the 1 line will get a cer- 
tain amount of the cargo. But beyond that, people do not give you 100 
percent of their cargo. They divide it up, for strike reasons and other 
reasons, and if you | have 3 Americans, they are taking care of all 3 
Americans to a certain exent. I do not know whether that answers 
your question or not. 

The Cuatrman. I take it you mean it does not make any differ- 
ence. You just keep more subsidized lines on until you get to the 

100 percent. 

Mr. Currr. No, I say it is depending upon the volume of business. 
The Maritime has hearings. In our particular case they held hear- 
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ings for about 3 years to determine whether additional subsidized 
operators in the Pacific from California were justified. Their final 
conclusion was that it was justified, backed up by the tonnage that 
was moving at that particular time, and based upon the predictions 
that the operators made for the future. 

The predictions of some of the operators for the future were very 
close. We are moving about 1,600,000 tons a year off the coast, this 
last year, some of the operators guessed very close to that. If that 
volume moves, you need more than 1 operator or 2 operators to 
handle it. 

The Cuarrman. How many are there now ? 

Mr. Curre. Three subsidized, and you have two nonsubsidized. 

The Cuarrman. And there are two applications pending, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Curre. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. I understand you are recognized to be one of the 
top operators of the country. , 

Mr. Curre. I would not say that. 

The Cuatrman. I have been told that you are. 

I ask you this question: Your opinion about this is just as good 
as anybody else’s, the Maritime Board notwithstanding. Do they 
need an additional subsidized operator on your particular route / 

Mr. Curre. In my particular case, I will answer it this way. Those 
operators are there now, but they are operating nonsubsidized. To 
the extent of their cargo carryings, I do not know exactly what they 
are, but they disclose a lot of information to the Maritime, and if it 
indicates that they are carrying substantial volumes, that they can 
operate regular services and so forth, Maritime will probably give 
very serious consideration to allow them to move on a subsidized 
basis. 

As far as we are concerned as a line, we have never taken objec- 
tion to any operator increasing his services, whether he be a subsidized 
operator or otherwise. In these particular cases we have not studied 
out what the position would be, but, as I say, they are already there. 

When it develops as to what cargo they are carrying, if it looks 
like they will be successful in the long pull, they are going to take 
the same obligations that we do, replacing our fleets, new vessels, 
maintaining a service every so many days here, not wandering all 
around like they will not let us do. If they take on all the obliga- 
tions that we do, we have made it a practice not to object as to what 
Maritime does with them. 

Mr. Auien. Mr. Cuffe, if those lines did not operate under the 
American flag profitably without subsidy, what would happen! 
Would they go out of business, or would they transfer to a foreign- 
flag operation and keep the same business, or would they lose out 
themselves to foreign operators ? 

Mr. Currr. I would rather not get into other names, but one of 
them has operated before, and when they could not operate they did 
go into the foreign business. 

Mr. Auten. When they go into a foreign flag, do they keep sub- 
stantially the same business they had under the American flag? 

Mr. Currr. No; it generally is a little different type. The type of 
business you are getting on the American ships is what we call gen- 
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eral cargo, canned goods and things like that. When you go into 
tramp operation, you go into bulks, and more into that type than we 
do in our type of service. ; 

Mr. Auten. Would they become tramps, probably, or would they 
become berth operators under a foreign flag ? 

Mr. Curre. More than likely they would become tramps under a 
foreign flag, but nipping in on your berth business. As I say, those 
two operators are there now. If they show that they want to take 
on all the obligations that other people do, so far we have made it a 
practice not to object. 

Mr. ALLEN. From your standpoint, purely selfishly for the welfare 
of the Pacific Far East Line, how would you feel about it if they be 
continued to be subsidized under an American flag ? 

Mr. Curre. If you have them under an American flag, you can 
talk to them better and get along with them better than under a for- 
eign flag. If they are under a foreign flag, maybe they are an agent 
for the foreign line and, if they have ships under charter, they do 
what they want them to do as agent. 

Mr. Atiten. That would be possibly the kind of tramp operator 
that could come in and upset the berth operators in the manner that 
you described earlier. 

Mr. Curre. Yes. Well, we are strong for the American vessels to 
the extent that they can be in there. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

Mr. Curre. Now the Americans have good equipment for a change. 
After the first war, we ran with the Hog Islander, and when we made 
8 knots the foreigners had 10. When we got 12 knotters they had 14. 
After this last war, they had 16 or 18 knotters, and the foreigners 
are now talking about coming into the Pacific with 191% or 20 knots. 
Now we have the Mariners, as far as our line is concerned, and they 
can come in with just about whatever they want. We have never 
been in that position before. 

The CHairmMan. I do not want to wear this question out, but I 
asked Mr. Killion this question, and it interests me. It is just a 
question to clear the atmosphere. Do you operate passenger ships? 

Mr. Curre. We carry 12 passengers. 

The CuatrMan. But you are not passenger-carrying ? 

Mr. Curre. No. 

The CHatrMan. So you are not in the category of being one of the 
great employers of cooks and stewards? 

Mr. Curre. No. The records show we have 268, I think. 

The CHatrMan. As I understand, you withdrew from the associ- 
ation under the identical date that Mr. Killion withdrew ? 

Mr. Curre. Well, we withdrew on the unlicensed personnel on the 
same date. The licensed personnel we withdrew 3 years ago. That is 
the captains, the engineers, and the radiomen. é 

The Cuatrman. Did you not withdraw to some extent ? 

__Mr. Curre.* For the unlicensed the same day as the American Pres- 
ident Lines; that is right. 

The Cuatrman. How did it happen that you both withdrew at 
the same time ? 

Mr. Curre. The negotiations with the unlicensed personnel were 
supposed to have started the next day. 
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The Cuatrman. I do not question your privilege or right. 

Mr. Curre. No, but I say they were supposed to start the next day, 
and after the settlements on the east coast we were not quite sure 
what was going to happen in the way of carryovers from the east-coast 
agreements. 

The Cuatrrman. You were not approached, it was not intimated to 
you, and you were not told that if you withdrew you would get a better 
contract that if you stayed in? 

Mr. Currr. No; I don’t think we will. 

The CuHatrman. Sir? 

Mr. Curre. I don’t think we will. 

The CuarrmMan. You think you would have been better off to have 
stayed in? 

Mr. Currer. No; because that negotiation has not been completed 
yes. We are not in the strike. 

The CuarrMan. Strike or no strike—is there a strike going on? 

Mr. Curre. I don’t know. I say they are in negotiation. I do not 
know whether they will get an agreement or whether they will have 
difficulties from it. That is where we did not want to become involved 
in the strike and not carry the strike through. So we thought we would 
withdraw our bargaining rights ahead of time. We are not approach- 
ing the unions for any settlement. 

The CuarrMan. So there is no coincidence at all that you both with- 
drew on the same date? 

Mr. Corre. No; just for that one reason, that negotiations were 
starting. 

Mr. Atien. Just to clarify that situation a little more, do I under- 
stand it correctly that if you withdrew as you did, then the negotia- 
tions could proceed but could not bind you? 

Mr. Curre. That is right. 

Mr. Auten. Then if a contract were agreed upon with the operators 
who remained in the negotiations, they would either have to perform 
that contract or take a strike. But you on the other hand, not being 
bound, could accept the contract even though they took a strike on it. 
and you would not be struck, but they would be, on the same contract. 

Mr. Curre. That is right. This is a possibility, yes. 

The Cuatrrman. You would just go ahead and be operating without 
a contract ? 

Mr. Corre. Well, yes. We operated with Lundeberg and the cooks 
and stewards for months without a contract. 

The CHatrMaAn. You would have a privileged status if the rest 
struck. 

Mr. Curre. That is right, if we wanted to accede to the demands 
of the union. There is no reason to say that just because the PMA did 
not agree with them in their strike conditions that we would agree to 
them. We might not agree either. 

The CHarrman. I am just trying to get it clear in my mind. Those 
who would continue to negotiate the contract, and if they do not reach 
an agreement and they had a strike, you are not affected by the strike? 

Mr. Curre. Weare just as soon as they negotiate with us. Either we 
agree to the terms or we are on strike, too. 

The Cuarrman. Are you negotiating now? 

Mr. Curre. No, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. When will you? 
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Mr. Corre. After PMA finishes. 

The Cuarrman. After they finish ? 

Mr. Curre. Yes. You understand this all started because of differ- 
ences of opinion just prior to the other very severe strikes. 

The Cuairman. I am not questioning your right at all. 

Mr. Curre. That was our only object in doing it. 

The Cuarrman. There was an old fellow down home that lived out 
in the country and he had an old hen with 7 or 8 little chickens. They 
were about feathered out. He left home one Saturday morning and 
went to town. When he went to the gate he saw a hawk up in the air 
and when he came back that evening the little chickens were gone. 
He did not know where they had gone or what had gotten the chickens. 

But it is strange to me what is taking place here and what I have 
heard before that this procedure is like it is. I do not question any- 
body. I do not say what did this or what did not do it. But on the 
other side, the business is bound together and if anything breaks away 
from that there is immediate trouble. 

I am wondering whether there is any cure for many troubles that 
have been pictured to this committee concerning this industry. 

Mr. Curre. The only cure we see is along the lines that I think we 
suggested this morning. We are for associations but we are not for 
the type of all inclusive associations that we have. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that, but along that line there was a 
committee set up that never functioned, so it was not the association’s 
fault. The committee was set up but the committee did not function. 
Nothing came from the committee after a request to the association 
was made. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Curre. Well, I understand that the committee had not had any 
meetings after the motion was made and voted that the association 
consider some sort of a division. 

The Cuatrman. But the committee was established, it was named. 
That was all that could be done. But it did not function. 

Mr. Robeson ? 

Mr. Roseson. Maybe I should know this, but are your operations 
all subsidized ? 

Mr. Curre. No. We are subsidized to the extent of 40 voyages per 
year. 

Mr. Roseson. What percentage is that? 

Mr. Curre. It is a little less than half of our voyages. We run 
largely a service to Guam, that area, and we run a bulk military 
service to Japan. We also operate seven fully refrigerated for vege- 
tables, carrying the perishables for the military. So our subsidy oper- 
ations, as 1 say, is 40 voyages and we probably have somewhere be- 
tween 70 and 80, 

Mr. Ropeson. On the volume of business, is it about 40 or 50 percent, 
or does it subsidize a larger part than that? 

Mr. Curre. It think subsidy is the larger part; yes. That is because 
of where we run with the subsidy. We run our subsidy to the best 
areas, Manila, Hong Kong, and those areas. 

Mr. Rorrson. And it might be the size of the ships, too. 

Mr. Curre. Yes. 

Mr. Ropeson. Then I was interested in this: All this valuable cargo 
that we are talking about, is that private account or Government 
account ¢ 
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Mr. Curre. The bulk cargo, the iron ore, is a private account, all 
private. Coal is some private and the balance is FOA. 

Mr. Roperson. Is there a large part of that that is Government 
cargo? 

Mr. Curre. A large part of the bulks are Government and aid 
cargoes. Grains are all aid cargoes. The coal is mostly aid cargo 
of one type or another. 

Mr. Roseson. I was wondering what they were using for money 
to buy all of that. 

Mr. Corre. Well, on the iron ore, they are paying with their own 
money. In the coke business they are paying, and in the salt busi- 
ness. Those are not Government business items at all. 

Mr. Ropeson. This other question is interesting to me. In answer- 
ing, you do not need to commit yourself. You have withdrawn from 
the association’s position, so you say they can go ahead and whatever 
they do will probably be brought up for you to act upon one way or 
another. Is that not right? 

Mr. Curre. Eventually we must enter into a contract with the 
union. We have withdrawn only our bargaining rights with the 
association. 

Mr. Rosrson. You do not anticipate that the union will offer you 
a stiffer contract than with the others ? 

Mr. Curre. I do not think so. We have been out for 3 years. We 
have been having the same contracts as PMA. It is not as though 
this is the first time. We withdrew in 1952. 

Mr. Roseson. Would that indicate to us, and sitting here in a 
spectator position trying to represent the people, that the union would 
prefer to deal with you individually ? 

Mr. Curre. No. Personally, I think most of the unions would 
rather deal through an association. At least, they have one place 
to go. 

The CHarrmMan. That is the reason I asked the questions that I 
asked. 

Mr. Currr. But they do not object to dealing individually if it is 
necessary. 

Mr. Rozeson. That is what would make me think about them pre- 
ferring to deal with you individually, and you might wish to have 
them operate collectively. I thought the result of all of this might be 
kind of interesting to us to see What would happen. 

Mr. Curre. We have been doing this since the fall of 1952 and they 
have not split us off at all. We have been operating independently. 
We have been paying the same contracts as the PMA contracts. 

Mr. Roseson. Tell me this: Is there any history of where you or 
other operators have resisted any demands and won your point or not? 
Has it been acquiescence all the way with the union’s contract ? 

Mr. Currr. They have had several strikes. 

Mr. Roseson. But I have not heard any evidence where the opera- 
tors ever insisted on less, of doing less, than the union demanded. It 
seems to me to be a history, particularly on a subsidized line, to meet 
anything that is pressed. 

Mr. Curre. That is not quite correct from our standpoint. You 
have had some very devastating strikes on the Pacific coast. They 
come about because of the failure of the union and employer to agree 
on some increases or some new wage demands. There has not been 
acquiescence at all. 
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Mr. Roseson. It has not been precipitated by the adamant position 
of the subsidized lines ? 

Mr. Curre. No, sir. 

Mr. Roseson. It has been brought on by the others? 

Mr. Curre. The unions present their demands, and the association 
sets together and considers them, and the majority votes. If the 
inajority wants to acquiesce to the demand, they do. 

Mr. Roseson. But is not the resistance largely to the unsubsidized ? 

Mr. Curre. No; not more than the subsidized. I say that because 
we are only subsidized since 1958. We were on the other side of the 
fence up until that period. I cannot say that the subsidized lines in 
any Way precipitated any giveaway program, while we were nonsub- 
sidized. I cannot say that. 

Mr. Roseson. When you are nonsubsidized, you are inclined to re- 
sist them a little. 

Mr. Curre. Subsidized lines resist them as much as anybody. 

Mr. Roseson. That would be interesting to see. 

That is all. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Ray ? 

Mr. Ray. I was interested in your reference to conditions. You 
mentioned the other conditions which the subsidized lines assume. 
Are those conditions burdensome? By that I mean do they interfere 
in any way with the sound dev elopment of the merchant marine? 

Mr. Currr. They overcome any objections by having what we call 
a great number of essential trade routes. We are on trade route 29, to 
Japan, China, Formosa, Indochina, the Philippines. Trade route 30 
goes to the Malays and to Java. Another one goes around the world, 
which the American President Lines has. If we want to move from 
29 into 30, we have to do like anyone else, have a hearing and produce 
facts and figures that the business to Singapore, for instance, is not 
being ¢s arried to the extent that it should be carried on American 
vessels, and that the trade should take another subsidized line. We 
have to produce facts as to why we should be allowed to go to another 
trade. 

Mr. Ray. Does it hamper you in the development of your business 
that you have those conditions ? 

Mr. Currr. Well, to some extent, but you are subsidized to cover a 
certain route. As far as running all over the world, the policy of 
the Shipping Act is that that should not be done. When we first 
started, we were what they call freewheelers. We rolled all over the 
world. We had these big services in the Pacific as we have now. We 
had a service to the Mediterranean. We had an extensive service to 
the Persian Gulf. We carried about half of that pipe that went out 
there to build that pipeline. But later when you take on a subsidy, 
you are going into somebody else’s area. Maybe somebody objected 
to us going to the Mediterranean, which they did, and somebody else 
said we should not go to Singapore and beyond if we are going to be 
a subsidized line and. get atrade route. 

Mr. Ray. That means it is just a question of the business judgment 
as to whether it is better to get the benefit of the subsidy or have the 
freedom. 

Mr. Curre. Not in our particular case. We have been in the Pacific 
all our lives, and we knew eventually we had to have faster ships, have 

voauaie with fine equipment in them, deep tanks, refrigerated space, 
big hatches. We had to have that. In order to do that and buy the 
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Mariners, we had to go for a subsidy. They are too expensive for just 
an ordinary operation. They are well wath while when you get them. 
I think they are a great thing for the marine, and we are happy with 
them. But you cannot eat your cake and have it, too. 

Mr. Ray. Does that mean that you do not have any conditions 
which you think are unnecesary from the point of view of the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. Currre. We have argued about these bulk carrier setups, but 
Maritime, I think, are quite happy with the idea that an attempt is 
being made to utilize more of the Liberty-type vessels, employ more 
people, and to carry more of our bulk business. I said this morning 
in the end you help yourself; you save your freight rates; you save 
your level of rates which is essential to the American merchant marine. 
They are quite receptive, I think, and if we are able to get together 
with the unions so that they are all happy and satisfied with cert: un 
kinds of agreements, then I think Maritime will go in and give the 
whole thing very great help. As a matter of fact, we seem to be the 
optimists of the first nature on guesses, but that is the way we feel. 
I fee] that inside of 6 months we ought to be rolling on it. 

The Cuatrrman. Mrs. Sullivan? 

Mrs. Sutiivan. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Pelly? 

Mr. Petty. Mr. Cuffe, you mentioned a few minutes ago that you 
had a number of refrigerator ships that you operate for the military. 

Mr. Currr. Yes. 


Mr. Petry. What type of ships are those ? 
r 


Mr. Curre. C-2. They were constructed as C-2 freight vessels. 
Then the war came on and they converted them into eltetaanadall ves- 
sels. They are not the very best refrigerator vessels in the world 
because they were converted after they were built. The big ducting 
and pipes run through the compartments instead of being hidden away. 

Mr. Petty. You cet these ships from the Maritime ? 

Mr. Curre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Petty. Are those operations subsidized ? 

Mr. Currr. No, sir. 

Mr. Petry. They are not subsidized ? 

Mr. Curre. No; we pay a charter hire on those vessels. It is all 
based upon 15 percent of the value. I think it amounts to about $800 
a day or a little under $800 a day. 

Mr. Petiy. And the cargo is for the military ? 

Mr. Curre. That is right. 

Mr. Petty. Do you negotiate with the MSTS? 

Mr. Curre. That is r ight. We negotiated originally with the Army 
and now with the MSTS. 

Mr. Petty. Whosetsthe rates? Isit a negotiated rate ? 

Mr. Curre. When we first started after the war—this contr act, inci- 
dentally, was offered to all operators—no one chose to bid on the con- 
tract, except ourselves. As I say, these were converted C—2’s. 

Mr. Petty. Was anybody in the position to bid? 

Mr. Curre. Sure, everybody had the same chance as we did. 

Mr. Petry. The same vessels ? 

Mr. Curre. Sure. It was offered to everybody. Then we got to 

talking about rates with the Army, and they did not know what the 
costs would be and neither did we. We had an agreement to operate 
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them at X dollars a day, whatever the figure was, for 3 or 4 or 5 months 
and see how they did run, and then we would work out a freight 
rate. The freight rate we worked out proved to be about 50 percent 
of the commercial rate. The vessels are subject to recapture from 
the Maritime on the basis of their charter programs, where you get 
50 percent of so much money, and 75 percent, and when you get 
beyond that they recapture 90 percent of your profits. 

Mr. Petxiy. In other words, you operate a reefer ship, we will say, 
from San Francisco to Japan ? 

Mr. Curre. To Japan, to Korea, to Okinawa, and Guam. 

Mr. Petuy. How does that rate compare, for example, with Ameri- 
can mail reefer line rate from Seattle ? 

Mr. Curre. About half, I should say. 

Mr. Petty. Yours is about half? 

Mr. Curre. Our rate on those particular ships is about half. Our 
rates on our own privately owned ships are just the same as the Ameri- 
can Mail Line rate. But the difficulty is on the rates for the military 
installations, when you get to Yokohama, maybe they will divert them, 
and maybe they will hold them in port for sev eral days. After all, 
they prefer to have their cargo all in the vessels. Commercially, you 
are running Yokohama to Manila, and diverting to Okinawa, which 
causes deviation and expense. 

Mr. Petry. It is an odd thing that the American Mail Line, as I 
understand, is subsidized, and yet the freight rate is about twice ? 

Mr. Curre. The American Mail Line hauls commercial cargo. We 
haul commercial cargo now on these vessels. 

Mr. Petty. But you can operate a nonsubsidized ship at about half 
the rate ? 

Mr. Curre. It isallon volume. The military is volume. 

Mr. Petxy. It other words, you get a guaranty of so many tons? 

Mr. Curre. We take our chances on that. 

Mr. Petty. Do you get allocated so many tons so that you know ap- 
proximately what is coming ¢ 

Mr. Curre. You get allocated about 30 days in advance. But the 
ships are used exclusively for the military. We do not carry com- 
mercial cargo at all. They send them wherever they want. They hold 
them wherever they want them. 

Mr. Petty. Are the requirements on crews any different ? 

Mr. Curre. It is the same. We crew the vessels. It is the same 
crews as we have on our own, the same wages, the same conditions. 

Mr. Pexxy. There are some very strange things that I cannot under- 


stand about a steamship operation. Do you make a profit on that 
operation ? 


Mr. Curre. Yes. 

Mr. Penny. It is not subsidized. Yet because you have military 
cargo, you can charge half the rate. You do not have to service so 
many ports as a regular subsidized ship ? 

Mr. Curre. That is right. We will pick up our cargo at Alameda 
and then go to Yokohama. But on others, you will go from Kobe to 
Korea and so on. It is a military operation. That type of operation 
does not fit in very well with berth liners like ourselv es, when we are 
competing with commercial people and commercial carriers, foreign- 
ers, getting to Manila. We want to get to Manila in 12 or 13 days. 
You cannot do it if you are meandering around in Korea. Also, these 
other ships are fully refrigerated, whereas our own ships have 90 000 
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feet of reefer space, and American Mail Line, I am not sure, probably 
has 40,000 or 50,000, At certain times of the year, it is my understand- 
ing that their reefers are fully booked with commercial cargo. 

To take on the military, they have to have a guaranteed number of 
sailings per month, 12 months a year. We give them first call on the 
space, and first call on our own ships. They ship on their own vessels 
to the extent that they can. If some emergency comes in, they might 
ship commercially. 

Mr. Petty. Thank you. 

The Cuainman. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Cutfe, there is one thing that I do not think has 
been made clear here. At the present time you are operating without 
a contract with Mr. Lundeberg; are you not ? 

Mr. Curre. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. That is, for the unlicensed personnel ? 

Mr. Curre. Without a contractor for all the unlicensed, firemen as 
well as sailors and the cooks and stewards. 

Mr. Casry. So the three departments now are operating without 
a contract, and that was by reason of the fact that when the contract 
expired last year, Mr. Lundeberg purposely waited until the marine 
cooks and stewards issue was settled ? 

Mr. Curre. That is probably one of the reasons. He did not know 
how long it was going to take him to have his vote or be certified, and 
the cooks and stewards is a very large union. I suppose that is one 
of the reasons. But it went right on with the conditions that prevailed 
the year previous. 

Mr. Casey. Is it customary out there to work without a contract, 
or is it only because of this peculiar situation ? 

Mr. Curre. There have been many instances where you work with- 
out a contract, but it is generally by agreement that your previous 
contract will apply, that the terms and conditions will apply until 
such time as you negotiate a new one. 

Mr. Casry. What I meant was the fact that for you to wait until the 
rest of PMA has negotiated their contract would only take place if 
you had an agreement that you would be able to continue without 
a contract in that interval. 

Mr. Curre. I do not know what he is going to do. He has just 
started his negotiations. Whether he is going to serve notice on us 
to have a meeting and start negotiating, I do not know. It may have 
happened since I have been away. 

Mr. Casry. The way it happens on the east coast is that when the 
deadline date comes, “No work; no contract.” If you were all under 
contract today, and there was a deadline date coming up, you would 
not really have the opportunity to wait until after the deadline to 
negotiate a contract. You would almost have to get in there along 
with the others; would you not? 

Mr. Curre. In the case of the licensed personnel, we have letters 
from each of the licensed personnel, master mates, engineers, radio- 
men, that on the termination of their present negotiations that they 
are going to go through the 18th of this month, after that they will 
negotiate with us. That is by letter to us. 

Mr. Casry. I have one other thing. You had some figures here this 
morning on the gang shortages in Los Angeles and the ship-hours 
worked and idle in Los Angeles. I believe you have another list of 
statistics on gang shortages in San Francisco; do you? 
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Mr. Curre. Yes. 
Mr. Casey. I would like, Mr. Chairman, to have those inserted in 


full in the record at this point. 
The Cuatrman. They may be inserted. 
(The infurmation is as follows :) 
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Gang shortages, 1955 
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Mr. T. E. CuFFe, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The following received by telephone: 


Day shift Night shift Day shift Night shift 














Date erase | Date | Wat wan 
Work- Vork- | Work- = V ork- 
ing Idle | ing Idle | ing | Idle ing | Idle 
June 10 : 21 6 16 7 || June 23 21 | 8 18 | 5 
June 11 23 3 17 8 || June 24 a 25 | 12 16 13 
June 12 20 6 15 8 || June 25 an 27 | 11 17 | 13 
June 13.___- 23 4 2 6 || June 26 24 | 14 15 1; 
June 14____- : 24 6 18 6 || June 27 | 26 | 16 18 15 
June 15 21 3 19 1 || June 28 22 | 15 | 18 15 
June 16 24 1 20 1 || June 29 22 | 14 | 18 17 
June 17_- 23 4 15 5 || June 30 | 25 14 18 12 
June 18 21 6 16 3 |) July 1 | 22 14 | 20 12 
June 19 | 20 3 15 1 July 2 23 | 10 21 7 
June 20 21 4 16 3 || July 3 | 29 | 3 | 18 | 2 
June 21 19 2 16 2 || July 4 27 | 0 | 14 3 
June 22 23 3 18 4 || July 5 (bloody) 2 | Oe Lirndicnnebkesads 


| 
' ' ' ' 


This is all information as of now. Doubt i if any aclu eemeniiid available 
before noon, Wednesday (Washington time). 


Hyver. 
Mr. Casey. I have nothing further. 


The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Currr. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for the oppor- 
tunity to be here and clear myself. 

The Cuarrman. I hope by mutually working together we might be 
able to accomplish something for the good of all of us. 

Mr. Curre. I am sure you will. I am sure you have done a great 
deal of good already. You may not see it, but we see it. 

The Cuarrman. Of course you know there is a bill introduced in 
the House now to break up that 50-50 arrangement. As I understand, 
one has passed the Senate. 

Mr. Torterson. I am not sure that it has passed the Senate. 

The Cuatrman. It has been reported out of the committee. That 
is what I meant. 

This bill has been introduced into the House and one has been voted 
out of the Senate committee, and they are similar bills. I thought we 
might all be made aware of the situation. 

Thank you very much. 

I am sorry, Mrs. Farrington, if we have had to keep you waiting so 
long. If you will come right up and bring your friends and introduce 
them, we will hear them as you desire. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ELIZABETH P. FARRINGTON, A DELEGATE 
FROM THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Mrs. Farrineron. Mr. Chairman, my name is Elizabeth P. Far- 
rington. Iam the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. 

Mr. Chairman, the problem that you are considering here in the 
committee today is of such vital concern to Hawaii that ‘the people of 
the Territory are deeply grateful to you to be willing to hear our wit- 
nesses from Hawaii today. I do not intend to make any statement 
at all, but I do have here two gentlemen from Hawaii who are very 
well informed about the economy of the islands and the impact of the 
relationships of labor and industry upon that economy. 











L. 
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I would like them to present the attitude and the interest of the 
people of Hawaii in their statements at this time. One of them is Dr. 
James Shoemaker, an economist of wide repute, who has been working 
in the Territory for some years now researching in the problem of 
the economic growth of the Territory and who is very well informed 
upon labor relations. 

The other gentleman is Mr. Richard Wheeler, immediate past presi- 
dent of our Honolulu Chamber of Commerce, who is quite representa- 
tive of the small-business man of the Territory, and who is here to 
speak for the chamber of commerce and their attitude. 

Dr. Shoemaker, at my request, will speak for the people of Hawaii. 

The Cratrman. Doctor, will you please give your full name and 
background for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES H. SHOEMAKER, ECONOMIST AND VICE 
PRESIDENT OF BANK OF HAWAII 


Mr. SHoEMAKER. My name is James H. Shoemaker. I live in Hono- 
lulu, T. H. My special field of work for the past 30 years has been 
the study of economic systems. In this connection I have been a mem- 
ber of the economics faculties of the Government College in Nagasaki, 
Japan; of Harvard University; of Brown University ; and of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. During the war I was Director of “the Enemy 
Potential Division” of the Board of Economic Warfare and later 
Director of the Information and Planning Branch of the Military 
Government Division of the Army. Following the war, I was chair- 
man of the national economic board of the United States military gov- 
ernment in South Korea which formulated the program for rehabilita- 
tion in 1946 and 1947. Of course, that program went down the drain 
when the war occurred in 1950. During 1948 and 1949, I was director 
of Program Coordination Division of the National Security Resources 
Board. All of this work, both academic and governmental, has had to 
do with economic systems and programs for economic development. 

My first work in Hawaii was as director of an economic survey 
of the Territory based on a congressional appropriation for that 
purpose and published under the title “Labor in the Economy of 
Hawaii, 1939.” Later, in 1947, I directed a similar study, also a con- 
cressional study, entitled “The Economy of Hawaii in 1947.” 

Since January, 1950, I have been vice president of the Bank of 
Hawaii and director of its department of business research. My func- 
tion in this work has been to develop studies showing the possibilities 
for economic expansion in the islands and to participate in community 
and governmental actvities designed to bring about expansion. The 
attached testimony is based on these studies of the Hawaiian economy. 

Before going into this, I would like to say that I have listened to this 
testimony today with a great deal of interest, and I recognize the tre- 
mendous importance of shipping. I want to show in this testimony 
that there are interests that, in my view at least, greatly exceed those 
of the management and labor in shipping, which apply to the entire 
economy. of Hawaii. It is toward that group, you might call them 
bystanders, who are deeply affected by any strikes or any other stop- 
pages in shipping, that this is directed. 

First of all, just a quick picture of the size and character of the 
economy, because this is related to the problem of shipping. 

64180—55——24 
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The economy of Hawaii today isa billion dollar a year economy. Of 
this, over $700 millions are derived from Hawaii’s relations with the 
mainland. The four principal items in this income are: (1) goods 
and services for the Defence Establishment; (2) sugar exports; (3) 
pineapple exports; and (4) goods and services for tourists. ae 
these commodity exports, and invisible exports, sold in Hawaii for 
mainland dollars, Hawaii earns the income to buy the some $700 mil- 
lion of goods and services which Hawaii must have to maintain pro- 
duction and living standards in the islands. 

Two-thirds of the food requirements and over nine-tenths of the 
other commodity requirements of Hawaii, including construction ma- 
terials, motor cars, plantation equipment, gasoline, and other fuels, 
electrical appliances, and many other things, must be obtained from 
the mainland. There is your 700 million out of the billion. 

The economy produces an additional $300 million of internal in- 
come, that is, goods and services produced in Hawaii and sold locally 
for use by residents. Some $45 million of this is in the form of farm 
products, beef, pork, poultry, dairy products, and truck farm crops. 
The bulk of it, however, is in the form of local services, electric power, 
telephone service, local transportation, and many direct personal serv- 
ice activities. Even to maintain these requires imports from the main- 
land in the form of animal feeds, fertilizers, buses, powerplants, tele- 
phone equipment, equipment for servicing motor cars, et cetera. 

If you will look at this, you will see that all of this directly ties in 
to shipping. It will thus be seen that practically all economic activity 
in Hawaii is geared to the national economy. In this respect, Hawaii 
is no different from a State. Kansas, for ex ample, produces wheat 
and cattle and exchanges them for the many things that are required 
to maintain production and living standards in that State. Hawaii 
is less dependent on defense activity than San Diego, less dependent 
on tourist trade than Miami and no more dependent on sugar and pine- 
apples than Kansas is dependent on wheat and cattle. 

But in one respect Hawaii differs from any State, its dependence on 
shipping. When shipping is cut off, Hawaii is in a position that New 
York or New Orleans would face if shipping, railroads, and trucking 
services were cut off. Airlines can handle the bulk of our passenger 
traffic needs. But they cannot handle more than a minute fraction 
of our trade needs. Even if they could, the cost would be prohibitive. 

Thus, when shipping is stopped most of the economic activities in 
the islands are paralyzed. This statement can be documented again 
and again in the effects on the economy of the repeated shipping stop- 
pages that have occurred since World War IT. 

Shipping shortages and economic growth: For those who are in- 
terested in the economic growth of Hawaii, the fact that these stop- 
pages have occurred and that the threat of future stoppages remain, 
constitutes a serious impediment. 

Growth in Hawaii is imperative for two reasons. The first of these 
is Hawaii’s dependence on defense activity. If and when there is « 
cutback in defense expenditures in the islands, there must be enough 
strength, stability, and growing power to absorb the unemployment 
resulting from such a cutback. 

The second reason, and the primary reason, is the growing labor 
force in Hawaii. The islands contain an extraordinarily youthful 
population. Over half of all island residents are less than 24 years of 
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age. The present enrollment in the grade schools of Hawaii indicates 
a growth of a little over 50 percent in the size of the graduating high 
school classes duri ing the next 10 years. 

Such a youthful ‘population means a healthy and vigorous economy 
if they can be fully employed, but a disrupted economy if they can- 
not. Growing unemployment in the complex racial community of 
Hawaii could create a fertile field for radical propaganda. The key 
to interracial cooperation, strength, and stability in the Territory is 
fullemployment based on economic growth. 

One of the greatest obstacles to economic growth is the threat of 
future stoppages in shipping. As experience has already demon- 
strated, such stoppages cause mainland buyers of Hawaiian sugar, 
pineapple, and other products to turn to other, more dependable 
sources. 

We heard something about that this morning. They paralyze eco- 
nomic activity within the islands. 

Worst of all they discourage management and venture capital from 
establishing new businesses in the islands. That, I assure you, gentle- 
men, can be documented over and over again. I am ina position where 
I talk with men who are interested in investment and development in 
the islands, Always, when they come to this question of the possibility 
of shipping stoppages, they pause and very often decide negatively. 

Labor, management, and dependable shipping: The prince ipal cause 
of shipping stoppages has been strikes, strikes that can occur In a num- 
ber of different ways, on west coast docks, on the waterfront in Hawaii 
or on the ships. The powerful position of the ILWU has been an 
important factor. In addition to its strength on the west coast, the 
ships and the Hawaiian docks, it dominates the sugar and pineapple 
industries. 

It is not my intention, however, to point a finger of criticism at 
either labor or management. It is rather to emphasize the broad and 
devastating effects on 1 the entire island ec onomy of shipping stoppages. 
The resultant losses in the islands to those who have no direct interest 
in shipping far exceeds any direct loss to either labor or management 
inshipping. Such losses permeate the entire economy. 

If Hawaii is to be a stable economy and a strong outpost of national 
power, there must be growth to sustain full employment. If there is 
to be growth there must be provision for dependable shipping which 
will assure continuity in the economic life in the Islands. 

This is a very broad and simple statement. I assure you that the 
facts within the framework of the statement are far from simple. 
They are very, very complex. I, for one, am sorry that at least some 
of you gentlemen are not going to go out and have a look at the prob- 
lem from inside, because ‘there are a great many angles and a great 
many difficult relationships within this overall statement. But I do 
not believe there is anything controversial about what I have said. 
I think anyone who knows the economy of Hawaii would agree with 
what I have said. 

If there are any questions about any of these facts, I will be glad 
to try to substantiate them with figures. 

The Cuarrman. Over half of the island residents are less than 24 
years of age. What has been going on all this time ¢ 

Mr. Suormaker. That is a very good question, Mr. Chairman. 
First of all, for the Nation half of the population of the United States 
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is less than 30, or approximately 30 is the median age. It is lower in 
Hawaii for two reasons. One is that during the high period of 
unemployment—and, incidentally, that relates directly to the long 
waterfront strike in the summer of 1949, about half of the year, you 
will remember—in the fall and winter of 1949 and 1950, we had an 
all-time high unemployment. During that period there was an out- 
migration and we actually had a decline in the population. When 
people leave the area, generally it is adults that leave. Meantime 
we have a very high birth rate. So with babies coming in and adults 
leaving, you get a high percentage of youthful people in your popula- 
tion. Our birth rate last year was an all-time high. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Ropeson. I was thinking about that same subject you were talk- 
ing about, Mr. Chairman. There are a lot of military personnel over 
there, too, are there not ? 

Mr. SHormaker. Yes. 

Mr. Rosrson. Would that not bring the average down? Or are you 
including the military ? 

Mr. Snormaxer. No, I do not think it affects the average very 
much. There are quite a few rather young men in the military, but 
still the officers are older. I doubt if it affects the average very much. 
I would say that our population figures include dependents of military 
personnel, but do not include the people actually in the Armed Forces. 
That is, the census approach to population. If you want the figures 
including military personnel, it might be a little bit higher. 

Mr. Roreson. Then you are in favor of less stoppages, I take it ? 

Mr. SuHormaker. We certainly are. We really have a problem 
there. 

Mr. Rorrson. Have you any suggestions how we can keep them 
from happening? 

Mr. SHormaker. Well, after listening this morning to some of the 
testimony, I realize that it is an extremely complex problem, and I 
do not think I would want to offer an opinion without studying it 
a good deal more than I have, the various possibilities. I can see a 
number of possibilities, but which are the best I would not know. 
TI think that is a problem of this committee. 

I do think, though, that the committee should give full consideration 
to the interests, which, in my view, are much larger in total than those 
involved directly in management and labor within the shipping indus- 
try. The interests of those that are affected in the Territory by these 
stoppages is a very big and important factor. 

Mr. Roseson. I think we are concerned primarily with the public 
interest. 

That is all. 

The Cnamman. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Atuen. Dr. Shoemaker, there has been some evidence that sea- 
going labor and a good part of it the shoreside and farm labor of 
Hawaii and a good part of it the shoreside stevedoring warehouse 
labor of the mainland is all under one domination in labor circles. 
On the other hand, I have heard it said that on the management side 
there are some financial interests that have to do with both the pro- 
duction of agricultural products, mercantile establishments, and the 
operating of the shipping lines between Hawaii and the mainland. 
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Do those factors have any special complication with regard to the 
problem that the committee is considering or the problem of Hawaii? 

Mr. SuHormaker. Naturally, the fact that a single union dominates 
sugar, pineapples, and shipping, which are the three most crucial 
points in the economy, means that the union has an unusually strong 
position relative to the economy. I am not sure I got the import of 
your question on the other side. 

Mr. Auxen. Is there a similar situation developed which puts the 
health of the economy of the islands into the hands of a very small 
group of people on management and on labor side both ? 

Mr. SHormaxker. Not to anything like the same degree, I would 
say, on the management side. There was a time, I think, if you go 
back into the 1920’s and 1930’s when you might say that. But the 
extent to which mainland firms have moved into Hawaii, particu- 
larly during postwar periods, is quite remarkable, mainland capital. 
I would say that the extent of domination of policy in Hawaii on the 
part of a relatively small group is not nearly so great today as it once 
was, and that this is continuously spreading. You also have the rise 
of a good many new firms within Hawaii in strength and size. The 
tendency has been a spread of the management function, and it is 
continuing today. 

Mr. AuieNn. On the other hand, the control of the situation with 
regard to labor has expanded ? 

Mr. SHormaker. The situation there is utterly different than it 
was before the war. Hawaii was one of the least organized places 
before World War II, and today it is highly organized. 

Mr. Auten. Has that high degree of organization and that cen- 
tralized control added any ‘problem to the difficulties in Hawaii? 

Mr. SHoemaxer. Well, it is the problem, of course, of labor policy. 
In my view, the point at ‘which that becomes a problem to us is in what 
the economists call the marginal] firm, the firm that is just able to meet 
its costs and remain in business. When either the market price of the 
product goes down or costs go up, they go out of business. It seems 
to me irrespective of the position of management, I mean the inter ests 
of management, just looking at it from labor’s own point of view, it is 
not very intelligent self-interest to push the demand enough so that 
enough of these marginal] firms go out of business so that you begin to 
get a rising unemployment level. I think there is a possible danger 
there that that may happen. 

Mr. ALLEN. Theoretic: ally, the economic pressure can be put on the 
producers of agricultural products of the islands by slow downs and 
unloading in San Francisco and Los Angeles as well as economic pres- 
sure applied in the islands directly ? 

Mr. SuHoemaker. I think that is true. 

Mr. Arien. There is that additional complication. 

Mr. SHormaker. Yes, there is. 

Mr. Atten. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Mariur1arp. Dr. Shoemaker, carrying one step further this ques- 
tion of trends where you had increased centralization of labor control 
and perhaps more of a spread of management control, I know there 
has been a lot of effort in Hawaii to diversify Hawaii and not be quite 
so dependent on sugar and pineapples. Has that met with any great 
deal of success? 
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Mr. SHormaker. Yes. I would say these are the directions in which 
we are moving. There has been a very marked, but still very small, 
rise in the export of other tropical fruit products, particularly juices 
in just the last 2 or 3 years, and flowers and foliage. Coffee has been 
up a little. Iam not so sure these recent trends will help it. Locally, 
our internal economy has been increased considerably, The quantities 
of foods that we produce for our own use is the subject there. We have 
stepped up the processing of imported raw materials. For example, 
our garment industry amounted to virtually nothing when the war 
ended and today it is about an eight or nine million dollar industry 
each year. 

Standard Oil of California announced not long ago that they would 
set up a $35 million refinery there, using far eastern crudes, I guess. 
I do not quite understand, but there is something i in the way ‘of a dif- 
ference in the global picture that has made them decide to do that. 
That, of course, is a decided help to us to have the refining operations 
there. 

So all along the line, efforts have been made and are being made. 
One very fundamental one is the development of certain projects for 
water conservation and land development to increase the amount of 
agricultural area available to us. I do not know whether you gentle- 
men know this, but only 7.8 percent of the total land area of Hawaii 
is intensively cultivated, so if we can bring only 2 or 3 additional 
percent of our total land area under cultivation, we can increase 
agricultural production by 25 or 30 percent. 

“Mr. Maruitarp. Would that be likely to take the direction of in- 
creasing agricultural production for consumption in Hawaii or would 
it just mean more sugar and pineapples ? 

Mr. SuHormaker. It might be a little bit more in the way of sugar 
and pineapple, but certainly a little more for local use. But I would 
say the primary development would be in the direction of new agri- 
cultural exports. 

Mr. Marurarp. So this question of the ILWU virtually controlling 
from the labor side, shipping, sugar, and pineapples, is there any 
notable effort for the same union to try to organize any new industry 
that may develop? 

Mr. Suoremaker. To some extent, although in some of the other 
areas the A. F. of L. has been fairly active. The other unions are 
quite small by comparison, you understand. But those are the three 
primary areas in which the ILWU operates. They have moved to 
some extent. 

Mr. Mitier. Would you yield for a question to divert back to that 
land-use problem again ? 

Mr. Mariurarp. Yes. 

Mr. Miuier. Has any land been taken out of pineapple or sugar- 

‘ane to supply the domestic economy of Hawaii? 

Mr. Suormaker. By and large, I think we can say this, that land 
that is good for cane ‘brings us more in the way of food and income 
in sugarcane than it would if we took it away from sugarcane. 

Mr. Mutter. Of course, by law you cannot take it out of sugar- 
cane once you put it into it: can you? 

Mr. SuHormaker. To answer the rest of your question, a consid- 
erable decrease in sugar acreage has occurred over the last 20 years. 
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The primary reason for that has been that wages have gone up so 
considerably that it has been absolutely essential to mechanize. There 
are three types of plantations on which mechanization cannot be ef- 
fected very well. One is where we have very small lava flows that 
run through the fields, some of them not very high but just high 
enough so that you cannot use mechanization. So when we change 
from hand operation to mechanization, such fields had to be given 
up. They are no longer economic. 

Then on the Hamakua coast, on the main island, there are areas 
cut off by deep ravines, and it is difficult to get your areas under cul- 
tivation. In other areas, the land is very steep, and it is difficult to 
use machines. So where it was necessary to give up land operations 
in order to obtain mechanization, such lands went out of sugar. There 
has been a tremendous increase in man-hour output. 

In 1932 there were 54,000 workers on the plantations and we 
reached an all-time high in that year until just 2 years ago, 1953. In 
1953 we exceeded the production of 1932 with only 22,000 ‘workers and 
a smaller acreage. So you can see there has been a real improvement 
in productive efficiency. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions / 

Mr. Petry. I would like to ask one question. 

Doctor, during the west coast disturbances in shipping when the 
members of PMA who have been referred to in previous testimony 
were not operating their ships, does Hawaii get the benefit of any 
foreign shipping ! 

Mr. Suormaker. We catch as catch can, you might say, and get 
shipping where and when we could. We have, to some extent, been 
able to depend on east coast shipping. Occasionally we have been able 
to ge some special contract. But by and large it has been very diffi- 
cult. It got so difficult, for example, in 1949, that we actually had to 
get an agreement from the unions to let cert: ulin very critical items 
come in, ‘liked canned milk for babies and that kind of thing. So it 

can get very critical and quite quickly. 

One reason why it becomes very critical very quickly, I might say, 
is since the war ended we have had a rapid development of food super- 
markets. Prior to that time there was a large storehouse of ware- 
housed wholesale foods, or foods by wholesale concerns. Now the 
tendency is for the supermarkets and the chains to buy directly from 
the mainland in what are called drop loads. They figure out what the 
inventory should be. It is all made up in a single packet for a single 
store. They go right down to the dock and take it off the ship and 
store it. 

Mr. Petty. What I was getting at was do foreign-flag ships operate 
to the islands and are they worked ? 

Mr. Suormaker. I am not sure I can give the answer to that. I 
think occasionally it has been done but it is an exception. To get back 
to this one point, I would like to continue before I drop it. Because we 
- not have the reserve of warehoused wholesale concerns that we once 

had, when we do have a stoppage of shipping, critical shortages in 
food develop very much more quickly than they used to. So it isa real 

problem to us. 

Mr. Petty. Not in any way to minimize the problems of the 
Hawaiian Islands, they are not, in some respects, under the same 
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hazards and difficulties as the Territory of Alaska, where they have 
no resources in the way of foreign ships running there, and, in addi- 
tion, they only have a small season of the year where ships can operate. 
Therefore, as your problems are difficult, I think their’s are even more 
so. 

Mr. Suoemaker. All I know is ours are very difficult. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Do you wish to introduce the next witness ? 

Mr. SHormaker. Mr. Richard Wheeler, here to represent the point 
of view of the Honolulu Chamber of Commerce. He is the immediate 
past president and a businessman of Honolulu. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD H. WHEELER, DIRECTOR, CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF HONOLULJ, T. H. 


Mr. Wueever. Mr. Chairman, my name is Richard H. Wheeler. [ 
am a resident of Honolulu, Hawaii. I am here representing the 
Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu of which organization I am a 
director and past president. I am a small-business man in Hawaii, 
being vice president and manager of Andrade & Co., Ltd., a retail 
men’s furnishing store, located at 1027 Fort Street, in Honolulu. 

The assets of the business are approximately $250,000, and our gross 
annual business is less than $1 million. We employ a total of 40 
employees. Branch shops are located in the Royal Hawaiian, Moana, 
and Breakers Hotels at Waikiki. 

Andrade & Co., Ltd., is a corporation, solely owned by three em- 
ployees, including myself. Outside of the banks with which we do 
business, there is no association either financially or legally between 
Andrade’s and any other island business firms, large or small. 

That is the background. 

In speaking on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu, 
may I explain that it is an organization of 2,850 members represent- 
ing a total of 1,740 business firms, and I think there are 30,000 busi- 
nesses licenses issued in Hawaii, most of which are small-business 
enterprises. I have had the experience of serving as president of its 
retail board, which is the retail merchants’ association in Honolulu. I 
also have had the privilege of serving as president of the Rotary Com- 
mission, a post to which I was appointed by the Governor of Hawaii. 

I am reluctant to take anything but a brief span of time, and that is 
what it will be. 

Hearing the testimony this morning and getting the spirit of this 
committee, I realize that the very problem that I am going to talk 
about will be solved if you solve the problem which you are facing. 
Ours is more or less of a byproduct of the very thing about which you 
are talking. 

The chamber has prepared a brief entitled Hawaii’s need for interim 
shipping service, which I offer for the record at this time, as well as 
a general statement concerning the Territory of Hawaii, its popula- 
tion, government, economic resources and trade with continental 
United States. This latter paper is not a part of our brief but was 
prepared as background information. 
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THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


(Prepared by trade department, Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu, July 1955) 


The Territory of Hawaii is an incorporated Territory, an integral part of the 
United States of America since 1900. It is composed of a group of islands sit- 
uated approximately 2,000 nautical miles west of the North American Continent. 

The 7 major inhabited islands in the Territory have an aggregate land 
area of 6,390 square miles, which may be compared to the combined area of 
the States of Connecticut and Rhode Island (5,957 square miles). The 1950 
census of population listed the population of the Territory of Hawaii as 499,749. 
This is a larger population than that of four States, Vermont, Delaware, Wyo- 
ming, and Nevada. 

The city of Honolulu, on the island of Oahu, is the principal center of popula- 
tion, and the capital of Hawaii. Honolulu is the gateway for virtually all 
passenger traffic, trade and communication between Hawaii and the balance of 
the United States. 

The government of the Territory of Hawaii is similar in most respects to 
State governments in the United States with the exception that at present, the 
Governor, the Secretary (Lieutenant Governor) and Territorial judges are ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States. The bicameral Territorial legis- 
lature, the one Delegate to the United States Congress from Hawaii, and munici- 
pal officials are elected by popular vote. The Congress of the United States has 
before it legislation which will, if enacted, enable Hawaii to become the 49th 
State of the Union. 

Hawaii’s natural resources include its strategic location as a crossroads of 
the Pacific, its fertile agricultural land, and a mild temperate climate. 

The economy of the Territory is based primarily on industrialized agriculture 
(sugar and pineapple), an expanding tourist industry, and provision of services 
to substantial military establishments. Full utilization of its limited resources 
has enabled Hawaii to provide its residents with a high standard of living, com- 
parable in all respects with the average found in the balance of the United States, 
and higher in some respects (such as agricultural wages) than is found else- 
where. 

The Territory’s 2-way flow of commercial and financial transactions with 
continental United States exceeds $1 billion annually. Hawaii is a large pur- 
chaser of goods and services from all of the 48 States. Such purchases of goods 
alone now approximates $400 million a year. Only 10 foreign countries, each 
one with many times Hawaii’s population, make larger gross purchases in con- 
tinental United States than does Hawaii. On a per capita basis, Hawaii is the 
largest offshore customer of the 48 States. 


HawaAlIlI’s NEED FOR INTERIM SHIPPING SERVICE 
(A brief submitted by the Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu, Honolulu, T. H.) 
I. PREFACE 


Unstable labor relations within our maritime industries hold a community of 
a half million citizens under constant threat of economic strangulation. This 
community is the Territory of Hawaii. 

This brief describes the predicament and recommends a solution. 


II. HAWAII’S SHIPPING LIFELINE 
Dependence on shipping 


Hawaii must import 60 percent of its food and practically all of its manufac- 
tured goods and must export its major products. The community is therefore 
almost solely dependent upon ocean surface transportation. While airlines now 
carry more than two-thirds of all passenger traffic, they can handle but an 
infinitesimal part of the two-way flow of goods. Unlike most mainland com- 
munities, there are no practical alternate transportation facilities available 
when Hawaii’s shipping services are halted. 


Evisting services 


There are five American steamship companies serving Hawaii from the west 
coast, east, and gulf coast, and foreign ports, with scheduled commercial cargo 
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services. There are three steamship companies under foreign flags serving 
Hawaii from foreign ports. 

Each year American flag vessels provide scheduled sailings to Honolulu as 
follows: 


a a a a eee Be 215 
ri ae eR INI ee 48 
i mle 53 


Foreign-flag vessels make 30 calls a year. 

Included in the scheduled sailings from the west coast are three passenger 
ships. If present plans materialize, there will be four additional passenger 
vessels serving Hawaii from the west coast within the next 2 years. The majority 
of the freighters arriving from the west coast make calls at other ports in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Interisland freight is handled by a single carrier operating tugs and barges 
serving 5 island ports with 12 sailings per week. 

The tabulation of scheduled commercial cargo service does not include move- 
ment of tankers, bulk cement carriers, miscellaneous calls of tramp steamers, or 
ships requiring bunkers, or vessels carrying military cargo operated by the 
Military Sea Transport Service (MSTS), the Army or the Navy. 

Total tonnage of civilian cargo handled by the Territory’s ports during the 
12-month period April 1, 1954, to March 30, 1955, was 3,336,000 tons. Of this, 
1,534,000 tons were discharged, and 1,802,000 tons loaded at Hawaiian ports. 
(Bulk petroleum and cement tonnage excluded. ) 

Approximately 80 percent of Hawaii’s domestic shipping is with west coast 
ports. 


The postwar record of interruptions to Hawaii's shipping lifeline 


Since World War II, Hawaii's shipping lifeline has not been reliable. During 
the 9-year period, 1946 to 1954, inclusive, the most vital west coast-Hawaii 
services were inoperative a total of 47914 days, or approximately 15 percent’ 
of the time, as a result of 23 labor controversies affecting either movement or 
working of ships. The 9-year record of interruptions follows: 


| Percent of 


| Number of | Inoperative | time inoper- 


Year 





strikes days ative 

Wir aetie mars iy ¥ oF al ae Freed Pe, ie 
1946_.._- 6 81 22.2 
1947__. | 3 | 5 1.4 
1948___ -| 1 | 96 | 26.3 
1949_____- 2 178 | 48.8 
ae 2 3 16 | 4.4 
1952... 6 9015 24.8 
Bee Set Ne F e eee Sts ee eS 1 | 7 | 1.9 
1954_____ 1 6 | 1.6 
9-year total___ 23 | 47914| 114.6 
| —_ 

1 Average. 


Omitted from the above tabulation are several interruptions of Hawaii service 
to and from the east and gulf coast ports, and miscellaneous slowdowns affecting 
less than half of normal cargo movements. The 94-day SUP—PMA “no overtime” 
slowdown resulting from the Pacificus controversy, which ended January 28, 
1955, is also not included. The accumulative effect of this prolonged slowdown 
was, in some respects, as Severe as a major shutdown. 

Of the 23 strikes affecting west coast-Hawaii services, 7 exceeded a week’s 
duration. Three of these were terminated before the 17th day. The remaining 
4 were the 54-day strike of 1947, the 96-day strike of 1948, the 177-day strike of 
1949, and the 63-day strike of 1952. Only one of these, the 1949 strike, involved 
labor negotiations in Hawaii. 

While the above record indicates some improved stability in maritime labor 
relations during 1953 and 1954, statistical accounting cannot fully record the 
effects of strikes. 


Ill, ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF SHIPPING STRIKES ON HAWAII 


The chaotic effects in Hawaii, when its supply lines with the mainland United 
States are cut, are difficult for a nonresident of Hawaii to visualize, for no similar 
situation has arisen, or would be allowed to exist, within the 48 States. 


. During the 4-year period, 1946 to 1949, inclusive, shipping was interrupted 25 percent 
of the time. 
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A shipping or longshore strike that interrupts transportation between Hawaii 
and the mainland creates a far greater economic impact on the Territory than 
does a “national emergency strike” on the mainland. 

The degree of economic impact of a major mainland strike results from the 
number and extent of specific effects. When a strike is of such proportion and 
duration as to merit the designation of a national emergency strike, the impact 
of these specific effects is great. Hawaii’s economy is so sensitive to shippins 
interruptions that the impact is almost immediately felt by every citizen in th- 
Territory. 


Statistical comparisons prove effect 


The following charts and tables show the magnitude of this generalized im- 
pact. They show, for Hawaii and the mainland, the trend in consumer prices, 
retail trade, unemployment, dollar volume of building and construction, and total 
personal income for two periods when Hawaii was cut off from the mainland by 
strike action: the period May—October 1949, when a stevedoring strike was in 
process in Hawaii and the period June-July 1952, when the Pacific maritime 
strike was in process. In addition, Hawaii data on number of tourists ° 
shown. 

CHART I 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 
Index index 
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Note; Index numbers based on May 1949 = 100 with the BLS' CPI lagged two months. 


Source: T. H. Dept. of Labor = Honolulu Consumers’ Price Index 
U. 3. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics - Mainland CPI (old Series) 


From May to October 1949, consumer prices on the mainland not only did not 
rise, but actually fell fractionally. Price trends in Hawaii are a direct reflec- 
tion of mainland prices because such a large portion of goods consumed in Hawail 
are mainland produced. The only significant divergence between the price series 
in the two areas is about a 2-month lag in prices in Hawaii in comparison to the 
mainland, a lag based on the time involved in transportation and handling. With 
the Hawaii consumers’ price index lagged 2 months, this shows that prices rose 
in Hawaii in May—October 1949 by about 3 percent, which means that the real 
income of Hawaii residents was reduced by some 3 percent by price rises when, in 
fact, it should have been increased fractionally by price declines. 

Much the same thing happened in the June—July 1952 period. While prices 
on the mainland were stable, prices in Hawaii rose by more than 1 percent. 
Federal price controls were in effect during this period. The effect of the strike 
on local prices is demonstrated by the fact that the Office of Price Stabilization 
(OPS) issued special regulations (SR 1, CPR 69, Rev. 1; and SR 4, CPR 9, 
Rev. 1) authorizing increased selling prices resulting from increased costs 
brought about by the strike then in progress. 
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Comparing May—October 1949, with May—October 1948, on the mainland, we 
find no change in the dollar volume of retail trade. Other things being equal, 
we would expect no change in Hawaii but presumably because of the strike the 
1949 volume of trade here was in the vicinity of $35 million per month in com- 
parison to the 1948 average of around $40 million—a 12% percent drop. Simi- 
larly, in June-July 1952, compared to June-July 1951, we find the same thing. 
Whereas mainland trade was up appreciably in 1952 over 1951, Hawaii trade was 
down appreciably. 
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On the mainland, unemployment was slightly higher in May—October 1949, 
than in May—October 1948. The rise in unemployment in Hawaii was great, 
from around 10,000 to nearly 30,000, the highest level in Hawaii’s history. In 
the June-July 1952, period, while unemployment on the mainland was below 
the same 1941 period, in Hawaii it was above the same 1951 period. 
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Whereas the level of construction was essentially the same in 1948 and 1949 
(May-—October) on the mainland, during this strike period in Hawaii it declined 
precipitously during the first 4 months of the strike and then recovered some- 
what as a trickle of essential materials came in. But even this recovery left the 
volume of construction activity at the end of the period as only some two-thirds 
of the same period in the prior years. 
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Whereas the rise on the mainland was great during both these periods, the 
decline in Hawaii was such as to constitute a serious encroachment on the stand- 
ard of living of the residents. A 9 percent decline in income with a 3 percent 
increase in prices, when income should have risen by 4 to 5 percent and prices 
should have fallen slightly is a striking measure of the diverse trends in Hawaii 
and the mainland during the 1949 waterfront strike. 
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Loss of markets——Markets for many millions of dollars’ worth of Hawaii's 
basic products have been lost as the result of shipping interruptions. 

It must be emphasized that Hawaii is vulnerable to transportation disruptions, 
not only because of its geographical location but also because of the very nature 
of the goods and services it can produce. 

The basis of Hawaii’s economy is sugar, valued at approximately $140 million ; 
pineapple, approximately $100 million: services to tourists, approximately $50 
million, and income from expenditures of military forces, approximately $270 
million. 

Domestic sugar producers, including Hawaii, are protected by marketing 
quotas. But there is a world surplus of sugar, and when Hawaii sugar cannot 
be delivered, consumers promptly receive and consume other sugar. Hawaii’s 
normal market is the Western States but when requirements in that market 
must be met from other areas, Hawaiian sugar, finaily coming to market after 
a shipping stoppage, must be sent at great cost to far more distant areas. A 
permanent loss of markets has frequently resulted when consumers, especially 
commercial consumers, have consistently been unable to get Hawaiian cane 
sugar. 

While Hawaii once produced virtually all of continental United States’ supply 
of canned pineapple and pineapple products, production has been increasing else- 
where, and Hawaii now supplies only about 75 percent. Furthermore, pineapple 
while now a common staple of diet, is not a necessity and competes with a wide 
and expanding range of fruit products. When the consumers cannot get Hawaiian 
pineapple, other pineapple or other fruits are consumed. 

The same example applies to tourism. When tourists are discouraged from 
making trips to Hawaii, they have a wide choice of other areas to visit, and the 
business which might have come to Hawaii is gone. News of shipping strikes, 
although airlines continue to function, brings prompt and extensive cancellations 
of tourists’ reservations for Hawaii. 

Purchases of goods by the miiltary forces stationed in Hawaii approximate 
$30 million annually. This supply function is a substantial portion of the distribu- 
tive commerce of Hawaii, with more than 800 individual firms participating in 
its development. Prmary obstacle to increased local procurement is the fear 
of military commanders that local suppliers will be unable to carry out their 
contracts due to unreliable commercial shipping. Since the military operates 
its own shipping service (MSTS) local suppliers are bypassed in favor of west 
coast suppliers. 

Furthermore, a substantial portion of the local suppliers’ normal military 
market is lost due to threats of strikes or actual strikes, when the military trans- 
fers its procurement of these items to the west coast. This loss of business also 
represents a loss of these cargoes to the American merchant marine. 

Business losses and failures.—All business firms operating within the Territory 
have felt the effects of maritime strikes and the ever-present threat of a strike. 

The cost of doing business is normally higher in Hawaii than in the continental 
United States, due to the greater distance from supply and market centers. How- 
ever, unreliable shipping has increased these costs with requirements for larger 
protective inventories and substantial transshipment and storage costs for strike- 
bound cargoes. 

During the 63-day Pacific maritime strike of 1952, the Hawaiian sugar in- 
dustry estimated direct increased costs, through such factors as emergency 
storage and refinery shutdown, at $1,785,000. This is, of course, a small part cf 
the total indirect cost through loss of markets, employment and other factors. 

Dairy, hog and poultry farmers have suffered severely from feed shortages 
and have been forced to kill off part of their livestock. Both large and small 
farming has been hard hit by recurrent insecticide and fertilizer shortages. 

Many small-business failures in Hawaii can be directly attributed to ship- 
ping stoppages. Unable to secure inventories, and with working capital de- 
pleted, these firms have been forced out of business. 

These and other adverse effects on business enterprises, resulting partially 
from the unreliability of shipping have contributed to low corporate income 
in Hawaii, a decline in local stock transactions, the tightening of bank credit, 
a shortage in venture capital and a moderate outmigration in postwar popula- 
tion. 
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Effects of threatened strikes also severe 


The effect of strikes is clearly set forth in The Economy of Hawaii in 1947’ 
as follows: 

“The economy of Hawaii is much more susceptible to * * * ‘shipping stop- 
pages’ than a mainland community of similar size would be. The extreme vul- 
nerability of the island economy was clearly demonstrated in the spring of 1947 
when * * * a shipping strike (was threatened) in June. As early as April, 
business firms began to cancel their advance orders for merchandise from the 
mainland. This was due to the fact that, during the strike in the autumn of 
1946, merchandise delivered to west coast docks for shipment to Hawaii re- 
mained there during the strike while the purchasers were billed for the invoiced 
goods which they could not sell. New business firms and small firms could not 
afford to pay for merchandise not actually in physical inventory and, rather 
than run the risk of bankruptcy, they canceled orders. This later resulted in a 
loss of sales on such merchandise and created shortages of various types of 
consumer goods in the Territory. 

“As soon as the shipping strike was threatened in 1947, practically all of the 
construction contracts that were in negotiation were postponed and even con- 
struction which was to start in April or May was held up because neither the 
owner nor the contractor wished to assume the risk of starting projects when 
there was no reasonable assurance that the materials for completing them could 
be obtained. 

“These developments, in turn, affected employment and, in a number of ways, 
affected both wholesale and retail trade. It is significant that the banks tight- 
ened credit throughout the Territory as soon as the possibility of a strike in June 
became known. 

“In the end the strike did not materialize, but the fact that even the threat 
of such a strike was so serious that its effect reached beyond shipping and steve- 
doring into financial, industrial and trading enterprises throughout the Territory 
clearly indicates the * * * ‘predimacent’ * * * in Hawaii.” 


Effects on Hawaii's future 


The islands’ vital statistics indicate that the labor force will increase by more 
than 20 percent in the next decade. A disproportionately large percentage of 
the Hawaiian labor force is currently employed by military establishments. A 
change in the world situation may bring a considerable reduction in such em- 
ployment in the years ahead. 

The Hawaii labor force is, as a whole, far less mobile than in continental 
United States, where workers can get to work by an inexpensive trip of a few 
hundred miles by train, auto, or bus. For most persons born in Hawaii, mov- 
ing elsewhere imposes formidable economic and psychological problems. 

It is imperative that new economic activity be stimulated if Hawaii is to 
absorb its growing labor force. This will require substantial investments in 
new product development and production facilities. Enterprisers have been 
reluctant to risk their venture capital in Hawaii because of market and supply 
uncertainties. A way must be found to renew their confidence in Hawaii’s future. 

Thus, it is vital to Hawaii, if it is to continue in the American pattern, 
that an abnormal and oppressive burden upon its economy, such as the pres- 
ent hazardous shipping situation, be corrected. 


IV. HAWAII’S GREATEST NEED—A SOLUTION 


It is obvious that the situation described in the foregoing section would not 
long be tolerated in any of the 48 States. It need not be tolerated in Hawaii. 

The long-range solution to this problem lies in the creation of stable labor 
relations in the American maritime industries. There are some indications that 
progress is being made toward this objective, but it is equally apparent that 
this process will be time-consuming. The scars of years of bitter strife cannot 
be erased overnight. 

The responsibility for developing effective collective bargaining in the maritime 
industries lies with the ship operators, maritime labor unions, and the agencies 
of Government concerned with the creation and administration of labor laws. 
All such groups must be encouraged to continue their efforts in working out 
the long-range solution—stability. 


_? Extract from The Economy of Hawaii in 1947, by James H. Shoemaker; p. 186, bulletin 
No. 926, U. S. Department of Labor, transmitted to Congress January 29, 1948. 
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In the meantime, it is inconceivable that the economic life of an American 
community should continue to be weakened and therefore jeopardized by numer- 
ous prolonged strikes. Irrespective of the issues which may be involved, and 
without prejudice to the position of parties to a maritime labor dispute, the 
health, safety, and welfare of Hawaii’s people command precedence over the 
objectives of individuals and groups responsible for provision of shipping services 
to the Territory. 


Interim service—the solution 


The people of Hawaii should not, and need not, be subjected to critical short- 
ages of essential commodities at times when Hawaii’s normal shipping lifeline 
fails to function. 

When shipping facilities cease to operate, the Territorial and Federal Govern- 
ments must discharge their implied responsibility, without regard for the 
cause, by taking steps to provide interim service. Territorial laws delegate this 
responsibility to the Governor of Hawaii. While no Federal legislation at pres- 
ent directs Government action, the Government has, under its ownership and 
operation, vessels capable of supplying most of Hawaii’s needs on an interim 
basis (Military Sea Transport Service). There are no apparent legal restric- 
tions barring use of these vessels for this purpose during recognized emergencies 
and, in fact, such vessels have been put to limited use in supplying emergency 
relief shipments to Hawaii during past maritime tieups. 

Fulfillment of the intent of existing Territorial laws and fullest practical 
utilization of available Government-operated shipping would require coordinated 
advance planning by both Federal and Territorial governments. This advance 
planning should be accomplished at a time removed from the pressure of an 
existing or impending shipping stoppage. 

Experience gained during past shipping interruptions indicates that critical 
shortages in essential foods and feeds normally develop in Hawaii within 3 weeks 
of such an interruption. Practical, logistic timing problems dictate the necessity 
for implementation of emergency shipping plans no later than 7 days following 
inception of a tieup, if these critical shortages are to be avoided. Those respon- 
sible for providing interim services must be alerted on the initial day of a mari- 
time tieup. The state of emergency placing these services into full force should 
be officially proclaimed no later than the 7th day, irrespective of apparent prog- 
ress of pertinent labor negotiations. 

In its initial stages, space in emergency shipping should be allocated to those 
most essential commodities known through experience to be in short supply, 
and in quantities calculated to eliminate any threat of the development of serious 
prolonged shortage. Subsequent cargoes should include, in addition to these 
commodities, other items necessary for maintenance of as near normal supply 
as is practical. Should the interruption be prolonged, it should be an objective 
of those responsible for the provision of interim service to so arrange ship sched- 
uling that it may include, by the third month of such operation, a wide range 
of “desirable” as well as “necessary” commodities to avoid, to the greatest 
extent possible, economic disaster to individuals and firms who are engaged in 
“less-than-essential” activities. 

In providing interim service, neither the Federal nor Territorial Governments 
should lease, seize, or employ the facilities or labor of parties to the dispute which 
has created the emergency. Freight tariffs, tolls, rates of pay and conditions 
of transit in existence at the inception of the interuption should be maintained 
throughout the period of interim service. Cost for providing such interim 
services in excess of revenues derived from collection of existing commercial 
tariffs and fees, including the costs of unforeseen contingencies and the trans- 
shipment of cargo from Oahu, which would normally have been discharged at 
neighbor island ports, should be borne by the Territory of Hawaii. This policy 
is justified by the protection it will afford all island consumers. 

This solution is advocated in a policy statement relative to interruption of 
Hawaii’s shipping lifeline adopted by the board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Honolulu, March 24, 1955. Subsequently, this statement has been 
endorsed by the Kauai Chamber of Commerce, Lihue, Hawaii; the Maui Chamber 
of Commerce, Wailuku, Hawaii; the Molokai Chamber of Commerce, Kaunakakai, 
Hawaii; the Hawaii Island Chamber of Commerce, Hilo, Hawaii; the Chamber 
of Commerce of Wahiawa, Wahiawa, Hawaii, and the Japanese Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry of Hawaii, Hilo, Hawaii. 

Adoption of these principles by the Territorial and Federal Governments 
would provide maximum protection to the citizens of Hawaii against being un- 
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justly deprived of commodities essential to their health, safety, and welfare and 
the opportunity to engage in the economic activity of their free choice. 


Two approaches to the adoption of this solution 


Through legislation—On April 29, 1953, the Chamber of Commerce of Hono- 
lulu submitted testimony to the Senate Labor Committee, 82d Congress of the 
United States, in support of a proposed Offshore Shipping Services Act. This 
proposed legislation was drafted for the chamber following a detailed study of 
the problem by a special committee. Its adoption by the United States Congress 
was requested by the 27th Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii in SCR 26, 
(adopted April 10, 1953). It proposed provision for interim service by the 
Federal Government upon proclamation of an emergency by the President of 
the United States made after such a request by the Governor of the Territory 
of Hawaii. 

Significant provisions of the proposed Offshore Shipping Services Act were— 

1. To avoid questions as to whether it would be “really necessary” to 
invoke the act or whether the interruption of shipping services was suffi- 
ciently Severe, the application of the act was made mandatory whenever 
30 percent of the normal shipping services were interrupted for a period 
in excess of 7 consecutive days. Lesser interruptions would have to be 
borne by the community. Studies which were made showed that loss of 
more than 30 percent of normal shipping for more than 7 days produced 
the serious disruptions which the act was designed to prevent. 

2. Shipping services were defined as meaning ocean transportation and 

attendant stevedoring and terminal services, as interruption of any one 
would stop the flow of commerce. 

3. The Government was not required to provide more than enough service 
to restore commerce to the 70 percent level. It was first required to use 
its own facilities and personnel to the fullest possible extent. Use of private 
competitive facilities and personnel, although possibly necessary in some 
cases might cause discrimination against the striking employees or the 
struck employer to a greater extent than would be the case if only govern- 
ment facilities and personnel were used. 

4. In order to avoid direct Government intervention in the dispute, the 
yovernment was not allowed to lease, rent, or charter (and there is no 
power to seize) the facilities of any employer engaged in the dispute. It 
could not employ the services of any employee engaged in the dispute. Fur- 
there in order to guard against Government operations favoring one party 
to the dispute, the Government was not to change the wages, hours, and 
working conditions thereto prevailing in the trade, or withhold union dues 
or negotiate a collective bargaining agreement. To avoid penalizing parties 
who might be engaged in a labor dispute (in the traditional sense) which 
did not directly concern them, or which was in violation of existing collec- 
tive bargaining agreements, the act defined “engaged in a labor dispute” 
to exclude (@) an employer whose employees were engaged in a jurisdic- 
tional strike, secondary boycott, or other concerted work interruption not 
directly related to their wages, hours, or working conditions; (0) an em- 
ployer whose employees were on strike in violation of a valid existing col- 
lective bargaining agreement; and (c) employees who were locked out in 
violation of a valid existing collective bargaining agreement. 

5. Government operations were to cease as soon as the employers operat- 
ing the interrupted services notified the President that 70 percent of normal 
services was again available. It was felt that the employers concerned 
were the persons best able to determine whether their services could again 
be operated. 

6. The provision forbidding interference with Government operations were 
similar to that in the War Labor Disputes Act (50 U. S. C., sec. 1501), with 
the addition of picketing. 

The proposed bill may not have been perfect from the standpoint of either 
the community, the Government, the employer, or the employee. However, it 
was believed to be better than other possible legislative alternatives, and would 
have furnished the emergency relief required by communities which have been 
almost helpless in the face of shipping disruptions. Because the act was limited 
to Hawaii and Alaska (which have special problems due to their dependence 


on ocean shipping) it did not provide a pattern or a precedent for legislation 
affecting other areas. 
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Unfortunately, at the time the “Offshore Shipping Services Act” was proposed 
to the Senate Labor Committee, that committee was considering possible amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act, including a specific amendment which would have 
included maritime strikes affecting Hawaii within the definitions of “national 
emergency strikes” of that act. 

The latter amendment was not deemed adequate by those familiar with the 
problem and was not adopted, but later consideration of the proposed “Offshore 
Shipping Services Act,” at a time when labor legislation was being considered, 
proved unsuccessful. 

There is general skepticism in Hawaii as to the practicability of resolving the 
interim shipping issue through legislative provisions. Therefore, no additional 
efforts have been made to advance this proposal. 

Through administrative cooperation.—The present position of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Honolulu is that an effective interim service, essentially as was 
proposed in the “Offshore Shipping Services Act,” can be provided without new 
Federal legislation. As has previously been pointed out, Territorial laws already 
grant broad powers to the Governor of Hawaii during strike emergencies. 

Act 21 of the Special Session Laws of Hawaii, 1949, states in section 2, in part: 

“Powers in an emegency.—In the event the Governor declares that an emer- 
gency as defined in section 1 exists, he or his authorized representatives, in order 
to make available commodities necessary to the public health, safety, or welfare, 
may: 

“(a) Whenever the availability of shipping space depends upon determina- 
tion, by the Governor or his authorized representatives of the emergency needs 
of the population, allocate such space to and among the types of commodities and 
consignees, such distribution of space among consignees to be upon an equitable 
basis so far as reasonably practicable. 

“(b) Charter or affreight a ship or ships, make any other arrangements, in- 
cluding contracts of guaranty, for the procurement of ships and any other means 
of transportation, and transport cargoes to the Territory. Cargoes from the 
Territory may be transported on any return voyage. 

“(e) Purchase and resell, or otherwise distribute commodities.” 

Act 209 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1951, states in part: 

“SECTION 1. Findings and declaration of legislation.—The health, safety, and 
welfare of the people of the Territory of Hawaii are absolutely dependent on the 
uninterrupted movement of goods and commodities between the Territory and 
continental United States. The great bulk of this commerce necessarily moves 
by ocean shipping. Consequently, any interruption in the free flow of ocean 
commerce between the Territory and the continental United States is of vital 
concern to the people of the Territory. Such interruptions may be caused by the 
failure of ships to move between the Territory and the continental United States 
or the failure of ships to be loaded or unloaded in the Territory or in the conti- 
nental United States. Whatever the cause, disruptions in ocean transportation 
have been extremely damaging to the public health, safety, and welfare and have 
resulted in Territorial emergencies. Experience has proved the necessity for 
affirmative action by the government in the event of such emergencies. Strikes 
in the stevedoring industry have proved particularly damaging to the public 
health, safety, and welfare. While the national policy in labor relations and the 
desirability of leaving employers and employees in the industry to conclude their 
agreements through collective bargaining and to resolve their differences by con- 
ference and through voluntary mediation and conciliation are recognized, and 
while the relations between such employers and employees may not be regulated, 
nor their respective rights and duties under Federal law affected, by the legisla- 
ture, the government nevertheless is not powerless to deal with such Territorial 
emergencies, whether caused by industrial disputes in the industry or otherwise. 
The people of the Territory have the right of self-preservation. It is therefore 
the intent of this Act that, in the public interest and for the public health, safety, 
and welfare, the government shall undertake to provide stevedoring services, to- 
gether with all related services (including terminal services) incidental to the 
loading, unloading, arrival and departure of vessels at ports in the Territory of 
Hawaii, in the event of Territorial emergencies arising as the result of an inter- 
ruption in the furnishing of stevedoring services by industry. 

“The provision of this Act shall be applicable only in the event of the existence 
of a Territorial emergency. This law shall be deemed an exercise of the police 
power of the Territory for the protection of the public health, safety, and wel- 
fare, but to that end of the legislature hereby exercises not only the police 
power but the power of eminent domain and all other applicable powers of the 
government of the Territory of Hawaii.” 
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Both of these laws appropriate the necessary funds and grant the Governor 
authority to make such advance investigation and provision as will enable their 
effective implementation in times of a shipping interruption. Since their adop- 
tion, however, and in the absence of advance planning, it has been impractical 
for the Governor to use these powers during shipping emergencies. 

There appear to be no legal restriction preventing Hawaii, in times of emerg- 
ency, from having the use of Military Sea Transport ships, or other federally 
owned ships which could be used for these purposes, under the direction of the 
President. 

During prolonged shipping interruptions, the latest occasion being the 63-day 
Pacific maritime strike in 1952, MSTS and military supply ships have trans- 
ported relief cargoes to Hawaii upon the request of the Governor of Hawaii. 

Due to the absence of advance planning and delays in requesting such emerg- 
ency assistance, the effectiveness of this shipping was minimized. Allocation of 
cargoes aboard these ships was controlled by an “emergency food committee” 
appointed by the Governor. Cargoes were limited to essential foods and animal 
feeds which, by the time of their discharge, were in extremely short supply. The 
yovernor’s emergency food committee, in allocating space aboard a schednled 
ship, rarely had the information indicating whether additional space would be 
available. This led to such uncertainties that there were excessive demands for 
space for specific commodities on each scheduled ship. No provisions were made 
for return cargoes of island products. 

In all instances, these makeshift services, performed without advance plan- 
ning, resulted in substantially increased costs to island consumers and loss to 
the government agencies performing this service. 

It is the opinion of the Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu that the weak- 
nesses incident to the past handling of emergency shipping could be eliminated 
and that provisions for an effective interim service can be established through 
administrative cooperation. 

Accordingly, the chamber has urged the Governor of Hawaii to explore with 
the executive branch of the Federal Government the practicability of estah- 
lishing plans for effective utilization of available government shipping during 
future strike emergencies. The Governor has also been urged to initiate the 
detailed advance planning necessary to utilize effectively such shipping as can 
be made available for an interim service and to enable him to make practical 
use of his emergency powers granted by Territorial statute. 

While this proposed solution to Hawaii’s most immediate problem does not 
contemplate adoption of new Federal legislation, sympathetie congressional rec- 
ognition of Hawaii’s needs can be most helpful in securing like recognition and 
action by the administrative branches of government. 


Vv. CONCLUSIONS 


I. The economy of the Territory of Hawaii has been and is continuing to be 
jeopardized by unstable labor relations within the maritime industries. 

II. The extent and seriousness of this predicament are sufficient to warrant 
adoption of unique remedies. 

III. Provisions for a standby Government-operated interim shipping service are 
needed to protect the health, safety, and welfare of the people of Hawaii. 

IV. A practical interim service can be provided without legislative action 
through cooperative action among executive branches of the Federal and Terri- 
torial Governments. 

V. Successful operation of interim service, whether provided administratively 
or legislatively, will require extensive, detailed advance planning. 

VI. The long-range solution to this problem lies in the development of stable 
labor relations within the American maritime industries. 


Mr. Wueerrrr. The brief to which I referred contains facts and sta- 
tistics which point up the unique situation facing the citizens and busi- 
ness people of Hawaii. Asan example, in chart IT on page 8, you will 
note that during the 177-day Hawaiian longshoremen’s strike in 1949. 
retail trade volume, as recorded by the Territorial tax collector’s office 
dropped 12.5 percent. While the tax collectox’s figures indicate trends 
in retail trade, his figures cannot be directly compared with such indi- 
eators as are produced by the Federal Reserve Board and the United 
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States Department of Commerce reflecting department-store sales and 
retail trade volumes. 

I have worked with Dr. Shoemaker on retail trade analysis in Hono- 
lulu and I can assure you that retail sales dropped more than 12.5 per- 
cent. If you do not mind me departing a little bit from the prepared 
statement, in our own business, I can show you in 1949, 1952, and again 
in the slowup with regard to the Pacific, our retail business in our store 
dropped very, very sharply. In 1949 it dropped so sharply that we 
were stuck with some $60,000, and if you will look at our overvolume 
you will know that is important, Christmas merchandise, carried over 
to the next year. Because of that inventory which we faced, and with 
limited capital, the problem of paying for it, the bank, represented by 
my very good friend, Dr. Shoemaker, withdrew our line of credit. 
Had it not been possible for me to go out and get additional capital 
and get support from another cialis organization, our company 
would have failed as a result of the 1949 strike. 

In 1952, I can show you the same drop. By that time we were a 
little better stabilized and made it. This last slowup of 90 days for 
the Pacificus, $30,000 was carried over to the first of the year from 
Christmas; and right now we are pressed for capital to pay bills for 
spring merchandise because of that shipping slowup. I know that 
Dr. Shoemaker, with his experience in the bank, knows that every 
time the credit committee sits around and discusses a local firm, they 
have to take cognizance of the inventory position and the indebted- 
ness of that firm. 

Many, many times, and it can be documented, the problems of in- 
debtedness and inventory go to strike. I know that even in those 
large companies, their problems, although not as critical, are real 
problems which they have to face in a financial w ay. 

I can assure you that over-the-counter retail sales are depressed 
more than 12.5 percent by such a strike. A chart of my firm’s gross 
sales during the postwar period would show that our sales volume 
at the same period as indicated in the charts in the brief were down a 
good deal more. 

Fortunately, we are still in business, but case after case could be 
cited of individuals and firms that were not able to weather financially 
the reverses they suffered during these strikes. Poultry and dairy 
farmers had to kill off sizable portions of their livestock due to feed 
shortages; many small island manufacturers were forced out of busi- 
ness through the lack of necessary raw materials or markets for their 

products. These examples are discussed in the brief submitted. 

The principal reason for my appearance is to point out the neces- 
sity for a remedy to a situation which places the economic life of our 
entire community under constant jeopardy. We realize that the long- 
range solution is the establishment of stable labor relations within 
the maritime industry. We are not advancing any recommedations 
as to how this can be accomplished, for we recognize that it will take 

considerable review. 

During my year as president of the chamber of commerce, I organ- 
ized a group of directors of the chamber and other business leaders to 
make a tour through the four major islands of the Territory. It was 
toward the very thing which you asked about, Mr. Maillard, the de- 
velopment of new industries. Every place we went, and I think 
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Dr. Shoemaker was on at least two of those trips, every time we sat 
down to discuss what we can do to help Hawaii’s economy we were 
asked questions about the shipping problem. People did not want to 
do this, and they were afraid to risk capital because of the unstable 
labor relations. I sincerely wish that you could come out, at least 
some subcommittee of this group, and make an on-the-site investiga- 
tion of not the labor relations out there, but what the lack of shipping 
does to a community of 500,000 souls, and visit those outside islands 
where the effect is even more dramatic in some cases than in Honolulu. 
I sincerely offer that as a suggestion. 

In the meantime, we feel that it is time that both the Territorial 
and Federal Government took cognizance of this situation and re- 
moved our fate from among the stakes on the collective-bargaining 
table. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu, along with seven other 
chambers, within the Territory, believes that the solution for our 
problem lies in provision of a Government- -operated interim shipping 
service. In 1948, the chamber presented a proposed Offshore Shipping 
Services Act to the Senate Labor Committee. It was the intent of 
this act to provide for interim shipping through legislation. The 
details of this proposal are outlined in our brief. 

The proposed Offshore Shipping Services Act was actually never 
introduced to the Senate as a bill, nor was it given serious considera- 
tion. We believe this resulted from the fact that the committee was 
considering labor legislation at the time, principally amendments to 
the Taft- Hartley Act. The proposed Offshore Shipping Services Act 
was not labor legislation. The proposal for interim service is based 
on the protective s needs of a community and specifically contains pro- 
visions which remove the operation of such a service as far as is prac- 
tical from the field of labor negotiations or labor relations. 

If I might mention Alaska, 1 agree that Alaska is certainly facing 
the same critical problem that we are facing. But the population of 
500,000 on the most isolated group of populated islands in the Pacific, 
it seems to me, has no American community to compare that is so sensi- 
tive to labor disruptions in the field of shipping than is our own island 
of Hawaii. 

However, at the present time, the chamber is not advocating new 
Federal legislation as a means of solving this problem. We are of 
the opinion that essentially the same end may be reached through the 
development of administrative cooperation between the executive 
branches of the Territorial and Federal Governments. As our brief 
points out, the Governor of the Territory of Hawaii already has broad 
emergency powers specifically granted him by the Territorial legisla- 
ture for this purpose. U nfortunately, however, he has been unable 
to control the other end of the line and has no ships under his control. 

When we talk about emergencies, we are not talking about a 1-, 2-, 
or 3-day strike. We are t talking about a strike that goes beyond a 
7-day period and becomes a real threat to the economy of the Territor y. 

Their use for this purpose has been minimized primarily due to the 
absence of advance planning on the part of either the Territorial or 
Federal agencies involved. 

Weare asking now for that advanced planning. 

What we are advocating i is simply provisions for an extension and 
expansion of such emergency shipping services in the future. We feel 
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that the Territorial and Federal executive agencies involved should 
reach an agreement on the availability of ships at a time when no 
shipping strike is in progress nor when one is imminent. These 
agencies should determine how these ships should be operated during 
the time of an emergency. We realize that a tremendous amount of 
detailed advance planning will be required to insure that a most 
equitable and practical plan be put into operation. For this reason, 
we are urging that this planning be undertaken immediately. 

While this proposed solution to Hawaii’s most immediate problem 
does not contemplate adoption of new Federal legislation, sympa- 
thetic congressional recognition of Hawaii’s needs can be most helpful 
in securing like recognition and action by the administrative branches 
of government. 

I repeat the invitation to come out to Hawaii at a time when there 
is no strike in progress, when you can get the feeling of the people 
at the time when they are not under the stress of strike. 

There is only one other thing I would like to add. When the ques- 
tion was asked with regard to new industries, the thought occurred to 
me that we should at this meeting mention the growing importance of 
our tourist trade. If sugar is $160 million—is that close /—and pine- 
apple is $120 million, our income from tourism is around $60 million 
from last year. We have just completed a series of meetings in Hono- 
lulu and we came to the belief that with proper planning, tourism in 
Hawaii can exceed within 10 years the volume of dollars received 
from sugar in the last year. 

In other words, tourism can develop to where it is $75 million, $100 
million, or $125 million, and the highest estimate was $160 million. 

Was that your estimate, Doctor ? 

Mr. Suormaxer. About $130 million in 10 years. 

Mr. Wueeter. That is how important tourism is. 

Anytime there is a threat of a strike, or a disruption of a shipping 
service, it is true that they can go by air but somehow people, and 
that is part of the romance of Hawaii, feel that Hawaii is out in the 
Philippine Islands some place, and when the shipping is disrupted, 
they are reluctant to go, even by air when they know they can get 
back. They are afraid they will not be able to get the proper kind 
of food or not get their trunks shipped back. 

When a strike affects an area hike Hawaii, they are affected, gen- 
tlemen. 

I noticed you smile when I mentioned romance, and the Philippines. 
I may say that I made a telephone call from Westchester last night, 
and the operator said “Honolulu? Is that in the Philippine Islands 2” 

So that is why I said it. 

If there are any questions, I will be glad to answer them. 

The CuHarrMan. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. TottErson. The picture that the witness has painted causes 
me to hope that the chairman will send a committee over there some 
day. 

The CuarrmMan. The gentlemen overlooked that proposition last 
year himself. 

Mr. TotieFson. We are more forward looking now. 

The CuatrMan. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. TotteFson. Mr. Chairman, I do have a question of the witness. 
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Mr. Wheeler, this interim shipping service that you propose, and 
where you have suggested the possibility of the Government operating 
an MSTS type of service during an emergency, with one man having 
charge of the sailors and also the shore-side unions you would still 
have the problem of getting the ships unloaded once they got there. 

Mr. Wureter. The Governor has the power now to provide steve- 
doring services in periods of strike. That is explained in the brief. 

Mr. Totuerson. The question occured to me as you were reciting 
this proposal. 

Mr. Wueever. We have our end fixed. We will run into difficulty 
on the coast in that regard, of course. P 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Auten. That is the question I was going to bring up. What 
difference does it make which end you get tied up on? You would 
be just as seriously affected by a refusal to handle the cargo on the 
mainland as you would be by a refusal to handle it on the island. 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, the handling of cargo on the mainland could 
be the real problem which would bother us even though we had MSTS 
shipping. At our end, we can take care of the end point there, and we 
have. In the recent strike, we did have some cargoes moved by MSTS 
and some of them were unloaded at Pearl Harbor where no civilian 
gangs were working at the time. Others were unloaded in Honolulu 
harbor. We now have assurance that we will unload them in Honolulu 
harbor. We assume that MSTS ships could be loaded in certain 
areas in coast ports. 

Mr. Auten. I think that would depend somewhat on the nature 
of the cargo, as to where they were loaded. 

Mr. Wueeter. That is right. 

Mr. Atten. Do you have any political complications coming up in 
this tie-up of labor-management ? 

Mr. Wuerter. Do we have any ? 

Mr. Auten. Yes, which would militate through political circles 
to offset the efforts that you would like to make through the Governor. 

Mr. Wieeter. No; we have just completed our session of the legis- 
lature and there were no complications as a result of the session just 
completed. 4 

We will not have another session for 2 years unless a special session 
is called. So the act which does give us that relief is still in effect in 
the Territory. oo Sie 

Mr. Auxen. I can echo your thoughts about the desirability of the 
committee going over there. I tried it on my own and it was a very 
pleasant experience. 

Mr. Wueeter. Thank you, Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

Mr. THompson. I would like to comment that I did avail myself of 
the pleasure of the islands last year, and enjoyed it very much. | 

I do want to say, however, that the Hawaiian people are very nice 
people. You can go there and see the people trying to build up the 
businesses of the island. 

Mr. Wueeter. I would be in accord with anything that would help 
you with your problems. They are certainly great problems and 
should be carefully considered. 

Mr. Wueeter. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions? 
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Mr. Peury. I certainly hope that Mr. Wheeler, as expresident of 
the chamber of commerce, goes back and tells the 2,850 members of 
the Honolulu Chamber of Commerce that they have wonderful repre- 
sentation here in Mrs. Farrington. We all knew and admired her hus- 
band and she is carrying on valiantly and doing a wonderful job. 

Be sure, Mr. Wheeler, : and make a report on that activity. 

Mr. Wueeter. Thank you, Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petty. And you, too, Doctor. 

Mr. THompson. I wish to associate myself with Mr. Pelly’s remarks, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Maru1arp. Mr. Chairman, I also associate myself with that 
statement. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any further questions ? 

If not, I also wish to say that I was a great admirer of Mr. Farring- 
ton. He was a lov able, fine gentleman. I had a trip with him out in 
the Pacific, one that I remember with a great deal of pleasure, and par- 
ticularly having the opportunity to associate with such a fine man. 
| have missed him greatly. 

I am delighted that his splendid fine wife is here with us, doing such 
a fine service for Hawaii and representing Hawaii so well. 

We are glad to have had both of you gentlemen before us to hear the 
story of Hawaii. Your problem has the interest of the committee. 
This committee realizes the seriousness of your situation. The subject 
that we have been discussing is connected with your welfare and the 
welfare of the individual States. 

We have a difficult problem, one that is extremely touchy. If you 
try to bring some light onto it, you offend someone. But we are going 
to proceed “with this, and I hope to see the day you have at least two 
large passenger ships. We are going to do all we can to help you get 
an additional passenger ship. 

Mrs. Farrtneton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Now as your colleague, may I extend an invitation to the entire com- 
mittee to come to Hawaii this summer. 

The CHarrman. Hawaii is a wonderful place and I remember it 
very well. I thank you for all the committee for your invitation. 

We will now stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 5:45 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene the 
following day at 10 a. m.) 
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Houser oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

The committee met a 10:40 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 219, 
Old House Office Bulding, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The CuatrmMan. The committee will resume its sessions on labor- 
management. 

Admiral Denebrink. 


STATEMENTS OF VICE ADM. FRANCIS C. DENEBRINK, COMMANDER, 
AND W. LYLE BULL, COMMERCIAL SHIPPING ADVISER TO THE 
COMMANDER, MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Admiral Deneprink. I would like very much for my commercial 
shipping adviser, Mr. ‘Bull, to be the testifier, because of his long and 
valuable service to the Military Sea Transportation Service. I think 
that in that way your interests will be served in getting at the nut of 
the coconut. 

The CuarrMan. That request will be granted. 

Admiral, you will also sit there in case the members would like 
to ask you any questions. 

Will you give your full name, sir? 

Mr. Butz. William Lyle Bull, commercial shipping adviser to the 
commander, Military Sea Transportation Service. 

Mr. Casey. What is your background, Mr. Bull? 

Mr. Butx. My background, Mr. Counsel, is about 45 years experi- 
ence in shipping from my boyhood up. I have been connected in my 
time with the Clyde-Mallory Lines, the Mallory Tr: ansport Lines, the 
Eastern Steamship Lines, the Waterman Steamship Corp., and dur- 
ing the war I was asked to start a Department of Ship Management 
at the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, and 
remained there for 8 years until I was invited to come to the Militar y 
Sea Tr: ansportat ion Service. 

Mr. Casey. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Buti. No, sir. 

Mr. Casey. What is the composition of MSTS today in terms of 
number of ships operated, the type of ship and the mode of operation ? 

Mr. Buty. As of July 1, 1955, the total MSTS fleet was 287 vessels, 
comprised of 194 vessels in the so-called nucleus fleet, and 93 vessels in 
the commercial fleet. 
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The nucleus fleet comprised 14 commissioned ships of which 6 were 
large passenger transports, and 2 medium transports, and I might 
say, parenthetically, that 1 of the 2 medium transports has been inac- 
tivated since July 1; 2 large oilers which are in the process of 
inactivation; and 4 escort carriers for the accommodation of aircraft. 

Then there are 180 so-called USNS ships, of which 107 are civil 
service manned. They comprise 44 transports, 18 dry cargo ships, 3 
refrigerator ships, and 42 miscellaneous small craft, such as LST’s, 
LSM’s and other Navy types for amphibious operation in a good many 
locations. 

The balance of the USNS fleet comprises 73 contract-operated units 
of which there are 34 T-2 type tankers and of that number, 2 are in the 
process of inactivation and 2 more are in prospect for inactivation, 
which would reduce that number to 30. 

The balance of the contract operated consist of 3 coastal type T-1 
type tankers and 36 LST’s which are operated in the Western Pacific 
area by a Japanese operating firm with Japanese crews. 

The commercial fleet which I mentioned consists of a total of 93 
vessels. It comprises 60 vessels under charter, of which 34 are time- 
chartered cargo vessels privately owned and operated; 4 are super 
tankers under 5-year long-term charters; and 15 are commercially 
operated and owned voyage tankers. 

Then there are 2 passenger ships under the Mexican flag which are 
used for the Bureau of Immigration and 5 miscellaneous type in the 
Bahaman Islands Air Force activity. 

The remaining 33 are general agency ships acquired by MSTS from 
the National Shipping Authority, operated mostly in the Arctic op- 
erations currently in progress. 

The Cuarrman. Why are these two passenger ships under the 
Mexican flag ? 

Mr. Buti. Well, sir, there weren’t any American flag ships that 
wanted to enter the trade. They are to handle these so-called wet- 
backs that the Bureau of Immigration corrals in Texas and puts them 
in concentration camps until they are ready for deportation. 

The CHatrman. Where do they haul them ? 

Mr. Buti. They haul them from Brownsville, Tex., to Vera Cruz 
or Tampico, Mexico. 

The CuatrMan. It is a contract with some Mexican operators ? 

Mr. But. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. How long is the run? What is the distance? 

Mr. Butu. It is about 40 hours. 

The Cuatrrman. For fiscal 1954-55, how many passengers did you 
carry ¢ 

Mr. Butt. I could not give you the total except to tell you that on 
each voyage they carry an exact total of 800 passengers each trip. 
They just load them on the deck and away they go. 

The CHarrman. Are there stateroom accommodations ? 

Mr. But. No, sir. 

Mr. THompson. How often do you make this trip ? 

Mr. Buti. About every, week. 

Mr. THompson. It is regutarly scheduled ? 

Mr. Buri. An amusing part of it is that some of the 800 get to 
Mexico and beat it back over the border and the wire reporting a sail- 
ing will say “15 repeaters.” 
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Mr. Tuomrson. Why do you take them to Vera Cruz? Do you 
figure it will take beni to get back to the border from there? 

“Mr. Buuy. In addition to the ships I have mentioned, we have uti- 
lized during the month of June 279 sailings of American berth lines 
which carry cargo for MSTS. 

Mr. Casrry. How about those ships under the Japanese flag? 

Mr. Bux. There are none under the Japanese flag. 

Mr. Casey. The ones with the Japanese crews. 

Mr. Buuu. They are LST’s and operate between Japan and Korea, 
landing at all the little dogholes along the Korean coast. They carry 
both cargo and troops. 

Mr. Casey. What is the theory behind having Japanese crews on 
them ¢ 

Mr. Buti. Those LST’s originally, while Navy-owned, were taken 
over by SCAJAP, when General McArthur was in Japan, and were 
manned by SCAJAP with Japanese crews. When the peace treaty 
was signed and SCAJAP had no further responsibility for that, they 
were turned over to MSTS for continuance of operation, and we 
executed a new contract with a newly formed Japanese operating com- 
pany. The operating company is comprised of units of different 
Japanese shipping firms and they take care of the operation through- 
out under a fixed-fee basis. 

Mr. Casty. How many men do you have on those Japanese crews? 

Mr. Buu. I could not give you the exact answer to that. 

Mr. Casey. How do you pay them? 

Mr. Butt. The Japanese firm pays them and their per diem price 
to us includes the wages of the crew and the operating expenses in- 
cluding repairs, up to a fixed limit. 

Mr. Casey. How do they fix their wages? 

Mr. Buuu. According to the Japanese law. 

Mr. Casey. And is there a law in Japan that fixes the wages of mer- 
chant seamen ? 

Mr. Buty. Yes, sir, a very involved plan, which includes family al- 
lowances and rice allowances, and a lot of elements. 

We think we have bad agreements, but that is pretty complicated. 

Mr. Casry. Now, you do have some civil-service crews on 107 
vessels ¢ 

Mr. Buu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. Would you describe exactly what the terms of employ- 
ment are with those people, how you hire them, and how you pay them, 
and so forth ? 

Mr. Buti. Yes, sir. Under an exception to the Classification Act of 
1949, I would like to read section 202, paragraph 8, which says: 

Officers and members of crews of vessels whose compensation shall be fixed 
and adjusted from time to time as nearly as is consistent with the public interest 
in accordance with prevailing rates and practices in the maritime industry— 
2s interpretation of that exception was sought by the Secretary of 

he Navy in 1951, and in replying to the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Comptrole General, under his number B 100413 of February 20, 

951, wrote to the Secretary of the Navy and quoted an excerpt from 
a reply he had made to the Panama Canal Company who had raised 
the same question. 
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I will read, if I may, Mr, Chairman, the ruling. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Butt (reading) : 

Since the Classification Act of 1949 deals primarily with the fixing of basic rates 
of compensation, it might be said that the provisions of section 202 (8) also relate 
only to basic compensation, and that other elements of compensation, such as 
premium rates for overtime services, were not intended to be affected thereby. 
However, in contradistinction to section 202 (7), 63 Stat. 955, relative to em- 
ployees in recognized trades or crafts, etc., which uses the expression “in accord- 
ance with prevailing rates,” without more, section 202 (8) uses the expression 
“in accordance with prevailing rates and practices in the maritime industry.” 
[Emphasis supplied.] The addition of the italicized words is significant and if 
those words are to be given full effect, they must be held to require the fixing of 
all elements of compensation, including overtime compensation, in accordance 
with “practices” in the maritime industry, as nearly as is consistent with the 
public interest. * * * 

That is the authority, Mr. Casey, for the MSTS observing the rates 
and practices reached under the collective-bargaining agreements in 
the industry. 

As to the employment practices of MSTS, any citizen of the United 
States may make application for employment and they are subject to 
the civil-service procedures in connection with their hiring. 

They have to fill out the same sort of forms as would an applicant 
for a position ashore in the civil service. 

They enjoy the same prerogatives w ith respect to appeals in the event 
of disciplinary actions. 

They enjoy the benefits of the retirement plan after they have quali- 
fied as permanent civil-service employees. 

Mr. Casry. How long does it take them to do that ? 

Mr. Butt. It takes 3- years. The first year is a probationary period 
and if they are not satisfactory within the first year, they can be re- 
moved without explanation and without right of appeal. 

Beyond 1 year, they can appeal, but they do not get permanent 
status until 3 years. 

To qualify for employment, they must possess or obtain the usuai 

validated document from the Coast Guard with the endorsements 
proper for the job they expect to take in the engine department, deck 
department, as the case may be. 

‘hey are given a rather thorough physical examination, a physical 
examination that is probably more extensive than is usually found 
in the industry, and in the event of reductions in force as necessitated 
by the reduction in the number of units in the nucleus fleet, they enjoy 
their seniority rights, and as a result of the recent reductions in the 
nucleus fleet over the past year or two, we have on the books available 
quite a number of qualified ex-employees, who have status or who 
have the right to reemployment. 

Does that answer your question, Mr. Casey / 

Mr. Casey. Yes, it does. 

How many men are in that status ? 

Mr. Buu. I would not know how many are in the status of avail- 
ability now. 

Mr. Casey. How many civil-service employees do you employ ? 

Mr. Buti. We have right now as of June 1, 1955, a total of 11,000. 
We call these people, by the way, civilian marine employees, and as 
of June 1, 1955, we had 11,055, total, divided as between areas. 
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I think I should preface this by explaining that the units of the 
nucleus fleet are assigned for administrative control to different areas 
either the Atlantic area with headquarters at New York, the Pacific 
area at San Francisco, or the North Pacific area in Seattle, Wash. 

That 11,055 was broken up as between licensed and unlicensed in 
Atlantic 727 licensed ; 4,216 unlicensed ; for a total of 4,943 

It might be of interest to inject here that that 4,943 Atlantic total 
is comparable to the maximum that were employed in the Atlantic 
area at the height or the nucleus fleet when it was 5,928. 

In the Pacific sa, 426 licensed, 2,469 unlicensed, and 2,895 total. 

‘Their maximum was 4,705. 

In the Northern Pacific area 381 licensed, 2,211 unlicensed, for a 
total of 2,592. ‘Their maximum had been 3,463. 

The balance are rather small groups in the gulf where we have 
only a total of 77. 

In the Western Pacific we have 75 licensed men, 432 unlicensed, and 
506 total. We have a few in Hawaii, 21 in Hawaii and 21 in the Canal 
zone. 

The Cuarrman. Do I understand you to say that these civilian 
employees enjoy all the benefits of the labor contract with private 
shipping firms and also enjoy the benefits of the civil-service retire- 
ment fund and vacations, and so forth ? 

Mr. Bux. Substantially ; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Are they certified to you from hiring halls? 

Mr. Butt. No, sir; not from hiring halls. 

The Cuarrman. Do they have to be union members to get a job 
with you? 

Mr. But. We never inquire as to whether or not they belong to a 
union, Mr. Bonner. We assume that they do and have evidence of 
the fact that many of them do inasmuch as we receive numerous 
letters. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you have to deduct union dues for them? 

Mr. Buty. No, sir; no checkoff. 

The Cuairman. But they get both benefits? 

Mr. Buti. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Atten. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Aten. Just to get the matter in a sort of proportion, I would 
assume that you have about one-sixth as many civilian marine em- 
ployees as there are marine seagoing labor employed by private in- 
dustry ¢ 

Mr. Buti, Assuming that there are between 60,000 and 70,000, yes, 
sir; but whether they are union members is not a matter of record 
with us. 

The CHarrMan. Well, that is all right. I do not criticize that. I 
am just asking whether the question is raised when the employment 
is had with you. 

Mr. Butz. As a matter of fact, there have been times, Mr. Chair- 
man, during the time when labor was scarce during the Korean war, 
when the unions have helped us out. We have asked them if they 
have had any men hanging around, and they have sent them, and if 
they were qualified we have taken them. 

The Cuamrman. You get the preference of the maritime labor, do 
vou not ? 
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Mr. Buu. I would not say we get the preference; no, sir. I would 
say that employment in MSTS in relation to employment in a com- 
mercial company may be more attractive to the average seaman. 

The CuarrMan. It is twice as attractive, is it not? 

Mr. Buty. Well, not quite so much now as it used to be, Mr. Chair- 
man. Five years ago the leave privileges for civil-service employees 
particularly for mates and masters and engineers, was much more 
favorable than the union privileges, but in the past 5 years, the vaca- 
tion privileges in the industry have exceeded in fact the civil service. 

The CuatrMan. They get that? 

Mr. Buti. No, sir. That is one part of the industry considera- 
tion which they do not get. They still get only the civil-service pri- 
vileges. That is why I said, substantially, we observe the same thing. 

The Cuatrman. They do not get vacations? 

Mr. Buy. Not in accordance with industry ; no, sir. 

The CuartrMan. I understood that they got dual benefits. 

Mr. Buti. There are a good many of the recent fringe benefits 
which they do not get because there are certain welfare benefits under 
civil service itself. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Is it a more steady employment under MSTS than 
under the private shipping firms ? 

Mr. Buiu. I would not say so, Mrs. Sullivan. We have had such 
radical reductions in the fleet that there has been no assurance of the 
retention of your job, I should say, in comparison with the United 
States Line or the Grace Lines. Except for the rotational feature 
imposed by the unions, their possibility of continuity of employment 
was as good as MSTS. 

By way of example, at certain seasons of peak movements of troops, 
we will operate all of the austerity-type troopers which have from 240 
to 280 men on them. When that troop movement falls off, those ships 
are put in what we call reduced operational status. 

Mrs. Sutirvan. What happens to the men? 

Mr. Buti. The men take their turn in the seniority business, that I 
mentioned a while ago, of bumping somebody if they have more 
seniority. 

Mrs. Sutuivan. They are without pay until they go back? 

Mr. Buti. They go on leave without pay. 

Mr. Rorrson. You say seniority with MSTS or what seniority ? 

Mr. Buti. Seniority in civil service, sir. 

Mr. Roseson. You are not subjected to a change of crews at the end 
of the voyage; are you? 

Mr. Butt. No, sir. 

Mr. Rogerson. You maintain a steady crew? 

Mr. Butt. No, sir. 

Mr. Rosrson. You do not have a strike rule? 

Mr. Buti. They sign a no-strike affidavit. 

Mr. Rosrson. You have assured operation. 

Mr. Butu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aten. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Atien. If a member of the crew wants to take time off at the end 
of the voyage, can he get a leave of 30 or 90 days at his determination? 

Mr. Bott. If it will not adversely affect the operation; yes, sir. 
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Mr. AcieN. Would it be possible under that system for a rotation 
between union members if a number of them were working for MSTS 
and the union controlled them in that desire? 

Mr. Buu. I do not think so, Mr. Allen. A man goes on leave, a 
good many of them build up quite a leave accumulation. Under the 
law they can only retain 30 days. 

Mr. Aten. I would like to ask this if this is the proper time. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. In some of the conversations I have had with private 
operators and possibly in these hearings, the point has been made that 
in time of strike the MSTS follows two practices: one is that they in- 
formally assure or by custom assurance is implied that whatever 
increases are accomplished by the unions for the private employees will 
be ultimately granted after the strike negotiation is settled to the 
MSTS employees in similar positions. At the same time, the private 
people say that because MSTS continues to operate while the private 
operators are tied up by strike, it is possible for the unions to have 
their membership working in some part on MSTS ships and either 
the jobs are rotated or the union dues are so arranged that there is : 


c 


substantial economic support to the union and its members from 
MSTS employment while the strike is going on in the private field. 

So the result is that the private employers find themselves in the 
position of having a complete shutdown of their own operation while 
the income of the union member ship is substantially sustained by the 
MSTS, which ultimately adopts the increased schedules which it has 
thereby helped the unions to achieve. 

Mr. Buty. May I give you some statistics on that ? 

Mr. Aten. Well, the result is that the private operators say that 
the practices of MSTS create an imbalance of economic pressures 
which works very much to the detriment of themselves and to the 
amounts paid by the Government. 

Mr. Burt. I think that can be repudiated, Mr. Allen, if I may give 
you some figures, using the only major strike that has been in effect 
since MSTS was formed in October 1949, which was the SUP strike 
on the west coast between the 26th of May and the 28th of July in 1952. 

Now, according to some statistics which we had prepared on a day- 
by-day basis, beginning on the 15th of April 1952 and ending on the 
‘ oth of September 19! 59, it is interesting to note that during the period 

f the strike, that is, between the 26th of May and 28th of July, on the 
MSTS nucleus fleet ships on which you will recall we never question 
whether or not they are union members, but during that period there 
was a net decline of 51 employees in contrast with the succeeding 
period after the strike was settled with an increase of some 23 

Now, because MSTS operates other than its nucleus fleet, it might 
be assumed that the union employees are accommodated through time 

charters or general agency ships. Well,in the matter of time charters, 
| the 4 months prior to the strike, January, February, March, and 
ot il, the number of time charters ranged from 62 to 147. During the 
5 months of the strike, the number of time charters ranged from 45 
to 69. In the succeeding 3 months following the strike, they ranged 
from 79 to 82. 
So there was no increase in the number of time charters. 
The CHarRMAN. You mean there was a decrease during the strike? 
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Mr. Buuu. Yes, sir; in the number of time-chartered ships we had. 
In other words, industry did not benefit by the strike to the extent of 
more time charters at that time. 

Now, in general agency ships, which, as you know, are operated 
with union crews, in M: weh we had 169; in April we had 186; in May 
we had 198; and wound up in July with 181, and the 1st of August, 161. 

So we actually went down in ‘the number of general agency ships 
during the same strike period. 

The Cuamman. Did you give the general agency ships in the period 
before and a period afterward ? 

Mr. Buu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is that what you were giving ? 

Mr. Buuz. Yes, sir;in March and April. 

The Cuarrman. The strike started in May. 

Mr. Butu. Yes, sir. In March and April the numbers were 169 and 
186. By the 1st of May they had reached 198. In June, it was 189. 
In July, it was 181. 

The strike terminated on the 28th of July. On the 1st of August, 
they had been reduced to 161. 

Mr. Aten. If the assumption I made a little while ago is correct 
that your employment is about one-sixth of the gener al merchant 
privately operated merchant marine, you would, duri ing those periods, 
be keeping employed possibly one-sixth of the union membership ? 

Mr. Butx. Assuming that our employees are union members ? 

Mr. Auten. Well, I presume you could assume that on the USNS 

ships the employment would be from 40 to 70 percent by union 
members. 

Mr. Buu. I do not think that would be an unfair assumption, Mr. 
Allen. 

Mr, Avten. Then on the general agency ships and the time-chartered 
ships, there w ‘ould be 100 percent union members. 

Mr. Butu. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. What were the first ships you referred to? 

Mr. Atten. USNS, a Navy ship, operated by civilian personnel. 

The Cuarrman. What is the split there ? 

Mr. Aten. I assume it is from 40 to 70 percent, because the mem- 
bers of the crew are never asked whether they belong. 

The Cuarrman. Youare talking about union member ship? 

Mr, Casey. I wonder whether it might be 100 percent on those ships, 
too ¢ 

Mr. Buu. We have no way of knowing because we have never taken 
acount. I believe, legally, we cannot. 

The Crarrman. Your ships are entirely crewed by civilians? 

Mr. Buu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You have no commissioned vessels? 

Mr. Butz. We have 14 commissioned vessels manned by naval 
personnel. 

The Cuarrman. What type of vessels are they ? 

Mr. Buin. There are 6 large passenger transports, and 1 medium 
type transport that is in the process of inactivation; so for the pur- 
poses of what we are talking about, there are 6 large passenger trans- 
ports and 4 escort carriers. They are commissioned ships manned by 
naval personnel. 

The CuatrmMan. You have 10 ships, then ? 

Mr. Butt. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Auten. Are there any space charters during those strike periods 
in which you gave a sufficiently large part of the ¢ carrying capacity 
of a ship to a private company and under circumstances the union 
will then operate the ship even though it is strikebound in the rest? 

Mr. Buuu. We have had instances, Mr. Allen, during a strike, par- 
ticularly with respect to longshore strikes. You understand, we have 
nothing to do with longshore labor, but we are affected by anything 
that affects longshore labor, that is, the movement of our ships. We 
have had instances of where a commercially owned ship has been 
partially loaded with commercial cargo and partially with military 
cargo, and on occasion have persuaded the union to permit that ship 
to load and get away. 

Mr. ALLEN. Would that be a substantial amount of employment 
during a strike ? 

Mr. Buty. Not too substantial; no, sir. 

Mr. Auten. Well, I am trying to make absolutely sure that these 
people to whom I have been talking are either right or wrong. It 
would seem to me, from what they have stated and from what you have 
stated, that during a strike they receive from the MSTS the amount of 
about one-sixth of the total income that they would have if there were 
no strike during the time they were operating. 

Mr. Butt. I do not think that could be sustained, Mr. Allen. 

Mr. AuLeN. Well, will you unsustain it ¢ 

Mr. Buty. I will try to. Just let us take an average if you will 
During the 38 strike months of the general agency ships, we had in 
operation an average of 187 general agency “ships, and figure that 
each one of them had a crew of 48, we will say to be on the high side. 

Mr. Atuen. A figure of 50 is much easier. 

Mr. Buu. All right, we will figure it at 50. So you have 9,350 
men on those ships. Then on the time charters we had an average 
of 55 ships. So you had 2,750 men on those ships. You had a total 
of 11,000 men. 

Mr. Atten. What would you say was the number of men on strike? 

Mr. Buxt. Well, it would depend on the union that is on strike. 
In the SUP, I do not know what they claim is their membership. And 
all of those ships were not on the west coast. That was the total we 
had on all coasts. 

Mr. Auten. If the SUP won the strike, each of these 11,000 men 
would benefit from the increased compensation that the SUP won, 
would they not ¢ 

Mr. Buu. Because they are union members? The figures I gave 
you are the union members. 

Mr. Auten. Yes, but union members and the people on the USNS 
ships would all reap the benefit of the strike, would they not / 

Mr. Butz. That is correct, ves, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. So there would be an economic incentive for your higher 
seagoing personnel to contribute to the support of the striking union 
people. 

Mr. Buti. Well, you mean the union members? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. Butt. I should think they would do that if they were striking. 

Mr. Atten. I am not talking about striking people. I am talking 

about people working for |! MSTS who would have an economic in- 
centive to assist in the w inning of the strike. 
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Mr. But. I think, Mr. Allen, there is a little confusion when you 
use the expression “working for MSTS.” They are men employed on 
ships chartered by MSTS but they are not hired by MSTS. 

Mr. Auten. I realize that, but their income depends on the move- 
ment of cargo for the order of MSTS. 

Mr. Buu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Auten. All of those men would have an economic incentive to 
assist the striking working people to win the strike. 

Mr. Buxx. In the hope of a little gain for themselves, yes, sir. 

Mr. Auien. Is that not an economic pressure that asserts itself 
against the management side of private industry in favor of the labor 
side? 

Mr. Buti. I do not know whether you would describe it as an eco- 
nomic pressure. It has the effect of economic pressure, but it is the 
result of the necessity for the movement of military supplies to the 
forces stationed overseas. 

Mr. Atten. Well, this is out of thin air, but what would you believe 
to be the result of a provision or a policy that no gains could be 
granted to MSTS people unless either MSTS or the Maritime Admini- 
strator were a party to the negotiations ? 

I preface your answer by saying that it looks to me as if the Govern- 
ment is granting a gain and helping the labor to gain it and then 
paying its portion of the increase without ever going into the negotia- 
tions to determine whether the increase is fair and reasonable. 

Mr. Buty. Or having a voice in it, in other words. 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bux. I am not enough of a legal light to know what the right 
of the Government would be to intervene in an affair of that kinds 

Mr. Aten. Of course, our problem is to fix up the law if it is not 
there already. That is the reason for this inquiry. 

I have one other question before I leave this, Mr. Chairman. In 
the movement of Mexican wetbacks, it would occur to me that the 
movement would be carried on under conditions on Mexican ships that 
would be contrary to the United States laws for safety at sea, and 
that also by a country possibly not bound by the international law of 
safety at sea. 

Mr. Buu. Mexico is not a signatory to safety at sea conventions. 

Mr. Auten. Do we find ourselves in the position of having MSTS 
conduct by contract an operation which would be highly illegal if done 
by an American ? 

Mr. Butt. No, sir. There is a provision in the law which permits, 
upon application by the Secretary of Defense and it must be the 
Secretary of Defense, to the Secretary of the Treasury under stipu- 
lated conditions to waive the requirements of the Coast Guard in 
respect of certain emergencies and that is what was done in the case 
of these two ships. 

Mr. Avten. I like Mexican people. I do not like them to get too 
unsafe. ; 

Mr. Buti. We have guarded against that. I might advise you 
that before we chartered the ship there was 1 of the 2, the Vera 
Cruz. which we would not allow them to use until they substantially 
met the requirements of the American Bureau of Shipping that would 
be applied to an American ship. 

Mr. Auten. Is that true of lifesaving equipment aboard ? 

Mr. Buu. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Auten. These ships do not go too far offshore, anyhow. 

Mr. Buu. No, sir. 

Mr. Atien. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. How do you account for the fact that your opera- 
ation did not increase during the 3 months of this strike when you 
used berth line carriers to handle a great deal of your cargo? Am I 
making myself clear? 

Mr. But. Yes, sir, you are. 

The CHarrman. You have said that there was not an increase during 
this 3-month period, 

Mr. Butu. That is true. 

The CuHarrman. How do you account for that ? 

Mr. Buu. I think, Mr. Bonner, I should have perhaps gotten some 
tonnage statistics coincident with these figures and, unfortunately, I 
did not. I do not know whether there was a decrease in movement 
at this particular time. 

The CHarrman. You mean although you had this number of ships 

hey might have been partially loaded ? 

Mr. Buti. These would be fully loaded. 

The Crarrman. All these berth liners are running after you all the 
time for cargo and you are giving them cargo. 

Mr. Butt. There is one thing, Mr. Bonner. Some of those berth 
line s and I am not confining myself to the west coast because 
the same ‘thing has been true on both coasts—took full car goes on and, 
where it was a full cargo of military material, the union would clear 
the ship. 

The Cuarrman. Was there enough of that movement to take care of 
the normal load ¢ 

Mr. Butu. If I may, I could furnish you with the statistics. 

The Cuarrman. I do not know if it is vital. 

Mr. Atten. Will you yield for one question ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. AtLEN. Ships, like the Pacific Far East and American President 
Lines reefers, lose a day. 

Mr. Buti. No, because they are totally military cargo. 

Mr. Auten. A’ totally private operation ? 

Mr. Butz. Under bareboat charter to them from the Maritime 
specifically for operation for the account of MSTS. 

The Cuatrman. Their turnaround is about how much in 3 months? 

Mr. But. The turnaround of those reefer ships is about 47 days. 

The Cuarrman. They would make only two trips at the most during 
that strike period. 

Mr. Buuu. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. So the turnover on the ship in personnel during 
that time did not amount to so much on those, did it ? 

Mr. Tumutry. May I ask a question ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tumulty. 

Mr. Tumutry. As I understand your testimony, the MSTS charters 
ships; is that correct? It does not directly employ the personnel ? 

Mr. Butz. That is right. 

Mr. Tumutry. Who pays the men who work for these ships that 
are chartered by MSTS ? 

Mr. Butz. Who pays the crew ? 

Mr. Tumutry. Yes. 
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Mr. Buti. The owner of the ship. 

Mr. Tumutry. So that the difficulty presented by Mr. Allen is that 
while the Government apparently brings into being the employment 
of these men, it is not a party to any contract ? 

Mr. Bux. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. It is a stranger to the contract between the person 
who charters the ship and the persons who are employed by that 
charterer / 

Mr. Butt. That is right. 

Mr. Tumunry. What is the exact nature of your organization? It 
is not clear to me exactly what it is. 

Mr. Bux. The Military Transportation Service is designated as 
the ocean-transportation carrier for all of the elements of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Mr. ‘Tumutry. But I mean, are you a corporation or an authority 
or just a branch of the executive ? 

Mr. But. It is part of the United States Navy. 

Mr. Tumvury. You are part of the United States Navy? 

Mr. Buty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tumuutry. Do you have any authority to hire personnel di- 
rectly ? 

Mr. Buu. For the Government-owned ships. 

The Cuatrman. To clarify this matter, you had better go over the 
number of ships you have so that he will understand. 

Mr. Tumcutry. I am trying to make it clear. 

The Crarrman. In addition to this 189 ships they have how many 
additional ships 4 

Mr. Buin. We have what is known, Mr. Congressman, as a total 
of 194 vessels in our so-called nucleus fleet, which is comprised of 14 
vessels with Navy personnel aboard. 

Mr. Tumutry. These ships you actually operate yourself, is that 
correct / 

Mr. Buu. Yes, sir. Then we have 180 other units of which 107 
are manned with civilian personnel with civil-service status. 

Mr. Tumcurry. Who pays that personnel ? 

Mr. Butt. MSTS. 

Mr. Tumutry. You do? 

Mr. Butu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. Their checks are drawn on the Government, I take it. 

Mr. Buu. Yes, sir, under all of the rules and regulations of civil 
service. 

Mr. Tumvtry. Those personnel are Government employees? 

Mr. Butxi. They are Government employees. 

Mr. Tumuury. Now, the personnel that I thought Mr. Allen ad- 
verted to in his questioning are not Government employ ees. 

Mr. Buti. That is right. 

Mr. Tumutry. They are, technically at least, employees taken on 
by men with whom you have a contract ? 

Mr. Butu. They are employees of private contractors who are let- 
ting or renting their ships to the Government. 

Mr. Tumutry. By virtue of you making a contract with these pri- 
vate contractors and they in turn hiring personnel from private ranks 
of labor who do not have civil-service benefits which brought about 
what you termed a pressure during a strike period. 
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Mr. Butt. I did not term it that. 

Mr. Allen termed it that. 

Mr. Tumutry. I understood from your answers to Mr. Allen’s ques- 
tion that this has the effect of weighting, shall we say, because these 
employees naturally want a raise or better conditions. Because they 
get employment from you during a strike period they are able to work 
even though if they did not get this work their strike power might be 
weakened. 

Mr. Butt. That is right. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is also true of the civil-service employees because 
when the strike is won the civil-service people get higher rates. 

Mr. Tumutry. The problem, as I see it, is that the implication was 
a solution that the Government would sit down as a party to the nego- 
tiating of the strike between the private owners and the leaders of the 
labor group because the Government actually has an interest. 

Mr. AtieNn. If the Government is to follow the pattern which the 
strike settlement fixes. 

Mr. Tumutry. That would put the Government on the side of the 
owners, would it not? 

Mr. Buti. Management, yes, sir. 

Mr. Tumutty. Well, you justify this because of the need for mili- 
tary supplies. It is the urgent need for national defense. You do 
not care so long as the goods get there. Your feeling is get the goods 
there regardless of what happens. 

Mr. Buu. It is our responsibility. 

Mr. Tumutty. Therefore, if you change this procedure, it might be 
an impairment to the national defense. 

Mr. Buu. It very well could be. 

Mr. Tumuntry. We may have to proceed in this fashion giving labor, 
if there is an advantage, the advantage in order to get our troops sup- 
plied. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. But. Yes. 

Mr. Tumuttry. Do you think from your own experience that if the 
Government sat in, assuming that this were a good solution, that it 
would contribute to your getting the supplies to where they should go, 
or might it impair it? 

Mr. Butz. I would like to answer that this way, if I might: that the 
unions collectively have pledged not to hold up the movement of mili- 
tary supplies and ‘they have quite effectively lived up to that. 

Mr. Tumutty. They have never refused, have they ? 

Mr. Buty. No. 

Mr. Tumutry. That being so, there is a balance somewhat between 


the owners and labor when you take the union pledge into considera- 
tion. 


Mr. Buu. A balance. 

Mr. Tumutty. A sort of equality or parity. 

Mr. Buuu. Yes, I believe so, yes, sir. 

Mr. Tumuury. Now, I know Mr. Allen did this for the purpose of 
getting information. Assuming that the Government sat in. After 
all, the men not under contract or employed by the Government can 
walk out on strike and if they went out on strike your whole program 
would be lost. 
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Mr. Butu. If the Government sat in and this is rather stretching 
one’s imagination, the men, in effect, would say, “What are you sitting 
infor? Weare not striking against you.” 

Mr. Tumuury. And they would be right, would they not ? 

Mr. Buti. They would i. right. 

Mr. Auuen. If you will yield, would it not be the same situation you 
have between the post office employees and the Government ? 

Mr. Tumutry. Excluding the civil-service personnel, taking the 
personnel hired by the men who contract with them, they are private 
employees working for a private contractor. 

The difference between the employee and the man who makes the 
contract is like the guy who is working for Wolfson, or not even that 
public. In other words, the Government is not a party to these con- 
tracts. The Government goes out and says, “We want to hire you to 
transport our supplies. You hire the men to do it.” 

Is that what happens? 

The Cuatrman. Did you take into consideration that MSTS is the 
largest employing operator on the high seas outside of the group you 
are talking about? They are the largest operators. 

Mr. Tumutry. Outside of which group, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuarrmMan. The charter vessels and otherwise, but they have a 
nucleus fleet of 104 vessels. Those employees are hired directly under 
civil service. 

Mr. Tumvutry. I understand that. 

The CuatrMan. They enjoy all the benefits of civil service. 

Mr. Tumutry. That is correct. 

The CHairMan. And all the benefits of the contract made by labor. 
They get more benefits than the employee on the private fleet. 

r. Tomuury. I can understand that. That is by virtue of what 
agreement or understanding ? 

Mr. But. That is by virtue of an exception to the Classification Act 
of 1949, which requires that Government-owned ships have that. 

Mr. Tumutry. Why was that done? There must have been a reason 
for it. 

Mr. Buu. I would not know the answer. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will you yield, again ? 

Mr. Tumutry. Yes, sir. 1 do not want to impede. I want to get 
it clear in my mind. 

Mr. Auten. I think the situation is somewhat comparable to the 
area wage boards which fixed wages for the naval yard for the coun- 
try in accordance with the prevailing wage in the locality. Possibly 
the difference is that the MSTS is the largest operator of American- 
flag cargo carrying ships when the other segments of the industry are 
much smaller while in the Navy yards the industry generally is so 
broadly distributed over the area that they can follow the pattern 
without materially distorting it. That may be the difference. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Do you not have to differentiate in talking about benefits as to 
whether we are discussing the exact salary benefits or the fringe bene- 
fits that may be involved? I realize there is a similarity between the 
two, but I think we would clear it up a great deal if we had a com- 
parison between what you actually do in comparison with what is 
actually done in the civilian field, for instance, as far as penalty time 
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and things like that; otherwise, you cannot have an adequate com- 
parison. 

Mr. Tumutry. May I ask how does the employment by MSTS 
either by charter or through the civil-service employees work to the 
advantage of labor and to the disadvantage of the managers or capital 
of industry ¢ 


You said that you thought it did. You did not say “disadvantage,” 
but that it weighted it. 

Mr. Bux. I said it had the effect of an economic pressure. 

Mr. Tumutry. Would you delineate the effect of that? 

Mr. Butt. So far as the nucleus ships are concerned, those men work 
all the time irrespective of strikes, and if the unions obtain benefits 
they get the advantage of those benefits in due course. 

Mr. Tumutry. Yes, but I mean they would work under any cir- 
cumstances. They have to work. 

Mr. Buu. Yes. 

Mr. Tumuttry. Now, do members who are out doing picket duty or 
whatever they might have to do when on strike, do they get employed 
by MSTS while a strike is going on ? 

Mr. Bou. No, sir; not by MSTS. 

Mr. Tumutry. So that while the advantages accrue to your civil- 
service personnel, what can they actually do to assist their brothers 
who are on strike except pray that they succeed. 

Mr. Butt. I think Mr. Allen’s point was addressed not so much to 
the nucleus ships. It was to the fact that there are this number of 
privately owned and operated either general agency or time-chartered 
ships which in this particular strike period gave employment to ap- 
proximately 11,000 men which was of benefit to the union. 

Mr. Aten. If you will yield there, I think it is the practice of the 
SUP that when there is a strike on, a strike assessment is levied against 
all of the working members of the union. That would go to this per- 
centage of civil-service employees who were members of the union of 
which the percentage is undetermined but probably very high. 

Mr. Tumutry. Your position is that the civil-service employees 
make a financial contribution to the strike fund. Would that be in 
keeping with their no-strike pledge ? 

Mr. Auten. They are not striking. A no-strike pledge is an indi- 
vidual matter of showing up and going to work. 

I think it ought to appear in the record here that there has never 
been a military cargo held up by reason of organized labor refusing to 
handle it. I think that was demonstrated at the hearings we had 
before. 


Mr. Tumutry. I think he testified to that. Is that correct? 

Mr. Butz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. The most aid that may be gained from civil-service 
employees is that they may contribute. Outside of that there is noth- 
ing else they can do. 

Mr. Auten. But if they win the strike, then the employer that was 
not represented makes the increase in accordance with the strike gains 
immediately. . 

Mr. Tumutry. Of course, the employer gets subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment, does he ? 

Mr. Auten. This employer is the Government. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Will the gentleman yield ? 
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In these charters with these private companies, do we have escalator 
clauses ? 

Mr. Butt. Currently we donot. We have had in the past. 

Mr. Ceperserc. We charter them at so much money for a given 
period of time regardless of what happens to his cost of labor ? 

Mr. But. There are different types of charters. 

Mr. Ceperserc. What I am getting at is if there are escalator clauses 
in them and we are dealing with private companies in turn dealing 
with the unions and if there are sufficient numbers, the Gov ernment 
is going to pick up the check anyway if there are. So it does not 
matter how the negotiations come out, if there are a sufficient number. 

Mr. Tumunry. Do you know, as a matter of fact, what financial 
contributions are made by civil-service employees to unions for strike 
funds ? 

Mr. Butt. We do not know that our civil-service employees are 
union members. 

Mr. Tumutry. So, as far as factual evidence is concerned, you have 
no evidence. 

Mr. Bui. That is right. 

Mr. Tumutry. They may in fact contribute nothing. 

Mr. Buti. That is right. 

Mr. Tumuury. So that all testimony with regard to contributions of 
civil-service employees to strike funds is based on hearsay or 
supposition. 

Mr. Bui. I do not know whether you were in the room when I 
said we make no inquiry as to union membership. 

Mr. Tumuury. We are assuming, as a fact, that they make a con- 
tribution, when the truth is that they may not. Until we know that, 
we cannot arrive at any logical deduction with regard to that situa- 
tion. We are at the posture of events where there is absence of proof 
of any contributions. 

Mr. Buti. That is right. 

Mr. Miter. Their employ ment is not precedent upon member- 
ship in the union, is it 

Mr. Buty. No, sir. 

Mr. Auien. I think it is well to add that I think you came in after 
I stated that I thought there was 40 to 70 percent and Mr. Bull said 
there might be more. 

Mr. Buti. We have no way of determining, Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Tumutry. Thank you, Mr. Bonner. 

The Cuamman. This question was raised not by the committee but 
by other witnesses from industry, saying that this agency interfered 
with their position during a strike. That is what br ought about this 
discussion. 

Mr. Tumutry. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. These are the largest operators of ships of all types. 

Mr. Casey. I think perhaps the union people themselves next week 
will be able to tell you about it. 

Mr. Tumutry. I am not as familiar with this problem as Mr. 
Allen is. 

The Cuarrman. Iam glad you are developing it. 

Mr. Tumutry. I am trying to look at it as someone would who was 
not familiar with it, so that it will be understood. 
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Mr. Ceperserc. Mr. Chairman, I would like developed in the testi- 
mony or inserted, the facts as to just how far we do collaborate with 
the civilian contractor. If there is not enough bread brought aboard 
and the baker bakes some, do you have to pay the baker overtime? 
[ realize these are minor instances, but if So-and-So on the deck dumps 
the garbage, does he get overtime if stewards are not allowed to do 
so’ Are those in your contracts / 

Mr. Bui. Notinthe contract. Let me explain. 

Mr. Crepersecr. You do not have a contract. 
tions, 

Mr. Buti. We have what are known as CMPI, civil marine person- 
nel instructions, which incorporate substantially the provisions for 
penalty pay and overtime pay, the conditions under which overtime 
and penalty pay are allowed, to correspond with the respective bar- 
gaining agreements in effect on each coast. For instance, we have one 
set of rules for the east coast and another set for the west coast to 
correspond with SUP and NMU. 

Mr. Creperserc. Would you have records which show the average 
annual salary with everything included to the people on your ships 
compared to the people on a civilian ship of a given type? 

Mr. Buti. We do not have such statistics; no, sir. 


You have regula- 


We have an 


idea of the representative earnings of the different ratings aboard ship. 

Mr. Creperserc. If I am right, on the other ships they change crews 
every time, so you may be off a week or two or a month, and on your 
ship, the man has the benefit of seniority if he has been there a long 


enough time so he gets all of this plus seniority plus his vacation and 
retirement and Government insurance. 

Mr. Butu. He gets all of the civil-service benefits plus most of the 
benefits of the collective-bargaining agreements. 

Mr. Ceperserc. You had better not let that get too far with some 
of the comparisons of some of the other people working in govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Tumutry. The civil-service person cannot strike, can he? 

Mr. Butu. No, sir. 

Mr. Ceperserc. He does not have to strike. 

Mr. Tumutry. I do not know about that. As to getting increases 

in pay, he would have to depend on the act of Congress, w ould he not ? 


Mr. Ceperserc. He gets the economic benefit plus the additional 
benefits. 


Mr. Tumutry. That is correct. 

Mr. Roseson. In this instance he does not have to depend on act of 
Congress. It is automatic. 

Mr. Tumuury. His wage is conditioned on the result of the labor 
market in which he lives. Otherwise if he did not do that he might 
be working at much less than the man who is not in Government service 
and then you would have difficulty, would you not ? 

Mr. Butz. That is the principle, I suppose, behind the exception to 
the Classification Act. 

Mr. Tumutry. I would imagine the whole basis for it was so ‘hat 
the civilian employee would not be discriminated against. 

Mr. Butt. I think it is the philosophy of equal pay for like work. 

Mr. Ceperserc. We have the equal pay for like work plus. 


Mr. Buuu. That is what we have. I do not know whether that was 
thought of. 


64180—55——_27 
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Mr. Crperserc. I am not quarreling with them, but we ought to see 
that it is set straight. 

Mr. Butu. Weare living with just that. 

Mr. Miuuer. Mr. Cederberg, is it not true that whereas this man may 
get certain retirement rights under the Government as a Government 
employee, he would not be earning certain fringe benefits that a seaman 
or a longshoreman may earn in certain places where their contract with 
private employers provide for those fringe benefits that in some cases 
are even better than the Federal employment ? 

Mr. Ceperserc. As I understand it, he gets every one of those fringe 
benefits except in case of vacation and in case of retirement and in 
case of leave. 

Mr. Miter. He cannot get certain fringe benefits because the em- 
ployer for most of these fringe benefits has to make a substantial con- 
tribution. 

Mr. Ceperserc. The Government makes that contribution. 

Mr. Buti. The Government makes a contribution to the retirement 
fund. 

Mr. Mitzter. To the retirement fund, but in the case of certain 
longshoremen on the Pacific coast, evidence has been brought out here 
that their children get certain dental care through a contribution as a 
fringe benefit made by the employer to a welfare fund, but the people 
who work for you are not longshoremen. They get their Govern- 
ment retirement but they do not participate in that type of fringe 
benefit. 

Mr. Butz. Not in that type. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, there are fringe benefits that unions 
have obtained from industry that in some cases are better than the cor- 
responding benefit that a public employee might get. Your people 
get the same benefits that the man who works for, say, NASAL, as 
a machinist gets. He contributes 6 percent a year to his retirement 
fund. How much does the individual longshoreman in this country 
put into his retirement fund? He contributes probably 2 percent, his 
present social security. So there is a difference right there that the 
public employee pays that the other fellow does not pay, and the scope 
of Federal employment is not as far reaching in coverage. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Would you yield there ? 

Mr. Mitier. Yes. 

Mr. Ceperserc. You are comparing with longshoremen and we are 
comparing with offshore operations. Let us say, for example, that in 
the next offshore contract, there was a welfare fund negotiated. I 
do not believe there are any now, but if there were under the interpre- 
tation from the General Accounting Office of the Comptroller General, 
which states that you could match their contract, then is not the Gov- 
ernment liable to contribute to that welfare fund ? 

Mr. Bui. I would rather put it this way, if I might: What we call 
fringe benefits, generally speaking, in the industry : are contributions 
made by the employer to welfare or vacation funds or retirement 
funds, but please do not forget that the Government is making contri- 
butions not only to retirement but for sick leave. 

Mr. Mitier. They are making it but you, as a Government em- 
ployee, are getting those same benefits. 

Mr. Butt. I know that. 
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Mr. Miniter. Now let us not confuse those benefits and let us not 
give the impression that the man gets both benefits. 

Mr. Ceperserc. If he is a member of the union, he can get the wel- 
fare fund benefits. 

Mr. Mier. No, he cannot, because the Government cannot make 
the contribution. 

The CuarrMan. Let us let the witness tell us so long as we got in this 
position. ' 

The committee did not instigate this. Industry raised the question 
that MSTS made it impossible for them to be successful in a strike due 
to your large operation. That brought up this question. 

Now, since we are in the predicament we are in, will you do this for 
the record: You have this man. He is in civil service. You do not. 
ask the question whether he is union or nonunion when you employ 
him under the civil-service rules. It is not binding. He gets cer- 
tain Government benefits under civil service. Then you accept the 
contract that is made by the union for seaman. You accept that and 
grant him those benefits. Now from the benefits that he would get 
with a private operator, what do you delete due to his civil-service 
benefits? Justnamethem. What do you take away? 

Mr. Buu. We do not observe the same schedule of leave or vaca- 
tions. Industry calls it vacations. The Government calls it leave. 

The Cuarrman. Which is the greater / 

Mr. Butu. Under present conditions, industry is greater. 

The CuarrMan. He gets paid for it. 

Mr. Butu. Yes, sir; he gets paid for it. 

The CHatrmMan. What is the difference so that we will have it clear ? 

Mr. Buty. Well, it depends on your tenure of service in the Govern- 
ment as to the amount of leave you get per year up to, I think, a maxi- 
mum of 26 days for beyond 15 years’ service. I think it goes down 
to 13 days’ leave under the other. 

Mr. Mitier. 13 days under 5 years. 

Mr. Buti. Now, in the licensed brackets, a master, for instance, in 
MSTS, if he has had 15 years’ service, would be entitled to 26 days’ 
leave, but a licensed master in commercial practice day would get 
6 weeks’ leave, and in the recent MEBA settlement, I believe the 
assistant engineers get up to 4 weeks’ leave, so that in leave there is 
an apparent marked advantage industrywise. 

The civil-service employee has the benefit of so-called sick leave. 
Again, that is limited as to the number of days he can accrue for sick 
leave, but if he is sick and is off the job, he is paid. 

An industry man, if sick, who has to go off the job, is not paid. 

In the matter of the welfare contributions, such as Mr. Miller re- 
marked upon, we do not have anything like this in the Government, 
although in common with all mariners, the civil-service marine em- 
ployees in MSTS are eligible for treatment in marine hospitals, in the 
Public Health Service, the same as any mariner is, but there are no 
family benefits, such as Mr. Miller mentioned, in civil service. 

The Cuairman. That was longshoremen. We are talking about 
seamen, 

Mr. Buuy. There is none of that in either of them. But so far as 
Mr. Cederberg’s question pointed to the allowance by MSTS of the 
penalty payments and overtime payments, they are very loosely par- 
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allel. You used the example of dumping garbage overboard. Tech- 
nically, we allow that. 

Mr. Creperserc. You give them overtime. How about the retire- 
ment system ¢ 

Mr. Bui. Under the retirement system, they are eligible for that 
only after they become a permanent employee the same as any other 
civil-service person. 

Mr. Casey. Compare the retirement in the civil service and under 
the private industry 

Mr. Butt. Under the retirement system, the industry, I believe, is 
striving for something in the neighborhood of $100 a month. I think 
that is the figure they are striving ‘for. 

Mr. Casry. After how many years, do you know ? 

Mr. Butt. I do not know how many years. Under the Govern- 
ment, under the formula worked out, it 1s a certain percentage of your 
highest pay for a 5-year period multiplied by the number of years 
of service, and it can amount, depending upon the rating, to quite 
a substantial sum. 

The Cuarrman. Is it a fact that the civil-service employee on your 
nucleus fleet gets more advantage than the employee in a similar po- 
sition under private industry ¢ 

Mr. Butt. I think there is no question about that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairman. That answers it. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Mr. Chairman, before we get off of that subject, 
can I ask this question, which has been bothering me for the last sev 
eral years? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. I wonder if we can show in the record a list com- 
paring the benefits of the workers under MSTS, those who are civil 
service and those who are not and have beside that the benefits of 
other seamen, the annual salaries and benefits, and so forth, that come 
into the two different types of seamen ¢ 

Mr. Buti. We can make up such statistics. 

The CHarrmMan. Will you present that ? 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy, 
MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., August 19, 1955. 
Hon. H. C. BONNER, 
Chairman, House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the time of my appearance before your committee on 
July 8, 1955, in connection with the hearings on maritime labor-management 
problems, request was made for certain data to supplement the testimony pre- 
sented on behalf of the Military Sea Transportation Service. Accordingly, I 
take pleasure in transmitting herewith the following: 

Statement showing comparisons of MSTS marine employees’ working 
eonditions with maritime industry provisions and fringe benefits. 

Statements of representative gross annual earnings of civilian marine 
personnel, calendar year 1954, covering Atlantic area, Pacific area, and North- 
west Pacific area. 

With respect to the annual earnings of personnel on MSTS ships, we selected at 
random the records of 3 separate individuals, in almost all cases, filling each of 
the different jobs or ratings on each of 3 different classes of ships. 
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It is hoped that the enclosures will fulfill your needs and that you will feel 
free to call upon me if there is any additional information I can furnish. 
Sincerely yours, 
F. C. DENEBRINK, 
Vice Admiral, USN, Commander, Military Sea Transportation Service. 


MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Representative gross annual earnings of civilian marine personnel, calendar 
year 1954 


ATLANTIC AREA 


Class D 
CIMAVI 
cargo LST 

Cargo 


Class A-3 
P-2 trans- 
port 


Class B C-2 
reefer Vic- 
tory cargo 


Class A C-4 
transport 


aster $15, 945. 86 $14, 962. 87 $14, 445.15 $11, 133. 
16, 860. ‘ 15, 195. 01 14, 539. 96 14, 365. 
17, 053. 28 5, 111.73 14, 517.64 14, 492. St 
officer we 12, 789. 5 , 519. 51 10, 402. 31 11, 807. 
2, 493. Of 696. 93 10, 942. 91 @, 515 
, 148. , 5R1. 92 10, 460. 86 12, 029. 
i officer 4 ; 9, 229. : , 800. 33 708. 95 8, 310. 16 
, 730. 6 &, 401. 65 , 807.35 : 9, 331. 5: 
, 133. 3 9, 163. 61 9, 875. 06 9, 283 
d officer : 5, 098 §, 333. 13 9, 172. 94 6, 048 
, 660. 2 , 209. 82 , 825. 76 8, 016 
&, 910.5 . 492 , 309. 81 8, 216.3 
4th officer _ ‘ . , 143. Of , 763 , 639. 75 
, 997. 6S , 221. & 5, 893. 65 
5, 047. 6: , 007 ), 795. 21 7, 059 
ior deck officer , 624. 6 , 034. 52 
606. & 5, 496 
, 069. 5, 142. 
ief radio officer 9, 710. 5 9, 701 
. 941. 42 9, 708 
, 394. 5s 9, 592 
dio officer , 385. : 
8, 9R3. 4 
, 899. 36 
radio officer : . , 616. 96 
2, 562. < 
, 102. 
dio officer 


iswaim 

tswain, freighter. - 
Ster at arms 
penter__. 
rpenter, freighter 
lartermaster 

tchinan, fire _ 

nan, deck 

ekeeper, deck —- 
itswain'’s mate, day. 


penter’s mate 


bodied seaman. ..- nis het da } R : ( 5, 620. 10 
5, 814. 27 
5, 620. 10 
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Representative gross annual earnings of civilian marine personnel, calendar 
year 1954—Continued 




















‘. = . Class D 
pl | Class A C~4 swe CIMA VI 
port transport tory cargo sae og I 
| 
— —_ end aera <j RiGee — 
Able-bodied seaman, maintenance-___....-.--- $4, 356. 47 | $5, 166. 85 65, G08. 43 15... 25... 
2, 229. 34 | 4, 970. 22 | By ED A vn nice den eaensbine 
5, 165. 01 4, 160. 22 5, 733. 53 $5, 088. 78 
CRN GOIN on ois hcinincsennssnnnceeuces 3, 587. 37 3, 039. 85 386. 76 4, 014. 48 
| 3, 767. 69 5, 423. 46 1, 906. 67 5, 529. 05 
2, 414. 55 3, 477.17 3, 734. 27 3, 856. 80 
Chief engineer. __--_- seiieditits aiiececcn aciantaaeiet | 16, 015. 00 12, 554. 51 13, 713. 28 14, 072. 45 
15, 918. 54 13, 974. 56 11, 969. 95 14, 085. 36 
15, 847. 39 | 14, 136. 41 13, 326. 7! 14, 379. 68 
RG RY MNOS oo ic ecncs coswccensacel 10, 119. 78 10, 972. 82 10, 823. 32 11, 466. 02 
13, 209. 44 11, 244. 57 10, 938. 31 12, 791. 28 
12, 678. 24 11, 326. 07 12, 250. 95 12, 155. 82 
Be IE WNC eis eS ciewiceocck 9, 770. 45 | 9, 704. 18 8, 770. 39 | 5, 580. 57 
10, 256. 95 8, 122. 01 8, 770. 39 10, 011. 98 
12, 678. 24 9, 364. 38 | 9, 709. 82 9, 006. 81 
2d assistant engineer, day. -..............-..--- | BOpReOe be a tas ae ae 
oe Sen eS ees 
.emw TO Se mi Feeee ea an 
ee NE NEE oe cocci tac ucecee 8, 940. 72 | 8, 788. 72 7, 726. 47 | 9, 535. 61 
10, 134. 49 | &, 441. 56 7, 356. 41 7, 983. 91 
8, 288. 28 | 7, 937. 39 8, 066. 7% 4, 429. 74 
4th assistant engineer ---_--.---- senstecellatel wheat siete Riis dias akc 7, 629. 27 7, 702. 49 6, 467. 67 
tdMiasikcnktact 6, 206. 97 6, 647. 22 6, 506. 11 
PS, acca 6, 206. 97 9, 109. 11 | 3, 907. 08 
Licensed junior engineer __..............---.- x 6, 879. 25 | 6, 401. 44 7. GE 1h soccntesnes 
| 6, 289. 79 | 6, 763. 54 | RE BED. OO lem cesaen ne 
7,684.73 | 6, 763. 54 4,975.79 |.....----- 
Chief electrician, P-2 turbo--....-....--- sist FR Bo 1 onetateseaieeiabeih  secoftaohceivkeindns 
8, 94. 06 7 ae eee 
V2 er rile datasets 
AE IN nS i ee aac oie upieled neta ot 7, 405. 58 7, 852. 28 8, 444. 98 
i elnet aie teas “ 6, 490. 18 7, 423. 36 7, 936. 56 
pease aoe 7, 484. 21 6, 956. 61 | 7, 833. 87 
Refrigeration engineer, passenger and cargo. - -- | 7, 327.11 | 5 AED 1a nnancnns | mihi beeei 
7, 580. 26 SM Sinem eeasndice 
7, 047. 80 FOTO bininnnaus sindncal eee mieieosaaass 
Refrigeration engineer, cargo....-..------------]....--- : Rie we as MER S 
| 6, 176.93 |. .-- 
Machinist ___----- Lisle crake detect ee iceaiaaahe 5, 316. 70 | BWOREG he conwaceauics =, 
5,950. 01 | 5, 310. 07 
2, 299. 84 | 3, 697. 17 | - 
ON i carniiscrincanrceeubamemionusncwecudes | 5, 802. 30 6, 270. 35 | 


6, 742. 72 5 
| 5, 356. 81 5 st 
Ik adi etcs cde cc enee scenes 5, 933. 50 4, 212. 88 Habeawes 
5 
) 


4, 664. 60 | 5, 714. 01 
4, 354. 71 | 6, 046. 20 
Storekeeper, engine ____ i kw tale aPiepictisan Seah ole | 5, 165.79 | 3, 199. 40 
5, 198. 70 | 4, 006. 92 
4, 642. 55 | 4, 701. 66 | ---- 
ist electrician, watch anitanien nana ser 6, 672.13 | Gabe eiansnanveusamanl 


7, 861. 84 | 
&, 069. 90 
er NN IN no dicidascumennmaake 7, 901. 87 
7, 695. 62 
7, 861. 84 : . ‘ ‘ 
lta Naty cose esate | 5, 346. 79 |...... - ate ccciaalh tnsadlad 
4, 440. 35 } 
6, 323. 60 
Pe I BOG ini cickcccminricheinecacdwsck 7, 501. 62 
6, 323. 60 
6, 216. 72 
sllinansci GUN ataskenice hued | 2, 118. 67 | 
2, 213. 15 


3d electrician, watch 





5, 008. 89 | 7, 057.91 |-- 
832. 26 4, 501.91 |_- 
394. 49 4, 449. 62 | 
150. 24 |.--- ad 
81 
39 
> 


a 


Electrician, maintenance 
654. 


SRAVOaM 


| 5, 878. 52 | 703. 38 4, 371. 52 
Assistant plumber. -__- ah idm ain } 5, 959. 36 | 918. 62 | . 
5, 567.95 | ee meat ‘ees 
| 5, 456. 95 | 6, 045. 02 | ninegaiaaiate 
2d refrigeration engineer, passenger and cargo. -_| 6, 954. 59 fk hE ee 
| 6, 930, 21 | 6, 903. 89 | 
| 6, 962. 72 6, 764. 84 
2d refrigeration engineer, cargo. _--- ; ah et a ; i 
Pe aie aes 6, 958. 17 
3d refrigeration engineer, passenger and cargo-__. 6, 853. 64 6, 938. 85 
6, 138. 49 951. 39 
6, 928. 54 6, 878. 43 
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Representative gross annual earnings of civilian marine personnel, calendar 
year 1954—Continued 
Pe se Pie 
en eee . ‘ Class D 
Class A-3 . . Class B C-2 , 
| acs 2 
| P-2trans- | Class A C-4 reefer Vic- CIMAV] 


port — tory cargo | Cargo LS 
| * cargo 


3d refrigeration engineer, cargo. - -- 


Engine utilityman_-.---- ; de $2, 492. 41 $5, 184. 68 
5, 608. 34 

é 6, 007. 65 2. ( $4, 089. 

Evaporator utilityman_- : . 5, 4, 089. 08 


5, 016. 37 
5, 328. 41 
GPs esscaus . hocunae cecaianbnamsbbioccais ‘ 5, 3, 943. 46 
4 2, 399. 97 
5, O89, 28 
Oiler, diesel - - 


Refrigeration oiler 
Fireman, oil- 

Fireman, watertender_- 
Wiper 

Chief steward. _ ----- 
Chief steward, freighter 


2d steward 


n 


1 OO I 


«i steward, troop mess-- 


i steward 


on Oo on 


{ steward, sanitation 


wns] 


tewardess_. 


‘hief cook 


IIe eK wo 


hief cook, freighter 5, 871.49 


5, 979. 44 

6,477.17 
eoman___- - eee i, 2: }, 137 a 
4, 923. 94 

| », 349.15 

Storekeeper . _ .- : a ), i 5, 260. 05 
», 510. 60 

oa ), 393. 83 

Chief baker as fie , 632.18 , 421.95 
| , 442. 06 

s ‘ , 315. 93 

iker 2 | dy ‘ , 729. 44 

, 408. 30 
5, 608. 04 
5, 185. 75 
, 724. 74 
), O77. 28 
5. 554 78 
}, 282. 24 
5, 646. 32 
», 112. 67 
, 688. 18 


| baker 


( 


hief butcher _ 


NN ONAN SAD 


butcher 


on a 


3, 972. 67 
butcher . . , j 3, 792. 2% , 326. 7! 
3, 785. 4 
S00. 1 
), 663. 02 
, 820. 91 
, 621. 89 


o 
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Representative gross annual earnings of civilian marine personnel, calenda) 
year 1954—Continued 


| 
ee ‘ac , Class D 
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v. CIMAV! 
>-2 trans- efer Vic- 
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Linenkeeper__- dite ‘ ; — 4, 238. 44 eee hainsadh 
4, 495. 22 2, 979. 97 
3, 508. 38 3. ; 


_ 
> 
— 
' @ 
a) 


Assistant linenkeeper 3, 929. 04 
4, 439. 72 
3, 326. 43 


Waiter_- ee 4, 399. 25 4, 479. 38 
4,886. 21 | 3, 707. 51 
4, 913. 12 | 3, 570.88 | 

Room steward... ; 4, 096. 38 4, 288. 82 
3, 900. 88 3, 405. 68 


4, 112. 92 
Deck steward... bie ie a 3, 740. 01 
1, 631. 52 
3, 873. 25 


w 


, 890. 42 


Porter --.- . cua ek eae s 3, 085. 63 3, 986. 12 ee 
| 3, 247.59 3,391.14 
4, 076. 02 3, 387. 59 
Chief pantryman ss ae ett ck oe 7, 073. 30 6, 585. 20 
7, 499. 86 4, 979. 67 


7,170. 04 210. 56 ; | 








2d pantryman_.-_- as Sin 5, 605. 77 4, 979. 67 1. 
7, 939.10 | 5, 789. 50 
6, 709. 78 5, 543.12 
3d pantryman___-- at 3, 520. 44 5, 289. 68 
| 5, 022.18 | 1, 672.15 
5, 310.82 4, 629. 76 | 
III 2 5 cd. twit as aad waneh 4, 459. 58 | 4, 236. 28 | 
4, 714. 54 3, 882. 55 
| 4, 404. 55 | 1, 120. 16 
Laundry foreman. a 4, 319. 82 | 4, 254. 35 
‘ eens 4,120. 41 
ee 4,063.53 |_- Fi 
Laundryman 4, 392. 45 | 2, 544. 60 | 
| | 1, 888. 30 | 
3, 797. 87 | 
Assistant laundryman_-__- 4, 024. 52 2, 456. 04 
4, 285. 40 | 
3, 736. 37 
Assistant storekeeper-_- ; : = 4, 367. 59 | 5, 276. 22 | 
6, 218. 85 | 3, 587. 53 | 
| 4,324.34] 3, 898.18 | 
Purser -- wthiats get 7, 648. 20 8, 235. 80 | | 
| 097. 25 7,411.18 
| 8, 894. 33 7, 625. 41 
Purser, freighter___-. | ; | 6, 577. 66 7, 535. 79 
§, 588. 92 6, 465.2 
7, 404. 40 | 7, 343 
OIE WEE oc ss os aie wap oe 5, 306. 39 | 5, 728. 55 | | 
| 7,300.95 | 4,294. 27 | 
6, 620. 65 5, 210. 90 | 
Junior purser_.... a 5, 565. 33 
| 3, 987. 89 
6, 469. 97 
Assistant junior purser. --_--------------- | 5, 841. 38 5, 778. 16 | 
5, 185. 77 3, 551. 64 | 
3, 847. 45 4, 620. 10 
Te I a on tent netesncsoks ee oa ; 4, 860.80 |_- 
Ssia'ae 5, 270. 20 
sais ali " disse cine al 5, 517. 02 
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Comparisons of MSTS marine employee working conditions with maritime 
industry provisions and fringe benefits 


1. MSTS follows, as nearly as is consistent with the public interest, the pay 
provisions and working conditions of the following maritime unions, which have 
been determined to represent the prevailing maritime industry practice: 

Both coasts : 
MMP—International Organization of Masters, Mates, and Pilots (licensed 
deck officers). 
MEBA—National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association (licensed engi- 
neers ). 
ARA—American Radio Association (radio officers). 
SOA—Staff Officers’ Association of America (pursers). 


Kast coast: 


NMUA—National Maritime Union of America (unlicensed deck, engine, and 
steward personnel). 


West coast: 
SUP—Sailors’ Union of the Pacific (unlicensed deck). 
MFOWA—Marine Firemen, Oilers, Wipers, and Watertenders Association 


(unlicensed engine department personnel). 
MCS—Marine Cooks and Stewards (steward department personnel). 


”. Differences between MSTS and industry procedures are listed in the fol- 
lowing: 


a. Paydays 


(1) Industry (all unions ).—Seamen are paid off at the termination of articles. 
Cash advances are made on demand during the voyage, at least once at any port 
of call. Allotments may be made semimonthly or less frequently as desired 
by the seamen. 

(2) MSTS.—Civilian marine personnel are paid under Navy pay procedure 
twice a month without intermediate advances. Allotments may be made only on 

monthly basis. 


». Holidays 


(1) Industry (all unions).—The following holidays are granted: New Year’s 
Day, Lineoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, Independence 
Day, Labor Day, Armistice Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day. In 
addition, Seamen are granted such local holidays as may be allowed to long- 
shoremen at the port of call. 

(2) WSTS.—Only those legal holidays listed above are allowed. Additional 
ongshore holidays are not granted, nor do special holidays granted by Executive 
order to shore-based Government employees apply to marine personnel. 

c. Vacations 

(1) Industry.—(a) MMP, MEBA, ARA (ships’ officers, except masters) : 


Number of days 
Number of days employed : vacation, benefits 


\n additional 14 days is granted for 360 days of continuous employment or a 
total maximum of 28 days. 
(b) Masters.—One-twelfth of 42 days (or 31%4 days) for each month of service. 
' in continuous service with 1 employer for 360 consecutive days, masters are 
entitled to 49 days’ vacation. 
¢) Staff officers—Same as deck officers except they receive additional 7 days 
for 360 consecutive days employment instead of 14. Total maximum benefits, 
~| days per annum, 
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(d) NMU, MFOW, MCS, SUP (unlicensed personnel).—Same as for staff 
officers. 

(2) MSTS.—Civilian marine employees are covered by the provisions of the 
Annual and Sick Leave Act. Such employees accrue annual leave on the basis 
of their length of service with the Federal Government. These accrual rates are 
as follows: 





| 


Total Federal employment Rate of accrual Vacation 
| per year 


| Days 

4 hours per 2-week pay period_____-_.---_-_} 1} 

| 6 hours per 2-week pay period____.__...._- | 21 
8 hours per 2-week pay period 


See eee 26 


| 
90 days but less than 3 years_______-- ost 
3 years but less than 15 years_. | 
15 years or more. 


Annual leave is charged on the basis of an 8-hour day and 5-day workweek. 
d. Sick leave 


(1) Industry (all unions).—While on articles, seamen remain on the payroll 
during short illnesses at sea or in port. If hospitalization is necessary, the 
maintenance and cure benefits apply. 

(2) MSTS.—Civilian marine employees are entitled to sick leave as provided 
by the Annual-Sick Leave Act which allows unlimited accrual of sick leave 
at full pay at the rate of 4 hours per 2-week pay period. Any absence from 
duty because of illness is charged to sick leave. 

e. Maintenance and cure 


(1) Industry (all unions).—‘Maintenance and cure” is a doctrine established 
by law and custom and specified in collective-bargaining agreements. It pro- 
vides for a sum of $8 per day to be paid any seaman, regardless of rating, who is 
disabled as a result of sickness or injury received in the service of the ship. 

(2) MSTS.—The industry doctrine of maintenance and cure is not followed. 
Civilian marine personnel receive sick-leave benefits as indicated in paragraph 
2.d. In addition, MSTS seamen are covered under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act of 1916 which affords compensation for dis- 
ability and death and full medical care for civilian employees of the Federal 
Government. 


f. Pension and welfare plans 


(1) Jndustry.—Pension and welfare plans vary greatly between unions. This 
is true not only in the actual terms of the collective-bargaining agreements but 
also in the degree of implementation of the existing plans. Welfare benefits 
follow a pattern that includes, in addition to pensions, group life, accidental 
death, accident and dismemberment insurance, and in-hospital benefits. Some 
plans provide family hospital insurance, maternity benefits, provision for acquir- 
ing a home for the aged, and optional! insurance benefits. In general terms 
the benefits are provided as the welfare funds accumulate from per capita 
contributions made by the employers and agreement is reached in yearly col- 
lective bargaining negotiations. With some minor exceptions, employees make 
no contributions to these funds. (Note that seamen are also covered by social- 
security benefits in addition to these industrial plans.) 

(2) MSTS.—Civilian marine employees come under the provisions of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act of 1916, as amended. For death or dis- 
abilities sustained in the performance of duty, this act provides medical care, 
temporary disability benefits, compensation for loss of earning capacity due to 
disability, permanent disability benefits, rehabilitation compensation, and burial 
expense and survivors benefits. These employees are also eligible to partici- 
pate in the recently adopted group life insurance for Government workers, the 
benefits ranging from $3,000 for an ordinary seaman to $16,000 for the ship's 
master. 

As to pension benefits, civilian Marine personnel who have career or career- 
conditional civil-service status automatically come under the provisions of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act. Toward their pensions they contribute 6 percent 
of their annual base pay. Benefits are determined by formulas involving the 
employee’s rate of pay and years of service and pensions may be roughly esti- 
mated to approximate one-third of the average annual pay. 
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Civilian Marine personnel in a temporary civil-service status are not included 
in the civil-service pension plan but are covered by social security. 


gy. Standby pay rates 


(1) Industry.—For ships in reduced operational status and temporarily out 
of commission, or when additional men are required in port for short periods 
of time, industry employs unlicensed personnel at standby per diem rates of pay. 

(2) MSTS.—This provision has not been availed of by MSTS because of 
complications stemming from civil-service procedure with regard to change of 
status of employees, particularly as this applies to veterans. 

h. Pilotage 

(1) Industry.—Masters or deck officers with appropriate pilotage endorse- 
ments who perform pilot’s services receive additional compensation ranging 
from $7.50 to $50 according to the type of pilotage performed. 

(2) MSTS.—These allowances are not granted by MSTS. 

i. Division of Wages 

(1) Industry—When ships sail short of the agreed manning scale, certain 
union contracts provide for the division of the base pay of the absent seaman 
among those who perform the work. 

(2) MSTS.—This provision has not been adopted by MSTS. 

j. Drills 

(1) Industry (all unions).—Overtime is now paid for lifeboat or other drills 
held at sea on Saturdays, Sundays, or holidays or in port on such days when 
they are not sailing days. This is a recent innovation in industry practice. 

(2) MSTS.—No overtime is now paid for such drills but adoption is under 
consideration. 
hk, Overtime in port 

(1) Industry (MMP-MEBA).—On ships engaged in the intercoastal trade and 
carrying 4 or more licensed deck and engine officers 2 of the ship’s regular 


licensed deck officers and 2 of the licensed engineer officers may be assigned 
to the regular routine night watches between the hours of 5 p. m. and 8 a. m. 
on weekdays without payment of overtime for such work except in the home 
port, the opposite terminal port, and 2 intermediate ports to be mutually agreed 
upon. 

(2) MSTS.—Not included in MSTS policy since MSTS has no ships assigned 
exclusively in intercoastal trade. 


l. Transportation 


(1) Industry (all unions).—As a rule wages, $6 to $8 per day subsistence, and 
first-class accommodations are furnished seamen who travel in line of duty for 
the shipping company. Provisions also allow a cash allowance to be paid in 
lieu of the performance of the travel in those cases where the seaman is being 
repatriated. 

(2) MSTS.—Industry allowances and provisions are not authorized for MSTS 
seamen. Necessary travel in line of duty for MSTS seamen is accomplished in 
accordance with Government travel regulations which provide wages, up to $12 
per day lodging and subsistence and first-class accommodations. Government 
travel regulations do not authorize a cash allowance in lieu of the actual trans- 
portation in cases of repatriation. 

m. Relief officers traveling 

(1) Industry— When the expense of traveling to and from the ship is 50 cents 
or more for the round trip, officers are reimbursed and when travel time is in 
excess of 2 hours’ round trip, officers are compensated at their regular rate of 
pay for the excess time. 

(2) MSTS.—These provisions have not been adopted by MSTS but are under 
consideration. 

n. Staff officers’ pay and provisions 

(1) Industry.—Pay rates aboard passenger ships vary widely but the base 
pay for pursers aboard freighters is uniformly the same. 

(2) MSTS.—On freighters, the industry rates of pay are observed. On MSTS 
transports the rates of pay for staff officers are “made” because the nature of 
their duties is not comparable with that in industry. 


Generally, the provisions as to hours of work, overtime, etc., are identical with 
industry. 
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o. Port radio watches 


(1) Industry.—All radio watches or schedules required in port are payable 
as overtime with a minimum of 2 hours for each watch or schedule. 

(2) MSTS.—In common with other Government employees, radio officers are 
required to attend their duties in port during straight-time working hours with- 
out the payment of overtime. 

p. Copy press 

(1) Industry.—Radio officers on passenger vessels, required to copy press, are 
paid 2 hours’ overtime for each schedule. On freighters where such schedules 
are copied between midnight and 6 a. m., a minimum of 6 hours’ overtime is paid. 

(2) MSTS.—Overtime is not allowed for the copying of press during straight- 
time hours on passenger-carrying ships, while on freight ships the copying of 
press is not permitted except during straight-time hours. 


q. Cleaning deck of radio room 

(1) Industry.—Unless the deck of the radio room is cleaned and washed daily 
by personnel other than the radio department, the radio officer is paid 1 hour's 
overtime for each day at sea the work is not performed. 

(2) MSTS.—This provision is not observed by MSTS. 


r. Working hours for stewards in home ports 


(1) Industry.—The working hours for steward personnel in the home port are 
fixed between 8 a. m. and 5 p.m. (NMU and MCS contracts). 

(2) MSTS.—Steward personnel are required to work 8 hours in a spread of 
12 and/or 13 hours whether at sea or in port. 





s. Time-off stewards 

(1) Industry.—Under the NMU contract, steward personnel may be granted 
time off in port when passengers are not aboard. 

(2) MST'S.—Any time taken off is charged to the employee’s annual leave. 


t. Boiler suits 


(1) Industry.—Such suits are required, under the SUP contract, to be pro- 
vided when seamen clean tanks, bilges, or major oil spills. If not provided, $10 
is to be paid as compensation for clothing damage. 

(2) MSTS.—Consideration is being given to providing these suits. 


Representative gross annual earnings of civilian marine personnel, calendar 
year 1954 
PACIFIC AREA 
DECK DEPARTMENT 





cent an -etn pete, el ings BD 
( lass A-3 | Class A C-4 | Class B C -2 | CIMAV! 
P-2 trans- transport reefer Vic- cargo LST 
port . tory cargo cargo 
| | 
a a aaa aT a ; $17, 906. 41 $14,962.71 | $14, 680.16 | $14, 623. ly 
18, 063. 46 14, 589, 29 | 14, 818.83 |__- 
7, 654. 13 15, 130. 70 14, 723. 76 |_- 
ist officer... <..-<.. Lous 2 i 13, 532. 8¥ 10, 790. 33 11, 413. 86 | 11, 701. 76 
13, 254. 76 | 11, 519. 35 11, 767. 16 B 
12, 096. 35 | 12, 794. 85 11, 413. 86 
2d officer. _._.-- : 10, 159. 34 9, 165. 94 | 10, 565. 06 | _. 
10, 311. 89 9, 737. 30 | 9, 955. 80 
10, 112. 88 | 10, 099. 30 9, 203.65 |...- 
3d officer. - id sleet 9, 522. 41 9, 269. 51 9, 746. 59 10, 386. 3 
8, 783. 55 | 8, 554.73 | 9, 701.95 |..-- 
9, 073. 34 | 9, 312. 59 | 9, 304.87 |__. 
4th officer .- ‘ i 9, 637. 28 8, 311.82 9, 830.09 |_- 
9, 094. 68 8, 564. 43 | 8, 402. 23 |__-- 
9, 282. 33 9, 290. 38 | 9, 280.12 |_- 
Junior deck officer 7, 995. 37 7, 929. 52 
7, 755. 15 7, 564. 29 
7, 951. 85 8, 223. 49 |___-. 
Chief radio officer _. . : 10, 466. 78 9, 327. 33 
10, 319. 54 | 8, 886. 84 
10, 626. 89 | 10, 363. 97 | _. 
Ist radio officer... - -_- ae alle oa 8, 813. 46 8, 708.63 |_- 
8, 765. 29 8, 618. 55 
8, 783. 34 8, 692. 27 
2d radio officer ; a galasd 6, 392. 31 8, 007. 11 
18, 886.03 8, 181.61 |_. 
ek ee 


12 months radio officer class B. 


3d 


dtl 
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Representative gross annual earnings of civilian marine personnel, calendar 
year 1954—Continued 


Classes B 


Class A-3 





Retin wee... <= o b5 


Class A 


and D 


$11, 066. 
12, 455. 


00 
28 


12, 690. 81 
$8, 905. 62 
8, 443. 37 


7, 511. 52 |- 


et eabatadnie incase cemacndacns 


6, 326. ¢ 
7, 105. 
6, 402. 
6, 157. 
6, 690. 
6, 861. 


Boatswain (freighter) 


7, 165. 18 
6, 380. 68 
6, 120.01 


Carpenter... ........ 


| 


All classes All classes 


$7, 060. 54 
7, 042. 65 
6, 978. 93 
6, 444. 02 
6, 247. 53 
6, 410. 76 
6, 260. 97 || 
6, 054.73 || Storekeeper (deck) - 
5, 838. 06 || 
6, 200. 71 
6, 270. 31 
6, 423. 86 
5, 137. 


12 || 
6, 355. 79 || 


$5, 965. 
6, 259. 
5, 521. 
5, 732. 
6, 232 
5, 531. 
6, 367. 
5, 323. 
5, 532. 
5, 951. 
6, 427. 
7, 420. 


7, 697. 


| Watchman fire (green) - 
| Watchman fire (blue) - 


80 
32 
80 
78 
78 
oY 


Boatswain’s mate 


Carpenter’s mate-........--- 
Quartermaster 


Master-at-arms (green) 
31 
91 
87 
98 
91 


Master-at-arms (blue) 
Yeoman (deck)... _. 


Watchman fire (green) 








Classes Classes 
A-3and A/| Band D 


Classes Classes 
A-3 and A B and D 


$5, 814. 83 $6, 420. 53 Able seaman (mainte- 
6, 028. 82 7,241.69 || mance), | 
5, 992. 38 6, 758. 12 |} 
6, 201. 44 7, 289. 48 
5, 467.94 | 


6, 403. 38 
6, 718. 88 


$5, 660. 12 
7, 267. 06 
6, 745. 35 
4, 395. 53 | 
4, 654. 66 
4, 210. 78 


$5, 939. 
6, 178. 
6, 371. 
5, 452. 
5, 654. 
5, 681. 


seaman (green) 
50 
03 


seaman (blue) Ordinary seaman 


ENGINE DEPARTMENT 


Class A-3 


Class A Class B Class D 


$13, 748. 


$12, 469. 18 
14, 116. 23 |--- 
13, 829. 13 | 
12, 221. 05 
11, 566. 72 
13, 005. 75 


..| $16, 309. 28 
16, 336. 66 
16, 297. 48 
13, 226. 75 


$14, 358. 83 
14, 659. 56 
14, 010. 23 
12, 932. 47 
12, 498. 69 
11, 779. 95 


Chief engineer - 
ist assistant engineer..................------- | 


2d assistant engineer (day) 10, 629. 01 | 

es Se ees 
11. 003. 76 10, 436. 95 | 

10, 732.04 | 10, 918. 38 | 

10, 619. 63 

9, 814. 70 | 


10, 051. 98 | 


2d assistant engineer 
3d assistant engineer 
10, 329. 23 


4th assistant engineer 
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Representative gross annual earnings of civilian marine personnel, 


year 1954—Continued 


Class A-3 


$8, 181. 54 
7, 412. 82 


Class A-3 


I iia fetal lain ak i i al $7, 181. 49 
7, 567. 30 
7, 048. 27 
IN NN ioe OE Ue cd Rha CR ER LE ae nls ah be caimniitiieninne 6, 673. 67 
5, 721. 31 





5, 479. 75 


i - * 











calendar 


Classes A 
and B 


$8, 800, 29 
9, 678, 83 
9, 034. 76 


Class B 


$9, 115. 06 
8, 253. 97 


Classes A, 
B, and D 


$8, 085. 20 
9, 085. 58 
"7,423.79 
7, 468. 26 
7, 681. 65 


Class A-3 

















a INE 1 ee CIID oso wires wencsbonedccosnneccccccacactncdcecsee $9, 591. 59 
. 9, 240. 03 
ae eta eiaias Aman) Cr aN) 5 5 2 nn nh cde cconicskccenseaenstascuasees 8, 237. 17 
8,301. 47 
8, 215. 21 
|| 
All classes | All classes 
i 
Evaporator-utilityman-_-.......----- | $7, 230.60 || Engine utilityman.._-_.__________. $6, 109. 69 
6, 600. 41 || 5, 866. 23 
6, 583. 13 6, 872. 79 
Te eS euieninne 6, 447.01 || Storekeeper (engine) --.-_-.-___- B 5, 401. 36 
7, 332. 44 || 6, 473. 16 
5, 772.28 || 5, 415. 19 
Assistant plumber... ..........-.---- 6, 034.46 ||} Yeoman (engine)--...-...-.-_-.-.-- | 5, 916. 99 
| 5, 900. 96 || | 6, 266. 59 
5, 699. 15 | 6, 287. 36 
RO re eamiriice aonieemnit ; 5, 513.09 || Refrigeration engineer (passenger } 
6, 244.69 || and dry cargo) --...........---- ; 7, 603. 02 
5, 067. 20 || 7, 183. 59 
RI ca outers acceptin eeeeaes -| 4, 962. 42 || 7, 230. 24 
6, 465.62 || 2d refrigeration engineer (passenger | 
5,918.49 || and dry cargo)._......_..__- 6, 998. 53 
og ee eee eee 6, 733. 13 | 7, 149. 02 
6, 886.01 | 6, 069. 59 
| 7,066.89 || 3d refrigeration engineer (passenger | 
Fireman-watertender----_--~...----- Gis. 651i amet dry cargo) ..._.............. .| 6, 735. 27 
6, 108. 40 | 6, 904. 66 
| 7, 200. 58 | 6, 748. 46 
IE acncinciediediizwe=cimbibodae 4, 843. 39 | 
4, 527. 01 
4, 394.12 | 
| | 
STEWARD DEPARTMENT, TRANSPORT 
j | | om | aa 
| Class A-3 | Class A } | Class A-3 | Class A 
| 





Chief steward ...........- $9, 016. 15 


$8, 450. 43 || 2d steward. ...........--- | $7, 545. 86 
9, 029. 99 9, 040. 18 || 7, 449. 03 
| 8, 873. 81 | 5, 759. 51 


8, 353. 08 | 


Pa OTE aaiaienlineatne 


$6, 308. 65 
6, 009. 00 
7, O80. 23 














Pu 


As 
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Representative gross annual earnings of civilian marine personnel, calendar 
year 1954—Continued 


All classes || All classes 





2d steward (troop mess) $6, 070.35 |, 2d baker Sena _— 5, 743. 54 
6, 009. 00 5, 481. 76 
5, 046. 00 5, 298. 45 
ad steward | 5, 168.04 || 3d baker | 5, 046. 49 
5, 118. 81 , 189. 21 
5, 200. 38 , 928. 81 
3d steward (sanitation) 5, 489. 88 || Chief butcher_- ‘ bei 5, 774. 74 
5, 576. 85 }, 105. 97 
5, 178. 13 5, 953. 36 
Ciro apactianeincxnnnecoe 3, 992. 49 || 2d butcher___-_- pase e , 534. 68 
4, 022. 1} 5, 443. 74 
| 3, 744. 61 | 5, 401. 17 
iN aie cna eencenengesen 3, 887. 36 || 3d butcher-_-- iS Se , 135. 43 
4, 152. 63 , 596. 45 
4, 350. | , 080. 2 
Waiter 3, 889. 87 || Galleyman___. | 3, 974. 8 
3, 881. 90 3, 981. < 
3, 858. 73 || 3, 603. 
Room steward 3, 885. Chief pantryman 5, 053. 
3, 840. 99 | 5, 471. < 
3, 941. 65 , 696. 6 
Deck steward 4,042.80 || 2d pantryman , 385. 
4, 084. 81 230. 
4, 626. 03 , 053. < 
Messman 3, 897.91 || 3d pantryman , 005. 
3, 820. 05 236. 
3, 941. 30 || 162. 
Utilityman 3,974. 50 || Night pantryman. 200. 
4,193.17 || 333. 
4, 223. 09 | 159. 
Porter 3, 891.07 || Laundry foreman 098. 
3, 784. 09 | 383. 
3, 898. 39 409. 7 
Chief cook 6, 853.72 || Laundryman 055. 
6, 473. 92 019. 
6, 328. 45 |) 002. 5: 
2d cook ‘ 5, 753. 08 || Assistant laundryman 962. 6 
5, 865. 46 | 892. 2 
5, 340. 44 313. 
3d cook 4,018.45 || Storekeeper-_ - , 456. 
5, 279. 74 || 445. 
5, 341. 12 O87. 3 
‘> oe. US. ene iiamamee 5, 339. 62 || Assistant storekeeper 482. 6 
5, 140. 08 359. 3 
4, 962. 96 229 
Chief baker 6, 518.90 || Yeoman----- 269. ! 
6, 128. 68 324. 8% 
6, 433. 44 , 488. 


oon on 


Co Ore oe Be Oe SO CO ee ee ee ee ee ee Or 


on & 








WARD DEPARTMENT—FREIGHTERS 


Classes B | Classes B 
and D | ; and D 


Chief steward (freighter) $6, 382.71 || Assistant cook (freighter) $5, 475. 83 
7, 088. 39 || | 5, 956. 
6, 332. 09 |! } 5, 217. 
Chief cook (freighter) 5, 764.05 || Messman---___-- ‘ , scenes! 4, 123. 
5, 704. 37 || 4, 037. 


5, 968. 44 || 4, 905. 
2d cook-baker (freighter) 5, 646. 57 i Utilityman ja ; | 4, 028. 17 

° 5, 040. 03 || | 4, 061. 67 
5, 152. 76 || 4, 146. 





TRSER DEPARTMENT—T RANSPORT 


Classes A-3 || | Classes A-3 
and A and A 


$9, 552.99 |} Junior purser_...................----| $5, 412. 21 
7, 697. 10 5, 386. 14 
8, 085. 02 || 6, 141. 74 
7, 404. 75 || Junior assistant purser_.........-- ; 5, 243. 30 
7, 772. 99 5, 546. 98 
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Representative gross annual earnings of civilian marine personnel, calendar; 
year 1954—Continued 


PURSER DEPARTMENT—FREICHTER 











| | cl) aetaeu | 
| ClassB | Class B 
\| a 
aR a 7, 182.32 || Yoeman-storekeeper-_-___.-.....-..-- $4, 363, 17 
7, 811. 65 || j 4, 850. 91 
7, 829. 20 || } 5, 152. 10 
| 








Representative gross annual earnings of civilian marine personnel, calenda) 
year 1954 


NORTH PACIFIC SUBAREA 


{ 


| 
Class A C-4 | Class B C-2 


Class A-3 Class D 
































rs | CIMAV1 
P-2 trans- reefer Vic- | £3 
| transport | 5 cargo LS’ 
port | tory cargo cone 
eee ee ee ee ee $17, 437.32 | $14,495.83 | $13, 758. 40 $14, 329. 12 
18, 096. 47 15,315.12 | 12,998.39} 13,360.27 
ioe } 15, 430. 34 | 14, 666. 89 | 13, 745. 70 
ne a Se 12, 092. 49 10, 538. 59 10, 327. 08 | 11, 543. 08 
12, 468. 42 11, 429. 06 | 10, 297. 69 | 11, 248. 32 
Soci ican ey 10, 517.19 | 11, 829. 17 bem ssaeeaes 
2d officer-- 9, 695. 35 | 9, 773. 35 9, 640. 14 | 10, 414. 20 
imide bk-neenomaie | 8, 312. 61 | 6, 430.06 |... .. 
eben | 10, 250. 20 | ae i. 
NE nO ee ae Od Sabin 9, 636. 51 | 9, 545,69 | 7, 181. 90 | 7, 198. 22 
EP CE 1 Piss | DEER Pi cgskcwasd saaeebee dito 
CAPR LE Se. BOO fis ccsr2 i554 
OE iis csi cccccce (bbe nbokereeeaees ; 8, 593. 91 9, 009. 89 | 9, 380. 88 j-~=-<<-5 
: Ca iim | et J-------- 
; 
I IN ose ctnncccccsccuakareseibadsokinns teen RENE ie occiccwoncesiies + enn 
scieadaeeeeee MN oe LE eee 
ace es ahaee e RR Eeececcusccscas eee 
ne. <i o couraaeseiuenkasanos 9, 392. 67 Me SE En ocusocuadihulccssasce 
| 9, 935. 28 | 8 e7* =a |-------- 
9, 156.20 ee too enn te eee 
II 3 5 re ee 8, 513. 48 IE Sosnernscancesclecence ss 
Poe tian eee Vien mesediatusabcccccnccc essen en 
DR es igiiice cawccawe seen seks tees leennxecere sees EE icssi canine wc hnwbeotnen aes 
Giciearnicashclle eee DIE. cca cca waite tees 
a ala EE inc kon tanedchioueeear 
' | 
All classes 
re eter tS eae ape RE ae tata a deren aeawaaavedicuae aarich wae $9, 072. 61 
9, 747.14 
| 11, 481. 94 
Class A-3 | Class A Class B | Class D 
INO sais cm conccuncesscitecatreeael | $7,151.18 | $7, $78. 54 |...------..--- | — 
7, 622. 34 | Pst Sees eee 
Be a ocee RRBs. oy .k atalino 
| | | 
| All classes 
BE CIID ooo oso oon n+ ceientninint Od eh ence ciheenn ieaeeins %, * 7 


6, 622. 10 


Al 
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Representative gross annual earnings of civilian marine personnel, calendar 


year 1954—Continued 


Master at arms__ 


Class A-3 Class A 


Carpenter $4, 455. 33 $5, 905. 66 
; 6, 415. 67 


6, 672. 55 


Quartermaster - - - 


Watchman, fire 


All classes 


Yeoman, deck 


Boatswain’s mate 


Storekeeper, deck Carpenter’s mate 





I a a 


All classes 


a a SE —||— - 


* i 
Able seaman, maintenance__-__---- $4, 750. 54 |) 
6, 005. 65 


a 


Ordinary seaman 


6, 055. 66 | 





64180— 


a 
ou 





All classes 


Green | Blue 


$5, 561. 37 
5, 995. 38 | 
6, 169. 15 


$6, 461. 09 
5, 698. 46 
6, 440. 23 


Class B Class D 


$5, 881. 99 
6, 240. 15 
5, 149. 26 


All classes 


$6, 159. 22 
6, 366. 08 
5, 680. 52 


All classes 


Green Blue 


$5, 755. 3 
6, 079. 55 | 
5, 689. 76 


Rr 


$5, 392. 55 
4, 891. 35 


All classes 


$5, 098. 46 
5, 403. 43 
6, 252. 53 
6, 255. 04 
6, 497. 37 


5, 763. 25 


All classes 


Blue 


Green 


$5, 914. 07 
5, 691. 86 
6, 213. 87 


$5, 787. 04 
5, 363. 59 
4, 597. 64 


All classes 


$4, 956. 08 
3, 749. 37 
4, 124. 83 
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Representative gross annual earnings of civilian marine personnel, calendar 
year 1954—Continued 





Class A-3 Class A Class D 





Chief engineer_._- ‘ : $16, 141. 74 $13, 867. 8: , 106. 70 $12, 501.7 
4. 7 14, 116, 5! , 045. 63 13, 677. ‘ 
14, 284. 66 - 13, 295. 
Ist assistant engineer 3, 648. 10, 829. 8: , 834. 92 11, 252. 97 
12, 785. 61 12, 990. 91.5 11, 250. 93 
pebedéhanewant 10, 419. 32 , 295. oeavdeduatnt 
2d assistant engineer i 11, 182. 49 10, 441. 3: 5 9, 856. 41 
11, 398. 59 9, 893. 8, 958. 52 
a dabei 10, 374. j 
Oe I, EOE oo ica ncnnccntnnennenncape se 8, 526. 87 8, 253. 
8, 875. 
9, 190. 7! | 
4th assistant engineer | &, 603. 10, 026. 09 | 
7, 744. 33 
8, 100. 























. : 
| Class A-3 Classes A, B, D 


ieee — 





$2, 116. 16 , i 
7, 789. 83 7, 880. 80 
8, 357. 03 8, 225. 51 











Class A | Classes B, D 


| Class A-3 


7, 862. 61 8, 942. 32 
8, 417. 15 9, 210. 29 


Chief electrician as| 6, 030. 64 7, 907. 67 





All classes 
Refrigeration engineer, DW 
Refrigeration engineer, passenger Yeoman, engine 


| 2d electrician, DW 
Is iviinnteieiinndcennniaamineniseinh 








2d electrician, watch - $7, 956. 30 
7, 019. 33 











3d electrician, DW ----- ssi healed tat detetenieiccindadasantad 
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Representative gross annual earnings 


All classes 


$6, 287. 41 
5, 706. 77 
6, 426. 20 


Assistant plumber 


2d refrigeration engineer, passenger 
and cargo 5, 830. 77 
75 
3d refrigeration engineer, passenger 
and cargo 12 
7, 021. 35 
Engine utilityman 2. 55 
. 73 
.42 
, 318. 08 
5, 151. 45 
4, 858. 05 


Evaporator utilityman 
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of civilian marine personnel, calendar 


year 1954—Continued 


All classes 


Oiler___- $5, 296. 


6, 580. 


08 
53 
Oiler, diesel_..___- 5, 949. 35 
, 040 
», 403. 
5, 661. 
, 659. 


Fireman, oil__-.- 


Fireman, watertender 5, 870. 


5, 453. 

5. 912. 
’ 329. 
731. 
" 239. 6 








| 


| Class A-3 


Class A 


~ 
‘ 


8, 813. 12 


$8, 084. 89 
7, 774. 13 





Classes A, B, D || 


$6, 168. 21 
6, 385. 70 
5, 653. 95 | 


2d steward 





All classes 


$5, 432. 40 
5, 216. 15 
5, 334. 87 


2d steward, troop mess_- 





$5, 036. 
5, 211. 

, 043. 

. 787. 

, 619. 

3, 709. 

3, 172. 

», O30. 

3, O15. 

, 759. 

905. 

, 921. 

579. 

5, O88. 

5, 872. 

, 148. 

h, 675. 

5, 310. 35 

}, 037. 86 
7.41 
, 069. 7 

282. 24 

321. 26 

139. 

771. 

580. 

202. 

100. 


70 
15 
93 
76 
14 


as 
4d 


3d steward, sanitation 


Chief cook 


Chief cook, freighter_-. 
Yeoman 51 
92 
75 
02 
25 
99 


24 


- 


Storekeeper. -.--- 


Chief baker 


2d baker __.- 


€ 


or pe On S 


Chief butcher- 


44 
4 


on 


2d buteher__- 


oe ee ee oo 


58 
5, 669. 02 





71 || 
77 || 
64 || 
99 ii 


3d cook 
\| 


4th cook_____ 
Linenkeeper. __-__. 


en sah ae, 


|| Chief pantryman.__- 


| 2d pantryman__- 
t 
| 3d pantryman____- 
] 

| Night pantryman 


| Laundry foreman 


| 
| 


| Assistant laundryman___- 


| 


|| Assistant storekeeper-___- . 17 
1} 4, 081. 92 
|| Deck steward ___--_- [ 3, 396. 50 
4, 455. 36 
3, 942. 63 
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Representative gross annual earnings of civilian marine personnel, calendar 
year 1954—Continued 


Classes A-3 and A | Frozen rate 


$8, 980. 94 
8, 600. 51 
7, 676. 68 





Purser, freighter 


Assistant purser -_-_------ 
7, 764. 02 \\ 
7, 108.01 |! 
Junior purser 


Mrs. Sutnivan. We hear about all the hourly wages and fringe 
benefits that the seaman gets. I have never been able to find out how 
that figures on a yearly basis. 

Mr. Buu. How it is translated into annual earnings / 

Mrs. Sutiivan. That is right, because he lives all year and may only 
make 2 or 3 or 4 voyages. 

The Cuarrman. I do not want to get this confused. We have in- 
serted already in the record a comparative table showing, say a 
boatswain on a ship and comparing him to a man on a railrod. This 
is, I think, what you want. 

Mrs. Sutuivan. I want to know what his actual yearly wage is if 
he works for MSTS in comparison to working for a private shipping 
concern. 

The CHarrman. It was stated at that time that it was hard to get 
a comparison of the seaman because he did not work the year round. 
He only worked a part of the year, and you would have to average it 
out, if he worked all year, because they pay just the same whether it 
is the same man or not. 

Mr. Casey. I am afraid Mr. Bull would hardly be able to supply for 
the record any average take-home pay on a year for seamen who are 
not employed on nucleus fleets of the MSTS. The only ones he can 
supply records for are the ones he actually pays salaries to. 

Mr. Buu. We can give you the average of certain MSTS ratings 
and a comparison of the fringe benefits. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Then so that we know whether these employees who 
are under civil service are getting a full year’s employment, what is 
their annual salary? 

The CHarrman. Do you have with you a typical example of a voyage 
as to pay? 

Mr. Butt. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. May we have that? 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Bull before you give us that, these 11,000 nucleus 


employees, do they, generally speaking, work all year long? 
Mr. Buti. Except in reduction in the fleet. 
Mr. Casry. Do you have turnover when the employee goes on leave? 
Mr. Buu. That 11,055 is the total number which includes a factor 
of 17 percent to provide for leaves, sickness, and relief, as it were. 
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Mr. Casey. But, however, you do have in the nucleus fleet ships they 
work a full year with the exception of the time off for sick leave and 
annual leave or leave without pay? 

Mr. Buti. Assuming they are fully qualified ; yes, sir. A man might 
fall down on the job in the course of the year and prove a washout. 

The CHarmman. They are not rotated? 

Mr. Butx. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You employ him as civil service and he stays there 
unless he decides to get out ? 

Mr. But. That is right. Mr. Casey, you just wanted some repre- 
sentative earnings. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Sullivan wants that information. 

Mr. Buu. This is a voyage of one of the so-called dependent type 
transports. that is one of the better type transports that carries the 
women and children of service people on a voyage from the 21st of 
February through the 15th of March. 

They operate between New York and Bremerhaven, Germany. We 
have some representative earnings for that voyage which was under 
2 month, as you know, from the 21st of February to the 15th of March. 
The master for that voyage earned $1,015.83. 

Mrs. SuLtivan. Let us think of just the seamen. 

Mr. Buu. I will give anything you want. 

Mr. Casry. How many ratings do you have there all told, Mr. Bull? 

Mr. Buu. I have all the deck officers and all the engineer officers. 

Mr. Casey. Can you give us a representative rating in each cate- 
gory ? 

Mr. Buty. Well, the second officer, for instance, got $517.42. 

Mr. Ceperserc. What was the date ? 

Mr. Butz. From the 21st of February to the 15th of March. 

The second officer, for instance, had a total of overtime and penalty 
payments of $134.76. His total earnings for the voyage were $517.45. 
The overtime represented 26 percent of his base pay. 

Mr. Mruuer. The $517, is his gross pay ? 

Mr. Buti. That is his gross pay. This, incidentally, is without 
(leductions for social security 

Here is a first radio officer. He got $167.60 overtime with a total 
of $447.43 for the voyage, overtime representing 37 percent of his 
base pay. 

Here is an oiler. This must be more than | oiler, because it is $1,572. 
I think it is for the three oilers. Their overtime amounted to $562 or 
55 percent of the total. 

Mr. Casey. Is an oiler unlicensed personnel ? 

Mr. Butu. Yes. 

Mr. Casry. You say there were three of them / 

Mr. But. There were three oilers. 

Mr. Mirier. They made about $500 apiece. 

Mr. Buix. About $500. Here is a second assistant engineer who 
earned $210.32. His total earnings for the voyage were $1,036.53. 

The CoatrMan. How much did he get ? 

Mr. Butz. $1,036.53. The percentage of overtime is 20 percent. I 
think that is an error I think there were two of them. 

Mr. Minier. That was a second assistant engineer who made more 
than the master. 
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Representative gross annual earnings of civilian marine personnel, calendar 
year 1954—Continued 


Classes A-3 and A | Frozen rate 
Purser . $8, 980.94 || Purser_.-.- $6, 109. 84 
&, 600. 51 8, 168. 75 


7, 676. 68 7, 154. 87 





All classes | All classes 
a oe kasama sh sceeen-bsnencciateticlana aes Lael adiieiaans | 
! 
Purser, freighter Saou : $8, 301.36 || Assistant junior purser---------.__-- | $4, 524. 73 
socal ents wal conical | 4, 887. 45 
niente 5, 009. 97 
Assistant purser__.__--- eee 6, 932.41 || Yeoman storekeeper___...._...__.._- 4, 319. 89 
7, 764. 02 || 4, 324. 01 
[ew eines |lflktt!C””O”™~*~™”:*C eee 


DN SN ccs ens ceeewws 4, 922. 87 


Mrs. Sutnivan. We hear about all the hourly wages and fringe 
benefits that the seaman gets. I have never been able to find out how 
that figures on a yearly basis. 

Mr. Buz. How it is translated into annual earnings ? 

Mrs. Sutiivan. That is right, because he lives all year and may only 
make 2 or 3 or 4 voyages. 

The CuarrMan. I do not want to get this confused. We have in- 
serted already in the record a comparative table showing, say a 
boatswain on a ship and comparing him to a man on a railrod. This 
is, I think, what you want. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. I want to know what his actual yearly wage is if 
he works for MSTS in comparison to working for a private shipping 
concern. 

The CHatrMan. It was stated at that time that it was hard to get 
a comparison of the seaman because he did not work the year round. 
He only worked a part of the year, and you would have to average it 
out, if he worked all year, because they pay just the same whether it 
is the same man or not. 

Mr. Casey. I am afraid Mr. Bull would hardly be able to supply for 
the record any average take-home pay on a year for seamen who are 
not employed on nucleus fleets of the MSTS. The only ones he can 
supply records for are the ones he actually pays salaries to. 

Mr. Bux. We can give you the average of certain MSTS ratings 
and a comparison of the fringe benefits. 

Mrs. Sutxivan. Then so that we know whether these employees who 
are under civil service are getting a full year’s employment, what is 
their annual salary? 

The Cuarrman. Do you have with you a typical example of a voyage 
as to pay? 

Mr. Butt. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. May we have that? . 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Bull, before you give us that, these 11,000 nucleus 
employees, do they, generally coeds, work all year long? — 

Mr. Buixi. Except in reduction in the fleet. 

Mr. Casry. Do you have turnover when the employee goes on leave? 

Mr. Buti. That 11,055 is the total number which includes a factor 
of 17 percent to provide for leaves, sickness, and relief, as it were. 








: 
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Mr. Casey. But, however, you do have in the nucleus fleet ships they 
work a full year with the exception of the time off for sick leave and 
annual leave or leave without pay? 

Mr. Butz. Assuming they are fully qualified ; yes, sir. A man might 
fall down on the job in the course of the year and prove a washout. 

The CHarrman. They are not rotated? 

Mr. Butt. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You employ him as civil service and he stays there 
unless he decides to get out ? 

Mr. Bux. That is right. Mr. Casey, you just wanted some repre- 
sentative earnings. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Sullivan wants that information. 

Mr. Buu. This is a voyage of one of the so-called dependent type 
transports. that is one of the better type transports that carries the 
women and children of service people on a voyage from the 21st of 
February through the 15th of March. 

They operate between New York and Bremerhaven, Germany. We 
have some representative earnings for that voyage which was under 
a month, as you know, from the 21st of February to the 15th of March. 
The master for that voyage earned $1,015.83. 

Mrs. Suttivan. Let us think of just the seamen. 

Mr. Butu. I will give anything you want. 

Mr. Casey. How many ratings do you have there all told, Mr. Bull? 

Mr. Butt. I have all the deck officers and all the engineer officers. 

Mr. Casrey. Can you give us a representative rating in each cate- 
gory ? 

Mr. Buty. Well, the second officer, for instance, got $517.42. 

Mr. Ceperserc. What was the date? 

Mr. Butz. From the 21st of February to the 15th of March. 

The second officer, for instance, had a total of overtime and penalty 
payments of $134.76. His total earnings for the voyage were $517.45. 
The overtime represented 26 percent of his base pay. 

Mr. Miiier. The $517, is his gross pay ? 

Mr. Butu. That is his gross pay. This, incidentally, is without 
deductions for social security. 

Here is a first radio officer. He got $167.60 overtime with a total 
of $447.43 for the voyage, overtime representing 37 percent of his 
base pay. 

Here is an oiler. This must be more than 1 oiler, because it is $1,572. 
I think it is for the three oilers. Their overtime amounted to $562 or 
35 percent of the total. 

Mr. Casey. Isan oiler unlicensed personnel ? 

Mr. Butt. Yes. 

Mr. Casry. You say there were three of them? 

Mr. Butt. There were three oilers. 

Mr. Miter. They made about $500 apiece. 

Mr. Burzi. About $500. Here is a second assistant engineer who 
earned $210.32. His total earnings for the voyage were $1,036.53. 

The Cuarrman. How much did he get ? 

Mr. Butt. $1,036.53. The percentage of overtime is 20 percent. I 
think thatis an error I think there were two of them. 

Mr. Minier. That was a second assistant engineer who made more 
than the master. 
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Mr. Buti. There were two of them, That should be divided by two. 

Now, a purser earned $99.70 overtime with $483.82, 20 percent over- 
time. 

Mr. Casry. Actually, Mr. Bull, this really does not help us too 
much on what Mrs. Sullivan’s question was, because she is dealing 
with the annual take-home pay. These fellows are working for a 3 
weeks’ voyage. Do you not, at the end of the year, give your employ ees 
under civil service the amount they earned for income-tax purposes— 
the individuals, their names and what they earned aboard your ships 
for the year ¢ 

Mr. Buu. If Mrs. Sullivan would be content, we would be glad to 
work up some statistics. 

Mrs. Suntuivan. I think that would be satisfactory. We do not 
worry about their names. We want their positions and salaries. 

Mr. Mitter. We spoke of 3 weeks work. If people work 5 days a 
week, as we generally do now, you would work 20 days in the average 
month. ‘These people on this ship are actually away from home 23 
days. If they did not work the rest of the month, you would be about 
comparable, so that that 3 weeks throws you off. They may not be 
available for duty all that time, but they certainly were not at liberty. 

They did not have the same liberty that a fellow working ashore 
would have. He would have only worked 20 days in the normal 
month as against 23 days for these people. 

Mr. Ropeson. They would not have had overtime then. 

Mrs. Sutitvan. To clarify that, could we have the number of days 
working and his total annual wage ? 

Mr. Buti. I think, for Mr. Miller’s benefit, it should be said that 
this was just the voyage payment. That man remained on the ship 
and kept on going. He is paid in port. We just charged it to that 
voyage. 

The CuHatrmMan. Under your employment a man’s pay never ceases 
but under a private employment, a sailor’s pay does cease when he 
comes into port; does it? 

Mr. Buu. Yes, sir. There is an exception to that when you say 
his pay never ceases. 

The Cuarrman. He draws pay when the ship is at the dock. 

Mr. Butt. If the ship is active. 

The Cuatrman. Your ship does not turn around so fast. He may 
lay at the dock 5 days and he keeps on drawing pay between voyages 
whevcas in private industry they sign off and sign on. 

Mr. Buut. Like on the United States or the America, they re- 
tain their men during the port time as a rule unless the union rotates 
them. 

Mr. Casry. Those are on a couple of ships in thousands of ships, 
though. 

Mr. Butz. On this particular ship for the benefit of the record, 
the average overtime to base pay for the whole voyage was 28 percent. 
That is overtime and penalty payments. 

Mr. Mariuiarp. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Maruutarp. May I ask one question about the comparison of 
civil service and private employment? What do you do about man- 
ning scales written into the contract ? 


ee one 


a 
2 
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Mr. Butu. We observe substantially the same manning scales as 
does industry. A pretty good exception to that would be the case of 
a ship like the President Cleveland of the American President Lines. 
She is a P-2 type ship, and to give you an idea of the comparison, 
the last manning scale we had on the President Cleveland by the 
American President Lines was a total of 334 people. We man that 
ship, a P-2 type dependent transport, with 258 people. 

Mr. Mamuauaarp. Is the difference primarily in the stewards depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Buti. We do not have salad chefs, and so on. 

Mr. Matuiarp. How about deck and engineering! Would they 
be comparable ¢ 

Mr. Buu. They have 55 on deck and we have 49. 

They have 63 in the engineroom and we have 65. They have 198 in 
the stewards department and we have 140. They have 18 in the pursers 
department and staff, and we have 4. But their work is substantially 
different, for instance, in the pursers department, that includes on those 
ships a chief musician and surgeon, whereas we will have military sur- 
geons, who are not included in that complement. 

Mr. Mamurarp. How would you account for the difference of six 
on deck ? 

Mr. Buu. The difference of 6 on deck is that they carry 2 cadets 
on deck. We do not carry them on all ships. I do not have an exact 
comparison, Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Maruuiarp. Assume that a new contract were drawn, let us say, 
between the sailors and PMA, that called for an increased manning 
scale on some type ship. Would you follow that ? 

Mr. Butz. Not necessarily; no, sir. Since we are not under union 
agreement, we would comply with the vessel certificate which calls for 
the minimum manning scale. Then we would employ the number of 
people necessary for the adequate operation of the ship without respect 
to any union agreement as to manning scale. 

Mr. Maru1arp. So you apply the provision of law about following 
practices to matters pertaining to pay the working conditions, and so 
forth, but not necessarily the manning scale ? 

Mr. Buu. That is right. 

Mr. Ropeson. Will the gentleman yield? What type ships do you 
have? 

Mr. Butz. We have Victory ships. 

Mr. Casry. What is the manning scale on a Victory ? 

Mr. Buu. We have 50 and industry has 48. That is explained by 
the fact that under our Navy supply system we have a storekeeper and 
yeoman to maintain the records for the Navy supply system. 

Mr. Miter. Those are sort of supernumeraries ¢ 

Mr. Buu. That is right. 

Mr. Miuter. They have nothing to do with the working of the ship? 

Mr. Bux. That is right, but generally speaking, our manning is 
comparable on comparable types. There are very few P-2’s in the 
commercial service and those like the United States are so much bigger 
that there is no comparison but as to comparable types, our manning, 
except for this supply business, is practically identical with industry. 

Mr. Mari1arp. That would indicate to me that if you arrive at 
these manning scales without reference to the contract agreements 
then the contract manning scales are probably pretty reasonable. 
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Mr. Bui. They are. You do not get as much work out of crews 
today as you used to, and you probably carry more men as a result. 
When I say you do not get as much work out of them, I do not mean 
that they are not willing to work, but you incur overtime or penalty 
payments if you do it. 

Mr. Matuiarp. It is cheaper to have more people. 

Mr. Buti. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, your manning scale is fixed at a level 
that you think is necessary and no more than necessary to run a ship 
efficiently. 

Mr. But. That is right. 

Mr. Casty. There is really no manning scale within the union con- 
tracts, as such. The union contract provides that the manning scale 
shall not be reduced within the term of the contract. I suggest that 
possibly this law that you mention here might be construed as not 
permitting you to put less men on the ship than in private industry. 

Mr. Buus. In the light of the word “practice.” 

Mr. Casey. That is right. In other words, not to exact any more 
work out of the men on your ships than in private industry for the 
equal pay that you give them. 

Let me ask this question: The Chairman of the Federal Maritime 
Board testified here that under section 603 (b) of the 1936 act where 
™ amount of the subsidy that is paid to a subsidized line is governed 
by the difference between the fair and reasonable amounts payable for 
five items to the American-flag ships as compared to foreign-flag ships 
that the words “fair and reasonable” gave him a degree of discretion to 
review all five subsidizable items including wages and to the extent 
that he determined that in the wage item or in any of the other items 
there were some unfair and unreasonable increments involved, he 
“— disallow it for subsidy purposes. 

[ understand further from his testimony that that kind of a study 
is just now beginning. 

If he should determine that the appropriations that are made avail- 
able to Maritime Administration should not be used to pay any par- 
ticular item in the wage picture for subsidy purposes, how would 
that affect the appropriations made available to MSTS for payment 
of the same wages 4 

Mr. Buty. I would like to just inject there, Mr. Casey, that MSTS 
does not operate under appropriations. It operates under the Navy 
industrial fund and in effect we spend the appropriations of the other 
services in the payments they make to us for the services rendered. 

Mr. Casey. They all contribute to this fund from their appro- 
pr lations ? 

Mr. Butt. That is right, if we can go back, if you please, to the 
Comptroller General's ruling on the exception, or to the exception to 
the Classification Act itself, which is to the effect that these payments 
shall be made when not contrary to the public interest. 

Mr. Casey. It says, as is consistent with the public interest. 

Mr. Butt. As is consistent with the public interest. It would seem, 
then, that if a properly constituted catia ‘ity of the Government made 
a determination that payments to be made by the Government for sub- 
sidies were not fair and reasonable he made that determination be- 
cause it was not in the public interest and that MSTS, as another 
Government agency, might be looked to to observe the same rule as 
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being contrary to the public interest to allow what the Maritime Ad- 
ministrator had found to be unfair and unreasonable. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, you do not feel that MSTS should pay 
any more than Maritime approves for subsidy purposes as being fair 
and reasonable ? 

Mr. Buuu. I believe that would be the commander’s policy. 

Mr. Casey. And if legislation were thought necessary that you pro- 
hibit the payment from : appropriated funds generally throughout the 
Government, whether it be ships of the Panama Canal or anyone else, 
to limit the amount payment from appropriated funds to amounts de- 
termined to be fair and reasonable by the Maritime Administration, 
and I might ask whether you feel that Maritime is the proper agency 
to make that determination for ships under your control. 

Mr. Buty. The only answer I would personally make to that is that 
since the Maritime Administration has been constituted by law to fix 
minimum rates that that implies their authority to deal with the 
matter of rates in general in that field. 

Mr. Casey. The minimum rates that they fix would not apply to 
your ships, though, would they ¢ 

Mr, Buu. No, sir. 

Mr. Casey. That is only on the subsidized ships ¢ 

Mr. Buty. Only the subsidized ships. 

Mr. Casey. As I say, if legislation were found necessary across the 
board to prohibit the payment from appropriated funds to the 
amounts found to be fair and reasonable by Maritime, you would be 
in favor of such legislation ? 

Mr. Buu. We would figure that that would come within the realm 
of public interest. 

Mr. Casry. You feel that you do not need such legislation and, as 
a matter of policy, you would adopt the principle that if Maritime 
would advise you what elements of the wage picture or any other part 
of the picture were unfair and unreasonable, that you would adhere 
to it? 

Mr. Butt. I believe the commander would adopt such a policy. 

Mr. Casey. The commander is here. Would he tell us? 

Admiral Danesrink. I would agree to that. I think the statute is 
clear as to the responsibility of the Department of Commerce under 
the Maritime Administration and in all matters pertaining to the 
American merchant marine. 

Mr. Casey. In fact, in your statute, is says that the compensation of 
the members of the crews and vessels shall be fixed and adjusted from 
time to time. 

Then there is language in here stating— 
as nearly as is consistent with the public interest. 

Then it goes on to say— 


in accordance with prevailing rates and practices in the maritime industry. 


If you were to just fix them at whatever they were in the industry, 
there would be no necessity, as nearly as is consistent with the public 
interest. That would be surplusage if you were told by Congress to 
take the rates fixed in these contracts and not look at them at all. 

Admiral Denesrink. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. Have you ever made a study to determine whether or not 
the wages you are paying are consistent with the public interest ? 
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Mr. Buty. We have had a difficult time defining public interest, con- 
sidering the fact that if the same Government ‘that owns our ships 
has found it proper up to now at least to make allowances for subsidy 
payments based on the collective bargaining agreements extant that 
we had no alternative but to follow them. 

Mr. Casey. Shifting the subject a little bit further, I think you 
stated that you had no-strike pledges from the men in your ships but 
that you would be affected by a longshore strike. 

Mr, Bu Li. We have been affected on occasion by longshore strikes, 
Mr. Casey 

Mr. Casey. But we never had any real longshore strike since MSTS 
was started, 

Mr. Buti. There was a rump strike last year, and, you see, we 
have nothing to do with terminal operations. We put our ships where 
the service tells us they want it for loading or discharging. It became 
necessary, during this ILA rump strike in New York last year, for the 
Army toe ommandeer a bunch of men as civil-service people to permit 
the loading and discharging of supplies. 

The Navy did the same thing at Bayonne in the Naval Supply 
Center. 

Mr. Casry. The excuse for the existence of MSTS is to be able to 
have a fleet of ships that will move at all times and to the extent that 
you are hamstrung by not being able to load them, you are going to 
always have to resort to some sort of military draft or some other emer- 
gency powers to run the ships even in time of war, for that matter. 

Mr. Buti. That is right. That is the only time in 5 years that I 
recall that that had to be done. We have had occasions during the 
time that Mrs. Rosenberg was in the Department of Defense when 
to get ILA to do the work we had to get clearance through her office 
that it was a legitimate military cargo, but they went to work on her 
certification. 

Mr. Casey. How about your accounting for this overtime? That is 
burdensome to keep account of all these provisions in a contract that 
require overtime. 

Mr. Buus. Well, it is burdensome to the extent that anything that 
widens your payroll whether it be a tax law or an overtime provision 
makes more work necessary and it adds to the number of statistics you 
maintain. It is unquestionably burdensome not only in the office 
but on the ship itself. 

Mr. Casey. This Classification Act exemption was passed before 
MSTS was constituted, which accounts for your not knowing how 
it came into the law. If the law were amended to provide a straight 
salary commensurate with the work performed and with due regard 
to the fact that the man is working 7 days a week but fixed by statute, 
then whatever connections there were between the civil-service peo- 
ple and the nucleus fleet and the unions would immediately disap- 
pear, would it not 4 

Mr. Bun. I woul 1 say so. That is rather difficult to answer, for 
this reason, Mr. Casey: that for his own protection an individual may 
maintain his membership in a union willy-nilly, irrespective of the 
conditions under which he works on another job. 

Mr. Casey. Certainly he would not like to contribute to any strike 
funds if his salary was fixed by statute and he was not going: to bene- 
fit from the strike. . 
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Mr. Bux. He would have nothing to gain. 

Mr. Tumutry. That is assuming that he does. 

Mr. Casry. Excuse me; that is assuming, but there would be no 
incentive. Has any consideration been given as to whether or not 
that would be a desirable alternative for a method of fixing pay for 
seamen aboard MSTS ships? 

Mr. Buti. When you say has any consideration been given, Mr. 
Casey, it comes down almost to one’s personal ideas. It has never been 
the topic of discussion in MSTS as to the wisdom of advocating such 
legislation, but when you consider the fact that we are observing union 
conditions in general, plus civil-service benefits, it is food for thought. 

Mr. Casry. Thank you, Mr. Buil. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Who determines whether a wage is fair and 
reasonable ¢ 

Mr. Burzi. When there is an amendment to a labor agreement 
as a result of collective bargaining, we in MSTS have to report that 
to the Office of Industrial Relations of the Department of the Navy 
explaining what the industry practice is, what rates have been agreed 
to, how they compare with what we are now doing, and then we seek 
authority, through the Office of Industrial Relations, to adopt the 
industry rate or the industry practice. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy promulgates a notice on the 
basis of those recommendations assuming he approves it, and usually 
he does, for the adoption of the new rates or the new rules. 

The CHatrman. Does that answer just what I had in mind? 

Mr. Casey. I think he answered it to me, by saying that his law 
says as nearly as is consistent with public interest, but they have taken 
the position that since Maritime approves everything for subsidy pur- 
poses, that they would follow Maritime. 

The Cuarrman. As I understand, Maritime does go over that ex- 
pense for subsidy payment. 

Mr. Casry. They have taken up to now whatever is paid out pur- 
suant to the union agreement. 

The CHairman. I did not mean to question whether anything is 
wrong or not, but if we are dealing with facts, who knows whether, 
say, a $500 item submitted as overtime payment to the Maritime 
Administration or to you is correct or not? Who looks into it in 
your case ? 

Mr. Buty. In our case, the area commander, through the depart- 
ment heads. 

The Cuarrman. I mean, somebody on a ship submits them. 

Mr. Buty. He submits them to the corresponding department heads, 
deck, engine, or steward department heads ashore and they screen the 
overtime payments and then tell the ships officers whether they were 
right or wrong in allowing that. 

The CuarrmMan. Does the agency that puts up the money do it or 
do you do it? 

Mr. But. We do it. 

The Cuatrman. You do it and submit it to the agency ? 

Mr. But. Yes. 

Mr. Mriier. You follow exactly the same procedure in going to the 
industrial office of the agency that, say, a Norfolk shipyard does in 
fixing the scale for machinists or NAS Alameda does in fixing the scale 
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for metalsmiths. You supply the data. He makes the recommenda- 
tion. The Secretary of the Navy theoretically approves it. That is 
the procedure ? 

Mr. Buu. That is correct; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It is not so much the scale of the wage that I have 
in mind. It is the allowance that is made for overtime and whether 
or not that much overtime was consumed that I asked you, and the 
law certainly directs that. 

Now, whether it has been carried out or not, does someone in your 
organization check that ? 

Mr. Buu. Yes, sir. In all of the offices we have people checking 
that. 

The CuHarrman. In other words, the section in the 1936 act which 
has been in controversy here, which has been discussed along with a 
certain bill that was introduced, one meaning the same as the other, 
then your interprtation of the section in the 1936 act is what ? 

Mr. Buu. It is as Admiral Denebrink mentioned a moment ago, 
that the Maritime Administration is empowered with jurisdiction over 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 and the policies enunciated in that 
including the determination of minimum rates and by implication 
the determination of the fairness or reasonableness of anything relat- 
ing to rates. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Miruer. As I get it, the industrial relations officer fixes the 
scale of wage but the responsibility for the application of that scale 
to overtime then rests directly back with you ? 

Mr. But. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Then you, in fixing the amount of overtime, are then 
in turn guided by what is supposed to be the practice within the indus- 
try, and you accept the practice as approved by the Maritime 
Commission ? 

Mr. Buu. The practice in the industry subject to sensible manage- 
ment procedures. 

Mr. Mitter. I accept that, but I mean, as a matter of fact, if the 
maritime industry accepts as fair and reasonable certain penalty pay 
of 56 hours, theoretically in a 40-hour week, you are not going back to 
argue? 

Mr. Buti. We have no room to do so. 

Mr. Miter. You have no room to argue. You have to accept the 
56. Whether it is fair or reasonable, you do not have much to deter- 
mine that on. 

Mr. Buu. That is true. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions ? 

Admiral Denebrink, in MSTS, has your staff, our overall manage- 
ment and you, given any consideration at the present time to the utili- 
zation of nuclear energy in your ships? 

Admiral Denrprink. No, sir, Mr. Chairman, we have not under- 
taken any studies up to the present time to adapt nuclear power to 
any of our vessels. That sounds as if I might be sitting on my ditty 
box, but I would like to say that we have a certain fleet of ships and 
I do not think that it would be reasonable for us to try and adapt 
those ships to nuclear power. 

As I have visualized this and I have given considerable thought 
to this revolutionary method of ship propulsion, it would appear to 
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me that it could best come about through its use on newly constructed 
ships and I have no newly constructed ships which I think would lend 
themselves to that revolutionary process. 

The Cuarrman. As the head of MSTS, which is the largest single 
unit of ocean transportation today, do you advocate the experimenta- 
tion of nuclear energy with a practical merchant vessel ¢ 

Admiral Denebrink. I think that we must go into experimenta- 
tion in every conceivable thing. I am a great advocate of research 
and development, not only in nuclear energy but in every other field, 
and I think that the adoption of nuclear energy in ship propulsion 
must go through some form of experimentation and canna. 

I believe that we must do that. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Are there any further questions ? 

Thank you very much, Admiral, for your time. You always make 
a splendid witness. Weenjoy having you with us. 

Admiral Drenesrinx. Mr. Bull was my witness today. I main- 
tained silence. 

The Cuarrman. We appreciate Mr. Bull’s appearance. 

The committee will be in recess until Monday at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the hearing was recessed until Mon- 
day, July 11, 1955, at 10 a. m.) 








LABOR-MANAGEMENT PROBELMS OF THE AMERICAN 
MERCHANT MARINE 


MONDAY, JULY 11, 1955 


Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 219, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, chairman, presiding. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

The committee wishes to announce that a special committee will be 
appointed to study matters in the Panama Canal Zone. Mr. Garmatz 
will be chairman and included among the members will be Mrs. Sul- 
livan, Mr. Tumulty, and Mr. Machrowicz. Mr. Tollefson will appoint 
the other members of the committee. 

The committee now will resume the series of hearings we have had. 
The witness this morning is Mr. Lundeberg. 

Good morning, Mr. Lundeberg. 

As the Chair has stated before, the purpose of this series of hear- 
ings is to see if something can be accomplished to bring about more 
American-flag ships on the high seas, offer greater employment, and 
bring about better conditions in the industry as a whole. 

The staff has a tentative draft of proposed legislation and since 
the hearings have been under way there has been an additional draft 
to the original. Have you had an opportunity to read the additional 
draft ? 


STATEMENT OF HARRY LUNDEBERG, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
SAILORS UNION OF THE PACIFIC, AND PRESIDENT, SEAFARERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF NORTH AMERICA, AFL 


Mr. Lunpeserc. No, I haven’t. I have a copy of it. I received it 
when I got in here. 

The Oe saaiease. I can appreciate that. I regret that it did not get 
to yousooner. I understand it, though. 

Mr. Lundeberg, for the record will you give your full name and 
background, please ? 

Mr. Lunpepserc. My name is Harry Lundeberg. I am secretary- 
treasurer of the Sailors Union of the Pacific, a district organization 
of the Seafarers’ International Union of North America, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. I am president of the Sea- 
farers’ Union of North America. 

The Sailors Union of the Pacific is an organization which was or- 
ganized in San Francisco in 1885. It is perhaps the oldest seamen’s 
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organization in existence. It has been affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor for some 65 years and also by virtue of being a 
district organization, was also affiliated with the International Sea- 
men’s Union which was organized in 1892 by the seamen of the Atlan- 
tic, Gulf Coast, the Great Lakes, and the seamen of the Pacific. 

It was the National Seamen’s Union at first. In 1895, it was changed 
to the International Seamen’s Union. That organization was com- 
posed of district orgnizations of seamen and fishermen on the Great 
Lakes, the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts. 

It functioned as a labor organization within the structure of the 
American Federation of Labor from the early part of the century very 
effectively in the seamen’s field, to the extent that agreements were 
signed by various employers, separate employers, and also by em- 
ployees’ associations. 

In around 1900 or 1905, up to 1921, we had continuous labor agree- 
ments with the shipowners on the Pacific coast and, likewise, the sea- 
men of the Atlantic had also agreements with the operators on the 
Atlantic coast, so the question of trade unionism in the seamen’s field 
is not new at all, It has been a very decisive factor in the question 
of establishing wages and conditions for the American seamen for the 
last 65 or 70 years. 

In the early part of the organization, the activities of the seamen 
on the Pacific coast were of course hindered to a great extent by cer- 
tain legislation im effect, where a seaman could not leave his vessel 
because if he did he was then subject to be thrown in jail. A seaman 
was not a freeman. 

Through the efforts of Congressman Maguire of San Francisco, the 
Maguire Act was passed which made a coastal seaman a freeman. 
Up to that time, every time the sailors had a strike they were thrown 
in jail. 

After the Maguire Act was passed, the seaman then became a free- 
man on the west coast. He could quit the ship whenever he wanted to. 

Subsequently, in 1915, through the efforts of Senator LaFollette, 
Champ Clark, of Missouri, and other progressive Senators, the seaman 
finally received the Seaman’s Act, which made the American seaman 
a freeman. They were the last class of citizens in this country to be- 
come freemen. 

I might state here that the American seamen are the only seamen 
in the world today who are freemen. In other words, we can quit the 
vessel in any port we so desire by proper notice and we can get our 
money. 

Besides that, the Seamen’s Act in 1915 also set up certain conditions, 
specified certain hours, set up standards for seamen, the type of train- 
ing they would have to have, the type of certificates they would have 
to have, and so forth. Again, of course, we are very grateful to the 
people who made it possible for the American seamen to become free- 
men, particularly to Senator La Follette. 

The law was signed by President Wilson. 

We had organizations during World War I and prior to that closed 
shop agreements, up to 1921. The American seamen, approximately 
120,000, were organized in the American Federation of Labor. 

In 1921 we were locked out by the efforts of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, Admiral Benson, and’ the shipowners combined together 
to break the unions, by arbitrarily canceling the agreement which was 
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in effect, reducing the wages some 25 percent, taking away the over- 
time, and instituting the 2-watch system or the 12-hour day. 

From 1921 after the strike was lost, the seamen were working under 
what we call open-shop conditions. Under those particular condi- 
tions, wages and conditions went from bad to worse. The wages went 
down as low as $25 a month in the western ocean run, That is the run 
between Europe and New York. 

In the intercoastal run, the Luckenbach ships paid $32 a month for 
an able-bodied seaman, 

Up to 1933, the majority of the operators worked the seamen 12 
hours a day. There was no such thing as overtime. Food was pretty 
rotten and the quarters were real bad. All the employment in those 
days, in the open-shop days, on the Pacific coast, was organized by 
the shipowners, by Captain Peterson, an ex-policeman, who set up 
what the seamen call the Fink halls or open-shop markets, slave 
markets, and the United States Government, through the United 
States Shipping Board, also had open-shop hiring halls for seamen. 

The conditions that prevailed in those particular hiring offices were 
pouty bad. For instance, they did not care very much whether you 

ew anything at all, whether you knew your business or were a sea- 
man or not. In the summertime they usually used the college boys to 
move the ships. If you wanted to go to sea and see the world, you 
worked for nothing, practically. 

In the wintertime they ee | the bums who wanted to get from cold 
weather into warmer weather and vice versa. That type of man was 
a the operators to stop the unions from getting back their 
stren 

They also instituted the blacklisting system through the grade 
books. In other words, on most ships you could not get a job unless 
you had what was called the Fink book, or a grade book. You had 
to show this aboard a vessel when you got a job and in this they marked 
your conduct, your ability, and so forth. 

If you came aboard a ship with a union button in your lapel, you 
were fired. I had quite a little experience because myself, together 
with lots of other union sailors, refused to accept this so-called grade 
book, and consequently, we were blacklisted and it was pretty tough 
to make a living. 

However, that was in the period between 1921 and 1934, In 1934 
the longshoremen went on strike on the Pacific coast. The longshore- 
men, having been unorganized from 1919 when the union was broken, 
had been working under a company union which was called the Blue 
Book Union. They were reorganized by the American Federation of 
Labor in 1933 and then went on strike on May 8, 1934. The sailors 
had an official strike on May 16 and, of those who went on strike, the 
sailors’ union was the only organization in existence in the seamen’s 
field at that time, though having been beaten severly by the 1921 
strike. 

It was, however, in business. We had offices along the major por- 
tion of the Pacific coast. 

After the 1934 strike, the longshoremen’s board was set up by the 
President to determine wages and conditions for the longshoremen. 
The sailors did not get anything out of the strike. As a matter of 
fact, the sailors wanted to stay out longer, but through the pleading 
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of the other unions we were forced to go back after the 1934 strike 
without any gains whatsoever, and without any recognition. 

Finally, however, the President’s Board set up a board for the sea- 
men and they established wages and certain conditions for the seamen 
through arbitration in 1935, about 10 months after the strike was over. 

However, meanwhile the sailors had taken it upon themselves 
through their own activity to kick the shipowners into line by tying 
up ships. We had a period of job action. We tied up ships in every 
port we got hold of them. We threw them alongside of the dock 
whatever chance we had and got our conditions as much as we could 
that way. 

By the time the so-called Board made up their minds to settle the 
wages for the seamen, firemen, and cooks, we already had superseded 
those conditions by our own activities. It was a hit-and-run deal, but 
it did its purpose. 

However, the seamen felt that we had to change the conditions a 
little more than we had and on September 30 the seamen wanted to 
go on strike again in 1936 to really get the working rules and condi- 
tions that a man could live by. The Sovethauest intervened and asked 
us to suspend the strike. Of course, there was a lot of politics involved 
because it was an election year and nobody wanted to see a strike 
during the election campaign. However, the seamen forced a strike 
on October 29 which resulted in a 7-day strike and after the strike, 
which was settled on November 4, the seamen got the proper agree- 
ments and had written into their agreements their union shop. 

The only thing we did get after the 1934 strike was that we re- 
established the union hiring hall and we did it without an agreement 
at all. In other words, among the seamen, the policy was no one hires 
any other place except through the union hall and it was not very 
healthy for anyone to hire any other place, so we took the hiring hall 
without an agreement and we wrote it into the agreement in 1937. 

After that we had a collective bargaining agreement and we stopped 
the job action. We signed the agreement, the employers signed it, 
and we lived up to our part of the agreement religiously. 

From then on we had negotiations, renewed agreements, and raised 
the wages through direct collective bargaining. 

During the war we pledged the United States Government in Wash- 
ington that we would not strike and we would man American ships 
through any waters we were assigned to, and we were subject to cer- 
tain conditions which were laid down by the War Labor Board in the 
form of raises, but the working conditions themselves were not changed 
at all in the war period. 

After the war we negotiated agreements again. In 1946 we had a 
strike again. The seamen of the American Federation of Labor had 
a strike. The west coast seamen and the east coast seamen struck be- 
cause we had negotiated an agreement and some War Labor Board 
in Washington denied us the conditions that we had negotiated through 
collective bargaining. 

After a period of an 8-day strike, Dr. Steelman, who was then 
Assistant to the President, settled the whole deal and in our favor, 
and they disbanded the War Labor Board. 

That was perhaps the tightest strike of the maritime industry be- 
cause nothing moved. We had the support of the Teamsters, the 
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A. F. of L. longshoremen, and the American Federation of Labor as 
a whole, including John L. Lewis. 

1946 passed along and we continued to negotiate with the ship- 
owners on a yearly basis up to 1952, when, through circumstances, 
the shipowners force us to go out on strike, practically a lockout. 
However, inasmuch as this particular 1952 strike has been the sub- 
ject of quite a bit of discussion by the committee, I would like to take 
the opportunity later on to explain the issues involved in the 1952 
strike from the union standpoint. 

We are carrying on. We are meeting with the shipowners, by the 
way, to endeavor to negotiate the new agreement with certain con- 
ditions. 

. That 1s about the whole story, in brief, of the historical background 
of the American seamen trade union movement. 

As for my background, I am a sailor. I went to sea for 21 years. 
I sailed in many different rigs. I have sailed in steamers, passenger 
ships, sailing ships, and any type of rig you can mention, I have sailed 
on. I have sailed under several different nationality flags. I am an 
American citizen. I am married. I have a family. I have been a 
continuous member of the American Federation of Labor for 32 years. 
I have been a member of organized labor for 40 years. That, briefly, 
gives you my background. 

I would lke to have the opportunity to express the opinions of our 
organization, the sailors union, as a district organization. This is 
expressing the opinion and the policy of the American Federation of 
Labor seamen on a nationwide scale. 

The CuarrMan. This isthe statement that you have / 

Mr. Lunpeperc. Yes,sir. I would like to read it. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir; go right ahead. 

Mr. LuNpeperc. Gentlemen, upon the invitation of Chairman 
Herbert C. Bonner of the Merchant Marine Committee, our organi- 
zations are here to voice their opinions on this proposed piece of legis- 
lation. Upon analyzing the bill to the best of our ability and with 
the advice of labor attorneys, we find the following : 

Section 1003 proposes to require all employers to file copies of col- 
lective bargaining contracts with the Maritime Board, including 
copies of amendments to the contract as they are made. Included also 
are decisions of arbitrators. Anyone willfully failing to comply with 
this requirement is subject to a $100 fine. 

The CHarrman. Let me interrupt, please, just a minute. As you 
go along reading your general statement and analyzing the original 
draft, would it be agreeable to you when we come to a place where 
the original draft has been changed to pause at that point and let the 
counsel for the committee state what the changes as originally pro- 
posed might be? Would that suit you ? 

Mr. Lunpepserc. That is all right with me. 

The Cuatrman. All right: go ahead. 

Mr. Lunpeserc. We find, however, there is nothing im this section 
dealing with “secret deals” nullifying contracts of “under-the-table” 
“rrangements which are so prevalent on the Pacific coast among the 
shipowners there. 

pine CuHarrMan. If I may interrupt, is that a prevalent business out 
there ¢ 
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Mr. Lunpeperc. According to their own statements, they have had 
letters of understanding between the longshoremen and themselves 
dealing with sailors’ work, but they have never been able to produce the 
letters and they say we have a deal, that we agreed behind the scenes 
about this proposition. 

Our contention has been that there is no such. We do not recognize 
any deals behind the scenes that they deal with anyone, and neither do 
we recognize any letters. We go exclusively by the contracts because 
when they sign the contracts with us, we did not have a gun behind 
theirears. They did not have to sign it if they did not like it. 

That is the record, and they are full of secret deals. 

Section 1004 makes it the duty of maritime employers and unions to 
exert every reasonable effort to make and maintain written agreements. 

Section 1004 (1) requires that written agreements shall provide for 
the adjustment of disputes growing out of grievances either by the 
designated representative or adjustment boards. In legitimate labor 
relations between employers and union, if honesty prevails, both sides 
should live up to the written agreement. 

As a matter of procedure, in our organization, if there is any inter- 
pretation of the agreement between the employees and the union, that 
is always put down in writing for future reference. However, it ap- 
pears to us that this section tries to substitute an arbitration clause in 
every written collective bargaining contract. That we are opposed to. 

Section 1004 (2) makes it the duty of all maritime employers and 
labor organizations to exert reasonable effort to settle disputes of any 
kind whether arising out of the interpretation of application of such 
agreements. 

Section 1005 also requires that the parties try to settle disputes and 
requires either party, on request of the other, to specify a time and 
place to meet and confer in regard to the dispute within 10 days of 
receipt of the demand from the other party. 

Although the law is mandatory to meet, the Board has no enforce- 
ment power, which no doubt would be left in the hands of the Federal 
a This would create legal expenses for either party and the 
Board. 

Mr. Ratreu E. Casey (chief counsel). I might point out that sec- 
tions 1004 (1) and 1004 (2) have been omitted from the alternate 
proposal. 

The CHatrmMan. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Lunpesere. Section 1006 sets up the Maritime Labor Dispute 
Board, and among other things, it is provided in section 1006 (f) 
that— 
the jurisdiction of the Board as to all matters relating to disputes embraced in 
this act shall be exclusive. 

It appears right here that the lawyers will have quite a time trying 
to determine what matters are “exclusively” within the jurisdiction 
of the Maritime Labor Board and/or what might be the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Maritime Labor Dispute Board under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

As we understand it, the emergency strike provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act are superseded by the proposed bill. It is also certain 
that the requirements of the Taft-Hartley Act in section 8 (a) 5 and 
section 8 (b) 3 relating to the duty to bargain are also superseded. 
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These sections of the Taft-Hartley Act would not be applicable if the 
proposed bill were passed. If that is true, we can only assume that 
the representation sections of the Taft-Hartley Act might also be 
superseded, which, in our opinion, means that the Maritime Labor 
Dispute Board must set up a very complex machinery on a nationwide 
scale for the purpose of holding an election to determine what organ- 
ization the seamen wish to have represent them. 

This, of course, involves heavy financial expenses and is only dupli- 
cation of the existing system set up by the National Labor Relations 
Board which has been functioning for the past 20 years, which, in 
effect, would throw out 20 years of studious experience for a make- 
shift arrangement as proposed by the Board. Under such a setup, 
it might also become a biased affair inasmuch as the Board members 
would be political appointees and could very well favor one group 
against another. 

While, on the other hand, the National Labor Relations Board has 
its regular established rules and regulations to go by, which gives 
everybody an even break regardless of affiliation or nonaffiliation. 

We also further understand that this section in the proposed act 
definitely incorporates the licensed officers, such as mates and en- 
gineers, dealing with representation, which the Taft-Hartley Act does 
not do because of the fact licensed officers are supervisory employees. 

Mr. Casry. I think I should state here, Mr. Chairman, that this bill 
did not intend to supersede the representation sections of the National 
Labor Relations Board Act as amended by the Taft-Hartley Act. 
In fact, we did not intend to take away from the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board the authority to determine the representative bargaining 
union, 

Mr. Lunveserc. The language is very ambiguous and it is pretty 
hard to determine who has the jurisdiction under this setup, whether 
the Taft-Hartley law has it or whether the proposed Board has it, 
so certainly the language is very poorly drawn from an attorney’s 
standpoint, although I am not an attorney. 

Mr. Casey. We tried to correct some of those deficiencies in the 
second bill. 

Mr. Lunveserc. There is also reference in the proposed legislation 
in a number of sections to strikes and particular reference to juris- 
dictional disputes. 

In view of the vesting of exclusive jurisdiction in the proposed 
Maritime Board, we believe that the courts would have to hold that the 
provision of section 8 (b) 4 of the Taft-Hartley Act relating to certain 
forbidden strikes or other concerted action would no longer be appli- 
cable to the maritime industry if this were passed. 

In other words, the action now applicable under the National Labor 
Relations Act would be taken over by the proposed Board, again a 
duplication of work and duplication of a law now in existence where 
the NLRB can go into court and get an injunction forbidding an 
unlawful strike. 

What the courts will decide in interpreting this law, whether or not 
any of the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act should remain independ- 
ently and the rest be taken over by this Maritime Labor Dispute Board 
is something only the future can bring to light if the bill should pass. 

Should the courts decide that certain parts of the Taft-Hartley Act 
would remain in effect, then we certainly would have a topsy-turvy 
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condition. The seamen would then come under a certain part under 
the Board and the rest under the Taft-Hartley Act, which situation 
would create nothing but legal problems. 

The union would have no way of knowing whether it was obliged to 
comply with the requirements of che Taft-Hartley Act or the conflict- 
ing requirements of the proposed law and it would not know what its 
dut vy was until after a court had decided the question. 

With respect to section 1006 of the proposed legislation, this defi- 
nitely, in our opinion, will place the United States Government as a 
party in all bargaining negotiations in the maritime industry and use 
every force of Government short of compulsory arbitration to force an 
adjustment of any dispute. 

In other words, we will have the same situation that prevailed in the 
Nazi government of Germany and the Fascist government of Italy 
and the condition that prevails today in C ommunist Russia and in all 
countries behind the Iron Curtain where there is no such thing as 
collective bargaining. The Government steps in and settles all dis- 
putes, and records show that that means the finish of independent labor 
organizations and their free collective bargaining rights. 

This certainly is the first step in that direction and that is exactly 
the way it started in Germany and Italy. 

Briefly, the law proposes that if the parties arrive at a deadlock, 
then, at the request of either party the Board could, or at its own request 
could enter the dispute as mediators. Should both parties agree to 
arbitration, then the findings of the arbitration board would be 
conclusive. 

We want to state right here that this, of course, is nothing new. 
Under the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, the unions 
have always in the past used, and still at the present time use, the serv- 
ices of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. The records 
in our organization bear that out. 

The question of both parties agreeing to arbitration is nothing new, 
either. It is a foregone conclusion that when both parties agree to 
arbitration, they will abide by the results.- It is a common practice in 
every industry. 

However, if mediation fails and arbitration is refused, then the law 
states there will be a compulsory 90-day waiting period, and during 
this 90-day period the wages, hours, and conditions may not be changed. 
This, of course, means that you cannot strike because nobody would 
want to strike if nothing could be gained thereby or if to do so would 
be considered unlawful. 

In this 90-day period the Board may request the Secretary of Com- 
merce to appoint a commission of inquiry and pay them $50 a day to 
determine the merits of the dispute and, further, to determine whether 
the dispute would imperil national health, safety, welfare, or security. 

This is quite a bit broader than the present Taft-Hartley Act and it 
proposes to take the power now vanet a the President of the United 
States to determine whether the Nation is imperiled by a dispute and 
put it into the hands of the committee appointed by the Secretary of 
Commerce, whose decision we assume would be influenced by the em- 
ployers or businessmen. 

We want to expressly point out to Congress, which they are well 
rae are of, that the Secretary of Commerce was made a member of the 

Cabinet for all intents and purposes to represent business and we feel 
that, under such a setup, the organized seamen would not have a chance. 
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After the Commission of Inquiry has investigated, they will then re- 
port to the Secretary of Commerce about the status of the dispute. We 
understand they may either recommend to the Secretary of Commerce 
a settlement or they may advise there is a possibility of a strike or lock- 
out, and the Secretary of Commerce may then advise with the Attorney 
General, who can then go into court and get an 80-day injunction. 

It is fair to assume it would be very easy to get an injunction, par- 
ticularly if the findings of the Commission of Inquir peers it. 

After an 80-day injunction is granted, the 80 days is briefly composed 
of 60 days for consideration of the dispute by the Commission of In- 
quiry. In other words, these $50-a-day men will then again attempt to 
settle the dispute which they had tried 90 days previously to do. 

At the end of the 60 days, the Commission of Inquiry would again 
report to the Secretary of Commerce with the statement of position of 
the parties involved and also with the statement of the employers’ last 
offer. Then, according to the proposed law, the NLEB is required to 
hold an election for 15 days among the employees whether they want 
to accept the employers’ last offer or not. 

This, of course, to begin with, is superseding the union’s authority 
completely whether they want a vote to be held or not. The unions 
submit their various proposals to their own memberships, which is the 
customary practice in all industries, but under this setup that right is 
taken away from the seamen’s unions. 

We might also point out that it is an impossibility to hold an NLRB 
election in 15 days among the seagoing personnel. Asa matter of fact, 
an election was held on the Pacific coast recently and it took the NLRB 
90 days to conduct the election and even then they missed several ships 
which didn’t get a chance to vote, which, in effect, means another 90 
days’ delay, which would actually mean that first of all, under regular 
union procedure, an agreement is opened 60 days before the termination 
date for the purpose of negotiating an agreement. 

In that 60-day period, the Mediation Board is called in to try to set- 
tle the disputes. Then, under the proposed law, another 90 days is 
added to that for the Commission of Inquiry to work in. Then, on top 
of that, if no settlement is reached, the Attorney General can get an 80- 
day injunction. After 60 days of the 80 days have expired, an election 
will be held which will take approximately 90 days, in our opinion. 

So, the total number of days to elapse from the time negotiations 
start is 300 days. Then, should in the election the employees vote 
against the employers’ last offer, the Secretary of Commerce could go 
to the United States Congress with a recommendation prohibiting any 
strike action by the seamen who had already for 300 days tried to set- 
tle their grievances. 

All of this delaying procedure which the proposed act calls for is 
supposed to be a cooling-off period, which may sound good in the bill 
but, in effect, will work to the contrary because this delaying action 
will create more and more animosity and friction and independent 
action, and, instead of aiding the industry, it certainly would create 
a terrific amount of trouble, more than there ever has been. 

To add insult to injury, the bill then states, in section 1012: 

Nothing in this act, except as specifically provided for herein, shall be con- 


strued to interfere with, impede, or diminish the right to strike, or to affect the 
limitations on that right. 
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This, of course, is what you might call sardonic humor. 

Conclusion. The seamen belonging to the American Federation of 
Labor on the Pacific coast, on the Atlantic and gulf coasts and the 
Great Lakes are definitely and vigorously opposed to this type of 
— ition for the following reasons: 

. It takes the free collective-bargaining rights away from the sea- 
men which were given to them by the United States Government. 

2. It will single out the seamen to take away their rights to improve 
their wages and conditions guaranteed other workers and, in short, 
nullify the collective-bargaining rights now in existence for the seamen. 

We can only say here that, if Congress intends to take these rights 
away from the seamen, why doesn’t Congress do the same with the 
steel workers, teamsters, or any other basic industry ? 

Of course, once this is established in the maritime industry there 
is no reason why it couldn’t be applied at a later date to other indus- 
tries. It would not be long before the American labor movement 
would find itself devoid of free collective bargaining and controlled 
by the United States Government. 

Following that theory, this is only the beginning of a step to social- 
ize all industry, because once you take over labor - you must of neces- 
sity take over industry itself. Perhaps that is what Congress is after, 
but if they are that is news to us. 

Our recommendation is that there is no substitute for free collec- 
tive bargaining. If both parties are honest and conduct negotiations 
in good faith, once an agreement is reached both parties live up to it. 

After reading in the papers about the reports of various shipown- 
ers on the Pacific coast and east coast, we have the feeling they are all 
in favor of this bill. 

In other words, they have told Congress that we are unable to handle 
labor relations; that we don’t know our business; “Please help us.’ 
But in many instances they have failed to tell Congress they don’t 
deal with the unions in good faith and with honesty. They don’t live 
up to their agreements once they sign them and they, themselves, are 
responsible for creating difficult conditions in labor relations in the 
maritime industry. 

The trouble is that whoever is head of the various steamship com- 
panies does not know anything about labor relations. He assigns the 
duties of dealing with unions to some one of subordinate capacity, who 
has no authority to speak for the headmen in the industry but actually 
as a buffer, or what you may call a cork fender. 

We dare say that the average president of a steamship company 
does not know the first thing ‘about labor relations, doesn’t know a 
thing about the agreement, does not know what it costs, laborwise, 
to operate a ship and couldn’t tell Congress intelligently the reasons 
for various clauses in the labor agreements. 

If Congress should listen to their whining about setting up a media- 
tion board, then they should also give serious consideration to the pos- 
sibility of taking over all American ships, because if the steamship 
people are incompetent to deal with labor, they certainly would be 
incompetent to run ships. 

The Cuarrman. With respect to page 10, what is the definition of 
this “cork fender” ? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. Cork fender is a thing they put between a ship and 
adock. It isa buffer. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 
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Mr. Lunpeserec. I would like to read the rest of it, too, because one 
goes with the other. 

Mr. Casey. I did not interrupt the witness to point out any differ- 
ences between the bill he was discussing and the alternate bill, but 
there are radical changes in the alternate bill, and it would not be 
feasible to point out differences in each provision. 

The Cuatrman. This witness has come here in good faith now to 
testify on a proposal and I want this witness to have the opportunity 
of hearing what the proposed changes are. 

I understand that you have not had reasonable time to review the 
proposed changes. Therefore, at some point I want the counsel for 
the committee to go back and point out to you what the changes are, 
not for discussion, but just for your information. 

You proceed just as you will. 

Mr. Lunpepere. All right. I will be glad to hear the changes, Mr. 
Chairman. 

This is the position of the Sailors Union of the Pacific and the Sea- 
farers International Union of North America, A. F. of L., on H, R. 
5734, a bill to amend section 301 (a) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended. 

This bill has for its purpose to authorize and direct the Maritime 
Commission or the Federal Maritime Board to investigate the em- 
ployment and wage conditions in oceangoing shipping and, after such 
investigation and appropriate hearing, to incorporate in the contracts 
authorized under titles VI and VII of the act minimum and maximum 
manning scales and minimum and maximum wage scales, and mini- 
mum and maximum working conditions for all officers and crews 
pe av ag on all types of vessels receiving an operating-differential 
subsidy. 

We are definitely and strongly opposed to this proposed bill as an 
infringement on the free collective-bargaining rights granted to the 
American workers by Congress. 

The American merchant seamen are freemen. They are not civil 
servants; they do not come under civil service. They work not for the 
Government but directly for the shipowners who may receive an op- 
erating subsidy from the Government. 

We feel that no Federal Maritime Board is qualified to decide what 
a seaman’s working conditions should be and the words “maximum 
working conditions” are indeed hard to understand. 

We do believe, however, that the purpose of this bill is for the Mari- 
time Commission to set the wages, set the manning scales, set the hours 
and working conditions and probably also have the say on feeding 
problems on all ships receiving subsidies from the United States Gov: 
ernment. 

Then, again, we must reemphasize that that is what we have free 
collective bargaining for. It is the authority given and granted by 
Congress to the men who work for a living and it is definitely a funda- 
mental principle to which we are entitled, and we shall insist that as 
long as we have a free enterprise system we must also have a free collec- 
tive bargaining system. 

The bill further states that the Commission shall hold public hear- 
ings and invite the elected representatives of the organizations certified 
as the collective bargaining agencies to said hearings. That is only 
window dressing. 
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What difference does it make whether the labor union represent- 
atives go in and appear before the Maritime Commission? They may 
put forth the finest arguments but in the final analysis the setting of 
wages, conditions, et cetera, is still left in the hands of a politically 
appointed board which might render its decision on a political basis 

rather than on the merits of the case, and there is no appeal whatsoever 
in a decision made by the board on the question of maximum wages, 
working conditions, hours and manning. 

Although nothing is mentioned in the proposed bill about the right 
to strike if the union disagreed with the Maritime Commission, we can 
only assume if we did strike we would be striking against the United 
States Government and we would probably be in direct violation of 
the law, if it became a law. 

From a practical standpoint, there is only a certain number of ships 
receiving operating subsidies, Are we then to understand that there 
will be two different types of wages, manning scales and working con- 
ditions in subsidized and unsubsidized ships? Of course, Congress 
must realize that such a condition cannot exist. 

It is not practical to have a certain ship and its crew lying alongside 
a dock under certain wages and conditions and another one lying 
alongside the same dock with a different set of wages and working con- 
ditions doing the same type of work. 

We can only take it that H. R. 5734 must of necessity go together 
with the proposed Maritime Labor Stabilization Board Act because all 
the trimmings are set up in the proposed Stabilization Board. 

Here is the way it would work. First, the Maritime Commission 
would establish maximum wages, working conditions and manning 
scales over the objections of the unions; then, if the unions say, “All 
right, we certainly will not go for that in unsubsidized ships,” in steps 
the Maritime Labor Stabilization Board with all its redtape and no 
doubt they will say, “What is good for subsidized ships is also good for 
unsubsidized ships.” 

And that no doubt would be the recommendation from the Board, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Commission of Inquiry and all the 
paraphernalia that goes with the Stabilization Board. 

We are definitely “and utter ly opposed to this not only as American 
seamen affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, but we also 
have the official position of the American Federation of Labor through 
its president, George Meany, that the American Federation of Labor 
is definitely opposed to this type of vicious, antiunion, restrictive 
legislation. 

IT would like at this time to read into the record a statement by 
President George Meany of the American Federation of Labor ad- 
dressed to me. 

DEAR PRESIDENT LUNDEBERG: I have received your request for an expression 
of my views on the probable proposal under consideration in the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee on maritime labor-management relations. You 
have supplied me a draft of this plan as submitted by the staff of the House 
committee, and the American Federation of Labor cannot and will not support 
any legislation containing the proposals included in this draft. 

On previous occasions you and I have discussed personally or in correspond- 
ence many phases of labor relations as contained in laws and bills pending in the 
United States Congress. My views, therefore, are well known to you. 


The traditional policy of the American Federation of Labor is that the subject 
of collective bargaining should be left completely to the parties directly involved 
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in order that they can negotiate freely across the bargaining table. I have said 
this numerous times before the committees of the Congress. 

I am sure that in any testimony you may see fit to give on the staff proposal, 
you will lay great emphasis upon this principle so essential to the freedom of 
labor in its negotiations with management. I know full well that you are quite 
capable of presenting the objections to this staff plan and that you will speak 
your opinion without reservation. 

With best wishes, I am 

Fraternally yours, 
GEORGE MEANY, 
President of the American Federation of Labor. 

That is our statement and that is the position of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as a whole. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lundeberg, what is the difference between this 
language and the bill? 

Such contract shall provide that the amount of the operating-differential sub- 
sidy shall not exceed the excess of the fair and reasonable cost of insurance, 
maintenance, repairs not compensated by insurance, wages, earned subsistence 
of officers and crews, and any other items of expense in which the Commission 
shall find and determine that the applicant is at a substantial disadvantage in 
competition with vessels of the foreign country hereinafter referred to, in the 
operation under United States registry of the vessel or vessels covered by the 
contract * * °; 

Mr. Lunpxperc. The difference is that that is the minimum, The 
Maritime Commission is authorized to establish the minimum, but 
not the maximum, There is a difference of opinion as to fair and 
reasonable. 

The CuatrMan. Iam just asking you. 

Mr. Lunpepserc. The opinion of organized labor in the American 
Federation of Labor of “fair and reasonable” will be determined in 
free collective bargaining, not by a board and not by the Maritime 
Commission because it cannot be “fair and reasonable” as there is no 
appeal from any decision that might be made by the Federal Mari- 
time Board. We can go in and talk according to the proposal in the 
bill, but a man can talk and talk and still that does not get him any- 
thing. You cannot appeal any place. 

The Cuatrman. I agree with you about the right to bargain, and 
so forth, but something eventually is going to have to be done with 
this because this certainly directs—this is ‘the law—and this directs 
the Maritime Board. This does not say “you may”; it directs them. 

You are going to have to do something about it. 

This does not say, on the other hand, as to what you accomplish. 
It does not affect your bargaining rights with the industry. It does 
not limit that at all. It only limits the Maritime Board as to what is 
fair and reasonable for them to pay as a differential between, American 
and foreign wages, 

However, it does not limit your bargaining rights at all. I appre- 
ciate you have a right and you have taken a position, and I admire 
you for taking your position, but I just wanted to get this clear in the 
record as to “what we are driving at, and somewhere it must be 
corrected. 

Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Lunpesere. Is it not true, Congressman Bonner, that you cease 
to have free collective bargaining? Suppose we met with the ship- 
owners today to negotiate a contract and we got to a certain condition 
about wages, about overtime. Then the Maritime Commission would 
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step in, take a look and say, “No, we don’t think that is fair and rea- 
sonable. We don’t think that is a fair and reasonable wage. In our 
opinion, it is to much.” 

By virtue of this law, they then would have authority to cut those 
wages if they so desired. 

The Cuairman. In that language, if you read it, they are not talk- 
ing about the wage. They say: 

Such contract shall provide that the amount of the operating-differential 
subsidy * * *, 

The amount of the subsidy is what they are talking about in this 
law. They are not talking about the wages. That is the point that 
someone some day is going to have to settle. They are not talking 
about the wages. They are talking about the amount of the subsidy. 
That is all this bill that I introduced speaks of, the amount of su 
sidy, not the wage. 

Mr. Lunprserc. The amount of subsidy given to the operators for 
what they pay in wages, but it does not specify anything else about a 
subsidy. Perhaps you have something there, if the Congress would 
investigate the subsidized companies and tell them to break it down 
dollar-for-dollar and cent-for-cent where they do spend the money. 

I read the testimony here by some shipowners who say they spend 87 
percent of the subsidized money for wages. I challenge those figures. 
I do not think they are legitimate. I think that is just something they 
picked up somewhere and are using it. 

When you start to figure out how many vice presidents they have 
to run a steamship company, how much expenses these people get, and 
what kind of swindles they perpetuate, that is perhaps a very open 
deal for Congress to tie estigate. 

The Carman. I did not go quite as far as you have gone but I 
stated here last Friday that there would be tables put in this record 
showing just what you are talking about. 

I want to say to you that there have been tables—I imagine you 
have kept up with the record or been informed—put into this record 
showing the comparison of the seamen with the men on the railroad, 
and so forth. That kind of table has been put in the record; so, in 
fairness, there is going to be a table put in here showing the other side 
of this business, of what industry does with its money, and the cost 
that they are subsidized for, where the money goes. That is going to 
be put in the record. 

I did not put them in the thine day because I did not have them all 
at one time, but they are going to be put in this record, and I am 
referring to all subsidized companies. They are going to be made 
up and, if they are not understandable when they are brought here by 
the Maritime Administration, then we are going to ask for a little 
more explanation. 

Mr. Lunpeserc. Congressman Bonner, I certainly would be happy, 
and I am sure every American seaman would certainly be happy, to 
see a breakdown of the money they get from the Government to run 
the ships. 

We are prepared to break down for your committee what the sea- 
men get from the United States Government through subsidy, through 
collective bargaining. 

I dispute the statements made by the various shipowners about the 
earnings of a seaman and I am prepared, through collective-bargain- 
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ing agreements which I have with me, to prove that the seamen are 
not overpaid and that we are not the ones bleeding the United States 
taxpayers. In our opinion, the shipowners are bleeding the tax- 
payers with their phony deals on the side that nobody has been able 
to smoke out yet. 

It appears very definitely that the seamen have become the bad 
boys for all this. I gather that by reading the testimony. I can only 
go by the testimony, that we are the bad boys; we are the ones who 
are depleting Uncle Sam’s Treasury. If that is so, let the record 
so show, and if the other ones, the executives or the management, are 
depleting the United States Treasury, let the record show that. And 
they should not break it down by thousand-dollar bills; they should 
break it down dollar by dollar and cent by cent. Where do they spend 
that money? Where does it go? How many vice presidents are on 
the payroll ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr, Garmatz has a question. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Lundeberg, while you are on that, I have been 
trying to find out right along from the various shipowners the salary 
of a seaman. The monthly pay of a seaman has been given as from 
$500 to $550 and I have been trying to find out what is the yearly wage 
of a seaman. 

Is that possible to obtain from you people ? 

Mr. Lunvesere. I will give it to you right now, Congressman Gar- 
matz, and it is very simple. 

The salary of a seaman is not $500 or $525 a month, or whatever fig- 
ures they have bandied around here. 

Mr. Garmatz. That is what they have been using all through the 
testimony. 

Mr. Lunpepsere. Yes. The salary of an able-bodied seaman on the 
Pacific coast, according to the agreement we now work under, is $302 
amonth. That is based on the 40-hour a week. Forty hours a week is 
173 hours a month. 

In addition to that, the seaman receives penalty time for standing 
watches on Saturdays and Sundays at sea. The records will prove by 
checking on every transpacific and intercoastal voyage that the sea- 
man spends at the most 2 Saturdays and 2 Sundays and a half at sea, 
and giving it a liberal interpretation, a seaman then would get penalty 
time for 40 average Saturdays’ and Sundays’ work standing at sea. 

Add that to 173 and you get 213 hours. He receives $302 plus his 
Reuatly time which, if broken down to an hourly wage, will be $1.71 
an hour. 

Mr. Garmatz. You still have not given me the monthly figure. You 
say $302 for 40 hours a week. That is 173 hours a month and, with the - 
total extra hours, would be 213. 

Mr. Lunpepserc. At $1.71 an hour. 

Mr. Garmatz. $1.71 times the difference of hours between 213 and 
173; is that it? 

Mr. Lunpepere. No, you take 40 hours. That is the extra you get. 
That is the extra penalty time you get for Saturdays and Sundays at 
sea. That is very liberal. Most of the time it is only about 32 hours. 
However for each of those 40 hours, you get $1.71 extra, so you multi- 
ply 40 hours by $1.71, which gives you, I think, about $68. Then you 
add to that $302. That gives you approximately, at the most, $370 a 
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month, not for 40 hours a week, but for 213 hours a month, and you 
break that down and you get $1.71 an hour. 

If there is any type of ‘mechanic in the United States who gets less 
than $1.70 an hour, I would like to see him. I am quite willing to com- 
pare wages and I am sure the majority of seamen would, too. 

Take, for instance, the wages of a laborer and let us tell the ship- 
owners who are always crying the blues about the sailors. Let us tell 
the shipowners, “You are paying the longshoremen on the west coast 
$2.13 an hour and on the east coast $2.27 an hour.” 

We will take the $2.27 an hour on the 44-hour week or the $2.13 an 
hour on the 36-hour week that we have on the west coast. We will even 
take the $2.27 on the 44-hour week on the east coast, and then time and 
a half for overtime. 

There is no more skill in Jongshoring or in laboring than you have 
in an able-bodied seaman. I am an able-bodied seaman. Tn order 
for me to make $302 a month, I must be in good physical condition 
and pass an examination by the United States Public Health Service, 
by rules established by the Coast Guard, and believe me, they are 
tough. 

As a matter of fact, in the proposal of the Coast Guard recently, 
you had to be much tougher than a marine to get into the merchant 
marine. Besides doing ‘that, then I go to sea for 3 vears and after 
3 years, I have 3 years’ sailing. Then I can go to the Coast Guard 
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with my 3 years’ sailing time “and apply for an able-bodied seaman 
certificate. 

Then, after I go before the Coast Guard, they put me through a 
written examination and an oral examination to know whether I know 
my business or not. In other words, I serve an apprenticeship of 3 
years before I get $302 a month. 

I don’t know of any longshoremen who has to serve 3 years to be- 
come a longshoreman. I know of no laborer who has to work for 3 
years, so the question about the seamen’s pay being so vague and over 
and above the average worker ashore is strictly hot air. ‘It cannot be 
backed up by any figures whatsoever. 

Now, I will tell you where the $525 a month comes in. That is the 
earning power on some ships, based on overtime, on actual hours after 
8 o'clock, after 8 hours a day. 

For instance, it is not very uncommon practice on the Pacific coast— 
it is very much a practice—that the ship may lie alongside of a dock, 
and they will be working cargo from 8 o ‘clock in the mor ning until 
5 in the afternoon. Then, at 5 0’ clock, they knock off and then the 
sailers are told at 6 o’clock, “We are going to move ship”—maybe over 
to Oakland, maybe out to Richmond | or to Stockton—“so be aboard.” 

The sailor has then already put in 8 hours, from 8 to 5, working 
aboard a ship. Then he is called back. Then he receives for moving 
the ship overtime for the time he works. The sailors are called out 
from time to time, and why the shipowners do that is because they 
want the ship at a certain given point at a certain given time because 
when they order 90 longshoremen or 5 gangs of longshoreman, they 
cannot afford to have those longshoreman standing to wait because 
they have to pay them penalty. That is where we make our fantastic 
wages that some of these shipowners talk about. It is strictly w wages 
given to a man in the form of overtime after his regular 8 hours has 
been put in. 
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It is not uncommon at sea sometimes that the shipowners might 
break out all the sailors to paint for some reason in a passenger ship 
to get the ship in certain condition going into a certain harbor, but 
don’t forget that they have already put in 8 hours. 

It is not une ommon, for instance, that a ship in San Pedro, after dis- 
charging all the cargo, is supposed. to be in berth in San Francisco at a 
certain hour, and from the time they leave until they get to Frisco, 
the sailors are cleaning the ship’s hulls. That is over and above the 
regular 8 hours. That is where the money comes in. 

Mr. Garmatz. That is the same, whether they got ashore or not? 
They pay the shoreside labor to clean the things, the seaman does? 

Mr. Lunpesere. It doesn’t cost the boss anything, as a matter of 
fact, because if he did not have the seamen to do it, he would have 
to have the longshoremen to do it or somebody else do it, but, not only 
that. if he did not have the seamen to do it on the long hours, or the 
watch below, he would not be able to have that ship ready for the next 
port, and he would lay alongside of the dock and wait until the ship 
got cleaned. 

You know, of course, according to the shipowners’ own figures, it 
costs them $3,000 to $4,000 a day for a C-3 or C4 to lay alongside of 
the dock. They cannot afford to spend that $4,000, so they give the 
sailors overtime over and above their regular hours by cleaning out the 
hulls at a very, very cheap rate of pay, in my opinion, $2.40 an hour, 
nothing after they’ have put in 8 hours a day. That is no overtime 
pay. That is not even time and a half, because the whole American 
industry adopted a principle of time and a half for overtime after 8 
hours a day, and in many places they have adopted that principle after 
a 35-hour week, and many individuals, such as in the building trades, 
receive double overtime for Saturdays and Sundays. 

I don’t see where we are bleeding the shipowners or the Government. 
I think we are doing a good job as seamen on American ships under 
very adverse conditions. 

We are certainly not overmanning the ships. I have seen in the 
records of Mr. Sevier, the president of the Matson Nav igation Co., that 
the seamen are overmanned in some of the ships in the Pacific coast. 

Let me break it down for you as plainly as I can. 

You are, of course, familiar with the first world war and the ship- 
building program of the United States Government. At that par- 
ticular time, they were building what was called a west coast ship and 
hog islanders. 

A hog islander was the standard type of ship compatible to Liberty 
in World War II. <A hog islander was a freighter a slow freighter, and 
it made about 9 knots. They packed about 6,000 to 7,000 tons of 
cargo. They had on deck a boatswain, a carpenter, 6 AB’s, and 3 
ordinary seamen, 11 men on deck. 

Today a Liberty ship built in World War IT packs about 2,000 tons 
more cargo, has practically the same manning scale, and makes more 
speed. 

Now, when you come to a Mariner, the new type of ship built by the 
Maritime Commission, a Mariner packs close to 12,000 tons. She has 
about 24 booms and she is a fast ship with a big superstructure. That 
ship averages about 20 or 21 knots an hour. When they top them up, 
they can make about 25 knots, as compared with what a hog islander 
did with 9 knots. 
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That particular ship today packs on deck 15 men; in other words, 
4 more men than a hog islander, and there is about 4 times as much 
work to do in one of those ships as there was in the hog islander or in 
the Liberty. That is where Mr. Sevier says that the manning scales 
are too high. 

It is understood with 24 booms and a fast ship that you will have 
the gear ready when the ship comes into port. You have to have the 
blocks, the guides, and the stakes and everything else ready when that 
ship hits the dock so that nothing goes wrong. They hoist the cargo in 
and out because the purpose of a speedy ship and speedy gear is to get 
a speedy dispatch, so naturally the sailors are occupied doing that 
work besides cleaning the ship up, painting the ship, scraping or chip- 
ping rust, doing whatever the common ordinary work of a seaman 1s, 
which is maintenance. 

If they did not have that type of personnel on a ship like that, what 
would the shipowners have to do? 

Every year they would have to throw that ship into a shipyard and 
get a terrific bill thrown at them because the shipyard is not keeping 
the ship up the same as the sailor is, and the bill is many, many times 
higher, so the shipowners save maintenance by having a couple addi- 
tional men. They need them anyhow. 

It is true that those four extra men are over and above what the 
Coast Guard requires, but in the type of run today when you go in 
and out of port with fast ships, you have a fast turnover and you need 
them. While about 15 or 20 years ago, a round trip to the east coast 
used to be 90 days on the ordinary ship, today they have broken that 
down to 55 days. 

So far as that is concerned, the manning scale and the wages, the 
figures speak for themselves, and there is no way the shipowners can 
tell you or me that the seamen are getting overpaid. 

The Cuatrrman. What is the annual take-home pay for the year? 
You did not answer that question for Mr. Garmatz. 

Mr. Lunpeserc. He didn’t ask me that. 

The Cuarrman. I understood him to. 

Mr. Garmatz. No. We have arrived at $370 a month, which is, you 
might say, take-home pay. The shipowners say it is between $500 and 
$550. At least just roughly, the difference between those 2 is $155. 
What is the yearly take-home pay? Is it possible to give us that? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. Mr. Garmatz, I did not say that $370 was the take- 
home pay. 

Mr. Garmatz. Monthly salary. 

Mr. Lunpesere. I say that is what you are entitled to and what is 
compulsory to pay you. 

Now, the Bien between $370 and a few odd items and $525 is 
optional overtime. It is controllable overtime wherein it is up to the 
management to decide whether they want it. We do not ask them to 
work overtime whatsoever. 

When we sign an agreement with them, there is no closing agree- 
ment which says, “You must work overtime,” and, as a matter of fact, 
we do not care for the overtime. It must be authorized also. Before 
we work overtime, the master of the vessel, through his duly assigned 
officer in the engine room or on deck in the steward’s department must 
authorize the work of overtime; so, in other words, they may be lucky 
on some ship and make $100 a month extra in overtime, and bring 
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the wages up to $500. In other ships you do not get it. Then, in 
other ships, you might make more. It depends on what type of run 
you are on. That is what the big take-home pay is, but don’t forget 
all the hours we had to put in to make that money. It is not a 40- 
hour-a-week deal. 

Mr. Garmatz. Could we get an average yearly pay with the average 
hours? Could you prorate it out as to what you get an hour? 

Mr. Lunpreerc. We get $1.71 an hour under our agreement. I 
cannot get any more out of it. 

Mr. Garmatz. You still cannot get a yearly average wage roughly ? 

Mr. Byrne. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Does the seaman work a full year? 

Mr. Lunpvesera. No. That is one of those things. In some com- 
panies, if you are lucky you work a full year. A sailor is a casual 
worker subject to the whims of the trade in itself. It was not so long 
ago, a year ago or better, after the Korean deal, that 500 American 
ships were tied up all over the Nation, and, as a result of that, you had 
so many thousands of seamen on the beaches. 

Mr. Garmatz. That is what I was trying to find out, what the yearly 
average wage is. 

Mr. Lunvepera. If you get on a ship that works a year, which sails 
steady, then you might be lucky. For instance, on the Honolulu run, 
Mr. Sevier’s pride and joy, packing pineapples and sugar which they 
practically have control of anyhow, if you make $500 a month with 
your overtime, then your take-home pay in a year would be about 
$5,000 or $6,000, if you were lucky. 

However, I want to be sure that the Congressman understands that 
when we get that type of money, we have to put in plenty and plenty 
of hours to get it. It is not based on a 40-hour week. It is based many 
times on 80 hours a week. 

I have worked it myself. In Cape Nome, Alaska, I worked one time 
54 hours straight for the shipowners and tried to get out of there be- 
cause the ice was coming in. It is not uncommon for some of the 
ships in the Alaska run to work many, many long hours because of 
certain conditions and so forth, tide and so forth. You have to get 
in and out of a port. So that is where you make your big money, 
what the sailors call blood money. 

Mr. Garmatz. Do you have some figures there you say you would 
like to have in the record? Are they hourly wage figures or what 
sort of figures are they ? 

Mr. Lunvesere. I think I broke it down for you. 

Mr. Garmatz. I thought you had some other figures that you wanted 
to put in the record ? 

r. Lunpeperec. I just wanted to substantiate what I said. I have 
the agreements to back it up. I have the collective-bargaining agree- 
ments. I will be very happy to turn them over to you. 

When you are talking about the big deal that the sailors have and 
the money they are making, I have several agreements here. This 

articular one is the 1908 agreement which was signed by the Sailors 
Jnion of the Pacific and the employers. The shipowners have made 
the statement that all these rules in the agreements have only been 
made recently and these fantastic wages, as they say, have been made 
by the seamen. 
64180—55——80 
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In the 1908 Sailors Union of the Pacific, the wages were $55 a month. 
The overtime was 50 cents per hour. In '1903—that is 48 years ago— 
that was big money, because I don’t think a carpenter made more than 
about $5 a week those days. I know the hours of work ashore was 
from 10 to 12 hours. 

This is the union agreement: The sailors worked 9 hours a day, 
from 7 o'clock to 12 noon, and from 1 to 5. 

Now, here is something I would like the committee to listen to. It 
is the same as we have today in the agreement : 


Work performed on Sundays and legal holidays, and all time worked beyond 
the regular working hours, shall be paid for at overtime rate * * *, 

The average was 9 hours a day, as I say, 7 a. m, to 12 noon and 
1to5. 

Now, on top of that, we had in the 1908 agreement “legal holidays.” 
Here is what the agreement says: 


United States legal holidays everywhere, whether in port or at sea, State 
holidays in the port of the State where the vessel may be at the time. 

In other words, whether you had a holiday in Oregon or New York, 
you got paid for it. 

You have a clause today which I heard much talk about, the moving 
ship, that you get paid extra for moving ship. We had the same thing 
in 1908, 

When you moved ships in a harbor after 5 o’clock and before 8, you 
got overtime in 1908, They had the same provision in the agreement 
in 1908 that we have now, that a delegate checks the overtime with 
the mate and the mate is in charge of determining whether a man 
should work overtime or not. 

We had the same thing as we have now, coffee time at 9 o’clock in 
the morning and coffee time at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, the same 
thing. This is the agreement from 1908 that I have in my hand. It 
covers coastwise ships, oil tankers, sailing ships, and everything. 

The testimony up to now from the w ay I understand it—perhaps 
I am wrong—is that all this stuff the seamen get they have been get- 
ting only the last few years, after the Korean war and so forth, 

I have agreements here from 1904, 1908, 1916, 1918, and 1920, col- 
lective- bargaining agreements, which will prove conclusively "that 
most of the clauses we have today we had in those days, too, in the 
agreements. It is nothing new. It is a standard which has been 
established over years and years of collective bargaining. 

The Crarrman. I think it would be a good thing, Mr. Lundeberg, 
to make that a part of the record. 

Mr. Lunpesere. I will read it into the record. 

The Cuatrman. I mean if you have copies we can print. 

Mr. Lunpeperc. I have a copy of each one of them. 

The CHarrman. We will return them to you. 

Mr. Lunpeperc. I would like to get them returned if you, as the 
chairman, promise to return them. 

The CuatrmMan. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Casey. Is there any way of putting them in so that you do not 
have to include the whole agreement? Is there any way of establish- 
ing what you are trying to show without putting the whole agreement 

in, or would you rather put the whole agreement in ? 
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Mr. Lunpeserc. We can put the clauses in if you desire. I can 
read them right now. 

Mr. Casry. As I understand, what you are trying to show is that 
these are not new things and that they have been in the agreements 
all along. If you just go along from 1908 and just pick up each new 
agreement and read in whatever new clauses are in the agreement, the 
record would cumulatively show what clauses are already in there. 

Mr. Lunpeperc. We can easily do that. I will read this into the 
record right now. 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Lunpepere. This is the 1908 agreement between the Sailors 
Union of the Pacific and the shipowners : 


WAGES 


The wages of sailors shall be: On steam schooners running to inside ports, $50 
per month; on steam schooners, running to outside ports, $55 per month. Over- 
time shall be paid for at the rate of 50 cents per hour. 


WORKING RULES AND OVERTIME 


Nine (9) hours shall constitute a day’s work, viz, from 7 a. m. to 12, and 
from 1 p. m. to 5p. m. 

Work performed on Sundays and legal holidays, and all time worked beyond 
the regular working hours, shall be paid for at overtime rates, except such 
work as is necessary for the safety of the vessel, her passengers, cargo, and 
crew. 


We have that clause now, anyhow. 


LEGAL HOLIDAYS 


The following are to be observed as legal holidays: United States legal holi- 
days everywhere, whether in port or at sea, State holidays in the port of the 
State where the vessel may be at the time. 


That is better than we have today. 
Clause 7 has to do with moving ship. 


Moving ship in San Francisco Harbor between points lying inside of lines 
drawn from Alameda Point to Hunter’s Point on the south, including Oakland 
Creek; and San Pablo Point to Fort Point on the north, including Sausalito 
and Tiburon, if done outside of the regular working hours, shall be paid for at 
overtime rate. 

8. In all ports, except San Francisco, all time of 2 hours or less, occupied in 
moving ship, When done outside of the regular working hours, shall be paid for 
at overtime rate. 

9. When overtime is worked, vessels delegate shall compare time with the 
officer in charge after knocking off. 


Now, we come to No. 13: 


Coffee shall be served at 9 a. m. and at 3 p. m. When crew work overtime, 
coffee to be served at 9 p. m. and 3 a. m., and lunch at 12 m. Coffee time shall 
be limited to 10 minutes. 


Well, we have 15 minutes now. We have 5 minutes more than they 
had in 1908, 

That is just a few of the clauses. 

We have here the sailing ships. I don’t think you are interested in 
the sailing ship agreements. We have the oil tanker agreements. 

Then we have an agreement here from 1916: 


Wages and working rules in passenger and freight steamers. 
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No. 1 is “wages”: 


Sailors, quartermasters, stationmen, and watchmen, $50 per month; boat- 
swains and carpenters, $60 per month. Overtime per hour, 50 cents. When 
working cement, plaster, lime, creosoted lumber, or nitrate, the crew to receive 
25 cents per hour extra, daytime or nighttime. 

Working hours on weekdays, in port shall be from 7 a. m. to 12 m. and from 
1p.m.to5p.m. 

Work on Sundays and legal holidays, and all work beyond the regular work- 
ing hours on weekdays, shall be paid for at overtime rate, except such work 
as is necessary for the immediate safety of the vessel, her passengers, cargo, 
and crew. 

When moving vessels in any rivers, harbors, bays, or sounds after 5 p. m. or 
before 7 a. m. on weekdays, and on Sundays and legal holidays, straight over- 
time to be paid to the members of the crew that are engaged in the moving of 
the vessel, not less than one (1) hour’s overtime to be paid to the members of 
the crew that are called upon to moor, or unmoor, the vessel. 


HOLIDAYS 


The following are to be observed as legal holidays: United States legal holi- 
days everywhere, whether in port or at sea; State holidays in the port of the 
State of the United States where the vessel may be at the time. 


I might also, while I am here, read in this particular clause because 
this has been a controversial subject. This was in the 1916 agreement. 

If vessel’s stay in port is too short to break watches and sea watches are con- 
tinued, the watch on deck shall perform their regular duties, but when called 
upon to perform other work after 5 p. m. or before 7 a. m. on weekdays, and 
any time on Sundays and legal holdidays, and all work performed on their 
watch below, they shall be paid therefor at overtime rate (work in this case is 
defined to mean loading and discharging of freight, baggage, stores, fuel, and 
cleaning and moving of vessel). 

I wanted to get that clause in there from the 1916 agreement to 
prove, in spite of the statement of Mr. St. Sure, that the sailors have 
worked cargo and stores on the Pacific coast ever since ships were 
sailing. We can prove that by every agreement we have in the busi- 
ness. It goes back to 1900. 

The 1918 agreement had the same clauses as the 1916 agreement, 
with the exception that the wages were raised. The sailors, quater- 
masters, stationmen, and watchmen received $75 a month; boatswains, 
$80 a month; carpenters, $90 a month. 

The overtime per hour was 60 cents. That was the rate. That is 
the 1918 agreement. 

I might say that these wages, after they were negotiated in those 
years between the employers and the unions, were approved by the 
United States Shipping Board in the war years, but the United States 
Shipping Board never entered the negotiations; that is, on the Pacific 
coast they did not. 

The wages in the 1919 agreement for sailors, quartermasters, station- 
men, and watchmen were $90 a month; boastwain, $95 a month, and 
carpenters, $105 a month. 

For ordinary shipwork, the overtime rate shall be 75 cents per hour. When 
working cargo, the overtime rate shall be $1 per hour, except (@) in oil vessels, 
where the overtime rate for all work shall be 75 cents per hour, and (6) in 
steamers of the Pacific Steamship Co. and the Atlantic Steamship Co., when in 
the southeastern or southwestern Alaska ports, the overtime rate shall be 75 
cents per hour. 


That was the difference. 
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This is the last agreement we had before we lost the strike in 1921: 


Sailors, quartermasters, stationmen and watchmen, $90 per month; boat- 
swains, $95 per month; carpenters, $105 per month. 


OVERTIME 


For ordinary shipwork, the overtime rate shall be 75 cents per hour. When 
working cargo the overtime rate shall be $1 per hour, except in oil vessels, 
where the overtime rate for all work shall be 75 cents per hour. Effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1920. 

Work on Sunday and legal holidays, and all work beyond the regular working 
hours on weekdays, shall be paid for at overtime rate, except such work as is 
necessary for the immediate safety of the vessel, her passengers, cargo, and 
crew. 

This particular agreement was about the last agreement we worked 
under. 

I want to add to that that in the sailing ships in the Pacific coast 
you received $15 more a month. You received $105 a month, and that 
is for standing two watches. At that particular time the sailors had 
three watches. The firemen had, by law, three watches already. 

The 8,000 seamen had, by agreement, three watches at sea. On the 
east coast the wages were $85 a month, practically the same thing in the 
overtime, and the wages in sailing ships on the east coast were $100 a 
month. 

I happen to know because I shipped in a three-masted bark out of 
New York in 1920, one of the last ships that shipped under the union 
agreement, for $100 a month, went down to Buenos Aires and from 
there to England. 

My point. in bringing this up before the committee is to show that 
collective bargaining has been in existence on the Pacific coast and on 
the Atlantic and culf coasts among seamen affiliated with the Ameri- 

can Federation of Labor for a half centur y: 

The records will also show that from the year 1905 up until 1921, 
period of 16 years, there was not a strike on the Pacific coast as far as 
the seamen were concerned. We did meet with the shipowners every 
year to negotiate an agreement, a free collective-bargaining agreement, 
and in those partic ular days there was a mutual respect between em- 
ployers and unions and people lived up to the agreements. 

That condition should have prevailed right through but, unfortu- 
nately, in 1921 with the slump of shipping on a worldwide basis, the 
same as we had here after World War II, the United States Govern- 
ment having built 3 million tons of cargo ships, naturally, when all the 
war supplies were delivered and the boys were back home again, the 
ships were laid up. The United States Government then took it upon 
itself arbitrarily to cancel all union agreements and stated that anyone 
sailing aboard Government ships would have their wages cut to $2.50, 
there would be no overtime, and there would be 12 hours a day at sea 
for the sailors. 

Naturally, the shipowners worked that up with the Shipping Board, 
so they said, “That’s it, boys.” No talking about it. They hada big 
powwow here in W ashington with Admiral Benson. 

Andrew Furuseth had appealed to the United States not to take the 
lead in cutting the wages and not to take the lead in arbitrarily ex- 
tending a man’s hours, but it was to no avail. 

We had a strike. It lasted from the 1st of May until the latter part 
of July. The sailors on the Pacific coast were the last to give up, but 
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they were beaten. The marine engineers settled their differences with 
their employers in the middle of the strike, which naturally weakened 
our strength. That was on June 15. They settled with the private 
operators, took the cut, and took the conditions in order to save their 
organization. 

We didn’t and from then on for 13 years we had to fight every inch of 
the road to try to save it. 

Let me say this: I say this from personal experience because, as I 
stated, I am a sailor. I was working and I was mar ried. I was mak- 
ing $45 a month in the twenties and I averaged about 6 months a year. 
I had to keep a family on it and that was not an exceptional case. That 
was the rule. 

As a matter of fact, they did not like to have a man like me sailing 
because they did not want men who knew their business and sailors 
who went to sea for a living. They wanted stumblebums, Harvard 
stiffs, college boys, anything to beat it. That was the way they 
their ships. They did not want a decent man trying to make a living 
going to sea under those conditions. 

Naturally, had they had a little foresight instead of arbitrarily cut- 
ting the wages and increasing the hours and had the United States 
Government “kept its nose out of their business, where they had no busi- 
ness to be to begin with, the seamen’s organization would have con- 
tinued peaceful Yelations for many, many years and steady collective 
bargaining, because in the final analysis it pays an operator to have a 
good union crew aboard a ship. A good sailor and a good unionman 
go hand in hand. 

I consider a good sailor is always a good unionman, too, and the 
better the men they have aboard a ship, the better production they get 
and the better they keep their ships up. They know their business. 

However. such was not the case with the shipowners in te twenties. 
They did not care how the ship was kept up. They went from port to 
port, from New York to Frisco, in the wintertime with the stumble- 
bums who wanted to get out of the cold weather and get into southern 
California. They didn’t know their business. They didn’t do any 
work, 

Tlowever, there were just enough men there to fill the bill, so the ship- 
owners, when they tell the story that we have been so rude and brutal to 
them in the last few years, have forgotten a few things. 

In their testimony, I understand that the Sailors Union has come in 
for most of the criticism, which is understandable, because the Sailors’ 
Union is the backbone of the American merchant marine in the sea- 
going field. It is the oldest organization of seamen in the world. It 
has established conditions and has been the leader in the fight for sea 
men’s rights, so naturally they would attack the Sailors Union of the 
Pacific. 

But, believe me, I have negotiated agreements with these shipowners, 
various types of shipowners, for the past 20 years. At no time did I 
take a gun in with me. I took a committee with me. We met with 
them across the table. They didn’t have to take what we asked for and 
many times they didn’t take what we asked for. It is collective bar- 
gaining. 

We ask for certain things and we do not get them all. It is back and 


forth. 
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I can remember at no time having a six-shooter in my pocket and tell- 
ing Mr. St. Sure, “You give me that, lest I knock you off.” I don’t re- 
member anything like that. 

We had ‘strikes, yes. It is pretty miserable to come in and have to 
listen to this, what those people say. I do not think it is legitimate. 

If a man takes a job to deal for the employers and he gets $50,000 a 
vear, he ought to know his business. He should not come in here and 
ask you to establish a board for him. 

Mr. Sevier comes in here and tells you about the ships that he does 
not know a thing about. He is not qualified to sit here and to tell 
Congress any opinion about the ships because he actually does not 
know, and he is the president of a steamship company. I can ask 
him about a closing agreement and he wouldn't know. I would tell 
7 why that clause was in the agreement; he wouldn’t know. 

I don’t see what is the matter with those people. They want to 
stabilize industry. We want a good American merchant marine. 
We want more ships sailing because the average seaman today spends 
half his time on the beach and half his time on the ship. 

It is a cinch we would like to have an American merchant marine 
because there is more work. 

The CuatrmMan. Let me ask you this, Mr. Lundeberg: Would it be 
better for labor-management relationships if you, representing the 
Sailors Union, were able to deal with a unified group of employers é 

Mr. Lunpeserc. To me, Mr. Bonner, it does not make a bit of differ- 
ence. The Sailors Union of the Pacific has agreements with the 
Standard Oil of California, Union Oil of California, Richfield Oil 
Corp., the General Oil Corp., General Petroleum, Hillcone Steamship 
Co., Pacific Tankers, Joshua Hendy, American-Pacific Steamship Co., 
the Kaiser interests, and the Olson Steamship Co. We have separate 
agreements with all those employers. We deal with them separately. 

We have had agreements with the oil-tanker groups for 20 years 
without a strike; "20 years. Nobody can tell me that the Standard 
Oil of California is a pushover, but I will say this for Standard Oil of 

California: Once they make an agreement, they live up to it. There 
re no chiseling. There is no double-talk. An agreement is an agree- 
ment and we respect them for it. They are tougher to deal with, cer- 
tainly. Certainly they are tough to deal with. 

I think the record established by the Sailors Union of the Pacific 
as far as collective bargaining is concerned with the individual em- 
ployers is clear. The only ones we cannot get along with is the PMA, 
and I will be glad to tell you why we cannot get t along with them. 

To be brutally frank, their negotiations and their de: alings are dis- 
honest. 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman, could the witness give some illustration 
of what he is talking about there ? 

Mr. Lunpesnere. I will take it upon myself at this time. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Ray wants you to give some illustration sub- 
stantiating your statement. 

Mr. Lunpepnere. I will be glad to do that. 

There are two items that have been talked about quite a lot in this 
particular hearing. If I am not mistaken, Chairman Bonner, you 
got $50,000 from the Rules Committee to go out on the Pacific coast 
and find out what is wrong between Lundeberg’s union and the 
Bridges union. 
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The Cuatrman. Let us have a little understanding. 

You are here and we are giving our time to a subject in which you 
are interested. I am not making any investigation. That was stated 
in the beginning. This is not an investigation. This is a hearing to 
determine what can be done for the American-flag shipping, what can 
be done to put more ships on the seas, and employ more people. We 
are not here to deal in any personalities at all. 

Mr. Lunpepera. I am very happy to hear that. 

The Cuatrman. You may make your statement with respect to any 
witness who may have testified, whether his testimony was correct or 
incorrect, but, with respect to other matters, this committee is not 
interested at all. 

You go ahead, sir, and answer Mr. Ray’s question, if you will, or 
you need not answer it. 

Mr. Lunpesera. I will be glad to answer it. 

The Cuatrman,. All right. 

Mr. Lunpvepserc. I have two propositions here I wanted to bring 
before this congressional committee due to the fact that there has 
been quite a discussion of them before Congress or before your com- 
mittee. 

One of them is the 1952 strike. The other one is the Pacific disputes. 

With your permission, I would like to explain our side of the 1952 
strike. 

The Carman. Yes, of course you may. 

Mr. Lunpererec. The Sailors Union of the Pacific agreement was 
opened on February 27 by the union, requesting a raise in wages and 
a 40-hour week at sea. 

The CHatrMan. Let me interrupt just a minute, please. 

Is that going to lead up to answering Mr. Ray’s question ? 

Mr. Lunpenerc. Yes. 

The CuHatrMan. And your charge against PMA ? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. Yes. That will be in here, too. 

The Cratrman. All right. This will be your answer to his question. 

Mr. Lunpeevere. I am not afraid to back up anything I say, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. That is all right. 

Mr. Lunpesera. I better read it all. [Reading :] 

(1) The Sailors Union of the Pacific agreement, opened February 27 by the 
union, requesting a raise in wages and a 40-hour week at sea. Between opening 
date, February 27, and expiration date, April 27, two negotiating meetings were 
held. The Sailors Union of the Pacific Committee was ready to meet every day. 

(2) April 27, Mr. St. Sure requested a 15-day extension for further negotia- 
tions, through Federal Commissioner Omar Hoskins. This was granted by the 
union. In this 15-day period, 1 meeting was held, in which Mr. St. Sure left, 
stating he had to attend a “crisis meeting” with Mr. Bridges. 

(3) The sailors union demanded a meeting through Commissioner Hoskins, 
which was arranged by Mr. Hoskins on May 23. 

(4) Union then went on record, notifying shipowners and Federal Commis- 
sioner Omar Hoskins that the union requested a legitimate offer by Monday, 
May 25. Meanwhile, all ships remained in port. No ship sailed pending answer 
from the shipowners. 

(5) On May 26 at 10 a. m., a meeting was held between PMA and the sailors 
union negotiating committee under auspices of Federal Commissioner Hoskins. 
Again, Mr. J. Paul St. Sure gave the union a flat rejection on all of its demands. 
The sailors’ committee left but was requested to stand by for further meetings 
that day by Federal Commissioner Hoskins. 
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At 5:30 p. m. on May 26 the union received a phone call from Commissioner 
Hoskins, requesting the sailors union committee to again attend a meeting with 
the shipowners. At this meeting there were no new offers made by Mr. Paul 
St. Sure. 

Commissioner Hoskins then took the sailors union committee outside and 
asked whether union could pure down their demands in order to settle every- 
thing. The sailors negotiating committee reluctantly agreed to settle for the 
40-hour week at sea and recommended this to the membership. This meant 
withdrawing our request for a 5-percent wage raise. The committee felt, how- 
ever, that we could not give up the demand for a 40-hour week at sea because 
this was now enjoyed by every union in the seagoing industry and the sailors 
union was the only one not receiving this. 

This reduced offer was given to PMA’s spokesman, Mr. St. Sure, through 
Federal Commissioner Hoskins. This reduced offer by the sailors union was 
turned down flat by the PMA through Mr. St. Sure. 

The sailors committee started to leave when they were requested by Mr. 
Omar Hoskins, Federal Commissioner, who made the following request on both 
parties : 

“The United States Government does not want to see a strike or a lockout take 
place; therefore, on behalf of the United States Government, we request both 
parties to agree to submit the demands for the 40-hour week at sea and the 
5-percent raise in wages to the Wage Stabilization Board in Washington, D. C., 
as a dispute case.” 

In other words, arbitration of the issues involved by the Wage Stabilization 
Board and both parties agree to abide by the outcome. 

The sailors union committee told Mr. Hoskins that we would relay this to 
the membership of the union who would be in regular meetings, in the Sailors 
Union Halls, up and down the coast at 7 o’clock. 


We have a teletype system, so that was relayed. 


The committee further promised Federal Commissioner Hoskins that we would 
recommend the Government request to the membership and notify Mr. Hoskins 
as soon as we could get the reaction from the membership on the coast. 

Mr. St. Sure stated that he would take it to the directors of the PMA also. 

(6) The sailors union negotiating committee went back to the union hall 
and teletyped the coast to take action on the Government’s request. It was also 
taken to the meeting at headquarters. 

By 9 o’clock the same night, the whole membership, in ports up and down the 
coast had taken action and unanimously went on record to abide by the United 
States Government’s request to refer the dispute to the Wage Stabilization Board 
for final action. 

Shortly after 9 p. m., Federal Commissioner Hoskins notified the secretary 
of the union that the shipowners had turned down the United States Govern- 
ment’s request, refusing to refer the wage claim to Washington to the Wage 
Stabilization Board. 

We were told two member companies, the Pacific Far East Line and the 
American President Line, voted for the Government request, but Mr. St. Sure 
overrode them and, with the aid of Mr. Sevier, president of Matson Navigation 
Co., turnd the Government down. 

Mr. St. Sure subsequently stated, one of his reasons for turning the request 
down was he did not like Mr. Nathan Feinsinger, the Chairman of the Wage 
Stabilization Board. 

(7) The membership of the Sailors Union then voted to strike. In the ports 
of Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and New York, with approxi- 
mately 4,000 members voting, all voted “yes” with the exception of 67 who voted 
San * 

(8) Mr. St. Sure, on behalf of the PMA, had then successfully forced the 
Sailors Union out on strike, or, more correctly, a lockout; because, remember, 
Mr. St. Sure had at no time offered to renew the Sailors Union agreement which 
had expired on May 13. 

It then became very evident that Mr. St. Sure and his backers in the PMA 
wanted a fight with the Sailors Union for the very specific reason he wanted 
to show the PMA, his new employer, he was able to break unions and the Sailors 
Union would be his first clay pigeon. 

B. Having succeeded in locking out the Sailors Union, Mr. St. Sure then set 
about the second part of his strategy; namely, the methods of how to go about 
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beating the Sailors Union, and, in his way of thinking, this could be done very 
quickly, a week maybe, but not more than 2 or 3 weeks. 
This is a log of his methods in the second part of his union-busting attempt: 


As a matter of fact, 2 days after the strike one of the shipowners 
said— 


The big Swede will fall like an accordion in about 3 days. 


The Carman. Whom was he talking about ? 
Mr. Lunpeserc. He was talking about me. [Reading :] 


(1) On May 27, Mr. St. Sure announced that the PMA and the ILWU nego- 
tiating committee had come to an amiable settlement in the wage review negotia- 


tions between the PMA led by Mr. St. Sure, and the ILWU, longshoremen led 
by Harry Bridges. 


This is the day after we went out on strike. 


The settlement called for a 13-cent raise per hour and 4 cents per hour to be 
allocated to the longshore welfare fund, a total of 17 cents, or an 8.6 percent 
raise. 

Under the terms of the contract between the ILWU and the PMA, the 15th of 
June was the expiration date and if no settlement could be reached the wages 
would be referred to arbitration. 

It is significant to note that Mr. J. Paul St. Sure gave his commie friend, Harry 
Bridges, an 8.6 percent raise on wages 3 weeks before the time limit expired 
under their agreement, and exactly 24 hours after he had refused the request 
of the United States Government to lay the sailors’ wage demands to Washing- 
ton before the Wage Stabilization Board. 

On the same day, Harry Bridges, convicted Communist perjurer, advised Mr. 
St. Sure and the shipowners that he could show them six different ways of 
breaking the Sailors’ Union strike. 


(2) Mr. Paul St. Sure by now had hired two publicity experts, one Mr. Sulli- 
van and Mr. John Noble. 


The haranguing and attacks against the Sailors Union now started in full 
swing in the public presses. Editorials were leveled at the Sailors Union. News- 


paper reports were distorted and, in many cases, editorialized against the union. 
Lies after lies were printed. 


I might state here that one of the papers had an editorial and said 
I should be deported, in spite of the fact that Iam an American citizen, 
that I was un-American, in spite of the fact I am known as one of the 


biggest commie fighters on the waterfront, but this paper said I should 
be deported. 


The first lying attack was that the union desired a 2 months’ contract. Fi- 
nally, when the union was able to get part of its side in the paper to refute this 
deliberate lie, Mr. St. Sure started to feed the press another lie, that the Sailors 
Union strike could not be settled before the dispute between the Communist- 
controlled National Maritime Cooks and Stewards and the A. F. of L. Marine 
Cooks was settled; trying to make the public believe that the Sailors Union had 
called the strike to back up the A. F. of L. cooks; subsequent happenings when 
the National Labor Relations Board, through the Federal court, on June 26 es- 
tablished certain procedure which settled the dispute over the hiring of cooks 
to ships temporarily, until an election would be held in the future. 

This again proved the lies of the shipowners through Mr. St. Sure. 


The CrarrmMan. You got over the general purpose of the statement. 
We will put the balance in the record. 


Is there something vital in the balance of it that you want to read 
at this time? 

Mr. Lunperere. I would like to read it all. 

The Crarreman. All right; go right ahead. 

Mr. Lunpererc. The reason I want to read it all, Mr. Chairman, is 
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because of the labor relations phase of it. I think you should be very 
much in touch with it. [Reading:] 


Furthermore, less than 2 weeks after the strike had started, Federal Com- 
missioner Hoskins requested the secretary of the union to attend a meeting in 
the Federal Building in San Francisco on Saturday, June 7, at 10 a.m. Mr. 
St. Sure was there. Evidently he had requested the meeting and for Mr. 
Hoskins to have the secretary of the union there alone. 


I was there alone with the Federal Commissioner and him. 


Mr. St. Sure was then told in front of Mr. Hoskins that the Sailors Union 
were out on strike for legitimate economic demands and the strike had nothing 
to do with the cooks’ fight. Mr. St. Sure then asked what the strike could be 
settled for and was told 40 hours at sea and a 5-percent wage raise, subject to 
the approval of the Wage Stabilization Board. 

Mr. St. Sure also asked if the union could give them a couple of months to 
iron out their difficulties in regard to ships’ stores. 

The secretary of the Sailors Union, in front of Federal Commissioner Hoskins, 
told Mr. St. Sure that the sailors union would have no objection to that and 
that he would recommend it to the membership. That was all of this meeting. 

We learned later that Mr. St. Sure didn’t even report this to the PMA mem- 
bers. He was just on a little fishing expedition to see if there wasn’t any way 
he could get a little glory for himself. 

(3) On May 30 Harry Bridges, commie and head of the ILWU, was quoted 
in San Francisco papers saying the sailors union strike was phony and the ship- 
owners were 100 percent right. 

Mr. St. Sure’s behind-the-scene allies, the waterfront commies and their 
spokesman, were now out in the open. 

(4) When the lies about the 60-day contracts and the cooks’ jurisdictional 
fight had died a natural death in the newspapers, Mr. St. Sure started to fill the 
newspapers full of lies and distortions about the “scope of work” in the sailors 
union agreement; setting themselves and their commie friends before the public 
eye as angels, as this was a jurisdictional fight and the sailors union was out to 
steal work from the poor longshoremen. 

All these lies were readily accepted by the papers as facts, but they consistenly 
refused to print the sailors’ side of this issue. This is easily understood by the 
so-called “free press’ who has conclusively proven to everybody that the term 
“kept press” is true indeed. 

(5) In addition to the “kept press” attempting to do the dirty work for Mr. 
St. Sure and his colleagues, the slimy sheets of the Communist and Trotskyites 
appeared up and down the coast, in the guise of speaking for the rank-and-file 
sailors. 

It is significant that they took the same position as Mr. J. P. St. Sure took in the 
press. Their arguments were the same, the shipowners were right and the 
sailors union was wrong— 


that was the official position of the Communist Party in this commie 
sheet on the waterfront— 


the strike was phony. 

This is a typical method used by the strike-breaking Communist Party. This, 
of course, has happened many times before and will happen as long as these 
commie rats are in existence. : 

These “rat sheets” were sent to hundreds of members of the Sailors Union to 
their homes. There is only one source outside of the United States shipping 
commissioner who could furnish these rats with these addresses and that is the 
shipowners. 

The shipowners have found a willing ally in the Communist but, indeed, a poor 
and weak one because records of fighting these crumbs have proven that they 
never were a match for the Sailors Union. 

Oh, yes, the Communist Party officially also flooded the waterfront with 
their sheets from the Moscow press. Something they haven’t done since 
they flooded the waterfront in the 1936-37 strike when they urged the seamen to 
take the Copeland Fink Book. 

(6) Another move of Mr. J. Paul St. Sure in the first week of the strike was 
to call the top executives in the oil tanker industry together in a meeting to 
request their help against the Sailors Union. The oil tanker industry have 


recently negotiated a 2-year agreement with the Sailors Union, granting the 
40-hour week at sea. 
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Mr. J. Paul St. Sure was definitely turned down by the oil tanker industry in 
his plea for help. He was informed the industry was satisfied with their relations 
with the Sailors Union. Another one of J. Paul St. Sure’s moves frustrated. 

(7) On July 17 a meeting was called between the Sailors Union and PMA at 
the request of Mr. J. Paul St. Sure. This was the first meeting since the inception 
of the strike some 25 days before. It was evident Mr. J. P. St. Sure was trying 
to make a cheap attempt of covering up by calling this meeting according to 
his prior statements to the press that it would be settled as soon as the jurisdic- 
tional beef between the commie-led cooks and the A. F. of L. cooks was settled. 

This had now been settled ; meetings were held June 17 and 18 with no success. 
Mr. St. Sure did not offer the union a thing except doubletalk. He was still 
fishing to save his ego. 

(8) On June 26 the shipowners requested another meeting with the union. A 
meeting was held and at this session Mr. St. Sure had the nerve to propose that 
both parties now agree to put the wage question and the 40-hour week to arbitra- 
tion before the Wage Stabilization Board. This is what they had refused the 
United States Government 1 month prior, on May 26. 

In addition to this, Mr. J. P. St. Sure proposed to set up a panel of outsiders 
to determine what is sailors’ work and what is not. In other words, as days went 
by and the strike became older, Mr. J. Paul St. Sure desperately tried to inject 
new issues in the tieup. He did not want to settle the strike unless it was on his 
own terms. 

(9) Meanwhile, hostile statements full of lies against the Sailors Union, issued 
by the PMA, kept pouring out through the newspapers. Governors of Hawaii and 
Alaska condemned the strike. Also, every chamber of commerce on the Pacific 
coast, citizens’ committees and, not to say the least, the crumbs of the Communist 
Party, led by Bridges, Bryson, and the rest of the rats. 

All this pressure, including a special luncheon meeting held at the Bohemian 
Club called by St. Sure for the publishers to map out strategy against the Sailors 
Union. The prostitutes of the fourth estate were all there to help their little new- 
found “boy friend,” who was attempting to do such a good job for the employers. 

Up to now Mr. J. Paul St. Sure has been a distinctive failure. 

(10) On July 2, Mr. J. Paul St. Sure made another one of his strategy moves. 
He filed unfair labor charges against the Sailors Union before the National Labor 
Relations Board, a lot of concatenated charges full of lies, claiming the Sailors 
Union was on strike to steal jurisdiction, hoping against hope they might get an 
injunction against the Sailors Union. 

Let us not forget that Mr. J. Paul St. Sure and Mr. Commissar Bridges were to- 
gether on this National Labor Relations Board charge against the union. Mr. J. 
Paul St. Sure was getting desperate; he could not deliver. 

(11) The charges filed against the sailors union evidently did not produce any 
results for Mr. St. Sure. Our union considered this a joke and, as a matter of 
fact, would have welcomed airing of the charges because we then would have been 
able to examine the various PMA hotshots, including Mr. St. Sure. We could 
have proven, beyond a shadow of a doubt, that it was the PMA and ILWU who, in 
collusion, were trying to do a little jurisdictional raiding of Sailors Union work. 
A strange document could have been subpenaed which would have embarrassed 
this group of connivers. 

Anyway, this last pressure move flopped. If certainly did not soften up the 
sailors union any. 

(12) As days dragged on, the ships piled up; some of the shipowners in PMA 
were chafing at the bit. In endless meetings within the PMA, fighting became hot 
and heavy. Mr. St. Sure and Mr. Sevier of Matson found it more and more diffi- 
cult to keep control. 

The Pacific Far East Line and the American President Line, through Mr. 
McCohn and Mr. Killion, demanded a settlement of the strike and threatened to 
withdraw from the PMA. 

Mr. St. Sure and Matson were gradually losing control. They had to do some- 
thing before their prestige was completely shattered, and their phony organiza- 
tion broken up. 

(13) On Thursday, July 10, the secretary of the union had a visit in his office 
by Father Connely of Loyola University, who is very friendly with our union and 
who understands our problem. 


Mr. Tumutty. What was that name? 


Mr. Lunpeserc. Father Connely. He is a Jesuit priest at Loyola 
University. He is one of the big boys down there. He is a personal 
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friend of mine although we have different religious backgrounds. 
Nevertheless, we are personal friends. 


Father Connely asked if we would accept an invitation for the next day to 
Father Feely’s office at the University of San Francisco. He stated the purpose 
of the meeting, which was to be informal, was to discuss the strike and they 
would have some shipowners there. 

Knowing that some of the shipowners will stoop to anything, the secretary 
did not like it so much. However, after taking into consideration the integrity 
and past friendship with Father Connely, who hates the Commies and their 
playmates, the secretary accepted the invitation, knowing the good Fathers would 
not lend their good offices to any skullduggery. 

A committee of four from the union met with the Fathers, Friday the 11th, at 
the university. Already present were Mr. Paul St. Sure, Mr. R. Sevier from 
Matson, Mr. John McCohn from PFE, and Mr. Jerd Sullivan, president of the 
Crocker First National Bank. 

The sailors union committee had a good opportunity to level off at these ship- 
owners, exposing their double dealings, accusing them of playing footsie with 
the Commies and their definite hostility towards the sailors union and the 
A. F. of L. 

The good Fathers got an earful of what was going on and of what has been 
going on on the waterfront, where the biggest and best friends of the Commies 
are. Not the workers but some of the shipowners, led by Matson. This we 
proved and they couldn’t refute our statements. They were, as usual, full of 
alibis. 

It was very evident the good Fathers had no sympathy for Mr. St. Sure and 
his Commie-loving shipowner friends. 


As a matter of fact, at that particular meeting Father Feely brought 
cut the record and proved that four of the shipowners had testified 
on behalf of Bridges as of good character in the trial of the United 
States Government against Mr. Bridges, and Father Feely himself 
showed the proof to the shipowners. 


(14) That same day, Friday, July 11, a meeting was held at the sailors union 
building between representatives of the Alaska Steamship Co. and the sailors 
union committee at 10 p. m., that night. A tentative contract was agreed upon, 
giving the sailors union everything we have been fighting for. 

Alaska Steamship Co. had withdrawn from PMA. Mr. J. P. St. Sure’s outfit 
was cracking at the seams. The PMA was like a ship without a rudder flounder- 
ing in heavy seas. 

(15) Monday, July 16, Mr. Hoskins requested the full sailors union committee 
to meet with the shipowners at the Federal building. Meeting was now called 
at the request of shipowners. 

Mr. St. Sure must have been pressured into this meeting by the operators, 
who had seen what happened to the Alaska Steam, who were by now getting 
ready to sail their ships. 

The shipowners for the first time offered the sailors union a proposition and 
what a proposition. They agreed to give watch standers penalty time for 
watches on Saturdays at sea, but nothing for the day men. In return, they 
wanted the sailors union to give up all the scope of work and leave it to be deter- 
mined by an outside party what is sailors’ work and what is not sailors’ work. 

According to this proposal, the sailors union would lose all of its jurisdiction 
and most of the standby work. 

The committee, after a careful analysis, rejected the phony offer as unaccept- 
able to the sailors union. 

(16) Tuesday, July 17, shipowners again went to their standby, the press, 
and accused the secretary of the union of sabotaging the negotiations, in spite 
of the fact that there was a committee of 10 men, headed by the assistant 
secretary, waiting in the Federal building to negotiate with them, which they 
refused to do. 

As a matter of fact, they left the meeting room for 2 hours. 


They accused me of sabotaging the negotiations because I happened 


to be out of town for a day. They said I stopped the negotiations. 
We had been sitting on our hands for a month and a half trying to get 
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them to meet with us and, because I did not happen to be at that meet- 
ing, I was sabotaging them. That isthe statement. 

The CuHairman. Let me interrupt. That is a quorum call of the 
House and we will have to recess now until, say 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Lunpesere. All right. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Ray, you will be here, because you asked the 
question ¢ 

Mr. Ray. Yes. 

(Whereupon at 12:20 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order. 
We will continue with Mr. Lundeberg. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY LUNDEBERG—Resumed 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Ray had asked a question. 

What was that question, Mr. Ray ! 

Mr. Ray. I asked Mr. Lundeberg for 1 or 2 illustrations of the 
kind of misconduct that he had referred to. In his statement, there 
were references to secret deals, so forth and so on, which had inter- 
ferred with the course of bargaining. I asked for some illustrations. 

Mr. Lunpeserc. Mr. Chairman, and Congressmen, I will continue 
reading where I left off [Reading :] 


The secretary of the union with another committee were subpenaed before 
the NLRB to answer charges leveled at us by the PMA and the Commies in the 
ILWU. 

On Wednesday, Mr. St. Sure was told cold turkey what the score was, where 
he and most of the shipowners stood with the SUP. They were definitely told 
that we were wise to their phony attemps of attempting to break up the SUP. 
We were wise to their behind the door dealings with the Commies, against the 
SUP, we were wise to their helping the Commies. 

The SUP committee, 15 men strong, threw the book at these phony flagwaving, 
Commie-loving phonies. They were told once and for all that no SUP negotiator 
had any intention of taking a word out of the SUP agreement which covered our 
jurisdiction. We intended to, and would, and could, stand out indefinitely until 
the shipowners gave up their attempts to break up our agreement. They were 
further informed that Mr. St. Sure, the PMA, the Commies led by Bridges, the 
press and their phony charges combined, could not break the SUP. They were 
told they were punks. That’s what they really are anyway. I guess that is not 
so good, but that is what they are. , 

(18) The next days, July 18 and July 19 and on Sunday, July 20, saw a 
definite change in the position of the PMA and Mr. J. Paul St. Sure. The ego 
and starch having been knocked out of their system, they now brought in men 
to deal with the SUP who knew their business and who were not afraid to 
speak, which must have displeased the alter ego of Mr. J. Paul St. Sure. 

The SUP was now dealing about the sailor’s work: with Captain Swanson, 
American Mail, Captain Dzer, States Steamship Co., and Captain Trout, coast- 
wise. These people and their companies have not had trouble with the SUP 
pertaining to the clause in the agreement covering scope of work. 

The SUP committee went over the scope of work with the captains, who under- 
stand practical operation and knew what they were talking about. These people 
have forgotten more about the agreements than the St. Sure’s, the Sevier’s, the 
lennington’s, the Admiral Paines; and the so-called brass of the PMA ever 
will know. These men are honest men, they had nothing up their sleeves; they 
were not out to break the SUP. Consequently, the SUP committee treated them 
as such: we were rapidly reaching an understanding. 

Mr. St. Sure, Mr. Sevier, of Matson, and their little behind-the-door support 
such as the Finnessey’s, the Pennington’s and the Vic Pearson’s, had flopped 
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miserably. Their good friend Communist Hack Bridges, who promised to show 
them six ways of breaking the SUP strike had flopped. The press, the Paul 
Smith’s of the Chronicle and other publishers, had failed unutterably in their 
expert maneuvering in the papers. Their lies did not help. Mr. St. Sure’s 
publicity gang, led by Sullivan, had delivered but it did not do any good. All 
in all, sad days for the would-be SUP busters. They were knocked out and 
ready to be dragged out. 

(19) On July 20, the negotiations meeting was again continued in the Federal 
Building. This time the sailors union committee, together with the shipowners’ 
committee, which included skippers who had been appointed by the other group 
to deal with scope of work, went over every phase of the scope of work clause 
and dealt with every situation that might come up, and it was found out 
conclusively that at no time had the scope of work section of the sailors union 
agreement interfered with any operation. At no time had the 15-day clause 
in the sailors union agreement been used by the sailors union. As a matter of 
fact, the 15-day clause is in the agreement for one specific reason; namely, to 
protect the union from violations of the shipowners, and the records for the 
past three and a-half years, since the agreement was signed, are full of violations 
by the shipowners. 

In the discussions with the shipowners on July 20, the sailors union commit- 
tee agreed that in the case of Matson Navigation, Pacific Far East, Grace Line, 
American President Lines and Moore-McCormack the sailors union had not 
loaded stores for the past few years. The reason for that was during the war 
when every man was sent to sea, these companies then saw fit to inaugurate a 
system to use the longshoremen due to the fact that there was not enough man- 
power on the beach, every man had to go to sea. 

However, instead of giving the work back to the sailors after the war, when we 
were entitled to, they kept it. The sailors union did not concede that we didn’t 
have the right to work stores in these companies not only by contract, but by 
practice of many years standing. However, in order for the union not to be put 
in the position of trying to take away work from the longshoremen, in these par- 
ticular instances We agreed with the shipowners that we would allow them to use 
the longshoremen in these particular companies, however, with the understanding 
that in ports where sailors had been used for the same companies, they would 
continue to do so. Also, in all other companies which have been using sailors, 
that they carry on the same practice. 

And we further told them not to hard-time the sailors when the stores came 
down; let them us the equipment and get the stores down in time, and, if the 
stores came down late in the afternoon, then they could call a standby gang from 
the union hall, according to the agreement. 

After all this had been gone into, it appeared that the shipowners were happy 
and they asked for an adjournment in order to talk to the sailors union the next 
morning. These people always ask for an adjournment. The reason for that is 
very obvious. Mr. St. Sure doesn’t know what the it is all about and he 
must check with his various advisers. 

(20) On Monday, July 21, the sailors committee came back to meet with the ship- 
owners and, lo and behold, Mr. St. Sure again spiked the works. All of a sudden, 
he wanted to go over the whole agreement dealing with “scope of work” and 
wanted the sailors union to sign a memorandum which, in effect, had for its pur- 
pose and the language was such that the Sailors Union admitted having violated 
the agreement in the past and also the sailors union would not interfere in the 
future. We flatly refused to sign such a document in order to save Mr. St. Sure’s 
face. 

We pointed out that in the meeting the day before, everybody had agreed, the 
people who handled the ships, that the sailors union’s scope of work agreement 
had not interferred with operations and that the past policy and practice of the 
sailors union in interpreting the agreement was satisfactory to the steamboat 
men who run the ships—however, not to Mr. St. Sure on this day. 

He again attempted to throw a spike into the agreement. We told him flatly 
we would not do such a thing: we would not sign a memorandum to the effect we 
would not interfere with certain phases of operations, because had we done so, 
we would have admitted guilt in the past, and Mr. St. Sure would have come out 
as a hero and could state: “The strike was justified—see here.” And he would 
have pointed out to this memorandum, that the sailors had agreed with him. 
However, we were wise to his tricks. 

Besides that, Mr. St. Sure again started the same old bull he had been dishing 
out during the week dealing with various phases of the “scope of work” agree- 
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ment, and particularly the 15-day clause dealing with scope of work. This 
clause was put in the agreement for a very specific purpose: It means to in- 
terpret the “scope of work” clause in the agreement between the employers and 
the union. Inasmuch as different employers have different practices and dif- 
ferent operations, it is very clear that we had to have this clause in the agree- 
ment for clarification and, as a matter of fact, the shipowners so agreed they’ve 
had no trouble about that. 

The last part of the clause reads: “In the event that the parties are unable 
to agree thereon within a period of 15 days after notice by either party to the 
other, then said agreement will forthwith terminate upon written notice given 
at the option of either party to the other.” 

There certainly should be no objection to retaining this part of the agreement 
if the shipowners, when they sign the agreement, will live up to the agreement as 
signed. The records show that this clause has been in the agreement since 1949 
and the sailors union has never at any time exercised the 15-day clause. But, 
on the other hand, the records show that the shipowners violated the agreement 
right from the beginning. Now they want to knock it out and there can be only 
one reason for their attempt to knock this part of the clause out; namely, to 
try to steal the work away from the sailors union. In other words, they will 
create disputes in regard to the sailors’ jurisdiction dealing with painting ships, 
dealing with hauling ships and various other phases of standby work. Then 
they would call it what they wanted; then they would throw it into a port com- 
mittee and disagree with us. 

Then they would refer it to a referee—to some attorney uptown—to decide 
whether we are right or wrong. Then they would bring in their Commie friends— 
Mr. Bridges, Goldblatt and company—to testify on their behalf. They would 
join hands against us and we wouldn’t have a chance. 

On the other hand, with the section in the agreement the way it reads now, 
it gives full protection to the sailors union and the scope of work and our juris- 
diction, and the sailors union certainly has no intention of giving up this pro- 
tection. It would be like chopping off our own head, because we know the 
past tactics and the lying and dishonest methods under which some of these 
shipowners have operated under the agreement, they have been in continuous 
violation. 

We know that, regardless of what they say now that they are not going to 
violate the agreement which they have been harping about the last week, we 
eannot take their word. We can only go by the record and the record is full of 
violations. Consequently, we have no intention whatsoever of giving up the 
15-day clause, and this was told to Mr. St. Sure again and again in no uncertain 
terms. We also told him we didn’t trust him; we didn’t trust the PMA. Con- 
sequently, if they were honest men, they had nothing to fear with the 15-day 
clause. 

The sailors union had never exercised the option of canceling the agreement 
under the 15-day clause for the past 3 years, although we could have done it 
many times because the shipowners have continuously violated the agreement, 
and we saw no reason at this time for taking out the 15-day clause due to the 
fact that if they meant what they said, that they had no intention of violating 
the agreement any more or being blackmailed by the longshoremen against the 
sailors union, they had nothing to worry about. 

But actions up to now show that Mr. St. Sure and his colleagues have other 
plans; no doubt they figure if they can get this out of the agreement, they will 
have a good chance to chop the sailors union’s jurisdiction out from under our feet 
on the waterfront and give it to their Commie friends, because that is the deal. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. St. Sure and Mr. Sevier have been in conference with 
Bridges about sailors union work. And, for the information of everybody, Com- 
missar Bridges made a statement in the newspaper at the beginning of the strike 
that he would not allow the sailors union to retain the 15-day clause in the 
agreement. Get this: A convicted Commie perjurer is going to tell an American 
union what it can or cannot have in the agreement. That will be the day. 

When Mr. St. Sure couldn’t have his way, he blew his top at 2:30 Monday 
afternoon and canceled the meeting. However, later on Mr. Hoskins, the Federal 
Commissioner, notified us that they desired to have another meeting the next 
day, Tuesday. 

(21) On Tuesday, July 22, we again met in the Federal building with the 
shipowners under the auspices of Mr. Hoskins. We told Mr. Hoskins then that 
we were getting sick and tired and fed up with sitting there and discussing the 
part of the sailors union agreement dealing with jurisdiction, without even 
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touching upon the demands of the sailors union which had never been discussed 
as yet. And, furthermore, that when we called the strike and when we sub- 
mitted our demands to the shipowners, they have never at any time submitted 
any counterpropositions—they have been getting by with murder just sabotaging 
the so-called negotiations with their bull about the scope of work—something 
which most of them don’t know anything about, and something which they 
couldn’t prove we have violated, and something they couldn’t prove they couldn't 
live with, because the scope of work was worked out in 1949 over a period of 
time with port captains and practical people to determine which was sailors’ work 
and which was not sailors’ work. 

Consequently, we told Mr. Hoskins that we desired to discuss our own prob- 
lems—that we had lots of them. We had clarifications of the agreement, our 
wage demands, the 40-hour week, et cetera, to go over. Reluctantly, Mr. St. 
Sure agreed to discuss these matters. Then the committee went over the various 
propositions in the morning and in the afternoon. 

The next day, Wednesday, we met with the shipowners and went over the 
various phases of the agreement. Again we encountered the stalling tactics of 
the shipowners. They argued every little, petty thing. First of all, we had 
lots of clarifications we wanted to settle once and for all, where they were in 
violation of the agreement. And they used every trick in the bag so the whole 
day Wednesday again was spent arguing up until 10 o’clock at night, and up to 
that time we had not received a definite offer of any wages. We had been offered 
a 40-hour week at sea for the watch standers but we had received nothing for 
the daymen. And the various problems, such as explosives, clarifications, spray 
painting, et cetera, we had gotten nothing on. In other words, they were still 
stalling. They die hard. 

(22) Meetings will start again Thursday, July 24, 9:30 a. m., in the Federal 
building. 

(23) Continued negotiations between shipowners and union all day Friday and 
Saturday. Negotiations concluded Saturday night, July 26, with the sailors 
union receiving everything they originally asked for, including about 15 more 
items that they didn’t even expect to get—briefly, penalty payment for Saturday 
watchstanding at sea, 5 percent raise in wages, overtime and penalty time, 10 
cents raise per day on the welfare plan and numerous other concessions which 
the union had been willing to forego before the strike; 63 days of useless tieup 
because of the shipowners’ attempt to break the union by refusing to compromise 
or use the Wage Stabilization Board, relying on their own philosophy and that 
of the Communist Party. 





Mr. Chairman, this is, briefly, the sailors union position on the 1952 
strike, which has been discussed at length in the records here before. 
I do not expect that the Congress will take our position wholehearted- 
ly, although I am willing to back up everything I have said. 

However, the United States Federal Government was part of that 
negotiation, and the strike, from 3 months prior to the time the strike 
started until the finish. The man in charge was Commissioner Hos- 
kins, the Federal Commissioner, who was assigned by the Federal 
para to handle that dispute, and he has records of the whole 
deal. 

So if you so desire, I am sure that the Federal Government will 
bring in their version of this dispute, and will substantiate the state- 
ment of the union, because it was the United States Government who 
asked us on May 23, both parties to submit to the Wage Stabilization 
Board. We agreed and they did not. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ray ? 


Mr. Ray. That is a very interesting statement, although somewhat 
long. How would you characterize it in a few words, that is, the mis- 
conduct of which you were critical ? 

_Mr. Lunvesere. Briefly, first of all, you have collective bargaining. 
You have a 2-month period to sit down and go over the things. We 


gave an extension, by the request of the United States Government and 


the shipowners. They asked for the extension. In that particular 
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period, we had three meetings. We do not call that legitimate nego- 
tiations. We offered a proposition to amend the agreement and they 
did not give us a counteroffer. We extended the agreement 15 days at 
the request of the United States Government and at the request of 
the shipowners. 

In that 15 days we had one meeting, and there was no counter- 
proposition. The meeting was attended by the head of the organiza- 
tion, for 10 minutes, and he said, “Well, 1 have a crisis meeting with 
Mr. Bridges. I have to leave.” When the extension of the agreement 
had expired, we had no agreement. At no time did they offer to rein- 
stitute the old agreement. 

When the final chips were down, on May 26, when we had com- 
promised, we said, “We will take everything out of there but we 
want the Saturday penalty payment at sea.” We are the only organ- 
ization that did not have it, the firemen had it, the cooks had it, the 
east coast engineers had it, but we did not have it, and we had recently 
negotiated that same clause with the oil tanker companies without any 
trouble. 

But they said, in spite of the compromise we offered them, they said 
no no, no, and gave no reason. Then when the United States Govern- 
ment demanded that both parties offer the dispute to the Wage stabi- 
lization Board without a strike, and we agreed to it, and they refused 
to go for it, then in the words of the sailors, “We knew they stunk.” 
They were not legitimate. 

Mr. Ray. The impression that the whole statement leaves is a 
showing of bad judgment as distinguished from the crooked kind of 
dealing that you were critical about, and which I asked for illustrations 
about. 

Mr. Lunpepere. Let me explain that. I think it was not only bad 
judgment, but it was crooked. When they take an American Federa- 
tion of Labor union on in a strike that is not a Communist, and then 
turn around and give a Communist organization a raise 1 day after 
the strike, I think that is crooked. 

Mr. Ray. That is the crooked part in your mind ¢ 

Mr. LunpeserG. That is one of the things, but that is the worst of 
it. I think that stinks. 

Mr. CeprerserG. You stated that you seemed to know what was going 
on in the negotiations in PMA whether you were there or not. Do 
you have any secret liaison between the people of PMA so that you 
know there is anything going on ¢ 

Mr. Lunpveserc. That was the Federal Commissioner. You see, any 
Federal Commissioner has a pretty unthankful job when there is a 
crisis, because they have to run to the employers on the one side, and 
then they have to run to the unions, and then they have to try to 
formulate something that will be agreeable to both. We received all 
of our information from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Crperserc. Is that the one that told you they were going to 
“Get the Swede in 3 days”? 

Te e y 

Mr. Lunprrserc. No, that was one of the shipowners who had a 
couple of drinks. He had a few drinks and was popping off. He said, 
“We are going to take the Swede,” and somebody on the waterfront 
heard him. 


Mr. Ceperserc. Do you mean the shipowners drink on the water- 
front ? 
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Mr. Lunpeverc. They have some fancy joints there, too. 

Mr. Ceperserc. You do not have any other contacts with the ship- 
owners that will let you know what is going on other than when you 
are there ¢ ; 

Mr. Lunpeperc. No, I have no contact with the shipowners. In 
all of my experience with them, I deal with them on the up and up. 
I like to look a man in the eye when I sign an agreement and tell 
him I can live up to it, and I like him to look me in the eye, and many 
of them cannot. There is no reason for me to have any secret deals with 
anybody, and I do not think anybody can prove I had any secret deals 
with anybody. 

It is very simple. I represent the labor organization, American sea- 
men, and we have our demands. Whatever the shipowners do between 
themselves is none of my business. I don’t care one way or another. 
But the brutal part of it is I don’t think they know themselves, because 
they have so many different caucuses between themselves that one arm 
of the shipowners do not know what the other one is doing. That is 
my opinion. As far as I am concerned, I don’t know nothing. 

Mr. Creperserc. Having a deal would not necessarily have to be a 
secret deal. A little union intelligence organization would not hurt, 
would it? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. We do not have to resort to the tactics of the Com- 
munists, of Russia, of the stool pigeons, to find out the shipowners, 
because they lead with their chin anyway. 

Mr. Ray. Are there any other illustrations that you have in mind? 

Mr. Lunpepera. Yes, I have another very good illustration, and I 
think I should ask the committee to bear with me and let me present it. 
It will not be quite as lengthy, but it deals with an issue of the steamer 
Pacificus dispute. I would like to present our side on that inasmuch 
as we have been practically accused of being the responsible party 
for it. 

On October 27, this one I practically know by memory because it is 
so close—on October 27, 1954, a steamer which was called the steamer 
Pacificus, a coastwise carrier, carrying lumber and different products 
between the northwest, Alaska, and southern California, arrived in 
the port of Los Angeles. The sailors in those particular ships on the 
Pacific coast, the coastwise ships and the Alaskan vessels, have a tradi- 
tion where ever since the period of shipping they have worked cargo 
in those ships, and it is written into the agreement. 

I can show the committee records from the past 50 years where it 
has been written into the agreement. It is very obvious why they have 
to have the sailors do the work. Many ports on the Pacific coast, partic- 
ularly in the early days, did not have wharves. They were what they 
called outside ports, where they used to sling the lumber down by 
wire tackle into the ships, and the only ones who could work the cargo 
were the sailors. That condition exists yet in some ports on the Pacific 
coast where you cannot get longshoremen or get anyone ashore to 
work the cargo. 

Naturally, the sailors did work cargo and have worked cargo for 
years. The same conditions prevail in Alaska. Alaska has many dif- 
ferent ports, cannery ports, and they have small town ships. Most 
of the cannery ports in the summertime are open for a short part of 
the season, where they come in, and can the fish, and bring the fish and 
cannery products out. The same thing is in the Bering Sea area. For 
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instance, in Cape Nome, Alaska, you have a couple or 3 months to go 
in there and discharge the cargo and get out of there. You discharge 
the cargo in lighters. There are no docks. It is the same thing in 
the Katzebue Sound. You have a limited time to get in and out of 
those ports, and there is no one to rely upon but the sailors. af 

The sailors, of necessity, become cargo handlers, and they also, at 
some times, have to tow the cargoes back and forth to the beach. I 
am quite familiar with it, because I sailed up in these waters myself. 
Anyhow, that is part of our jurisdiction of a sailor. It is not only 
contractually, it is not only historically, but it is also by the law of the 
United States Government, written in the statute books, that a sailor, 
if he is called upon, must work cargo, discharge ballast, do a lot of 
things. The sailor is supposed to do everything. 

This particular ship, which is a coastwise steamer, belonged to the 
Coastwise Steamship Co., and came in on October 26 for a discharge 
on October 27. The vessel came down to Port Angeles for a load of 
newsprint, Port Angeles in the State of Washington. She had, prior 
to being in Port Angeles, been in the port of Tacoma, Wash., with a 
load of ore for the United States Government from Alaska, low-grade 
ore that they are bringing in there. In discharging this ore into the 
port of Tacoma, they found out this was a new type of operation, and 
they did not get it discharged as fast as they could. That is with no 
reflection on the longshoremen, because the longshoremen in the port 
of Tacoma are the best longshoremen on the Pacific coast and prob- 
ably the best longshoremen in the country. 

It was due to the particular type of eee. Anyhow, they had 
to leave some of the cargo in the hold of the vessel, because they had 
to go down to Port Angeles to pick up the paper. They left 900 tons 
of ore in No. 3 hatch. Naturally, they could not put any paper in No. 
3 hatch, so the ship was loaded with paper in Nos. 1, 2,4, and 5. The 
ship comes into a Angeles, and at 8 o’clock, on October 27, the 
sailors are turned to by the mate, and the mate tells them, “You work 
in No. 4 hatch.” 

The longshoremen was told, “You work in Nos. 1, 2, and No. 5.” 
Of course, No. 3 hatch was loaded with ore for the United States Gov- 
ernment which had to be taken back to Tacoma, so there was no work 
in No.3 hatch. 

Well, the sailors, according to the scope of their agreement, they 
are assigned to work one place and they have to go there. The long- 
shoremen turned around and stated, “Well, we are not going to fur- 
nish any front men for the ships. The sailors can’t work No. 4 hatch. 
They have no right to work the ship at all. The only hatch they can 
work is No. 3 hatch.” 

Obviously, they could not work No. 3 hatch. The No. 3 hatch was 
loaded with ore for Tacoma. They could not discharge No. 3 hatch. 

Might I say it is not the right or prerogative of the union to tell the 
employer how to load their ships and in what way to put his cargo. 
That is an operation of his business. Who is a sailor or longshoreman 
to say, “You will put your cargo in this hatch or this hatch.” Some- 
times you put your cargo for the best way to discharge, or to trim a 
ship. Sometimes you might not even put cargo in a hold because the 
trim of the ship would not be good for seaways, and so forth. So 
the only thing we did was our boys said, “All right, we are assigned 
to No. 4 hatch.” 
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The longshoremen refused to absolutely furnish front men, and take 
the cargo away, and said, “We are not going to allow the sailors to 
work.” 

We told Mr. St. Sure, I called him up, and said, “You know what 
goes on. I think you ought to correct that situation immediately, 
because we are not going to allow the longshoremen to tell us we are 
not going to work cargo, because you have an agreement with us.” 

Nothing was done, and we knocked off the firemen. The members 
of the marine firemen and tenders organization are affiliated with our 
union, : 

So they said, “If the sailors cannot work, the longshoremen cannot 
work.” So we said, “That suits us very fine.” 

Then I felt I had to step in immediately. This was the next day, 
October 28. I sent the following letter to Mr. St. Sure, to Pacific 
Maritime Association : 


The steamship Pacificus, Coastwise Line, arrived in Los Angeles for discharge 
commencing Wednesday, October 27. The sailors were assigned to No. 4 hatch, 
as per section 8 of the agreement between the Pacific Maritime Association and 
the Sailors Union of the Pacific, which reads as follows: 

“Crew shall work cargo in any and all hatches when and as directed. This 
includes covering and uncovering hatches, raising and lowering booms, laying 


dunnage for the purpose of handling cargo at the overtime rate of pay specified 
herein.” 


The longshoremen in the port of Los Angeles refused to furnish front men, 
which is in direct violation of the agreement between the PMA and the ILWU. 
No attempts evidently have been made by PMA to have these people live up to 
their agreement and as a result this vessel is laying idle. 

It is clear to us that the PMA has a duty to perform in seeing that the 
agreement is lived up to. We are living up to ours. This is to notify you that 
the Sailors Union of the Pacific has no intention of allowing this situation to 
continue. It is evident that if the longshoremen are refusing to work one ship 
under contract to the SUP, there is no reason why they should be given any 
opportunity to work any other ships coming into Los Angeles Harbor. I will be 
forced to bring this matter to the attention of the membership of the sailors 


Union and take proper steps to protect the jurisdiction and work of the Sailors 
Union of the Pacific. 


Very truly yours, 
Harry LUNDEBERG, Secretary-Treasurer. 


This was October 28, the day after the dispute started. I did not 
get an answer to it, but on October 29, I ran into Mr. St. Sure, in the 
halls of the Federal Building in San Francisco. We had a hearing 
there. I asked him, “What are you going to do about this deal in Los 
Angeles? That is liable to blow up.” 

He said. “TI am sorry, I can’t do anything about it.” 

I said, “You have an agreement with the longshoremen. Why don’t 
you go after them to live up to it? If we had done the same thing, I 
am sure you would have been after us by now.” 

He shrugged his shoulder. 

Anyhow, time marches on and nothing is done. 

On November 10, we, at the request of the firemen’s union, asked Mr. 
St. Sure to bring all the shipowners in to a meeting. The ship had 
been tied up for 13 days. We asked them to come in to a meeting with 
us to discuss the Pacificus “beef.” We discussed it from every angle 
with them, and told them, “Do you think the Sailors Union of the 
Pacific is violating the agreement?” Mr. St. Sure said in front of 
witnesses, “No,” 


We asked him, “Do you think it is a jurisdictional dispute?” And 
he said, “No.” 
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We then asked him, “Whose fault is it?” And he said, “It is the 
longshoremen’s fault.” And we said, “Why don’t you go after them ?” 

All the big brains from the shipowners were there at that time, and 
they wouldn't give us a definite answer. Nothing was done about it. 
The meeting adjourned without any action. 

On November 19, a lot of stuff was going into the press, so we asked 
the press to give us a break for a change, which they didn’t do. By that 
time everybody is at it, and the Communists are making publicity state- 
ments. They have this Bessig, the publicity director. He is one of 
these fifth amendment Communists they kicked out of there, and he is 
the publicity director for Bridges. Him and another brokendown 
Commie are always handing down leaflets to the press, and con- 


sequently they are able to get ‘their statements before the press, but we 
can never get ours. 
We issued this statement : 


In the name of fair play, we request that your paper print the position of the 
Sailors Union of the Pacific in answer to the lies given by one Mr. Bridges in a 
press conference held Thursday, November 18. 

The following is the official position of the SUP: A ship called the Pacificus 
operated by the Coastwise Line, has been tied up in Los Angeles Harbor since 
October 27 where she is still tied up—in other words for a period of 24 days ata 
cost of $1,500 a day to the shipowners. This ship has not been tied up through 
the action of the SUP. On the contrary, the ship has been tied up, and is still tied 
up, by the ILWU on orders from Bridges. 

At 8 a. m. on October 27 the sailors were assigned to discharge cargo in the 
No. 4 hatch under the terms of the agreement between the SUP and PMA, which 
states as follows: 


“CARGO WORK—SECTION 8. 


“Crew shall work cargo in any and all hatches when and as directed. This in- 
cludes covering and uncovering hatches, raising and lowering booms, laying dun- 
nage for the purpose of handling cargo at the overtime rate of pay specified 
herein.” 

The longshoremen were assigned to hatches No. 1, 2 and 5; as there was no 
cargo for discharge from No. 3 hatch, no one was assigned to this hatch. The 
longshoremen refused to furnish front men, or dock men, to the sailors’ hatch as 
per their agreement and have continuously refused to do so for the past 24 days, 
despite the fact that their agreement with the PMA specifically compels them to 
do so. 

On the other hand the sailors have at no time refused to work as they have 
been assigned by the employers under the terms of the contract and right now 
are standing by aboard the ship ready to work. It is clear that there is noth- 
ing in the agreement between the PMA and the SUP which specifies that the 
sailors will work in Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 hatches. It specifies that the sailors 
“shall werk cargo in any and all hatches when and as directed.” In this case 
there was no cargo for discharge in No. 3 hatch in the port of Los Angeles; 
consequently, no one could be assigned to work the hatch. 

There is nothing in the agreement between the PMA and the ILWU that 
specifies what hatch the longshoremen shall work. On the contrary, their 
agreement clearly spells out that ther shall work where assigned. It must 
be clear to anyone that it is the right of the employers to assign men to work 
wherever they deem it practical in the overall operation of a ship. The sailors 
and longshoremen are being paid for performing certain types of work. They 
are not hired to operate the ship; that is management’s prerogative at all times. 
That is the condition in all industries. Labor works as directed ; management 
guides and directs how the work should be done. 

As for arbitration, there is nothing to arbitrate as far as the sailors’ union 
is concerned. Our duties are spelled out in the agreement with the PMA. We 
have not been accused of violating the agreement by the PMA. If there is a 
grievance between the PMA and SUP there is grievance machinery to handle 
any disputes. It must be evident that there is no dispute between the PMA and 
the SUP over the Pacificus. We are living up to our agreement to the letter. 
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On the contrary, there is a definite dispute between the PMA and the ILWU 
because of refusal of the ILWU to furnish front men to the Pacificus. 

Status quo.—There is no such thing as “‘status quo” in the sailogs’ union agree- 
ment. The terms and conditions have been spelled out. Furthermore, the 
duties are outlined very clearly. This agreement was signed by the PMA and 
SUP and has been in existence for years and we further know there is no so- 
called status quo in the agreement between the ILWU and the PMA. This so- 
called status quo has been thrown in by Bridges in order to confuse the issue and 
cover up their continuous violation of the agreement. 

The statement by Bridges that the sailors’ union is driving American ships 
out of business is ridiculous to say the least and strictly cheap Communist propa- 
ganda. The question of who is driving American shipping off the waterfront 
we believe was amply described in a volume off the University of California 
press presented to the public November 14 under the heading Pacific Coast Mari- 
time Shipping Industry, 1980-48 by two United States associate professors of 
economics, Wytze Gorter and George H. Hildebrand. 

We quote from this volume the following : 

“From the time of Harry Bidges’ original emergence as the real leader of the 
Pacific coast longshoremen in 1934 down to the end of 1948, the record shows 
uo evolution comparable to that of the SUP. 

“Rather, it is a record of deep-seated, persistent, and relentless hostility to the 
maritime employers far beyond that engendered by conventional differences in 
bargaining objectives. 

“It was a hostility rooted in contempt for contracts and disregard for those 
economic needs of employers ordinarily conceded by pragmatic trade unionists. 

“For these policies, Bridges and his associates bear full responsibility. From 
1937 onward, they had the power and the opportunity to develop a responsible 
type of unionism. This they clearly failed to do.” 

The authors declared that after the 1937 strike settlement the factor most 
responsible for continuing costly conflict seems to have been the deep-seated 
ideological hostility of the Bridges group toward the maritime employers. 

Had it not been for their vested interest in class conflict, it is likely that 
mature bargaining relations could have developed rather rapidly in the industry.” 

And they concluded : “The failure of a general atmosphere of mutual survival 
to emerge seems justly attributable to the recalcitrant position of the ILWA 
leaders. Whether their hostile ideology has ceased to influence Pacific coast 
maritime labor relations is still to be determined, for it awaits the test of time.” 


This was not written by the Sailors Union. This was written by two 
college professors. 

Mr. Tumutry. What did you say their names were ? 

Mr. Lunpeperg. I have not seen them. One was Wytze Gorter and 
George H. Hildebrand. I have not read the books at all. That was 
quoted in the San Francisco Examiner. I took it out of there. 

Mr. Tumutry. I just wanted the name of the author. 

Mr. Lunpesere. I figured, of course, that the Communist will say, 
“Well, that is c: ipitalist propaganda, coming from Billy Hearst’s 
papers, and so forth. 

But, nevertheless, the Sailors Union did not write it. I just wanted 
to quote that. T hat i is not the personal belief between the sailors union 
and longshoremen. It is strictly a question of trade unionism versus 
communism. That isall. It is very simple. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. What specific steps did you feel that the opera- 
tors should have taken ? 

Mr. Lunperere. I am not finished with this. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. All right. 

Mr. Lunpeserc. “No one can accuse the SUP of having written the 
above, and, further, as for the close association between Lundeber g and 
the Coastwise Line, our close association consists of a mutual respect 
for our agreement. As for close association, we believe Bridges and 
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the PMA have proven the close association between them because 
recently in the ballroom of the Fairmont Hotel they wined and dined 
and toasted one another. 

As far as worrying about the sailors not working overtime in port, the sailors 
are not violating their agreement. Our agreement is very specific. 

Section 32 of the agreement states: 

“In port the hours of work shall be 40 hours per week 8 hours per day, between 
8 a.m. and 5 p. m. Monday through Friday.” 

As far as Bridges worrying about the sailors’ contract on overtime, we refer 
you to the statement made less than a month ago in connection with the London 
dockers’ strike. This statement made by Bridges eulogized the London dockers, 
stating they were correct by striking for refusing to work overtime, and in the 
London dockers’ contract with the employers it specifies that they had to work 
overtime. 

You must also remember that the statement eulogizing the London dockers 
for refusing to work overtime was also headlined in the “People’s Daily World.” 

Or Jerker, whatever it is. That was a release we laid out for one 
specific reason. We were accused of everything under the sun. 

The policy, when we saw that the shipowners would not do anything 
to live up to the contract, we said, “Well, if you do not live up to your 
contract, we will cease to do you any more favers.” 

We told them cold turkey on November 10, “if you don’t straighten 
the beef out and live up to your agreement, we are not going to work 
any overtime in port any more.” 

The position of the sailors union on that, which I know has been dis- 
cussed, the sailors union agreement is very specific, section 32 states 
as follows: 

40 hours per week shall be 8 hours per day. 


There is nowhere in the sailors agreement where it stipulates that 
the sailors must work overtime. It only stipulates the rate of pay a 
man receives on overtime hours if he works it. This is a very clear 
and fundamental principle with not only the sailors union but with 
the labor movement as a whole. In the case of the sailors union over- 
time has been worked in the past as a favor granted by the sailors union 
to the shipowners. It has never been compulsory. When the ship- 
owners, through their association, the PMA, on October 27, refused 
to abide by an agreement they had with the sailors union covering 
work on coastwise ships, then it was the duty of the sailors union to 
see that they lived up to their agreement. 

We endeavored to have them live up to their agreement by notify- 
ing them in letters and meetings. However, they saw fit not to take 
any action which would protect the sailors union agreement. On the 
contrary, they played footsie with the commies, and in fact were in 
violation with the Taft-Hartley Act when they tied together with the 
longshoremens union to take away the sailors work. 

In view of the fact that the PMA, through its president, Mr. St. 
Sure and Associates, never tried to live up to the agreement with the 
sailors union, the sailors.union took the position that until such 
time that the PMA sees fit to live up to their agreement with the 
sailors union we are not going to grant them any more overtime work 
in port, but, on the contrary, we will live up strictly to our agreement. 

Evidently, last week the PMA made up their minds to live up to 
the agreement. That is the kind of a jackpot they got themselves into, 
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after sitting on their hands. This isthe PMA. This represents big 
money, ostium of dollars of money, investments in Government 
money. Here is these big presidents, with some of them getting 75 
granda year. Paul St. Sure gets 50 grand plusexpenses, His people, 
actually, you would think have brains. They sit on their hands. 

I must also bring this out: On November 1, they had a meetin 
between themselves, and the Weyerhaeuser Steamship Co. intradiuese 
a resolution demanding that the Pacific Maritime Association take 
action against the Longshoremen for violation of their contract under 
the grievance machinery. 

At the request of the Coastwise Steamship Co. they did that. And 
Mr. PMA tabled the motion by one of their own members to straighten 
the beef up. That was 3 days after the beef started. In other words, 
they took the position that, “There is a small company here, a coast- 
wise company, with 3 or 4 ships running up and down the coast. 
They are only peanuts. And what do we care if that ship is tied up, 
and they lose $1,500 a day. What does Matson care for that, with 
17 ships running, the Hawaiian ships, the Lurline, the white painted 
ships, with all the tourists, you can clip all the tourists, with big 
hotels, sugar, pineapple.” What do they care about the small outfit? 
So they do not care to do a thing about it. Matson runs the PMA, 
without a question. Nobody wanted to do anything about it, so we 
said we would do something about it. 

We are not going to work any overtime in port. 

It is not a violation of our agreement. I told Mr. St. Sure that 
to his face. I said, “If you think I have violated the agreement, you 
take me to court, take me before the grievance procedure now, or do 
anything.” We did not violate our agreement. We do not have to 
work overtime in port, not only contractually, but by virtue of the 
United States statute, section 673 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 
The sailors work in port is spelled out in the Federal statutes. We 
had worked overtime before as a favor to them. 

Naturally, it inconvenienced them when the sailors do not work 
overtime, because that is how they operate their ships on the Pacific 
coast. They never seem to be able to work inthe daytime. They have 
to work at night all the time. They work until 5 or 7 o’clock at night, 
and then move the ship to another dock, and have that ready, and it 
is continuous work. They need the sailors to handle the ships. So 
we refuse to do it. 

For instance, if a ship was going to move at 12 midnight, we said, 
“Well, Mr. St. Sure, and Mr. Shipowners, we will move that ship at 
8 o’clock tomorrow morning.” And that is exactly what we did. 
I am not apologizing for it, but I want you to know that I am not 
trying to hide what seems to be what has been attacked as a slowdown 
by the sailors. It isnot aslowdown. The sailors work 8 hours a day. 
This is extra work they are asked to perform at night. They got 
themelves into a mess like this, the shipowners. They do not do 
anything about it. They do not do a thing about it. And they are 
crying the blues. 

Here is what they are doing. They are keeping records of how 
many hours they lost by that ship delayed, and so forth. What are the 
records going to do if they cannot move a ship? Records are no good. 
We appealed to them, asked them many times. 
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I would like to read to show what we tried to do in order to get this 
beef settled. We tried everything. I asked Mr. St. Sure as the 
president of the Pacific Maritime Association : 


You, as president of the Pacific Maritime Association, are a signator to an 
agreement between the PMA and the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific. This agree- 
ment spells out and covers wages, hours, and working conditions for the un- 
licensed deck personnel employed on board PMA member companies’ ships. 

Among the PMA member companies covered by this agreement is the Coast- 
wise Line Steamship Co., which operates six freighters in the coastwise and 
Alaska trade. In the agreement between the PMA and SUP signed by you, 
covering coastwise ships, there is a clause, section 8, which no doubt you are 
well aware of. It reads as follows: 


“CARGO WORK—SECTION 8 


“Crew shall work cargo in any and all hatches when and as directed. This 
includes covering and uncovering hatches, raising and lowering booms, laying 
dunnage for the purpose of handling cargo at the overtime rate of pay specified 
herein.” 

On October 27, at 8 a. m. while the steamer Pacificus was berthed in Los 
Angeles Harbor, the sailors were ordered by representatives of the company to 
discharge cargo in No. 4 hatch. This order was obeyed by the sailors in full 
compliance with the agreement between the SUP and the PMA. 

The PMA also has an agreement with the International Longshoremen and 
Warehousemen’s Union (ILWU) signed by you. This agreement, amongst other 
things, calls for the ILWU to furnish longshoremen, including dockmen, for any 
ship and any hatch which any of your PMA companies may assign them to work. 
On October 27—35 days ago—the ILWU refused to furnish dockmen for No. 4 
hatch on the steamer Pacificus and has for 35 days consistenly refused to do so, 
in direct violation of their agreement with the PMA. 

Our organization called this to your attention on October 28 in a letter ad- 
dressed to you and again in a meeting with you and representatives of all steam- 
ship companies affiliated with the PMA on November 10. At that meeting, in 
front of witnesses, you agreed that the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific was living 
up to its agreement; that we were within our rights to work No. 4 hatch on the 
Pacificus. You further agreed that this was not a jurisdictional dispute, but 
that the ILWU was violating its agreement with the PMA by not furnishing 
front men for the sailors’ hatch. You also stated upon being questioned by 
myself that there was nothing in the agreement, nor was there any understand- 
ing between the PMA and the ILWU which gave the ILWU the right to dictate 
to the sailors or the PMA which hatch the sailors should work. 

Taking into consideration that when you signed the agreement between the 
SUP and PMA on July 29, 1952, in the presence of a committee representing 
every steamship company affiliated with PMA and a representative of the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service, namely, Commissioner Omar Hoskins, 
you and your committee in signing the agreement must have been fully aware 
of every detail of the agreement; otherwise you would not have signed it and 
you must again have known what you did when you again in October 1953 
signed the same agreement. 

We say this and we want to impress upon you what we think is the respon- 
sibility of any party to an agreement. We as an organization believe when we 
sign an agreement that that document is law and that it is our duty as a labor 
organization to protect you from violation of the agreement by our members or 
any other who might want to disturb the contract. On the other hand, we cer- 
tainly also expect the employers, in this case the PMA and you as its president, 
to live up to your bargain and to see that the employers do not violate the 
agreement and that no outside force disrupt or destroy the agreement between 
you and us. In this dispute you have not lived up to your bargain. 

Since the Pacificus has been tied up for 35 days in Los Angeles Harbor by 
contract violation of the ILWU, this dispute has now become a public concern. 
There are daily reports on this dispute in the public press. As long as the news- 
papers have found it necessary to make this a public matter, we can see no 
reason why the public should not read all sides of the story. It is very evident 
that various versions of this dispute have been publicized from the ILWU and 
from the SUP standpoint but nothing has been publicized from the employers’ 
standpoint. 
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Inasmuch as transportation is a public utility and the American public cer- 
tainly is entitled to know all sides and facts of the dispute, we certainly believe 
you owe the public the courtesy of publicly stating who is responsible for the 
35-day tieup of the steamer Pacijicus in Los Angeles harbor. 

Should you not see fit to give this service to the general public we must of 
necessity demand that you answer our organization whether we are violating 
our agreement in respect to the agreement covering the steamer Pacificus. 

We request an answer in writing. 


We tried everything. We told them, “If we are wrong, say so, name 
us. If we are not wrong, say so publicly. If the longshoremen are 
wrong, say so.” 

Here is the mealy-mouthed answer I get, November 30, 1954: 


You have asked that Pacific Maritime Association publicly state “who is re- 
sponsible for the 35-day tieup of the Pacificus” because “the American public 
are certainly entitled to know all sides and facts of the dispute.” Pacific Mari- 
time Association has declined to engage in a public debate concerning the dispute 
in the belief that little could be added to the facts reported in the daily press. 
We have been, and continue to be, solely concerned with finding a solution as 
distinguished from publicly fixing the blame. 

In our view, the basis of this dispute rests on the long-time conflict between 
SUP and ILWU over what is referred to as “scope of work.” .Your letter to me 
of November 29 describes the situation quite accurately to a point, but it fails 
to take into account the dilemma resulting from PMA’s own past actions. We 
do not deny our unfortunate role in this situation. We have publicly admitted 
having given commitments covering certain work of our member companies to 
both members of your union and to the ILWU. And although you have repeat- 
edly stated that no jurisdictional problem is involved, the fact remains that the 
dispute has to do with the conflicting claims of two unions as to work oppor- 
tunity and assignment. 

Our granting of conflicting commitments was a mistake—one which neither 
your union nor the ILWU have to let us forget. We have repeatedly urged, and 
we again urge, that all parties at interest make a realistic reappraisal of the 
situation and work out an immediate solution that will settle once and for all who 
would do the disputed work. We believe sincerely that unless such a solution can 
be found the very jobs in dispute will be destroyed, for American-flag ships can- 
not continue to take the economic beating they are now experiencing. 


He was talking for Matson, then. 

My. Tumutry. Who signed that letter / 

Mr. Lunpeserc. Paul St. Sure. 

He is the man, the head of a multimillion dollar outfit, who said he 
has committed the work to two organizations. If that is collective 
bargaining, I don’t know. That is the kind of people that come in here 
and tell you people that you should do a job for them. 

I want to point out, and I would like to get it into the record, that 
the statement made by Mr. Paul St. Sure in that answer to us, although 
it is a weak statement, nevertheless it is not an honest statement, and 
it is not truthful, and I am here to prove it. 


The Sailors Union of the Pacific is in receipt of a letter dated November 30, 
1954, in answer to a letter sent by the SUP Monday morning, November 29, 
requesting your organization to take a positive position in the current dispute 
between the Pacific Maritime Association and the International Longshoremen’s & 
Warehousemen’s Union involving the steamer Pacificus. 

It was perhaps too much to expect a clear-cut answer from your association, 
judging from your actions in the past. However, our committee has analyzed 
the letter, checked on the facts of the matter and wish to bring to your attention 
the real truth of this dispute. 

In your letter to us you state: “We have publicly admitted having given com- 
mitments covering certain work of our member companies to both members of 
your union and to the ILWU.” This is not true, and there is no doubt in our 
mind you know it is not true. We have in our possession an agreement between 
the PMA and ILWU, signed November 15, 1951. We also have all the written 
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amendments to this agreement up to date. Naturally we also have our own 
agreement signed by the PMA, and we want to point out and prove to you there 
is no contlict as to what union shall work cargo in the steam schooners such as 
the Pacificus. 


We quote (a) (4) of section 17 ,“Steam Schooners,” from the ILWU-PMA 
agreement: 


“(ILWU-PMA Agreement) 


“Steam schooners are class A when longshoremen are being assigned all of 
the longshore work by the employer in accordance with agreed practices except 
the work being performed at one hatch or gear, or the work being performed in 
the handling of certain cargoes requiring the use of two gears, such as piling, 
poles, logs, ete.” 

They do not mention the sailors union there, because they do not 
like to have our name in their agreement. But it spells out definitely 
they are not entitled to work 1 hatch or 2 hatches in certain ships. 

The Crarrman. Let me ask you a question there. Is a certain spe- 
cific hatch on a ship set aside for the sailors to work ? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. No, it is not. 

The Cuatrman. Well, then, it is understood that the sailors will 
work one of the hatches ? 

Mr. Lunpesere. That is right. 

oe CHARMAN. Who determines in the contract which hatch they 
work ? 

Mr. Lunpesere. Well, I will read it. 

The CuatrMan. Just tell me. Do not read it. 

Mr. Lunperere. The employers determine, the ship’s mate or the 
skipper of the ship. He is the direct representative of the company. 
He is in charge of seeing that the ship is loaded and discharged. The 
sailors have the right to work cargo. If it is his opinion that the sail- 
ors should work No. 1 hatch, or No. 3 hatch, depending upon what 
kind of cargo, then he will assign the sailors to that hatch. 

The CuatrmMan. They can work more than one hatch ? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. When they are through with one hatch, and if that 
vessel moves to another pier in the harbor and there are no longshore- 
men that have been in the hatch, the sailors go into that hatch. 

In Alaska, the sailors work all hatches. In palletized cargo on the 
Pacific coast, such as operated in the lumber trade between Coos Bay, 
Oreg., and the northern lumber mills and southern California, by the 
Olson Steamship Co. and the Chamberlain Co., what is called the 
palletized operation, which is unit loads of cargo, there is no long- 
shoremen working those ships. The sailors work the whole ship. 
They do not need longshoremen. 

By the way, we had about a 3-month’s fight on that between us and 
the longshoremen, despite the fact that we had it in our agreement. 
They split the sailors four to each hatch, and it is all mechanized 
loading. They swing big loads of lumber, even lengths, and set them 
into the hold, and all the sailor does is unhook it, and hook it on the 
dock, and bring the lumber on board, and just place it there. It is by 
cranes, sailors drive the cranes, sailors stow the lumber. It takes 11 
sailors to load a ship with about 2 or 3 million feet of lumber in 
a period of, at the most, 4 days. 

Before that installation was put into operation by Mr. Olson and 
Mr. Chamberlain, who operates the ships, it took the longshoremen 
5 days with 900 men to load the ship. So you can readily understand 
that Mr. Olson could not stay in business, particularly with that: type 
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of operation, when the longshoremen were sleeping in the hold instead 
of working cargo. Their productivity stinks. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Do I understand you to say that in your opin- 
ion there is no conflict between the agreement signed by PMA and the 
Bridges outfit and the contract signed by you and PMA? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. There is none whatsoever. I have it here. 

Mr. Seety-Brown. I want to make sure. That is your point, that 
there was no conflict ? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. I have taken it to experts, and although I do not 
claim to be an expert I know enough about this. The agreement of 
the longshoremen is spelled out and so is the sailors union. You can 
lay them alongside one another and there is no conflict whatsoever. 
The sailors are assigned to work cargo in any and all hatches, wherever 
the employers decide to send them. The longshoremen are assigned 
to work cargo aboard a ship. What do the longshoremen care whether 
he works in No. 3 hatch or No. 5 hatch? He gets the same kind of 
money. 

Uniicstend, this dispute was started by the Commies in their relent- 
less efforts on the Pacific coast to drive the American shipping away. 
The sailors union isthe target. The sailors union is an anti-Communist 
organization. We have been a sore spot in the Commies’ nationwide 
scale for many, many years. Once in awhile, I don’t know whether 
you ever read the Daily Workers or the “Daily Jerkers,” as we call 
them in the sailor’s language, you will find my name has been men- 
tioned very prominently in the past 20 years, as a Fascist, a Nazi, a 
collaborator and everything else. You will find the sailors union 
classed as reactionaries, the members, because they fight the Com- 
munists. 

Bridges and his whole machine that control the longshoremen’s 
organization are members of the Communist Party. They have been 
following the Communist Party for years. They are not interested 
in the American merchant marine. What do they care about the num- 
ber of ships? The international policy of the Commies, on a small 
scale in this country, is to get control of communication and trans- 
portation, so that in the event of war they can be sabotaged. It would 
certainly not be for the benefit of the international Communist Party 
to have a good, strong merchant marine. 

The longshoremen as such, what do they care? Whether they work 
an American ship or a foreign ship, they get the same kind of money 
anyhow. I am not saying that the longshoremen as a whole are Com- 
munists. I say their leadership is, and they can swear all they want 
to that they are not. They are Communists and they were convicted 
by a jury in San Francisco, and they lost their appeal, and just by 
technicalities they are still here. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Have you ever talked to Mr. Bridges about this 
pete problem? In other words, if you have a particular prob- 
lem involved between your union and his, have you ever thought of 
just calling him up or has he called you up to talk the thing over, 
regardless of the political implications involved? This may be a little 
facetious, but both of you represent men, men who are earning a liv- 
ing, and who have to eat and take care of their families and so forth. 
So rather than tie ships up for months and so forth, have you ever 
thought of just talking the problem over, or is that out of the question 
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Mr. Lunprperc. We talked the problem over and signed an agree- 
ment with the longshoremen in 1936, the same thing, I have the Sole. 
ment here, signed by them and signed by us. That was in 1936. 

Mr. Congressman, I have no intention to dignify sitting down with 
a man who has been convicted by the United States court as a Com- 
munist perjurer against this country. 

Mr. CrprrserG. Have you ever thought of talking to the head of 
the local involved, rather than the top man whom you evidently will 
not talk to? 

Mr. Lunprserc. No, I do not talk to those people at all. Myself, 
personally, I am very emphatic about it, and it has been the policy 
of the organization. Why should I sit down with a man who has 
been convicted of being a Communist perjurer, something which is 
against the fundamental principles of this country / 

Mr. Creperserc. The facts are that while that may be true, and I am 
not disputing that, I do not know anything about it, he still repre- 
sents a section of the American workingman and so do you? 

Mr. Lunpreserc. Why should I sit down and discuss it? T have a 
contract with the employers. I live up to my contract with the em- 
ployers. Why don’t the employers sit down and tell him, “You live 
up to your agreement” ? 

Mr. CreperserG. Evidently there must be some difference of agree- 
ment between the PMA and the longshoremen in this situation, too. 

Mr. Lunpeperc. Let me say this, Mr. Congressman: For 6 months, 
the PMA did not even try to meet with the longshoremen about it ex- 
cept on the Q. T. They have a grievance machinery in their agree- 
ment; we have a grievance machinery in our agreement. If the em- 
ployer has anything that is wrong, they can call up. They did not do 
that with the longshoremen. 

Mr. Tumcutry. Would the gentleman yield ? 

This letter which Paul St. Sure wrote to you, he said in the letter, 
as you read it rather rapidly, that this Pacificus dispute found him 
where he had made, or his employer group had made, conflicting agree- 
ments, is that right? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. That is what he said. 

Mr. Tumutry. In other words, he was trying to say to you that 
because of an agreement that he made, both with you and with Bridges, 
there was some arguable dispute over these hatches, is that correct ? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. That is what he said in the letter. 

Mr. Tumutry. You say, however, that that is not so, that it is thor- 
oughly clear that you, alone, have the right—your sailors union—to 
work the hatches in dispute. Am I correct on that? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. I say that the sailors union is right, and I say 
also the longshoremen have the right to work, but the question of what 
hatches they are working is up to the employers to determine. 

Mr. Tumutry. And the employers had determined the hatch? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. The employers had determined that we should 
work that particular hatch at this particular time. 

Mr. Tumvutry. Therefore, you are telling us that this was a delib- 
erate dispute, picked by Bridges? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. That is right. 

Mr. Tumutry. And St. Sure, therefore, wrote to you deliberately 
aiding and abetting Bridges in this dispute ? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. There is no question about it. 
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Mr. Tumutry. In other words, it is your position that Bridges is 
an instrument of the Soviet Government, is that correct ? 

Mr. LunpeserG. That has always been my position. 

Mr. Tumutry. And that the owners of these American merchant 
ships know that and still cooperate with him? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. That is right. 

Mr. Tumutty. So what you are trying to tell this committee is that 
certain American merchant marine operators get money from the Fed- 
eral Government at the same time knowingly cooperating with 
Bridges who they know to be an instrument of Soviet foreign policy 
is that right ? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. That is what I contend. 

Mr. Tumutry. Therefore, it is your position that you do not sit 
down with him because he represents an enemy of your country; that 
is your position ¢ 

Mr. Lunpeserc. That is right. 

Mr. Tumutty. Isthat your position ? 

Mr. LunpeserG. That is my position. 

Mr. Tumutty. Is it your position that Bridges is not a trade unionist 
in good faith but uses the trade unionist movement to further the 
cause of Soviet communism ? 

Mr. Lunpepere. That is my position, and it can be backed up by 
their statements, and resolutions. 

Mr. Tumutry. I just want your contention. 

Now, what did St. Sure have to gain by involving the PMA in this 
dispute between you and Bridges? What was his reason for that ? 
Why would he knowingly write to you an untruth, that he had made 
commitments to such a union, you knowing that there was not such an 
agreement made ? 

Mr. Lunpgpere. That is a good question to ask me. Many times 
I wonder about it myself. There is this: The shipowners operate, in 
my opinion, on a day-by-day convenience basis, and instead of back- 
bone, they have jelly in their backbone. They do not have guts to stand 
up. I know well if we had pulled a caper like that they would take 
us on immediately. But anytime the longshoremen does anything, they 
do not do anything at all about it. Ever since they organized this asso- 
ciation called the Pacific Maritime Association, what they call the new 
look on the waterfront, the new look has become an appeasement instru- 
ment to the Communist Party by giving them everything they asked 
for. They do not have to fight for anything. 

I tried to point out that we had to go on strike and they were given 
eight and a half percent raise the day afterward. They do not “have 
the guts tostand up. Furthermore they have secret dealings. 

Mr. Tumutry. What do you mean by that? I do not get it. Do 
you mean they make agreements on paper and despite what ‘they y agree 
to in writing they meet “somewhere else for money ? 

Mr. Lunvesere. I don’t think they do it for money; I think they 
do it for fear, because I think they have the horrors of the Communists 
to this extent, because they say, “If you don’t do this we will slow 
down on you. 

Mr. Tumutry. Can you not do the same thing? 


Mr. LUNDEBERG. We do not want to slow down the American mer- 
chant marine. 
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Mr. Tumutry. I am not saying you do, but you could, could you not ? 
Do you not scare them as much ? 

Mr. Lunpesere. I don’t know. They claim we are the “big bad 
wolves” on the Pacific coast. 

Let me say this, Mr. Congressman, about one of the secret deals I 
am trying to point out to you. 

I can lay our agreement before you. I also have a copy of the long- 
shoremen’s agreement. I challenge anybody here to prove these agree- 
ments are conflicting. But when we get into this hassle, Mr. St. Sure 
said, “There is a letter that has been given to Mr. Bridges some time 
ago——” 

Mr. Tumutry. Whose contract was made first ? 

Mr. Lunpepsere. Mine. 

Mr. Tumutry. Yours? 

Mr. Lunpepere. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. After your contract was made, then the conflicting 
agreements, if there were any, were made with Bridges, is that correct ? 

Mr. Lunpesere. That is right. It is a longstanding feud on the 
Pacific coast. The Longshoremen have attempted for years to move in 
and take the sailors union work. The many other employers before the 
PMA would not allow them to do that. They stood up and backed up 
the agreement they had with the sailors union. They would not allow 
them to infringe upon our territory. They made them live up to their 
agreement. But this new group—— 

Mr. Tumvtry. Who are they ? 

Mr. Lunpesera. PMA, Pacific Maritime Association, an organiza- 
tion formed by the shipowners after the 1948 strike. 

Mr. Tumutry. You mentioned the Matson Line. 

Mr. Lunpeserc. Matson is the one whostarted it. The present presi- 
dent of the Matson Navigation Co., Mr. Sevier, came up from the is- 
lands, he was not president then, came from the islands, together with 
a fellow named Dwight Steel, and took over the negotiations and gave 
the Communists everything they asked for about 90 days after the 
strike started. Asa matter of fact, they had a real get-together after 
the 90-day strike and they brought in a couple of quarts of whisky and 
they had their arms around themselves, and everything was lovely, and 
the new look came into existence. 

The longshoremen were able to fire the people in charge before. At 
their request, they fired Mr. Feiseg; they fired the attorney, Mr. 
Gregory Harrison; they named their own arbitrator, Sam Cagle, who 
had at one time worked for Harry Bridges. He is now the arbitrator. 

And from then on they had their own way. From then on the ship- 
owners connived with the Commies to move in on our work. 


Mr. Tumutry. When you say shipowners, do you mean all of them or 
some of them ? 


Mr. Lunpererc. Some of them. 

Mr. Tumvutry. Which ones? 

Mr. LunpeserG. The association as such. 

Mr. Tumutry. Do you mean the PMA? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. Yes. They made an agreement with us and made 
one with the longshoremen. As a matter of fact, here is how ridicu- 
lous their collective bargaining is. They had a strike in 1948, settled 
in December, and it took until the month of November 1949 to write 
the terms of the agreement. Who in the dickens would know what 
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they were going to write? It took 11 months to write the terms 
of the agreement. That is the fact. 

Here is what they are doing: There is no question about the sailors’ 
agreement. We have been before the National Labor Relations _— 
with this dispute. We have had agreements all the time. I ca 
show you all of them. They could not give it away to the acashens 
men in writing as long as it was in our agreement. Of course, you 
cannot sell a man’s house underneath him. So what did they do? 
They said, “All right, we will work with you.” They have secret 
meetings behind the scenes. 

They said, “We will go along 

Mr. Tumutry. Do you mean to give more work to the longshoremen 
and take it away from the sailors ? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. Yes. They said they had an understanding. That 
was one of the beefs in the Pacificus dispute. 

Mr. Tumutry. The Pacificus dispute was to slowly take, as I gather 
from what you are saying, the work away from the sailors and give it 
to the longshoremen ? 

Mr. Lunpesere. That is right. 


Mr. Tumutry. What evidence do you have now that Bridges is a 
Communist? You said all along that he represents a foreign govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Lunpeserc. Why doesn’t he sue me? The evidence is that he 
has been a Communist. 

Mr. Tumuury. Do you mean the suits that are now pending? 

Mr. Lunpepere. Well, the record, as far as I am concerned, is in 
the testimony before the United States Federal 

Mr. Tumutry. You have no additional information other than what 
is in the record ¢ 

Mr. Lunpeserc. I have the information that Mr. Bridges tried to 
join me in the Communist Party in 1935, but I refused to go along. 

Mr. Tumutry. You have testified to that before, have you not? 

Mr. Lunpesere. Right, under oath. 

Mr. Tumuury. Did you make statements that you did not know 
that, to Federal investigators, before that ? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. That I didn’t know ? 

Mr. Tumutty. Yes. 

_ Mr. Lunpepere. I never made such a statement. I was subpenaed 
1n court. 

Mr. Tumutty. I asked that because I have read that. 

Mr. Lunpesere. I was subpenaed before the Federal court in San 
San Francisco. I did not want to testify because— 

Mr. Tumuury. Here is the exact language: 


Lundeberg, a bitter foe of Bridges, had on three earlier occasions told Federal 
agents that he knew nothing about his adversary’s communism. Yet on the 
witness stand he testified that several years previously Bridges had invited 


him to his house for dinner and urged him and another guest to join the Com- 
munist Party. 








That is the reason I asked you. 
Mr. Lunpepere. If youc heck with the United States Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, Mr. Hoover’s outfit, they passed a subpena on me in 


the port of San Pedro, when I was there, and requested me to testify 
before the Federal judge in San Francisco. 
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I certainly did not want to testify, because I know that immediately 
they would consider me a stoolpigeon. Of course, I have no objection 
to doing a little snatching on the Commies. 

Mr. Tumuury. Mr. Lundeberg, I do not want to go through it all 
over again. Your information is nothing more than you have given 
the authorities, is that correct? You have no additional information / 
You make these charges based on the testimony in the proceedings that 
have gone on before? 

Mr. Lunpesera. { do not even read the testimony, because I think it 
is kind of ridiculous anyhow. But I can only go by the action of people. 
I can only go by the publication of these people. 

Mr. Tumutry. I am not saying you are right or wrong. I am just 
asking. Do not misunderstand my questions. I am trying to find out. 
You made a serious charge, in my opinion, that Bridges and these ship- 
owners, knowingly and willfully, are working with him, knowing him 
to be an instrument of Soviet foreign policy. I was wondering what 
factual information you have to support that. 

Mr. Lunpresere. Well, I have told you that I have testified under 
oath, and evidently it was good enough for the Federal judge. I cer- 
tainly know 

Mr. Tumutry. That was that Bridges asked you to be a Communist 
in 1936? 

Mr. Lunpepere. 1935. I also know this, Mr. Congressman, if a man 
testified under oath before a Federal court, that he is subject to perjury. 

Mr. Tumutry. I am not quarreling with that. I mean since that 
time, Mr. Lundeberg. That is 1936. This is 1955. Have you any addi- 
tional information which you could give the committee, because your 
charge is that Bridges now is a friend of Soviet policy, together with 
the shipowners. 

I was wondering if you had anything in addition to what happened 
since 1936 to support or back up that charge. 

Mr. Lounpeperc. The evidence that I have is the activities of these 
particular people, their statements, their publications, and so forth. 
After all, you can trace particularly the man’s ideology by his state- 
ments. 

Mr. Tumctry. Such as that statement you referred to in support of 
the London strike, things of that sort 

Mr. Lunpeserc. Well, such a thing as passing a resolution condemn- 
ing the United States Government for the Korean situation; and Red 
China: and Bessig is a creep of the Communist Party that seems to 
always get a job. That wouldn't necessarily make him a Commie. Of 
course, no legitimate people would hire him. 

When you pass a resolution, when your country is in the middle, 
practically, of a war, like in the Korean situation, or a police action, 
and I am an American citizen and I turn around to an organization 
that I belong to and pass a resolution condemning my country for 
going out there, when thousands of American kids are getting killed, 
if those people are not disruptive or subversive, I do not know what 
would be. 

Mr. Tumutty. What was the resolution? 

Mr. Lunpesera. The Commie line, the whole Commie line, includ- 
ing their own papers, about the Korean war, that the Chinese or the 
North Koreans were right and this country was wrong. That is only 
one of the many, many instances. I still say he isa Commie. 
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Mr. Tumutty. Is there any doubt in your mind about it? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. No doubt in my mind. If they want to sue me, they 
can sue me any time. 

Mr. Tumutty. I think it is important for us to find out whether 
what you say is true. If it is, 1 am wondering whether some of these 
shipping companies should get subsidies. 

Would you agree with me that they should not get subsidies if they 
are dealing with Soviet agents? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. You have no quarrel with me whatsoever. I 
testified before the Senate committee in San Francisco in 1935, that 
no American company should receive a subsidy who deals with a 
Commie-controlled union. 

Mr. Tumutty. You would agree with me on that? You are repeat- 
ing your testimony now. 

Mr. Lunvepere. I certainly do agree with you. Furthermore, I just 
want to say the same shipowners in 1948 made big advertisements all 
over the United States that they were not going to deal with the Com- 
munist-controlled unions before they got together and made a peace 
pact. So they must have thought it was a Commie then. That was 
in early 1948. But in late 1948 they became good citizens, including 
the fact that they went up and testified on his behalf before the Federal 
jury. 

Do you think I answered your question ? 

Mr. Tumutry. Yes, I think so. 

I do not know whether you are telling the truth or not, but you 
have answered. I would not want to pass judgment on that. 

The Cuatrman. Had you finished, Mr. Tumulty ? 

Mr. Tumutry. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CeperserG. Could I ask a question ? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. CeperserG. Have you heard anything about the possible rumors 
that the ILWU may be taken into the A. F. of L. or any negotiations 
going on in that direction ¢ 

Mr. Lunpesere. Well, I am pretty well acquainted with George 
Meany, besides being with him in the trade union movement for 
many years, and besides being a personal friend of George Meany. 
If I know George Meany, he ain’t going to take no Commie-controlled 
organization into the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Crepersere. I mean if that were taken out from any so-called, 
as you call it, Communist control, if Bridges left, and so forth, and 
it was just a deal to turn it over to the A. F. of L., if so what effect 
would that have on the jurisdictional problems on the west coast ? 

Mr. Lunpreserc. We never had any difficulty with the American 
Federation of Labor on the west coast. Bridges is just the front man 
of the party. The Commies have a machine. They do not depend 
just on one man. 

_ Mr. Ceperperc. If some constructive steps were taken along that 
line so that they were taken into the A. F. of L. by some manner or 
means, would that not be helpful to the labor situation on the coast ? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. Well, naturally, if it was rid of Communist control 
you could sit down with them in the American Federation of Labor 
and discuss this problem, which was done once before, in 1907 when 
Samuel Gompers decided the whole issue. He had a decision on the 
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work in 1907, which is printed and which was lived up to by both 
parties when they were in the American Federation of Labor, dealing 
with the same identical issue, the Gompers decision made in Pittsburgh 
in 1907. I have a copy of it and I would be glad to insert it for the 
record, if you so desire. 

It goes into the matter of work in schooners on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Creprernerc. Are you stating, then, that you have never heard 
of any movement in that regard as far as the ILWU? 

Mr. Lunvenerc. The only thing I have heard is that the Commies 
are busy trying to hook up with the racketeers on the east coast, with 
the Anastasia mob and that gang, to get a little strength that way. 
That does not surprise me a bit. The Commies will hook up with 
anybody. 

Mr. Tumutry. Anastasia is in jail, is he not ? 

Mr. Lunvesere. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Byrne. Do you have a non-Communist affidavit that the mem- 
bers of the A. F. of L. must sign ? 

Mr. Lunpesere. I have it in the records; yes. 

Mr. Byrne. No, all the leadership of all of these A. F. of L. unions, 
have they signed non-Communist affidavits ? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. Yes. 

Mr. Byrne. Did Bridges sign one of them? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. He does not belong to the A. F. of L. 

Mr. Byrne. Did he sign one? 

Mr. Lunpesere. I guess he did, I don’t know. 

Mr. Byrne. Well, being a leader, did he? 

Mr. Lunvepera. I suppose he had to, in order to get under the 
National Labor Relations Act. But it has been proven recently, on 
the Pacific coast, one of his lieutenants, Mr. Bryson, the president of 
the Marine Cooks and Stewards Union, which we kicked out, by the 
way, is now indicted by the United States Government for lying, for 
saying he was not a Communist when signing a non-Communist affi- 
davit, and he got 5 years in the bucket by a Federal judge. In the 
jail, I mean. 

Mr. Tumutry. You said the Communists have a machine on the 
west coast. So even if Bridges was disposed of, deported, or what- 
ever happened, you would still be faced with the same problem, 
would you not, because the machine would operate? You say they do 
not need one man. 

Mr. Lunpesere. That is right. 

Mr. Tumutry. Can you identify this machine that they have? Do 
you know who they are? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. I know some of them. 

Mr. Tumutty. Would you name them ? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. You said a little while ago, Congressman, that you 
didn’t know whether I was saying the truth or not. 

Mr. Tumutty. I said I do not want to pass judgment on you. I do 
not want to say anything either way right now until I have a chance to 
study it. I am not trying to cast reflection on you. I am trying to get 
information right now. I am trying to get the information right now. 
I will make a decision later. 

Mr. Lunpesere. I will be glad to testify on that under oath before 
any Federal court. 
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Mr. Tumvuury. You mean you will not testify before this com- 
mittee ¢ 

Mr. Lunprperc. I want to be able to testify, if I can do any good. 
I do not want it as a matter of conversation. 

The CHairman. Let me interrupt just a minute. I have been 
patient, and I did not want this series of hearings to go into per- 
sonalities and discussions of who is this, who is that, and who is the 
other. I know it is an important matter, but it is a little afield to 
continue on with it after we develop the condition that exists. It is a 
matter for the Un-American Activities Committee, and certain others, 
possibly. I want to be as patient as I can. 

Mr. Tumutry. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to bring the hearings 
afield, but the witness just stated that the Communists have a machine 
in the very field which we are investigating, in the field of the source 
of maritime disputes, and that one man made no difference to them. 
He knows this machine and he could name them. Of course, I do not 
want to go afield, but I do think it is germane. He says now he does 
not want to mention it just in conversation, that he would rather 
mention it in some Federal court. I do not know what to suggest ex- 
cept that I do think this is the broper place to name them. 

You have not been very bashful in naming Bridges, the shipowners, 
and everything else. It seems to me you owe it to this committee to 
name them so we might check on it. 1 do not want to push this thing 
too far, but I certainly think it is very much to the point, frankly. 

The question that we are studying is labor relations and disputes of 
the west coast. You say there is a Communist machine in the labor 
movement on the west coast, and you know who they are. I should 
think we would be entitled to that information. 

Mr. Lunpeserc. I am sure you can get all of the information you 
desire, Congressman, by the official CIO records. They expelled the 
ILWU for Communist activities in 1950, after a hearing. 

Mr. Tumutry. Do I take it that you mean, when you say it is a 
Communist machine, that it is an expelled union that the CIO ex- 
pelled? Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Lunpepere. Yes; they expelled them. 

Mr. Tumutry. And the members that you know are members of 
that expelled union? 

Mr. Lunpepere. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. I do not want to go any further than that if you do 
not want to. If you do not want to name them, I will not press for it. 

Mr. Lunpesere. If it will do any good, I will be glad to name them, 
but I do not think it will do any good. 

Mr. Tumutry. What right do you have to think that it will not do 
any good? 

Mr. Lunpesere. As I told you before, you do not know whether I 
am speaking the truth or not. 

Mr. Tumutry. Do you not think that we have a perfect right to 
weigh your statements against the statements of others? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. Yes, you have. 
Mr. Tumutry. We do not decide every time you say something and 
we nod our heads yes. 

I am not trying to cast reflection on your integrity. I would be a 
fool if I listened to everything that every witness said and said “Yes” 
to it, would I not? 
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Mr. Lunveserc. I do not know why the United States Attorney 
General and the FBI should go out and prosecute Bridges four differ- 
ent times for the same thing if they did not think he was a Communist. 

Mr. Tumutry. I am not saying he is not. If he comes before us 
here, I intend to ask him some questions. That is why I am asking 
you questions. 

If you have some information, I think you ought to give it to the 
committee. I am not going to take the committee off of its course. 
I think it is a matter of your credibility, that is all. 

The Cuatrman. Do you wish to name the people that you refer to, 
or do you decline to name them / 

Mr. Lunpepere. I will be glad to name a few of them. Louis 
Goldblatt, Henry Schmidt, Germain Bulcke, Irving Nelsen, Jackson— 
that is the same guy—Bjorne Holling. That is a few of the keys. 

The Cuatrman. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Tumuury. I have nothing further. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, | only put this in at this part of the 
record where it seems to me that it ought to appear. I think it is true 
that if the NLRB certifies a union to represent the men in the union, 
that the employer involved does not have much option as to whom 
he deals with. Is that not right? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Auten. And it is true that the employers are always dealing 
with certified groups or certified representation / 

Mr. Lunpesera. There is the big difference of dealing with them 
and getting in bed with them. 

Mr. Auten. I only approve of the dealing. 

The CHairMaANn. Mr. undeberg, are you on record as favoring the 
uniform contract-termination date with both west coast sailors union 
as well as the longshoremen’s union ¢ 

Mr. Lunpeperé. Can I go back after this? I will answer you now, 
but I would like to conclude this particular phase. 

The Cuarrman. What is that / 

Mr. Lunpeserc. I was not finished when I was trying to prove 
something. 

The CHatrman. I thought you had finished. 

Mr. Lunpesere. I will be glad to answer that now, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Lunveserc. I will quote an agreement. 

The Cuarrman. What is this about ¢ 

Mr. Lunpesere. Still on the Pacificus. 

The Cuarrman. I thought maybe we had settled the Pacificus. 

Mr. Lunprserc. The same people who started it settled it them- 
selves 6 months afterward by living up to their contract. 

The CuarrmMan. Let me understand that. 

Mr. LunpeserG. Six months after they tied up the ship, the Commie- 
controlled longshoremen went back to work and the sailors worked 
the same hatch, No. 4. 

The Cuarrman. And everything is going along now / 

Mr. LunpeperG. Merely along. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. I mean, is the dispute settled? As far as I under- 
stand, between the PMA and the longshoremen and you, the Pacificus 
dispute is settled ¢ 

Mr. Lunpeserc. We had nothing to do with it. 
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The CuarrMan. Well, let us just say it is settled. 

Mr. Lunpeserc. We had nothing to do with settling it. We held 
our ground and we were right. 

The CuatrMan. Would it be apt to bob up again ? 

Mr. LunpeserG. I do not know. All I can say, Mr. Bonner, is that 
we live by an agreement that has been spelled out by the shipowners, 
and we endeavor to live up tothat. We only hope that they can do the 
same thing. Weonly want to live up to that. 

The CuHatrmMan. Go ahead. I thought maybe when we finished the 


Pacificus and got it operating again, I had hoped that settled it. But 
go ahead. 

Mr. Lunpeserc. I have records here of about 15 or 20 of those dis- 
putes which have occurred on the Pacific coast over the last 20 years, 
not started by us but affecting us. 

Here is the agreement, the way it reads, as far as the sailors are 
concerned, and it has been signed by the shipowners. 


“1. A steam schooner is any dry cargo vessel plying in the steam schooner 
trade. 

The steam schooner trade is hereby defined as the operation of steam 
schooners between the ports of California, Oregon, and Washingion and between 
these ports and British Columbia and Alaska ; providing that such definition does 
not inc lude vessels operating between Seattle and Pudget Sound ports and Alaska. 

The members of the deck department (hereinafter referred to as ‘sail 
gang’) shall perform the cargo work from tackle to tackle on steam schooners as 
herein provided and shall work all hatches on steam schooners when called upon 
to do so. 

“4. Sailor gang shall work with sailor crane drivers, winch drivers, and hatch 
tenders in accordance with present practices. 

“>. Sailor gang shall work cargo aboard steam schooners as follows: 

“(a) When full gang operation is used in all hatches (as where there is hand 
stowage of cargo), the sailor gang shall be assigned to work in one hatch. 

“(b) When working package cargo (palletized, strapped, or van loads) packag 
lumber, logs, poles, pilings, etc., where full-gang operation is not used, sailor gi ae 
shall work at such number of hatches as they can simultaneously man in the 
hold and on deck under the cargo operation being used by the employer. 

“(c¢) When handling bulk cargo, the sailor gang shall work at such number 
of hatches as they can simultaneously man in the hold and on deck under the 
cargo operation being used by the employer. 

“(d) Sailor gang shall shift from hatch to hatch in accordance with present 
practices when the ship moves to another dock or to any other part of the harbor, 
to finish or even up hatches, upon completion of a hatch, or upon change of 
operations - 





The Cuatrman. Let me interrupt you a minute. That was the 
cause of the dispute, that they claimed they could only operate in one 

hatch and your contract says you can shift from hatch to hatch; that 
is correct ¢ 

Mr. Lunpeperc. That is correct. 

Mr. Byrne. Will the Chairman yield ? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Byrne. I do not remember what witness it was who testified 
that their ships were tied up because they did not have enough gangs. 

Mr. Lunpepera. I am going to give you some information on that 
for the record. That is longshoremens gangs, not sailor gangs. 

Mr. Byrye. That is on the west coast. 

Mr. Lunpepere (reading) : 


provided sailor gang will not be placed in any hatch where the gang of long- 


Shoremen which has previously worked in that hatch on that day is ordered 
back to that hatch. 
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“6. When sufficient longshoremen are not dispatched and at work as ordered, 
sailors shall do any and all cargo work at any and all hatches as ordered by 
the employer without limitation by the foregoing provisions.” 

This is a document which spells out the duties of SUP members aboard steam 
schooners as relating to cargo work. We also wish to quote the current agree- 
ment in effect between the PMA and SUP covering cargo work. 


“(SUP-PMA Agreement) 


“Section 8. Crew shall work cargo in any and all hatches when and as di- 
rected. This includes covering and uncovering hatches, raising and lowering 
booms, laying dunnage for the purpose of handling cargo at the overtime rate 
of pay specified herein.” 

I further want to point out to you, and you as head of PMA must know, 
that this clause (sec. 8) has been in every Sailors Union agreement we have 
signed with your association and in all the agreements we have signed with 
your predecessors, namely, the Pacific American Shipowners’ Association, for a 
period of 20 years. There can be no question in anyone’s mind that there is no 
conflict dealing with cargo work in these two agreements. There is nothing 
in either agreement which specifies that the sailors must be assigned to a given 
hatch, such as the longshoremen in the port of San Pedro at the present time are 
— to dictate to your association that the sailors can only work in No. 3 
latch. 

We can only assume from the tone of your letter that you have never told the 
Sailors Union the truth in regard to this matter and that you must have a verbal 
understanding with the ILWU, in violation of our agreement, although in an offi- 
cial meeting between the Sailors, Firemen and PMA on November 10 you stated 
in front of witnesses that you did not have any verbal agreement with the 
ILWU. We put this question to you at that time and you denied emphatically 
having made any verbal commitment. Also present at that meeting were rep- 
resentatives of the Coastwise Line, and we also asked them in front of you 
whether they had made a commitment giving the longshoremen the right to dic- 
tate What hatch the sailors should work in, and they also emphatically denied 
having made any. And again I want to bring to your attention that you in front 
of witnesses stated then that the Sailors Union was right and that you couldn't 


do anything with the ILWU. In this respect we wish to quote a clause from the 
ILWU-PMA agreement: 


“(ILWU-PMA Agreement) 


“Section 10. No strikes, lockouts, and work stoppages— 

“(b) How work shall be carried on.—In the event griebances or disputes 
arise on the job, work shall be performed in accordance with the specific pro- 
visions of the agreement, or if the matter is not covered by the agreement, work 
shall be continued as directed by the employer. 

“There will be unilateral ‘hip pocket’ working or dispatching rules.” 

The above section speaks for itself. It is very evident you must have a “hip 
pocket” agreement with the ILWU in violation of your own agreement. The 
facts of both agreements are there for anyone to look at. 

In another place in your letter you state: “In our view, the basis of this 
dispute rests on the long-time conflict between SUP and ILWU over what is 
referred to as ‘scope of work.’” Do you actually think the Sailors Union will 
swallow this? Let us refresh your memory. In the 1952 strike between the 
SUP and PMA, the question of “scope of work’ came up repeatedly but it had 
nothing whatsoever to do with working cargo in the steam schooners, because 
the “scope of work” clause in the agreement between the Sailors Union and 
PMA does not include working cargo, and all the discussion on scope of work 
in 1952 during the strike centered around who was going to load ship’s stores 
aboard the ships, and who was going to move the ships and who was going to 
sail the ships and various other matters. We have all the notes; furthermore, 
we wish to refer you to the Federal conciliator, Commissioner Hoskins, who no 
doubt also kept notes. There was nothing whatsoever discussed about sailors 
working cargo in schooners. This can only be a smoke screen put out by you 
to try to cover you and your association’s inefficiency and utter disregard for 
written agreements. 

Again we quote from your letter to us: “We believe sincerely that unless 
such a solution can be found the very jobs in dispute will be destroyed, for 
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American-flag ships cannot continue to take the economic beating they are now 
experiencing.” We want to point out to you that no one is more interested in 
seeing that American ships are able to sail than we are. It’s the bread and 
butter of American seamen and the records of this organization and we believe 
those of most organizations representing the seagoing personnel, whether they 
be AFL or CIO, will show that they have done everything they can, legislatively 
and otherwise, to try to keep as many American ships as possible running. 
However, such is not the case with PMA. Your association has brazenly covered 
up the longtime sabotage of American ships on the Pacific coast by a Communist- 
eontrolled organization, the ILWU. You as head of that organization know, 
and your members know, that there has been an organized slowdown on the 
Pacific coast so far as loading and discharging ships is concerned for a period 
of several years, particularly in the port of San Pedro. You know that in many 
instances you only get from 5 to 8 tons of cargo discharged or loaded per hour, 
per ILWU longshore gang, where you should get from 18 to 25 tons per hour. 

You have conveniently forgotten to notify the public about this miserable 
condition that exists. You have forgotten to notify the public that you have been 
paying blackmail to the ILWU in the port of San Pedro, wherein a gang 
operation of 8 men per cargo hold, there have been only 4 men in a hold and 
S men have received pay. The other four men have been home or uptown while 
you have paid them, supposedly, for working cargo. This is a well-known fact 
in waterfront circles on the Pacific coast. 

As a matter of fact, you are fully aware that the American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Co. went out of business in the intercoastal run because they couldn’t 
take the beating they received from nonproduction sabotage of cargo handling 
by the longshoremen. You also know that the Luckenbach-Gulf Line had to 
go out of business on account of that. You also know that the Isthmian Steam- 
ship Co. is bypassing the port of San Pedro on account of the intolerable cargo- 
handling conditions. You probably also know that one of the main reasons 
American ships are not operating full capacity in the intercoastal and coast- 
wise runs is because of sabotage in Pacific coast ports by the Communist-con- 
trolled ILWU organization. 

You know this and you haven’t done anything about it. On the contrary, on 
every official occasion you have had, you have toasted and wined and dined with 
the would-be commissars in the maritime transportation industry. Not later 
than a month ago you were a keynote speaker at a dinner party thrown by the 
comrades at the Fairmont Hotel. So when you try to feed us this kind of 
talk about the American merchant marine, you are dealing with people who 
know the facts. 

It is our position that you, as head of PMA, and your associates in that asso- 
ciation are equally to blame with the Communist-controlled ILWU for disrupt- 
ing the American merchant marine by covering up and “fronting” for these 
people who are only interested in the welfare of the Soviet Government. Fur- 
ther, we can only say that since the Pacific Maritime Association came into 
existence in 1948, they have definitely, all along, played the ILWU’s part and 
shielded that organization which is controlled by subversive elements. We 
don’t know what your reasons are or what deal has been made between the 
so-called big shots in PMA and the commissars. Nevertheless, we know there 
is a deal. All your actions have been against the bona fide American seamen’s 
unions who believe in the principles and policies of this Government. 

The position of the Committee of the Sailors Union of the Pacific is as follows: 

“(1) We have an agreement with the PMA giving us certain rights; we are 
living up to it. 

“(2) You have broken the agreement with the SUP and are continuously keep- 
ing on breaking it. We demand that you live up to the agreement. 

“(3) We suggest that you meet with your frineds, the ILWU, and make them 
live up to their agreement with you.” 

This is our realistic approach to the problem. 

On behalf of SUP coast committee. 


HARRY LUNDEBERG. 
_ In this particular document, this letter, there contains the clause 
in the current agreement between the longshoremen dealing with 
steam schooner work, there contains the clause in the sailor’s union 
agreement dealing with what the sailors’ unions are in this particular 
work, and I am also quoting a clause in the agreement where, again I 
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will emphasize : “How work shall be carried on. In the event griev- 
ances or disputes arise on the job, work shall be performed in accord- 
ance with the specific provisions in the agreement, or if the matter 
is not covered by the agreement, work shall be continued as directed 
by the employers. There will be no unilateral or ‘hip pocket’ work- 
ing or dispatching rules.” 

According to their own agreement between the PMA and the 
ILWU, why didn’t they live up to their agreement? Why didn’t 
they go through the grievance procedure? Why was the ship de- 
layed for a period of 6 months? That is our point. We did not tie 
up the ship. We were aboard the ship for 6 weeks and they finally 
laid us off because the company could not afford to keep us on the 
payroll. We were ready to work every day. 

Then, after all these months of haranguing, as a result of this, the 
shipowners claimed they lose a couple of million dollars, a deal was 
made, finally a deal was made, by the PMA and the longshoremen, 
and on April 15, the Commies had a meeting in the port of San Pedro, 
and an agreement was signed by Mr. Louis Goldblatt and Paul St. 
Sure as follows: 

It is an agreed practice on steam schooners operating class A: On each call 
of a steam schooner at any port the employer assigns the vessels’s members of 
the deck department (hereinafter referred to as sailor gang) to one hatch 
selected for reasons of good ship operations. During such call the sailor gang 
is shifted out of that hatch to handle cargo at another hatch only as stated 
above in paragraph 4 (A) or when sufficient longshoremen are not available. 

That was signed April 13 by Louis Goldblatt and Paul St. Sure. 
That is what we are trying to point out, Mr. Chairman, and Con- 
gressmen, that this useless “beef” lasted for 6 moi.ths, that we were 
innocent bystanders, and we were aboard a ship and wanted to work. 

The employers assigned us to work the cargo in a certain hatch as 
per our agreement. 

The longshoremen refused to furnish the front men, the dockhands, 
and they tied it up. They refused to invoke their own agreement 
against them up to 6 months afterwards. 

Who is right and who is wrong? 

That is one of the things that they hollered about. 

The CuatrmMan, I am sorry but we have business over on the floor 
of the House. TI will ask the committee membership to meet down 
here, if you will, as promptly at 10 o’clock tomorrow as possible. I 
want to have about a 10 or 15 minute executive session conference 
with you on a piece of legislation not dealing with this subject at all. 

We will have you gentlemen back as witnesses at 10: 15. 

We will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene the 
following day at 10 a. m.) 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS OF THE AMERICAN 
MERCHANT MARINE 


TUESDAY, JULY 12, 1955 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met at 10:05 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 219, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Herbert. C. Bonner, chairman, 
presiding. 
The CuHatrrmMan. The committee will come to order. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY LUNDEBERG, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
SAILORS UNION OF THE PACIFIC, AND PRESIDENT, SEAFARERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF NORTH AMERICA, AFL—Resumed 


The CuatmrMan. The hearing yesterday, Mr. Lundeberg, was most 
interesting. Of course we have a schedule of witnesses which we must 
maintain. I asked you this question yesterday, and you told me that 
you would answer it when you finished the answer that you were giv- 
ing then. That is whether or not you are on record as favoring a 
uniform contract termination date with both east coast sailors unions 
as well as the longshoremen union. Is it a fact or not? 

Mr. Lunveperc. That was your question, whether we favored it. 

The CHairMAn, Sir? 

Mr. LuNpeperc. Your question was whether we favored the 
uniform 

The CHatrmMan, I say, are you on record as favoring that? Are 
you on record at the present time as favoring it? 

Mr. LuNpEBERG. We have no objection to a uniform date. Tradi- 
tionally, of course, our agreement has expired in September. We have 
possibly the longest st: anding agreement date of any maritime union 
in the industry. Ours has always been the September 30 date. But, 
as I say, we have no serious objections. 

The Cuamman. W ould you be willing to sit down, then, with the 
leadership of other unions to try to agree on a uniform date of 
expiration ? 

Mr. Lunpepserc. I have no objection to sitting down with anybody 
with the exception of peoples that we term “Communists.” 

Mr. Casey. That really means Mr. Bridges’ ILWU ? 

Mr. Lunpepsere. That is right. 

Tre CHAammMaN. You and I are agreed on what we are trying to do, 
because you set up a special arrangement in the case of the Zonsina. 
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Is it possible that such an arrangement as that could be carried on in 
addition to that type of ship in other types of ships? 

Mr. Lunpesera. I believe so, yes. As a matter of fact, we have 
proposed in somewhat similar manner now in our negotiations with 
the Pacific Maritime Association, which we just started prior to leav- 
ing San Francisco—we proposed a new agreement which would cut 
out all of what you may call frills or penalties within the 8-hour 
working hours, and stabilized a basic wage for so many given hours, 
and 8 hours a day, and then over aiid above that there would be one 
rate of overtime paid, which is along the same line as the Zonsina., 
We put that proposition up to the Pacific Maritime Association, and 
also we and them two questions: Do you like to try this new style 
of agreement, or do you want to go for the old style ? 

They asked us for about a week to think it over. I met with them 
just before we left and they said they were very much interested 
in trying to work out a plan along the lines of the 7’onsina. 


The Cuatrman. Time is short, but what are the differences in the 


two styles ? 

Mr. LunpeBerc. Well, the difference in the two styles, in what you 
call the present type of agreement in the maritime industry, there 
are certain types of penalties paid for penalty time, or money paid 
within your regular 8 hours a day. For instance, such as you get 
penalty time on Saturdays and Sundays at sea at the rate of $1.71 
an hour. Of course everybody realizes that a seaman has no 40-hour 
week at sea. That is according to maritime law, you must, of neces- 
sity, keep watches. You cannot anchor the vessel on Friday night 
in the middle of the ocean, so you keep in your watches. For that, 
the man receives extra money. 

But if I did not want to work on Saturdays and Sundays, I couldn’t 
refuse to, because, after all, under the maritime law you have to stand 
your watches. Actually, what we have is a 56-hour week at sea, with 
extra money for standing those watches. 

What we are trying to do is to figure out, and we have figured out, 
approximately, how many Saturdays and Sundays—how much extra 
money we receive for Saturdays and Sundays at sea. We found that 
out, and we said, “Let’s take that money and throw it into the wages 
and make one flat rate of pay, so there will not be any squabbling 
here and squabbling there, and then the shipowners can say ‘Well, it 
costs me so much in wages to operate this ship from this point back, 
again, to the United States, in a given amount of time.’” That is in 
wages. If there is any overtime over and above, that is strictly 
within the control of management, because over and beyond your 
regular 8 hours, when you come into the overtime scope, we don’t 
ask for overtime. As a matter of fact, there are clauses written 
into the agreement that no overtime will be worked unless with the 
sanction of the master of the vessel. 

So it strictly becomes a controllable item. We say some operators 
can operate with a very limited amount of overtime. Others seem to 
spend an awful lot of overtime. That. we feel, is management’s prob- 
lem. We do not insist on any overtime. 

So we felt that is a simple way of developing a new type of agree- 
ment. It is not new. We had it years ago. We felt that instead of 
competing for favors within the scope of our 8-hour day, you know, 
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in what many times may not be legitimate, in trying to get a few extra 
pennies here or there, we say, “Here are our w ages.” 

A year from now I might come to the same shipowner and say, 
“T don’t want any penalty time here or penalty time there, but I 
want a 5- or 6-percent raise in wages,” or I might not ask them 
for anything, depending on the times, of course. Then it is much 
easier for us to deal with him and much easier for him to deal with 
us. Laborwise, aboard a ship, it will create an entirely different 
atmosphere. You will not have a fireman or sailor arguing, “I am 
entitled to this, and if I get this watch I will make more penalty over- 
time than if I don’t.” A sailor might say, “I want to go on this 
ship because I will make more penalty time, or I want to go on this 
ship because I will make less penalty overtime.” 

You eliminate a lot of friction between the crew itself, and you 
eliminate a lot of extra bookkeeping for the shipowners. Also a ship- 
owner will then be in a position to determine from the beginning 
of the voyage actually what his wage costs are. He can say, “This 
voyage will take me 3 months and cost me so much wagewise. » If he 
determines that he needs overtime work, that is within his provision. 
We do not tell him. This particular item has been discussed between 
the American Federation of Labor unions. We would not start a pat- 

tern like that unless our affiliate, Mr. Hall, who is the first vice 
president of our organization, and also the secretary of the Atlantic 
Gulf, agrees to that principle, and Mr. Malone, and the cooks on the 
west coast have agreed. So perhaps we can get it. 

We are willing, at least, to take a chance on it. Of course we had 
some objections, too, among our own people. 

The CoHarrman. You made how many voyages, under that arrange- 
ment? Wasittwo? 

Mr. Lunpepere. On the Zonsina? That was strictly experimental. 
We made one voyage. 

The Cuatrman. Why was there not more than one voyage? 

Mr. Lunpesere. I understand the shipowners made money. The 
sailors, the firemen, the skipper, the mate, and everyone was happy. 
But I have been told by the same people that they are ready to go into 
it again and I hope they are. However, there was a certain opposition 
created by other unions. Of course I do not know if you are aware of 
this, but it became a nationwide issue in the newspapers that Lunde- 
berg sold out the America seamen and all that stuff, strictly propa- 
ganda. 

The fact remains that a man that made that trip in that ship would 
have been on the beach, and that cargo would have been taken by a 
Liberian ship, and so many more Americans were wor king. I would 
say when a skipper makes $1,100 a month, he is not ac tually starving 
to death. 

The Cxarrman. You said that the crew was satisfied, and so forth. 
A witness who testified before you, who was in this arrangement, said 
that the cargoes were available and they were being handled by for- 
eign ships. That is what we are trying to get to, to find more ships on 
the high seas, and offer more employment to the American seamen. 
We want to explore that to see if we can. 

Are you in the labor movement exploring it with others to see if 


you cannot broaden that arrangement ? 
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Mr. Lunpeserc. Mr. Bonner, I am in favor of it. 

The Cuarman. Whois against it ¢ 

Mr. Lunpeserc. Some of the other unions. They feel that we 
stepped on their toes when we turned around and signed an agree- 
ment covering everybody on board the ship from the skipper down. 
I think that is the basic objection to the deal. I do not think the ob- 
jection to the money or the reduction of the crew as they claim we 
sold out is it. You have to be realistic. There are about 60 ships in 
the Pacific waters and probably more, operating Liberian flags and 
Panamanian flags. They don’t pay any taxes to this country, they do 
not buy any supplies here, they do not repair their vessels here. They 
get American cargoes. Those caroges are there for the American 
ships. Why should not an American union go in and try to compete 
for it ¢ 

Say, for instance, Liberty ships are on the Pacific coast flying the 
Liberian flag. They pack that cargo steady. They are crew-wise 
much lower than the American ships, 7’onsina, they accused us of sell- 
ing out because we reduced the manning scale. Our manning scale is 
within the confines set out by the United States Manning Service 
through the Coast Guard. There are Liberians operating on the Pa- 
cific coast with 22 men from the skipper down, and on the 7’onsina we 
had 31 men. 

You take a bulk-carrying vessel. From a practical reason, you don’t 
need the amount of manpower as you do when you operate the cargo- 

carrying vessel. I will explain it as simply as this: I go alongside of 
the tipple up in Stockton, Long Beach, or anyplace. I load coal and 
they shoot it in. They do not need any longshoremen to load it, just 
trimmers. There is no gear aboard the vessel used, no steam used. 
What do you do? You batten down and become a navigation vessel. 
You navigate that vessel from Long Beach or San Francisco to a given 
place in the Orient. When you get in there, usually shore equipment 
such as big cranes come down and dig it all out. You do not use the 
ship’s gear at all. 

So, of necessity, you do not need the same type of operation as you 
would if you had another type of vessel, with general cargo, where you 
had to get the booms up, you had to wing them up, get the hatches 
off. This becomes a navigation vessel and you become a navigation 
crew. 

As far as keeping up all bulk-carrying vessels, when I was a kid in 
the deepwater ships, you did not have to have any fancy white-painted 
houses. 

The CrarrMan. So we just sum it all up by saying you think it is 
a practical operation and is healthy for the American merchant 
marine. 

Mr. Lunpeperc. It certainly is. 

The Cuarrman. Tell me about this: The committee has heard about 
the problem of transportation, passenger service, to the Hawaiian 
Islands, and we had witnesses here from Hawaii, and we have been 
told of the time where there was about to be placed on the run an addi- 
tional large passenger ship. Due to some complications that arose 
just at the last minute, that was canceled out. What is your side of 
that picture ? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. Briefly—— 
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The CuatrmMan. You are familiar with what I am talking about? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. That is the steamer Aleutian, I think. Is that 
the one? 

Mr. Casey. That is the one that the Matson Line were about to buy 
and put it in service, or something, and some dispute arose over a 
steward or a waiter, that the management of the company decided not 
to go ahead. 

Mr. Lunpeserc. I am not familiar with that. I am familiar with 
attempts to putting the Aleutian on, and I am also familiar with the 
Mariposa, as I recall, which was sold to the Maritime Commission by 
Matson and is now the property of the United States Government. 

Mr. Casry. That is the Monterey. The Mariposa is now the 
Homeric. 

Mr. Lunvevere. The Lurline is still a passenger vessel. That is the 
only one on the run between the islands and the mainland. 

Mr. Casey. I think, Mr. Bonner, it might have involved a situation 
not including Mr Lundeberg’s union. It might have been marine 
cooks and stewards at the time. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, if I remember the history as it was told 
to us, the Lurline was operating and the Matson people had voted 
money to put the J/ariposa back in commission and on the run. Be- 
fore they did anything, before they spent any money, there was a 
strike. I donot remember the year. And then the board of directors 
‘anceled the resolution authorizing the money to be spent. Since 
that time, they sold the ship to the Government. I think that is 
what they had in mind. I think that was the sequence. 

The Cuarrman. The ship was ready to go to Hawaii, full of passen- 
gers, and it was struck, 1 or 2 people struck, and they had to cancel 
out that whole sailing. That is the way we got the story. 

Mr. Lunpesere. I am sure I know what you are talking about. 
That involves the steamer Lurline, a passenger vessel operated by Mat- 
son between the mainland and the islands for the tourists. I guess it is 
better than tourists because it costs so much that I do not think 
tourists can afford it. But, nevertheless, that ship had trouble with 
the stewards department. There are two competing unions in the 
field. They had what they call the National Union of Marine Cooks 
and Stewards, a Communist-controlled organization, and then the 
American Federation of Labor was competing with them. At this 
particular time, I think it was the CIO competing with them. The 
union was decertified by the United States Government, the National 
Labor Relations Board, for discriminatory activities, and the Matson 
Line was cited by the National Labor Relations Board for dis- 
crimination. 

It arose that all the hiring was in the control of a neutral party, 
CRO. That is an organization set up through the courts in San 
Francisco to handle the dispatch of the stewards personnel. In this 
particular instance, an A. F. of L. man, as I recall, was dispatched 
to the ship, and the stewards department members on that vessel 
that belonged to the now defunct organization refused to accept 
him unless he went to their hall to get a clearance. Under the setup 
prevailing, under Government control and Federal supervision of the 
hiring hall, the man did not have to go up to that union because 
there was a question in the mind of the National Labor Relations 
Board of who actually was the collective-bargaining agency and they 
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were trying to determine that. This man refused to go, and then this 
Commie-controlled stewards walked off the ship. That is how she 
was tied up. 

The Cuarrman. So your outfit did not have anything to do with it? 

Mr. Lunpesere. No, but I was in San Francisco. 

The Cuarrman. That kind of transaction or business is the reason 
this committee is interested in this entire subject, because had not it 
been for that your organization and other organizations would have 
been able to send more of your membership to employment on an addi- 
tional ship which would have been a pretty large ship. Therefore, 
we are trying to find some area in which, in cases like that, manage- 
ment and labor could sit down immediately and solve the problem 
or come to some agreement about it so as to carry on business. That 
is the idea. 

Mr. Lunpeserc. We are very happy about that, because there is 
another operator right now who is trying to establish a line between 
the Hawaiian Islands and the mainland for passengers on a some- 
what reduced rate, so the common man will get a chance to go down 
there, the Hawaiian Steamship Co., I think it is, a group of Seattle 
people. They have been back here to try to get the LaGuardia. I 
think the Maritime Commission has authorized them that they can 
get the LaGuardia. 

We have told these particular people that if they get into the busi- 
ness we will work with them and see that they get a square deal and 
the crews, and also told them we would give them a 5-year contract. 
Naturally, they are competitors to the Matson Navigation Co., who 
has had the complete control of the island trade. Matson, I under- 
stand, has been trying to block them from getting finances up around 
the banking circles, that is the story they tell me, and it may be 
wrong. But, nevertheless, we are certainly going to be happy to work 
with them. 

As far as the stewarts department problem, Mr. Bonner, that is 
all finished. We were able to kick out the last remnants of the Com- 
munist Party on the ships, and we have been certified to collective 
bargaining for the stewards, and from now on I am sure that we 
can sit down and make a contract, livable to both forces. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, summing it all up, what is your recom- 
mendation to improve the conditions in the American merchant marine 
to make it possible to have more ships and give more employment ? 

Mr. Lunpesere. My recommendation, of course—that is quite a 
broad field to give you an answer. 

The CHatrmMan. Well, on the west coast, I am speaking of. 

Mr. Lunpesere. I testified in 1953—— 

The CuarrMaN. Just give me your general opinion about it. 

Mr. Lunpeserc. All right, I will give you my general opinion on 
that. I think it will help. First of all, I will give you my general 
opinion and then I will give you my specific recommendations, which 
is only one page, which I gave to the Senate in 1953 and which I 
think stands today. 

My general opinion is that the American merchant marine must 
of necessity consist of the coastwise and intercoastal run. I don’t 
think American shipping in deep water ever will come to the point 
where you will be on a competitive level with the foreigners. The past 
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records will prove that the American merchant marine, prior to 
World War II, consisted mostly of intercoastal vessels. They had 
164 ships on the intercoastal run, and 74 of the coastwise run on the 
Pacific coast, and I don’t know how many they had on the Atlantic 
coast. Nevertheless, when the crisis arose, and the United States 
Government found they needed ships, they had them where they 
needed them and could load them up right away. 

From a national-defense standpoint, that is, I think, very good. 
We have no intercoastal ships to speak of now, and we haven’t coast- 
wise ships to speak of. I realize, of course, the competition with the 
railroads, who are in a somewhat favorable position, I have been told, 
due to the ICC rates, is high. Also, the Panama Canal tolls seem to 
bother them, and also, according to the shipowners own statements, the 
productivity of the longshoremen does not induce them to use such 
operations. 

I, myself, believe that they should start with a new type of operation 
on intercoastal runs, the roll-on and roll-off cargo, the van service. 
Instead of hand-stowing the cargo, come in with palletized loads, 
come in with new types of equipment. They can throw the cargo 
ashore, put it on a truck, and ride it uptown without handling it 3 or 
4 different times. I believe the roll-on and roll-off proposition, which 
Tam not too familiar with, but which they have started on the Atlantic 
coast, has great possibilities, and also some of the people up in Alaska 
are trying to develop that, the Alaskan Steamer and also a smaller 
company. That will reduce the time in port considerably. In other 
words, it will increase production without hurting the men. It is 
modern equipment. 

You have, as I stated before, before the other committee, the United 
States Government has, produced some fine ships. For instance, the 
Mariner ships are good ships in spite of what the shipowners say. They 
are fast ships and making good ships. You have good working cargo 
equipment. 

You save a lot of time going across the ocean, but when you come 
into port you do not save any time. You are laying in the port for 
3, 4, 5, 6, or 7 days, because of the type of loading and discharging 
operations you have these days. Today, this has a direct bearing on 
the subsidies, for instance. 

In the Los Angeles Harbor today, and I have records of it, you 
have subsidized ships laying on the hook for 5 days or 6 days waiting 
for cargo handlers, because there is a shortage of longshoremen. That 
particular ship costs about 3 or 4 thousand dollars a day, crewwise, 
with wages, with insurance, food and all, and oil and so forth. That 
ship is subsidized. So part of the wages is paid by the United States 
Government, and the sailors are laying out on the hook waiting to come 
alongside the dock, and they cannot get any of the cargo dispatched. 
Naturally, indirectly, it affects the subsidy, because you are paying 
money you should not be paying. That ship should be able to go along- 
side the dock, get it discharged, be in and out of there, and it would 
reduce the subsidy on that type of vessel. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Garmatz? 

_ Mr. Garmatz. Do you mean there is a shortage of labor, or are they 
limiting the number of longshoremen working? You say there is a 
shortage of labor, but how? 
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Mr. Lunpeserc. Well, of course, the proper people to tell you 
people about that would be, of course, the employers. But I have not 
seen any testimony to that effect. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. St. Sure told us. 

Mr. Garmatz. Yes; but he did not give any specific details. If I 
recall rightly, I read the record and he said unfortunately he has no 
record. He has no figures. That is, about the productivity, slow- 
downs, and so forth. I have them. Of course, you cannot come in 
and tell Congress. If you ask me anything about a seaman, I cer- 
tainly would be able to break it down for you. I think the president of 
the employers association, when you ask him about figures, he cer- 
tainly should be able to break it down, if he was legitimate. I have 
the figures here. 

The Cuarrman. I think Mr. Cuffe made a long statement on this 
subject. 

Mr. Lunperera. I did not read his testimony. 

The Cuairman. There were insufficient gangs at Los Angeles and 
other things there. 

Mr. Lunpeperc. The fact remains, Mr. Bonner, if Los Angeles 
Harbor 10 years ago used 2,000 longshoremen, it is commonsense that 
today Los Angeles Harbor would need a lot more men, because the 
activities of the cargo in and out of Los Angeles has increased about 
40 percent in the last few years. That is one of the big ports in the 
Nation today. Certainly you have to increase your labor force at the 
present time, if you are short of men. If an American ship or a 
foreign ship has to lay for a week in the harbor to wait for a crew, to 
wait for longshoremen, then something is wrong. By the same token 
if, for instances, to Mr. St. Sure or his colleagues I told them, “Well, I 
am sorry, Mr. St. Sure, you have to wait a week, but in a week I may 
get some sailors to sail that ship,” that is a ridiculous position to be in. 
Of course that is their fault. It is part of their job to see that they 
have the proper personnel. It is not up to me to say how many long- 
shoremen they need. That is up to them, between them and the long- 
shoremen. It is certainly up to them to see that the American ships, 
particularly if they receive a subsidy, should be able to go alongside a 
dock, load her cargo or discharge the cargo, and get out of there, with- 
out any waste of time. 

Mr. Dorn. You said you had the records as to the slowdowns ? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Dorn. I wonder if we could have them. 

Mr. Lunpesere, I will be happy to give them. Of course I have 
been accused so many times of using personalities in this particular 
beef, because I have a fight with certain individuals in the Communist 
Party. 

This is a record here from the Pacific Shipper, who is not friendly 
to the Sailors Union at all. It isa shipowners magazine. They have 
written in the July 4 issue a short article headed “Los Angeles Steve- 
doring Crisis.” It is very revealing. I imagine they would be quot- 
ing facts, because they would not be able to get by with it unless they 
did. They give you the amount of gang shortages, how many ships 
have been idle, how many ships : 

The Cramman. Do you have that there? 

Mr. Lunpesere. Right here. 
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The CuarrMan. Read it out. 

Mr. Lunpesere. All right. 

The Cuatrman. Or I will put the article into the record at this 
point. 

Mr. Casey. Is it a long article? 

Mr. LunprezercG. No; it is not long. 

The CuHatRMAN. I will have it put into the record at this point. 

(The article is as follows:) 


Los ANGELES STEVEDORING CRISIS 


The stevedoring situation in the Los Angeles-Long Beach area, which has been 
very bad for some time, has now grown well-nigh intolerable, with vessels wait- 
ing as long as a week before longshore gangs can be secured to work cargoes, 
west-coast steamship men said last week. 

Basically the trouble lies with the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Los Angeles local, according to steamship men. This local union has 
shown great reluctance to add new men to its rosters, and as a result there have 
been nearly continual shortages of stevedore gangs in the Los Angeles area. 

Sut although union membership has remained static, the port of Los Angeles 
has not, and tonnages moved through the port have been increasing in past 
months. Citrus movements of the past several weeks have added to the work- 
load. The recent truck strike, which hit Los Angeles and surrounding commu- 
nities hard, while not accounted to be a prime factor in present loading troubles 
there, certainly did cause some difficulties in moving cargoes off ships and out of 
the area which have had a lingering effect on the whole picture. 

As a result, it can be stated here that many steamship conferences are con- 
sidering applying surcharges of from 25 to 50 percent on goods moving to or 
from the Los Angeles-Long Beach area. The most talked of figure for such 
surcharges is 35 percent. 

Max G. Linder, president of Transmarine Navigation Co., one of the largest 
steamship firms headquartered in southern California, returned from a visit to 
Europe recently with the news that European shipowners were considering 
assessing a surcharge on all shipments to the Los Angeles-Long Beach area 
because of the longshore snafu. Other conferences are contemplating similar 
action, including at least one with headquarters in the United States. 

The whole matter came up again last week at meetings of a congressional 
committee in Washington (see elsewhere in this issue), but so far the only action 
that has been taken anywhere to meet the problem has been by west-coast 
shippers and southern California business and political leaders who have induced 
the ILWU local to add about 50 gangs to its force. The only trouble here is that 
50 gangs will be a drop in the bucket since, as of June 27, it was estimated that 
there were shortages of 107 day gangs and 78 night gangs in the affected area. 

Here is a Summary of the situation as it developed during the month of June: 
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Gang situation, June 1 to 28 


| Number ships | Number nie | Number ships 
Number | Number working | partially idle | completely idle 
gangs, | gangs, - | neceapentsclictithddadincariagen 





short day | short night | 











| 
Day | Night Day | Night | Day | Night 
| — 
| | | | 
0 16 | 12 | 2 0 | 1 0 
0 17 | 12 | 0} 0 | 0 0 
0 | 13 | 8 | 0 0 0 0 
0 11 | 9 0 0 0 0 
18 13 | 9 0 | 1 0 4 
4 | ace . Ro cote . 1 
31 25 | 15 | 6 | 4 7 7 
47 24 | 16 | 7 6 | 6 7 
37 | 24 | 18 | 9 9 | 4 4 
40 21 16 | 7 | 6 | 7 
46 23 | 17 | 7 | 9 | 3 | 8 
38 20 | 15 | 8 5 | 6 | s 
35 23 | 20 | 10 7 | 4 6 
38 24 | 18 6 | 3 6 | 6 
11 21 | 19 4| 4 3 | 1 
rt 24 20 | 6 6 1 1 
25 23 | 15 6 | 1 | 4 | 5 
26 | 21 16 7 4 | 6 | 3 
23 | 20 | 15 | 6 | 6 3 | 1 
16 21 16 8 3 4 | 3 
13 19 | 16 | 3 3 2 | 2 
| 31 23 | 18 7 8 3 4 
mS 37 21 | 18 10 | 7 8 | 5 
63 25 | 16 1 5 | 12 | 13 
61 | 27 | 17 9 | 5 | 1 | 13 
68 24 | 15 | 7 | 7 | 14 15 
78 26 18 | 13 | 10 16 15 
: Os tic ee al costes: 15 





os 


On the basis of a cost of $2,000 per day for each idle vessel, it can be seen that | 
with 145 vessel days lost, the out-of-pocket cost to operators during June was at 3 
least $290,000. This figure does not even take into consideration vessels partially 
idle, extra berthing charges, cargo demurrage and the cost of having sailing 
schedules disrupted. One steamship man figured operators lost from $350,000 
to $400,000 in June alone because of the ILWU local’s attitude of sans souci. 

San Francisco, Oakland and Alameda had already begun to feel the effects of 
the slopover from Los Angeles last week, with more and more operators dis- 
charging Cargoes in the bay area and trucking them down to Southern California. 

But some lines with commitments in the Los Angeles region, knowing their 
vessels were going to be caught in the ILWU’s sticky web upon arrival there, 
were really scratching their heads to figure ways to avoid making the call and 
still service their shipper customers. One company arranged to have cargo 
crucked from Los Angeles to San Francisco for loading. As they were getting 
ready to put it aboard the trucks, the ILWU, which hadn’t been able to dredge 
up a single gang to work the cargo on 15 idle ships then in the harbor, scraped 
up enough to form a picket line. Fortunately, the affected firm was able to book 
cargo on a ship of a rival company which was then being loaded. 

Gloom was thick in steamship circles, particularly among.executives of lines 
with domestic services. 

“The offshore lines can apply surcharges,” one said, “but what can we do? 
The ICC regulates us but nobody regulates the ILWU !” 

J. Paul St. Sure, president of the Pacific Maritime Association, told Pacific 
Shipper he hoped that the 50 new gangs now being recruited wouid “break” the 
bottleneck in a few weeks. “These things can deflate just as fast as they blow 
up,” Mr. St. Sure said. 4 

However, he expected things would grow even worse during this week, when 
he predicted gang shortage in Los Angeles-Long Beach would rise as high as 150 
because of the Fourth of July holiday and the ILWU’s annual stop-work observ- 
anee of depression period waterfront riots (Bloody Thursday) on July 5. 


Mr. Lunpeserc. I have something else that will not take too long 
and which I would like to read. 
The Cuatrman. Mr. Garmatz has a question. 
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Mr. Garmatz. You said a few years back they had 2,000 stevedores 
and the shipping in the harbor has increased 40 percent. 

Mr. Lunpesere. I think so, yes. 

Mr. Garmarz. Could you tell us how the amount of stevedores 
have increased, or are they still using the same amount of stevedores 
with a 40 percent increase in shipping ¢ 

Mr. Lunpeperc. I am sorry I made a figure of 2,000, because I 
cannot substantiate that. I just picked a figure. I say suppose 10 
years ago they had a working force of 2,000 longshoremen. They 
might have had more or might have had less. But, nevertheless, today 
that working force has been increased because of the commerce in and 
out of the port which has developed in the last few years. Los Angeles 
Harbor is certainly the leading harbor on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Garmatz. Has the working force increased with the percentage 
of increase in the shipping ? 

Mr. Lunpesera. I do not think so. The record shows that not only 
1 ship but when 10, 15 or 20 ships lay idle for a week at the time 
and they cannot get longshoremen then they do not have the manpower. 

Mr. Garmatz. Then the manpower has not increased along with the 
amount of shipping going in and out of the harbor ¢ 

Mr. Lunpeperc. It does not look like it. It is not a new thing. 
That has happened before. Ihave the records here and I would like to 
read it briefly. 


Referring to your inquiry yesterday as to the names of actual ships being 
delayed here due to the local gang shortages, following is the breakdown of some 
of the ships involved, but I am unable to obtain the complete list either through 
the marine exchange or our own association. 

Lawak (Indies terminal) : Delayed 5 days. 

Kertosona (Indies terminal) : Delayed 5 days. 

Neriede (General Steamship Corp.) : Delayed 5 days. 

Edward Luckenbach: Delayed 6 days. 

Ciudad de Bucaramanga (Grancolombiana) : Delayed 3 days. 

Washington (Generst Steamship Corp.): Deiayed 7 days, although on this 
latter ship 1 or 2 gangs have been working spasmodic oe whereas 7 gangs were 
requested. 

Berganger (Interocean): Delayed 1 week, 2 gangs working intermittently, 7 
gangs requested. 

Lena Luckenbach: Delayed all week, working 5 gangs intermittently, 10 gangs 
requested. 

Linfield Victory (United States Navy): Idle 1 week, and within the last 2 or 
3 days the Navy put on civil-service gangs and completed the ship in 2 days. 

Mary Luckenbach: Coming on United States Navy berth today, and as this 
vessel will be loading cement she is not considered priority, and it is expected 
she will lay idle 4 or 5 days and possibly 1 week without gangs unless the Navy 
elects to likewise put on civil-service gangs to complete the vessel. 

Mattawunga (General Steamship Corp.): Delayed 2 days, and then sailed 
leaving all cargo behind. . 

Winnepeg (General Steamship Corp.) : Diverted to San Diego. 

Van Buren (APL): Diverted to San Francisco; local cargo from here trucked 
to San Francisco. 

As you have no doubt heard in San Francisco, there are all kinds of rumors 
floating around here about what the PMA is going to do to correct the situation, 
such as importing winch drivers, etc., but as yet no one sees any relief in sight 
for several days to come, and personally I think that this situation may very 
well prevail all through the month of July, although we are hoping for some 
modification and relief within the next week. 

All in all, it is a critical situation, and we can only hope for the best. 

P. S—We were just informed that about 10 other ships have been diverted 
from this port and that all citrus fruit for Europe is being diverted to San Fran- 
cisco. Matson Line claims they have already sustained a loss of some $400,000 
for the delay of three ships here in June. 
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Following is a run down of conditions in the Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor 
as of even date and reverting back to the 26th of June. 

It is our understanding that on the 26th of June there were 100 day gangs 
short. On the succeeding day, June 27, there were 112 day gangs short and 72 
night gangs short. On the 28th there was a shortage of 109 day gangs and 86 
night gangs. On the 29th there were 105 day gangs short and 74 night gangs 
short. 

In checking throughout the harbor we find that no vessels are being supplied 
with any gangs unless they have a priority such as refrigeration cargo, mail, 
baggage, or citrus. No American flag ships are treated any different from foreign 
flags, that is to say that no vessel is given a gang unless as stated above on 
priorities. Otherwise they wait the full 5 days at least, and then the chances 
are they may be given 1 or possibly 2 gangs. There is 1 American Mail Line ship 
in port that has been working for the past week with only 2 gangs. This same 
condition exists on the Indian Bear and all other American flag vessels in this 
port. 

To elaborate a little on the conditions existing here. A vessel even though 
there are no gangs available is not permitted to hoist its own stores with the 
ship’s crew, even though this may involve ‘fresh stores such as fruits and vege- 
tables and meats, but must wait the pleasure of the ILWU who are the first 
and last word in all operations on the waterfront. To sight the ambiguous 
statement made by the ILWU and the PMA with regards to registering addi- 
tional men to cover the needs of the industry wherein we find by simple mathe- 
matics that there has been for the past week at least a shortage of 2,100 to 2,500 
men every day and the night shortage is at least a little better than half this 
amount. The PMA and the ILWU let it be known that they were going to 
register additional men for the industry a week or so past. At that time 
4,000 men applied to these 2 bodies for registration. Of the 4,000 men that ap- 
plied, actually none were taken, that the guise used to flimflam the industry was 
that they were going to register 200 additional men, but the truth of the matter 
is as follows: They had 200 men which they qualified as class B men and 200 
men who were classed as 1-day men. 

Bear in mind that these men have been working on the waterfront right along, 
the only difference being that the 1-day men must be dismissed every evening, 
but the class B men can be retained for the duration of the job. These class B 
men were advanced to class A and the 1-day men were put into class B. 

As you can readily see, the gain for the industry in manpower was nil. All 
the above having been used for quite some time past. 

To gaze into the crystal ball as of this writing, it is very easy to predict the 
forthcoming week when you consider that there is a long weekend holiday com- 
ing up, specifically Saturday, Sunday, Fourth of July, and as is commonly known 
in the industry Bloody Thursday. On this day, as you know, there will be no 
work and there is no doubt in the writer’s mind but that the men who are not 
on vacation at this time and have been working steadily for the past 2 weeks are 
obviously going to take advantage of this long weekend holiday, but the ships 
will continue to arrive and you can readily forecast the future by stating with- 
out reservation that there will be a tremendous shortage of gangs for the follow- 
ing week and possibly the week following that. 

At this writing there are 17 American vessels in port. Based on approxi- 
mately 5 days’ delay this totals 85 ship-days lost and there are 41 foreign vessels 
in port with an equal amount of delays or an equal of 205 ship-days lost. 

Hoping the above is sufficiently explanatory and that it will serve some purpose 
in the direction to which it is intended. 

The writer having derived a livelihood from this industry for more than the 
past quarter century is hoping that by the above, some civic or like bodies will 
pay heed to avoid the strangulation of so vast an industry that we are privileged 
to enjoy. 

Obvious to see it would not be wise at this time to identify the writer. 

This is a personal friend of mine, Mr. Bonner, who is in the execu- 
tive capacity in one of the stevedoring companies in Los Angeles Har- 
bor, and I get information from time to time legitimately from him. 
I cannot reveal his name because if I do, he will be fired. 

The Cuarrman. That is the situation as of July this year. 

Mr. Lunpeperc. July 1; yes, sir. 

Mr. Garmatz. Does that same condition exist in San Francisco? 
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Mr. Lunpeserc. No; I do not think so. I have never heard of any 
shortages of gangs there. Of course again I might not be qualified 
to speak because I do not handle it. I have not heard of any. 

Mr. Garmatz. You talked about the ships getting priority as to 
coming into the harbor and being able to unload. Who gives the 
priority or how do they get the priority ? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. I do not know. I think the longshoremen give the 
priority. 

Mr. Garmatz. You do not know how it is handed out? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. No,sir. It is avery sad situation, Mr. Garmatz. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Lundeberg, speaking about the special deals, 
do you give any special deals or offer any special deals ? 

Mr. Lunprepera. No, we don’t give any special deals. I have no 
special deals with any operator whatsoever. The only thing that I 
was accused of a special deal was the Tonsina agreement. However, 
that was a public document that was accepted by 4,000 sailors in meet- 
ings up and down the coast before I put it into effect. I could not 
make special deals because I would be kicked out of the job that I hold 
in the datliws Union. Our constitution is very specific. No agreement 
may be signed before being approved by the membership. So I do not 
make special deals, and I do not believe in making special deals any- 
how. 

If I can sit down with a man across the table with a committee of 
sailors and settle the problem, and it will pass the Sailors Union, that 
is it. I will sign my name to it, and my name is my word, although 
some of the shipowners do not agree with me. 

The Cuarrman, Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. I have a very short letter about the productivity. 

The CuarrMan. Just insert it into the record. What does that 
deal with? 

Mr. Lunpesera. It is not long and I think you will be interested. It 
is about the ships, the delayed ships. It is not a long document. 


To Whom, It May Concern: 


Would like to set forth herewith some of the facts pertaining to the in- 
efficient operation now going on in the port of Los Angeles. The facts given 
below are actual experience and not a submission of anyone’s imagination. 

First off, will cite you an instance that took place discharging cargo in this 
port recently at a ship laden with coffee and bulk frozen fish. The vessel 
started to work at 1900 hours on February 7, 1955, with two gangs, discharging 
bulk fish in scows going direct to reefer cars. The average all night was 3 tons 
per hour per gang with 6 men in each gang below. The work progressed through 
the night and on the following morning the business agent for the ILWU local 
13 insisted that two additional men be added to each gang below. To quote the 
business agent “If you do not put 2 additional men below, only 2 men will work 
1 side at a time. Further the fish is obnoxious and slimy. We demand 50 
and 75 cents per hour penalty or else.” The 2 additional men were put down 
the hole and the penalty agreed to, having no other alternative, although this 
made 8 men below, only 4 men would work at one time, using their cargo hooks 
to spear the fish and dump them in the scow, and although penalized with the 
above the tonnage did not increase. The fish were not slimy or obnoxious, but 
penalty was paid retroactive to night gangs. The cost to discharge this ship- 
ment was approximately $25 to $30 per ton with overtime and penalty involved 
at a cost of $6,000 to handle this cargo; with the result that the following 
ship had an offer of 500 tons of a similar shipment but when the cost was ana- 
lyzed, it was deemed impractical to book this normally lucrative cargo. 


( NoTE.—Average ton per hour on night shift is 1.5 tons.) 


Secondly, when a vessel! arrives in the port of Los Angeles and the hatches are 
off below decks the stevedores here will not open up the hatch until the crew 
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goes down and covers all the lower decks that may be open, while they stand by 
on pay and then after all hatches are covered they will start to rig the ship and 
uncover or undo all the work previously done by the ship’s crew, even though 
after they have uncovered a ship and are working and cover up for the night 
they will come in the following morning and uncover the ship with all the 
hatches off below. In other words, in the same condition that the vessel had 
arrived in originally, using as an excuse the old safety gimmick. This is the 
only port in the world where this condition exists. 

We are also burdened with the unbearable practice, wherein a vessel buys 
stores in this port the crew is not permitted to put these stores aboard the ship, 
nor are they permitted to carry up the gangplank said stores, unless the gang 
working next to the gangplank receives one-half hour or in many cases 1 hour’s 
additional penalty claiming that it is their job to store the vessel, even though 
this may only consist of a sack of potatoes and 2 or 3 crates of vegetables. If 
the crew hoists one load of stores during the meal hour the gangs wil! not turn 
to unless the employer agrees to pay them an hour’s additional time and because 
this was done during the meal hour they insist upon 1 hour’s penalty time. 

The employer or the shipowner is not permitted to haul his ship from one 
dock to another along a straight line a ship length unless he hires at least 
6 linemen, at a cost of approximately $160, who work for what is known as the 
National Lines Bureau, run by a few ex-officials of the ILWU with the threat 
that if they are not used in all instances to tie up or let go of or haul vessel 
the operation is penalized in some manner wherein it costs them additional 
time and loss of what little efficiency there is existing in the port at this time. 

Along the same line there is not near enough gangs in the harbor to take care 
of the demands in this port. At this writing there is a 60-gang shortage. The 
union claiming that the man-hours are not utilized to the fullest extent because 
the operators will not werk night and day and holidays. As, for example, the 
writer has had the experience wherein gangs were ordered from Monday through 
to Friday to palletize cargo or to unload cars. The order is renewed every day, 
but no gangs are dispatched, the union claiming there are no men available. This 
has cost us considerable money in incurring demurrage on rail cars and forcing 
the operators to utilize long gangs in loading vessels wherein we could normally 
lead the vessel with complete palletized cargo; however, if gangs are ordered 
for palletizing car work on Saturdays or Sundays or for nightwork there is never 
any lack of men when the employer is forced to do daylight work at night or on 
holidays. There is no instance either in loading or discharging where the em- 
ployer has the benefit of all the men that he must pay by the hour. By this, 
there are 8 men in a hole on a loading job, no more than 4 men will work at any 
one time even though there is plenty of room for all 8 men to work. 

If, for example, 60 bales of cotton per hour are loaded during the daytime, the 
night gang will drop this down to at least 10 to 20 percent. Further to this, 
contrary to the contract, we cannot demand a gang to work 1 or 2 hours penalty 
in order to sail the ship, as regardless of whether there are 1 load or 2 to be put 
aboard the gang will walk off, leaving the ship stranded with no recourse and the 
union will not consider an emergency gang, contending that the operator should 
foresee the amount of work he should get from a gang in a course of 9 hours, 
this is an absolute impossibility. To cite one instance, a gang hoists 70 bales of 
cotton per hour for 9 hours during the day and when the night gang came on the 
tonnage dropped from 70 bales per hour to 20 bales per hour, under the same 
condition that existed all day. It is impossible to stop the men from smoking 
when handling cotton or other inflammable cargo. The union will not assist in 
any way to prevent this. The operator is further penalized when a vessel comes 
into port by men, who are registered as longshoremen but have never been to sea 
and know nothing of ships or gear, going aboard the vessels and finding a fall 
slightly slivered in an eye or flattened out on the winch drum but still very 
serviceable in every respect, will penalize the ship to the extent that they will sit 
down and demand all winch falls and 9 out of 10 instances, all rope guys be re- 
moved, even though preventors are a must on all booms. 

The pilferage in this port is unbelievable, even to the extent of 1,100 pounds 
of scrap copper in bundles disappearing from the harbor area if it is placed out- 
side the confines of the dock enclosed area. 

The superintendents, bosses, and firemen have no control whatsoever over 
the men working on a dock or on a ship. The port is in its entirety run by mob 
rule under the dictates of anyone who happens to be elected either to the presi- 
dency of the union or is a business agent or a subbusiness agent as long as he is 
in command actually stop any operation in the port using, in many cases, a safety 
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gimmick. This is one of their best standbys when they can find no real cause 
for their action. The stevedores in this port will not board a vessel unless there 
is a net full length of the gangplank, even though women and children may use 
the gangplank prior to the stevedores arrival, they will sit down until the net is 
extended the full length of the gangplank, regardless of the existing conditions. 
In many cases wherein it would be impossible to squeeze a body between the 
gangplank and the ship and a small net is already in use. 

li a hatch tender cannot walk freely back and forth across the ship or if a 
winch driver cannot relax and see the hatch tender, then the employer is com- 
pelled to put on an additional hatch tender. 

The ship is not permitted to put on a watchman of their own in the hatch to 
protect the cargo in transit unless the employer in turn puts a clerk down in the 
hole as a watchman. In other words, the ship has no right whatsoever to protect 
the cargo in transit or to put a crew member in the confines of the hatch where 
the longshoremen are Working. Further to this, if an armed guard is placed 
on the gangplank for immigration reasons the stevedores will not board unless 
the guard is disarmed. 

In the case of bulk cargoes or a ship takes a bulk cargo of oil from a dock that 
is also a cargo dock, the shipper or the ship is compelled to hire 7 men to sit down 
after hooking up a 4-inch line and keep them employed until such time as the 
vessel finishes its cargo and the pipe is disconnected. You can readily understand 
how this runs into considerable expense to the operator. 

In the case of loading scrap iron in this port, where normally at any other 
port it would be necessary only to hire the men absolutely needed for the opera- 
tion, the operators are compelled to hire 6 men to the gang, even though they 
may go for a week or 10 days without having to do any other thing than sit down 
and read books and play cards. In many cases stevedores go home and report 
back on the job prior to finishing and in the morning to start. The rest of the 
time it is impossible to find them. 

if a gang, as has happened on many occasions, is working a hatch on general 
cargo, you have other gangs that are ordered for a specific commodity such as 
hides and you finish your cargo with the general cargo gang in one hatch, this 
first gang will not work hides or other obnoxious cargo as they were not ordered 
for this purpose. If in the course of the operation it is necessary for the operator 
to put the hide gang in the hatch where the above gang has been working, the 
operator is compelled to pay what is called “gear priority” to the original gang 
in that hatch for every hour of use of that gear up to and including the time the 
vessel sails. In other words, you cannot utilize the facilities at your disposal 
without additional penalty or paying 2 gangs for 1 gang’s work. 

The above is just a few of the examples of what is going on in the port of Los 
Angeles and Long Beach. We could go on like this on numerous instances where 
sleeper jobs are created by the union and maintained increasing the cost of op- 
erations. The latest is to load trucks with cargo consigned to a ship onto the 
trucks that many stevedores use as transportation to and from work. 

To reiterate, the above are only a few facts. 


This was a report given to me about 3 or 4 months ago. It is factual. 
It is from a stevedore boss down there who obviously does not dare 
to have his name printed. But those are the facts, and I would like 
to have them in the record. 

Also, I am in possession of a one-page document put out by the 
Pacific Maritime Association in 1953 dealing with productivity of the 
longshoremen, Pacific Coast Maritime Industry, 1934-55. I do not 
know if I am supposed to have that, but I have it anyway. Inasmuch 
as Mr. St. Sure does not have it, perhaps you would like to have it. 

Phe CuarrmMan. That will be included in the record. 
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(The document is as follows :) 


Productivity of longshoremen, Pacific coast maritime industry, 1934-53 














Man- | Average 
Cost per ton per man-hour, Tons per man-hour, 
Period and port loading and discharging loading and discharging hours = —_ hourly 
per ton rate 

ee ‘ $0. 5292 | 1.59, Jan. 27, 1934._._....-- | 0. 630 $0. 84 
BN OSE Lata saaste omen . 7885 | 1.42, Apr. 28, 1935__....._-- an 1. 120 
resident acsiliien sikkiomnningape  eallicibeiin alts initia a aaall Mh PS MED e a. sasasclecose~-cae 1. 167 
1936 (12-man gangs) -_-_- 1. 1236 | 1.04, Ist 6 months___-------- - 92 1. 168 
a es buduuatopetnaacthdsctebenetsareke Dil dustlindtnted miedaeaahsa% ae Ridasmeusaal 1.15 
Sete. Jas scis aescetaes 1.2216 | 0.95, last quarter--__---..-- 1.055 | 1, 158 
DE erinnige nine nannsmies 1. 2853 | 0.94, last quarter. _-------- 1, 108 | 1. 160 
Sit ncictesecncenunsenecen 3 fe: ee a eee eee 1. 450 

a igi tsecalamsaod Loading Discharging Loading Discharging 

Los Angeles_....___- | 1.8413 1. 8858 1. 0958 0.9002 |........- Dee ae 
San Francisco-.-_-_--__- 1.8051 | 2. 1943 1. 0637 . 8526 | 1.79 


| Patent 


| Loading and discharging Loading and discharging 








phage ad hh ob icemtpee an kMaied AO: TEP bc.eeneece 1.79 
3. 1748 5. 688 | 1. 453 2. 185 

| 3. 2597 745 1. 342 2. 429 
3. 6646 - 700 1. 427 2. 498 
3. 627 - 733 1. 363 2. 613 
3. 934 - 716 1, 396 | 2.812 

4. 201 - 686 1, 457 2. 930 


1 WEA exhibit No. 24, Wage Review, Dec. 15, 1947. 

2 Source: War Shipping Administration, Division of Operating Costs Control, Sept. 28, 1945. Items 
include compensation for contract of 30 cents and 28 cents for Los Angeles and San Francisco, respectively. 

3 For 4-week period ending Jan. 19, 1946. Estimated by WEA from data submitted by members for 
tonnage and payrolls of longshoremen. 

4 CRO payrolls and tonnage reports of loading and Giechereine. 1948-53. 


5 Tons per man-hour not used to determine cost per ton. an-hours per ton times average hourly rate 
is cost per ton. 


6 Costs of 34 cents per hour are added to the costs of the period 1934-46 for supplemental benefits—vaca- 
tion, pensions, and welfare. It takes 1.457 man-hours to handle 1 ton. The supplemental benefits cost of 
34 cents per hour times 1.457 is 49.5 cents. 

NoTe.—The comparison of costs—79 cents per ton of 1934 to the $+.20 plus 50 cents supplemental benefits 
or $4.70 per ton of 1953 is an increase of about 600 percent. 

Mr. Lunvesere. It is intolerable, those kinds of conditions. The 
true organized labor, in my opinion, does not condone those types of 
activities. Our organization does not. As the American Federation 
of Labor, we believe in a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work. We 
feel as American seamen, that with those kind of conditions that 
exist, the slowdowns and so forth, they ultimately effect the jobs of 
the seamen, because, naturally, it drives particularly intercoastal 
shipping away from the coast. We do not tolerate, and I do not be- 
lieve bona fide unionists in any part of the country will tolerate, these 
conditions. However, I will probably be accused of being a stool 

igeon for being here, and the Communists will scream all over the 

ot for this but I believe it is my duty and I certainly will be happy 
to have them scream at me. 

I think that this condition is certainly one of the most detrimental 
factors to any growth of the American merchant marine. We are 
American seamen and we would like to see more ships and more jobs. 
We are in the unfortunate position of being only able to work full 
time during a war. Our services are always wanted during the war, 
and we have been able to man the vessels through two wars, and have 
been happy to do so at the request of our Government. But we find 
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ourselves in a very tough position that in peacetime our members 
sometimes are unemployed. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Tollefson ¢ 

Mr. Totierson. I had just one question I wanted to ask Mr. 
Lundeberg. 

First, however, I want to say that I think all of us appreciate your 
coming here, because you have given us information that we have 
not heretofore had, to my know ledge, and I appreciate it. 

There was one question that came to my mind yesterday, and which 
arose because of statements that have been made over the past years 
with reference to the operating-differential subsidy. There are those 
people that claim that because of the Government paying an operating 
subsidy, the subsidized lines, in their negotiations, give in quicker 
tothe seamen. You deal with both subsidized and unsubsidized lines, 
do you not ? 

Mr. Lunpepera. Yes. In the Pacific Maritime Association you have 
a group of employers, both subsidized and unsubsidized. ‘Then, of 
course, besides that the sailors union agreement covers a lot of inde- 
pendent operators. As a matter of fact, we have approximately as 
many jobs outside of the PMA, such as the tanker people, such as 
the lumber carriers, such as the Kaiser boats on the coast, and we 
deal individually with them. I would not be able to tell you what 
goes on inside of the PMA, in spite of the fact that they claim that 
I have a pipeline in there. Whether the subsidized operators are 
softer than the unsubsidized operators, I don’t thing so. I believe it 
is a matter of policy within an organization what they establish when 
they deal with labor. 

Mr. Totterson. Does it make any difference to you whether you 
are dealing with a subsidized or unsubsidized operator? 

Mr. LunpreperG. None whatsoever. As far as I am concerned, 
whatever we establish will be the pattern for the industry. We have 
no intention of favoring one against the other. That is whether it is 
subsidized or unsubsidized. We are trying to keep it close to level. It 
does not make any difference to us. All we want to do is negotiate in 
good faith, sign the agreement and live up to it, and then I can 
meet them on the street and they can look me in the eye, and they will 
say, “Lundeberg, you are a good man and you live up to your agree- 
ments.” I want to be a good man, and IT want them to be a good 
man, also. 

Mr. Toiuerson. I do not know what everyone else thinks of you, 
but your reputation is pretty good, I will say that. You have made 
an impression on a lot of people, I will say that, for being a man of 
your word. 

Mr. Lunpeserc. Thank you. 

Mr. Byrne. I want to compliment the gentleman for his frank 
and honest statement. I want to say that I admire him. 

The CHairman. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Lundeberg, we had Mr. Cuffe and another gentle- 

man testifying and they said that just before these negotiations now 

oing on with PMA were started their two companies had withdrawn 

argaining power for the unlicensed personnel, at least temporarily. 
We were trying to find out what the effect of that move was, whether 
it put them in some special position or what was the reason for doing 
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that just before a bargaining negotiation started, or where they would 
come out, or where they would be after PMA had concluded their 
negotiations with you. 

Mr. Lunpesera. The first I knew about that was when I was in the 
PMA to deal with Mr. St. Sure and his committee. In spite of the 
fact that people say I am the guy who put the pressure on the APL 
Line, I did not even know they were going to pull out of there. Mr. 
St. Sure said, “What does this mean?” And I said, “I don’t know. 
You tell me. That is your people; not mine.” 

He said, “Are they supposed to get a better deal from you?” I 
said, “Mr. St. Sure, in order to give you a peaceful feeling tonight, I 
will tell you right now that they are not going to get any more 
favorable decisions on the decision than you are. You will be treated 
likewise. Iam not going to treat them anyway. All I want is a square 
deal across the table.” 

I had nothing to do with it, and to me it does not make a bit of 
difference. I have dealt with independent operators and I have dealt 
with the tanker industry for the past 20 years and we have not had one 
single day of strike. And I deal with independent companies. It 
does not make any difference to me, as long as they are on the up and 
up. 

Mr. AutEN. What will happen? Will you go ahead with PMA and 
negotiate a contract, and will you then negotiate a contract with APL, 
and a contract with PFE? It that the way it works? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. Well, as far as I am concerned, our agreement is 
open. Suppose the APL and the Pacific Far East Line call me offi- 
cially and say, “We would like to deal with you, Lundeberg, and start 
to negotiate with you tomorrow,” I would, of necessity, meet with 
them, because that is my obligatiaon. I can meet with the PMA in 
the morning and the APL in the afternoon, and it does not make any 
difference. They will get the same treatment. I will look them into 
the eye and say, “This is it,” and I will try to negotiate a good 
contract for both sides. 

Mr. Aten. Why, in your opinion, would they withdraw the day 
before negotiations? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. In my opinion, what they withdrew for, and I can 
only go by what I have read in the testimony, and I think it is a 
pretty fair appraisal, the American President Line has two big passen- 
ger ships in the transpacific shipping. They have round-the-world 
passenger-ship service. They have not had an agreement with the 
stewards department for several years, and the old agreement they 
worked under evidently wasn’t practical. They have a terrific amount 
of employees, more so than anybody else, I think, and I think they 
should be entitled, as management of a company, to sit down and 
discuss this problem directly. That is the whole deal. I am glad 
they are doing such things, these individual companies, because may- 
be I can see the president right in his face and tell him, “Listen, this 
is this and this is that,” unless I had to go through 16 different clerks. 

Either way is suitable to me, whether they stay in the PMA or 
are independent. I am not going to hardtime them. I am going to 
give them a square deal the same as anybody else gets. I hope that I 
can sit and talk to Killion, which is a hard thing to do in the PMA, and 
tell him, “Now, Killion, you have so many stewards on your passen- 
ger ships and so many sailors, and we would like to get this, and the 
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reason is that, ” and I think Mr. Killion should know it because, after 
all, he has an obligation to his stockholders and the United States 
Government for the money he pays out. 

We will get it right down to brass tacks. I am sure Killion today 
would not know, if I was talking to Killion here today—with all due 
respect to Killion, I have nothing against Killion—I am sure if I 
started to talk about certain technical conditions in the agreement, 
he would not know what I am talking about. But I would like to 
sit down and explain our reasoning why we want those things. 

Mr. Casey. You would not have to single out Killion in that respect, 
would you ? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. No. 

Mr. Casey. What you say about that would apply to many of the 
steamship owners ¢ 

Mr. Lunpeserc. That is the same thing with all of them. I think 
with most of them we have had that trouble anyhow except with the 
occasion of the independents on the Pacific coast. You take the Olsen 
Lumber Co. on the Pacific coast. Mr. Olsen is the negotiator, and 
he wouldn’t let anybody. He says, “That is my money and I am 
going to determine who is going to pay for it, and Iam the guy.” He 
is about the only executive ‘I know who knows the business about labor 
relations. And he is tough. But we have a lot of respect for him. 

I think most of the shipowners who are working for people who 
invest their money in the maritime industry should have the responsi- 
bility themselves to sit down and discuss this problem so that they 
know what it is. Perhaps they could tell us, “Now, Mr. Lundeberg, 
you are too tough on us, and we cannot operate our ship this way.” 

But we have never been in that fortunate position, except w ith a 
few individuals. The tanker companies, likewise, we deal with them 
individually. They are tough, but they are square. Once they 
sign an agreement we never “have a W age dispute with the tanker 
operators. We have a 2-year contract, and once in a great while, 
maybe once a year, I meet with them to discuss small problems. I 
can go into them as a man and I can go out asa man. I don’t have 
to call them names, and they don’t call me names. That is the kind 
of a contract we have. We get along all right with those people. 

As I say, Standard Oil of California is not known to be soft: 
But I will say one thing with Standard Oil of California, once the y 
sign an agreement, I can look them into the eye and say, “That is it, 
and they will live up to their agreement. If we didn’t live up to that 
agreement, they would politely, tell us, “Mr. Lundeberg, you have no 
agreement. Get out.” That is the kind of people they are, and 
that is the kind of people I like to deal with. 

Mr. AtLEN. Do you handle all the crew ? 

Mr. Lunvesere. No; in the tankers we handle the firemen, sailors, 
and cooks. We are for the entire unlicensed department on tlhe 
west coast. 

Mr, ALLEN. From your standpoint, would you say it is more satis- 
factory for you and the management to deal individually across the 
board, or do you like to deal with the organization under one 
contract? 

Mr. Lunpeserec. Well, I can only go, Mr. Allen, by the past rec- 
ords. The past records indicate that we have been more successful 
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with individual operators and have had better operations with them 
than with the associations. That does not mean we have slugged 
them any more than with the PMA, if we do slug them. Of course 
we have been accused of slugging. The contracts do not show we 
have abused the individual operators. The relations between us 
and the individual operators for the past 20 years proves that we 
have been more successful that way. But I don’t say that an asso- 
ciation could not work all right, too. But for some reason or another, 
the shipowners cannot get together between themselves. Until such 
time as they clean up their own house, I think you will never have 
any. 

Mr. Aten. Do you think the shipowners in this one association 
come from different groups of differing interests, like the coastwise 
have a different sacle bee the offshore, and the Hawaiian trade 
is protected, and the oriental trade, as to foreign competition? Do 
you think the difference between groups tears them apart? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. There is no doubt about that. There are very 
conflicting interests in a group of shipowners. You have the inter- 
coastal operators, and they are competing with the railroads and the 
trucks. Then you have the coastwise, and they are also competing, 
but different types of operations completely. Then you have the 
deepwater ships competing with the foreigns. Then you have the 
protected ships, such as the Matson Navigation, who have the control 
of the islands through the Big Five, and they have no competition at. 
all. They can lay it along and pay it quickly, if they want to. They 
are not steamship people anyhow. 

In the Pacific Maritime Association, I can never figure out how 
they can settle or deal with the problems of seamen anyhow, because 
in the Pacific Maritime Association you have the conflicting interests 
of the terminal operators, the stevedoring operators, and also the 
maritime operators. In the voting power of these groups, I do not 
know who controls. Suppose the didi’ wanted to fight with 
the Sailors Union of the Pacific, which they did, in 1952. All right, 
the stevedoring companies would not care whether they fought us or 
not, because they are still handling foreign cargo, and they are in the 
same association. They get paid every day because the longer the 
hours are the more they make out of their cargo operation. 

I think it is a very unhealthy situation, laborwise, myself, and it is 
something new on the Pacific coast and came into effect in 1948. To 
my opinion, it has proven an utter failure. The records will show so. 

Mr. Auten, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. What would happen, you were speaking of Stand- 
ard Oil Co., if they told you they did not like your contract and you 
did not have any contract ? 

Mr. LuNnpepere. Well, I will tell you what would happen, Mr. 
Bonner. We tried it out in 1935. We had a fight with Standard Oil 
and they beat us in 3 weeks’ time. They gave us a terrible whipping. 
— said, “Listen, we will take you on,” and they took us on and they 

at us. 

The Cratrmay. It ties their ships up, does it not? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. We tried to tie their ships up but we were unable 
to do a good job with it. They beat us. 


The CHarrman. There was no other union they could go to, was 
there? 
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Mr. Lunpeserc. No, sir. They flew them in from the Great Lakes 
and the East and manned the ships. There was no law in existence. 
But we also learned a lesson that time and we started to get a little 
respect for them because we took an awful dumping, as the language is 
in the sailor’s talk. 

The Cuatrman. Then they are the only ones who operate a ship 
that have any security with respect to bucking a contract when they 
think it is not fair? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. Well, no, they are not the only ones. 

The Cuatmrman. No other company out there could do that, could 
they / 

Mr. Lunpeperc. It was not only they, but it was the whole group of 
tanker companies who took us on. It was not only Standard Oil. 
It was every tanker company on the Pacific coast. 

The Cuatrman. Could the tanker companies do that today? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. Well, of course, that 1s 20 years ago. We might 
not have had enough experience. 

The CHatrman. You have the lid screwed down a little tighter 
today than you had it 20 years.ago. 

Mr. Lunpeserc. I think I could give them a pretty good shuffle 
today. But I say it is not an impossible thing to beat one another 
in any given game. Marciano might be champ today, but some other 
guy can knock him over. The same thing goes in the maritime indus- 
try. We got beaten and we admit it. We were saps to have taken 
that run at that time. It took us a long time to come back. But 
when we came back, we respected them a lot more. 

I will say this, their word is good, and that is the most important 
thing, and they have been fair. Their word is good. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you think it is fair to ask that some neutral 
ground be found where both labor and management could stand and 
negotiate fairly the contracts? That is, if there is not anything on 
your side that is not fair there would be a mutual ground for you to 
stand on, and at the same time, if management feels that the contract 
pen insist on, and will not work without is not fair, should there not 

some place that they can stand and be protected ? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. No, I don’t think so, Mr. Bonner. I will tell you 
this: The only ground that you can meet with them on is to sit down 
at a table and argue it out. If you are a fair man, and if they are 
fair, and if I am fair, and we will assume that in spite of the fact 
that lots of people do not believe so we try to be fair with the industry, 
and if they have problems, if I can talk with the president of the 
company, he will tell me “I can’t operate this ship because you are 
pricing me out of business,” I would say, “Listen, we are not going to 
price you out of business because [ have 35 jobs involved on that ship. 
What is your problem?” And then I would help him. 

I think that is the only problem in direct negotiations. But let’s 
have honest negotiations. That is all we are asking for. 

The CHarrman. Are there any cases where you cannot get imme- 
diate negotiations when a dispute arises, in preference to tying up the 
ship and delaying the cargo? 

Mr. Lunpesere. Well, I will insist that the record of the sailors 
union is that any time an operator has any trouble with the crew 
in any given port and he calls the union and he says, “We have trouble, 
they are trying to tie these ship up,” we, at all times, jump on the 
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crew and tell them, “Listen, you have an agreement and if you don’t 
like it, get off. We will replace you.” We believe in that type of 
action. We believe in Siesiolins in the organization. There is also the 
machinery. They can call the port committee, between the shipowners 
and the union, and we have had a few of them, and we settle our 
disputes. The records will show, I think, that the sailors union as 
an organization within the PMA has had less meetings with the 
PMA, less disputes over their contracts, than any other organization 
on the waterfront. We have no arbitrator. We can, if necessary, 
go and ask the Federal court to appoint one but we have never done so 
in the period of 20 years. We have it in the machinery. 

The Cuarmman. I am, of course, driving at the amended draft we 
had. I want to ask Mr. Casey to develop that just a little further. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Lundeberg, I think Mr. Bonner is asking in effect 
why you have opposed the staff proposal that you discussed in your 
prepared statement. 

I might point out that Mr. Cyrus Ching, who was the head of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service for years, thought that 
the maritime industry was so peculiar that some special legislation 
might well be adapted to the maritime, and even suggested the ap- 
pointment of permanent umpires on the east and west coasts, 

What I think what Mr. Bonner is driving at is if you do oppose the 
staff proposal as you say for the reasons that you say, is there any 
piece of legislation that you can think of that might be devised that 
will be acceptable to both labor and management and applicable to 
the maritime industry? In other words, is there something there that 
we can listen to both sides and draw up a piece of legislation that 
would be acceptable to both sides that they can live with and work 
with ? 

Mr. LunpeperG. Well, of course, Mr. Casey, I take the position that 
you can pass laws and laws, and laws, and the more laws you have, 
unless people are honest and believe, they can always find ways and 
oe to- circumvent the law. You have quite a few laws on the 
00ks, 

Mr. Casry. They can do that more with a law they do not like than 
one they do like. Take, for example, the Taft-Harley Act. Now, 
is it not a fact that your organization, as well as other labor organiza- 
tions, have gone on record time and again as being against the 80-day 
injunction to restrain strikes ? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. Well, our organization takes the lead of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor’s policy, of course. Actually, the only part 
of Taft-Hartley Act that really disturbs us in every time we throw, 
out a Commie, they slap a suit against us. I think that should be 
taken out of the law. That is the only thing we are worrying about. 
But, as a matter of national policy, the American Federation of Labor 
establishes their position on any given bill. On this particular bill, 
I cleared it with Mr. Meany, and he gave me authority to talk about it. 

You referred to Mr. Cyrus Ching. I have had a lot of dealing for 
the last 20 years, both in Washington and in the field, with a fellow 
by the name of Dr. Steelman. He used to be the head of the National 
Labor Relations Service and later an assistant to the President. In 
my opinion, he knows more about the maritime industry from a neutral 
standpoint that probably any man in the country. I think he is ex- 
ceedingly competent. When he was in charge of the Federal Media- 
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tion Service, he developed specialists in the maritime field. In other 
words, he sent a special mediator into the dispute, people who knew 
the score. He developed a panel but in his organization without 
setting up a board. When he had trouble, in the maritime, which 
was a very complex industry and which still is a complex industry, 
he had specialists in there to deal with us. 

We have always utilized that service. Even in the tanker field we 
have utilized that service when it comes down to short strokes in 
negotiations. We call in the Federal mediator, and it is usually work- 
ed out. Again, I will have to reiterate that I think we have enough 
laws on the books dealing with labor today. I do not think the whole 
American labor movement should suffer b -ause of the fact that a few 
shipowners on the west coast and a few unions cannot get together. 
I think there is something wrong within either group. 1 do not say 
that we are not responsible. 

I am sure, Mr. Hall, who deals with more operators than we do, 
will be able to tell the committee his version of dealing with the 
operator. He seems to get along very good with them. I have not 
known Mr. Hall to be a soft man. 

The Cuatrman. Let me ask you this: Is it true that the problems 
of the maritime industry are so different that they may require legis- 
lation that other industry does not require? Are there not peculiari- 
ties in the maritime relationship that do not exist in other relation- 
ships of management and labor ? 

Mr. Lunpepserc. No; I would not agree to that, Mr. Bonner. There 
are peculiarities in many industries. Of course, as I say, in the mari- 
time industry we are governed by Federal laws, both the operators 
and the unions, and certain rules and regulations are established. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Lundeberg, management and labor do not have 
to contend with the problem internally within the States that man- 
agement and labor have to contend with on the high seas, with respect 
to foreign interference, do they ? 

Mr. Lunpesere. No; they do not. 

The Cuatrman. That is the field we are trying to find. It is nothing 
detrimental to your interest to have every consideration made for you 
and you be taken care of as well as the others so both could get along 
well. Then the question comes back to why, then, the labor relations 
act for railroads, the Railway Labor Act. There is a special act for a 
special group of people. It cannot be said that it has the complica- 
tions that this has. Your industry has more complications than any 
other industry, and you know it. I think you know it better than I 
do; do you not? 

Mr. Lunpesere. It has complications, as you have in any other in- 
dustry. I think perhaps there are some more. But referring again 
to a ship on thé high seas, there is only one law. There is not any 
union agreement that prevails, but it is the master’s order under the 
Federal act. The master is the law; he is the king of the ship. Ifa 
sailor refuses to obey orders, he is faced with Federal jail. 

The Cuairman. Of course I am not talking about that. I under- 
stand that. That fact has been historical. 

Will you do this request for me? The staff has a subsequent memo- 

‘andum on the original pr oposal. Will you have it studied and send 


back to us your comments just as you have your comments on the 
original ? 


64180—55——-34 
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Mr. Lunpeperc. I will be glad to comment. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Van Pelt, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Ray. No questions. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Mailliard? 

Mr. Matuurarp. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lundeberg, do you think it is a disadvantage in your negotia- 
tions with management, the fact that both in PMA and as the actual 
heads of some of the shipping companies you have men who do not 
know shipping? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. Yes; that is a very great disadvantage, because 
some of the shipowners do not know the business about labor. They 
may be the best businessmen in the world but they do not know any- 
thing about labor relations. 

Mr. Mariurarp. And probably particularly about labor at sea. A 
lot of them are not seagoing men. 

Mr. Lunpeperc. No, but they have specialists, of course. They have 
port captains, seagoing men, who know all the problems, but the 
trouble is they never allow the port captain to make any decision. 
They, themselves, make a decision and they do not participate in the 
developments or the factors in the meetings. So they do not know. 
I can qualify that easily. There are very few operators on the Pacific 
coast that know anything about labor relations. I mean the top 
people. There are, however, many who do know, but they are not in 
a position to lay down policies. 

Mr. Marmu1arp. This hampers your negotiations, you believe? In 
other words, it would be easier to do business with men who know the 
business than with those who do not? 

Mr. LunpeperG. [ agree, it would be much easier. Ihave dealt with 
the Olsen Navigation Co., and they have 6 or 7 ships, and they are 
their own ships that they bought themselves and they have no sub- 
sidies, and I spend very little time with Mr. Olsen. In a day or two 
we settle our differences and that is that. 

Mr. Maru1arp. The reason I asked that first question was because 
we have heard a lot in these hearings about gimmicks in the contracts 
that complicate things, and yet as we look into them it appears that 
each one is in there because of the necessity to correct a condition which 
existed before. I think you showed earlier in your testimony that some 
of these gimmicks or gadgets, as they are called, have been in these 
contracts for 50 years or close to it. 

Mr. LunpeserG. Actually, they are not gimmicks; they are clauses 
which have been found legitimate by the operators because otherwise 
they would not have put them into the agreement 50 yearsago. There 
are, however, clauses in the agreement to keep the shipowners in line 
so they do not pull any capers, and if they do pull those capers it costs 
them money. They do not have to pull those capers. They can op- 
erate the ships very successfully withoutcapers. ? 

I read the testimony about the linen, getting $4 for washing linen, 
and so forth. It is not a gimmick; it is a prohibitive clause. I am the 
guy who wrote it into the agreement first. Nobody else had it. I 
wrote it for one specific reason. I had a lot of trouble with the ship- 
owners. They were supposed to give us clean linen, and so forth, and 
I found out every time we had a “beef” on the ships we couldn’t get 
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linen. So after talking to the operators from time to time, I said, 
“Why didn’t you put linen aboard the ship?” They would say, “Well, 
the steward did not do this, and we forgot.” So I said, “O. K., at the 
next negotiation you will have to pay for it. I will put a clause into 
the agreement that if you do not have it, you will pay the sailors so 
much a week for washing their own linens.” 

From that time on, we didn’t have any trouble, because they are sure 
to put the linen aboard. They do not pay any $4 a week. It is very 
seldom that you will get a claim for any of that. It is very, very sel- 
dom. But that is one of those things. 

Mr. Matiurarp. So your philosophy on these contracts has been 
rather than to prohibit practices that you think are not fair to your 
men, vou just say, “Well, go ahead and do it, but you pay for it.” 

Mr. Lunpeserc. That is right. In the oil-tanker agreements and 
in the independent agreements, I have no clause in the agreement 

dealing with linen, because these people will put linen aboard so we 
do not have to put that clause in the agreement. It is better relations. 
They have the agreement and they live up to it. 

Mr. Maruzarp. In your contracts with PMA, do you have any arbi- 
tration or mediation machinery set up in the contract? 

Mr. Lunpreserc. We have what is called the port committee rules. 
Usually, here is the way it works: If there is a dispute aboard the 
ship, when the ship comes in the union official comes down to the ship 
and deals with a delegate on the ship who has the trouble, and they 
talk it over with the skipper and they try to settle it there, usually. 
If not, they get one of the port captains in there and settle it. 

Meanwhile, the work is going on. Nobody ties up the work on the 
ship. If that does not work, and if there is conflicting opinion 
about that particular beef, then it is referred to the port committee. 
We might either ask the shipowners for a port committee by sending 
a letter or calling them up and saying we would like to meet on this 
problem. Then 3 from the union and 3 from the shipowners sit down 
and hash it over. If we do not agree, then we have the machinery. 
We can call the judge of the 9th Circuit Court of Appeals in San 
Francisco to name an arbitrator. We never had to do that, because 
after reasoning it out between ourselves and the port committee, 
sometimes we win and sometimes we lose, and we let it go at that. 

Again I wanted to say that our organization’s record will show, 
I think even the PMA will agree on that, that the Sailors Union of the 
Pacific has had less meetings or less disputes with them than any 
other organization, because every other organization on the Pacific 
coast has a standing arbitrator and we do not have. 

Mr. Mariirarp. It has been said by someone in these hearings as the 
reason you do not have it is because you will not arbitrate, and you 
decide. Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. That is not a fair statement. I can show you 
records. I will be glad to show you copies of port committee meetings 
between the shipowners and the union for a period of years, where it 
shows that the union took a back step sometimes, and in some cases, 
and so did the shipowners in other cases. 

Mr. Maruirarp. I asked that question because I want it clear in the 
record. It was said that Mr. Lundeberg’s decision is final; that you 
do not arbitrate. 
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Mr. Lunpepserc. I do not believe in arbitration procedure. I be- 
lieve that the only ones capable of determining what is in the con- 
tract should be the people who negotiate the contract and the people 
who vote for the contract. I cannot see how a judge uptown or a 
college professor is capable of sitting down and determining what 
is right for an employer and what is right for an employee. 

Again, that goes back to sound labor relations. I know what is in 
the agreement because I negotiate the agreement, I am supposed to 
know, or I am awful dumb. I say the shipowners ought to know, 
because they were supposed to be there when we negotiated the agree- 
ment. Whoever said that what I said is law is full of bull, and it is 
not a legitimate statement. I can produce records that show we met 
legitimately in meetings, and the decision sometimes is against us, 
but we take it. 

Mr. Maitiarp. Changing the subject slightly, can you give us a 
thumbnail sketch of the history of pay for seamen? What I am get- 
ting at is that, as I understand it, you had good collective bargaining 
up to 1921. 

Mr. Lunpepere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maruarp. Then there was a period of about 12 or 13 years 
where you did not have. 

Mr. Lunveserc. Thirteen years. We only had a few companies 
under agreement. 

Mr. Matatarp. What happened to the pay scales during those 
periods ? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. Well, the pay scale, as I testified before, in the 
1921 lockout, Admiral Benson, the head of the Shipping Board, took 
an arbitrary position to get the shipowners to cut the wages without 
even talking to us. They cut the wages 15 percent first, down to 
$72.50 a month, cut out all the overtime after 8 hours, and instituted 
what is called field days. You work overtime and work on Sundays 
for the company. They took away the recognition of the union com- 
pletely and said, “That is the conditions you are going to work under.” 
And the seamen said, “No, that is not the conditions we are going to 
work under.” 

So we had a fight. Unfortunately, we could not beat the United 
States Government, the Shipping Board—I do not call that a Govern- 
ment—the Shipping Board and the shipowners combined, and we 
took a terrific beating all over the United States, East and West. 

Mr. Mariir1arp. So you came down from $110 a month? 

Mr. Lunpesere. No, the wages on the Pacific coast was $90 a month 
in steamers and $105 on sailing vessels and on the east coast. it was $95 
a month in steamers and $100 a month in sailing vessels. The over- 
time was 90 cents an hour. 

Mr. Marurarp. That went to $72.50 under an edict. What hap- 
pened after the strike? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. That $72.50 was paid on the Shipping Board ships 
only. Then the market was wide open. Then some of the ship- 
owners cut the wages down to $55, to $62.50, then it was $55, and then 
it came down as low as $32.50, and the intercoastal run paid $32.50. 
In the trans-Atlantic Ocean run, in some ships it was $25 a month. 
Like I say, there were a few operators on the Pacific coast at that 
particular time, and the only operators in the country, such as Olsen, 
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the father of the men I was talking about, he kept on dealing with 
the unions and they paid $100 a month, and the rest of them paid 
$55. He operated about 10 ships and could do it. The Spreckle 
ships, the run to Australia, we have union conditions there, and in 
the ships running out of Bellingham up to Alaska, we have union 
conditions, because, as I say, I was a union sailor and I sailed on those 
ships. 

But in most ships the conditions went down. We had no way to 
help it because, and this is my opinion, that is the seamen’s own fault. 
A lot of people agree. “Well, the poor sailors were knocked around 
and so forth. We ought to help them.” 

They want to put you in there like a stiff that comes down the pike 
and you need a cup of coffee and the doughnut. I take the position 
that it was the seamen’s own fault. If they did not stick to the organ- 
ization and deserted, they should have taken that kind of medicine. 
If they had been men, in 2 years time we would have been back on 
our feet and put the shipowners back into line on the Pacific coast at 
least. 

Mr. Marurarp. Right up to 1928 or 1929, this is when wages gen- 
erally were going up, were they not? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. Yes, on the shore, and shipping on the Pacific 
coast in particular was very good in those years. They had the various 
booms. If you will remember, Florida boomed, and southern Cali- 
fornia boomed, and hundreds of ships got into operation on the coast. 
But, as a matter of convenience to the shipowners, sometimes they 
raised the wages $5 or $10 a month, maybe, and then they chopped 
it down again. 

Mr. MaiixirArp. Then after 1934 you negotiated another contract ? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. No, we did not get anything. We did not nego- 
tiate an agreement before 1936 and 1937. 

Mr. Mamzr1arp. What kind of pay did you establish in your first 
agreement ? 

Mr. Lunpepere. $72.50 a month. We struck 97 days to get $10 
more a month and overtime. 

Mr. Mari1arp. So in 1937 you were back where you were in 1921? 

Mr. Lunperera. That is right. 

Mr. Maruurarp. And not as well off as you had been before 1921? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. Let me say this, in the 1934 strike, we didn’t get 
anything because the Government stepped in and took care of the 
longshoremen, and the seamen were left high and dry by themselves. 
We were deserted not only by the so-called Board but also by the long- 
shoremen whe got theirs and left the seamen hanging high. Then 
we had to tough it out by job action. 

In 1937 we forced a strike, the seamen did, for a $10 bill, and straight 
overtime. That took us 97 days, but I think it was worth it. 

Mr. Matiirarp. How long before you got back to the $105 a month? 
_ Mr. Lunpeperc. Well, the wages, I think, was, in 1939, $92.50, and 
in 1940, T think, it was froze, and I think it was $100 a month. I think 
I have the schedule here. 

Mr. Martrrarp. So you had no real increase between wars. In other 
words, in World War IT, you were back where you were in World 
War I? 

Mr. Lunpenrre. That is correct. 
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Mr. Marxiarp. What happened to the general wage level of the 
country in that same period / 

Mr. Lunpesere. Well, I think by the Wage Stabilization Board they 
raised the wages regularly, and they raised it pretty good. Of course 
we had what was called the war ae getting that for sailing in 
certain waters. But we had it in the First World War, too. We had 
50 percent in the First World War. 

Mr. Maitiarp. That was a question of going in a danger area? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. That is right. 

Mr. Maruiarp. What I am driving at is that we have been trying 
to isolate this question that nobody has been able to pin down as to 
whether the sailors have been getting too much money. I think 
Mr. Garmatz asked you the other day what the sailors annual average 

ay would be. That is not very revealing because you cannot tell 
10w many months he is going to work out of the year. But do you 
have any figures that would compare the hourly pay of a sailor‘ I 
am not talking about your base pay or so-called gimmicks, doubletime 
or overtime on penalty time? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. Overtime is not a gimmick, Mr. Mailliard. That 
is money—— 

Mr. Mariuiarp. I used the word “gimmick” because we have been 
using it around here in previous hearings. 

Mr. Lunpeserc. When you use a man after 8 hours. As a national 
policy, the other day I read where one of the Congressmen said you 
should not work on Monday. I think he tried to introduce a bill in 
Congress that there should not be any work between Friday night 
and Tuesday morning. 

Mr. Mariu1arp. What I am trying to—— 

Mr. Dorn. Was that for Congressmen or other people ? 

Mr. Lunvesere. No, for everybody in the country. I think I will 
have our people vote for him. . 

Mr. Maruiarp. Mr. Lundeberg, for the hours that they work are 
the seamen paid at a higher rate than comparable workers ashore? 

Mr. Lunpepserc. No. Actually, the figures are less than the com- 
parable figures ashore. 

Mr. Maiiiarp. So the substantial monthly paycheck is just a ques- 
tion of putting in a lot of overtime because it is not practical to 
carry two crews along, is that not about the size of it? 

Mr. Lunveperc. That is correct. If you were going to limit a ship, 
for instance, to what is called a strict 40-hour week or 36-hour week 
you would have to put on one-third more as many men aboard the ship. 

Mr. Maruirarp. That would be all right with you, would it not? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. We have that to the shipowners. That means you 
work 6 hours a day, and you had one-third more men aboard the ship. 
You have to do that. It would take 2 ablebodied seamen, 1 ordinary 
seaman, 1 fireman, 2 wipers, 1 ordinary engineer, a couple more cooks, 
it would take about 9 more men aboard a ship. 

Mr. Marmu1arp. And you would be in favor of that? 

Mr. Lunveserc. No objection whatsoever. We will be happy to 
have that. 

Mr. Garmatz. For the gentleman’s benefit, I think yesterday we ar- 
rived at a figure of something like $1.71 an hour. 

Mr. Lunpeserc. That is right. 
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Mr. Maiiuiarp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrmMan. Mr. Robeson ? is 

Mr. Roseson. Would you mind telling me how many different 
agreements you have with operators? You have a so-called PMA 
agreement, and you have other agreements with other operators; do 
you not? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. Yes, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Roseson. What is the number of agreements you have to deal 
with ¢ 

Mr. Lunpeserc. Let me try to spell them out. 

Mr. Rosrson. I mean approximately. 

Mr. Lunpeserc. I would say about 15 to 20 different agreements 
with different operators. 

Mr. Roggson. With different operators? 

Mr. Lunpepere. Yes. 

Mr. Roseson. Do they all have the same termination date or dif- 
ferent dates? 

Mr. Lunprperc. They have the same termination date. No; the oil 
tankers have a different termination date. They have the 1st of Janu- 
ary. We have a 2-year contract with them. We have a 2-year agree- 
ment with them. 

Mr. Roseson. That is, all oil tanker agreements expire at the same 
time ¢ 

Mr. Lunpeperc. Yes. 

Mr. Roseson. And the others, the coastwise and oceangoing, are 
they the same or are they different? Iam wondering how many dif- 
ferent negotiations you had with different contracts ? 

Mr. Lunveserc. Well, on the dates, we have a January date with 
the tanker operators, and with the coastwise operators we have a Sep- 
tember 30 date, and with a few individual operators they more or less 
run into September. So we actually have about two different dates. 
The tanker people themselves asked to get that date. As a matter of 
fact, we changed it the last time to February instead of January be- 
cause the tanker people said, “Well, all the holidays, we don’t want to 
negotiate during the holidays. Why don’t we get together and start 
to negotiate in the month of January after all of this is over?” So 
we changed the date. That is how we got it there. 

Mr. Ropeson. Are the oceangoing contracts all September ? 

Mr. Lunpesera. That is the dry-cargo vessels. The tankers are 
also oceangoing. 

Mr. Roseson. But I mean other than tankers. 

Mr. Lunpepserc. Yes; they are September. 

Mr. Ropseson. The tankers are 2 years and the others are 3 years? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. The others are 1-year agreements with a 6-month 
wage review. That is ridiculous, of course, but that is the way they 
want it. 

Mr. Casry. That is the way they want it? 

_Mr. Lunpepere. I guess so. They put it in the agreements all the 
ume. 

a Roseson. I thought you said you had a 3-year contract some 
place ? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. No; we do not have. We have a 2-year contract 
with the tanker people and some of the small independent operators, 
and we have a 1-year agreement with the PMA. 
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Mr. Roprson. One vear ? 

Mr. Lunpesegs. Yes. But I also stated that I had offered an oper- 
ator a 5-year contract if he would go in and compete with Matson and 
take away that control that they have there. There should be 4 ships 
on the Hawaiian Island run and not 1. He has the green light by 
the Maritime Commission, but now the bankers have him stymied 
because the Matson Line is stepping in and stopping him from getting 
the money to get started with. 

Mr. Rosrson. I am not a lawyer 

Mr. Lunpeperc. I am glad that you are not a lawyer. 

Mr. Roreson. And TI am not a prosecuting attorney. I just want 
the information. It looks to me like the Merchant Marine is in a sad 
shape, and all of us have to do something to help it rather than hinder 
it. IT assume that is important to you, too. It has been suggested to us, 
or I have gotten the impression, that there were a lot of different con- 
tracts at different dates, that the contracts varied in their provisions, 
and were not similar for competing lines. Is that true or are there 
similar contracts with operators ? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. Well, if I understand your question right, the ex- 
piration date is on difierent dates and that creates what you may call 
competition between the unions; is that it ? 

Mr. Rosrson. I meant with your union, for instance, you say you 
have several contracts, and you finish a contract with one operator 
who is in competition with another and he comes up with one that 
may be different from the contract that the other fellow got. Or are 
they similar contracts? 

Mr. Lunpererc. As far as we are concerned, we treat them all alike. 
With some of the individual companies that we deal with, they want 
to handle their own labor problem. For instance, in the tanker indus- 
try, every contract is identical in all the companies, although we met 
with them separately. That is the funny part. They all want to have 
their own hands in the negotiations. They all wind up with the same 
agreement. We certainly could not go out and tell one tanker com- 
pany “You have to pay more than your competitor.” No; we have the 
standard agreements. 

Mr. Roneson. That is, there is no whipsaw that you use? 

Mr. Lunpepere. No, sir. 

Mr. Rozseson. Do you have contracts on the east coast ? 

Mr. Lunpesrre. Our affiliates here, Mr. Hall, has, I think, about 
90 contracts with the operators on the east coast. 

Mr. Rosrson. On the east coast ? 

Mr. Lunpepera. Yes. 

Mr. Roprson. Do they have different termination dates, too? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. I would rather leave that to Mr. Hall. That is his 
problem. He is more qualified than I am on that. 

The Cuarman. He is sitting right there. Let us get it connected 
here. 

Do you have different dates, Mr. Hall? 

Mr. Hau. We have the September 30 termination date. 

Mr. Rosrson. For all of your contracts of similar operations? 

Mr. Haut. That is correct. 

Mr. Roprson. And yours are in September, too, are they not? 

Mr. Lunpepere. Yes. 
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Mr. Roseson. The contracts that you have with the east-coast opera- 
tor and not necessarily the contracts that are there on the west coast, 
though? Do they not vary? 

Mr. Lunpesere. They are pretty much of the same pattern. We 
may have some difference due to the individual trade. We handle the 
Alaskan run and the coast run. Naturally, under those conditions 
they are a little different. But we discuss our problems between 
ourselves. 

Mr. Rornrson. Somebody suggested that maybe if the whole indus- 
try had a contract arrangement with the union and all knew what 
they were doing over the same period of time and knew what the agree- 
ments were, that might be helpful. I got the impression that there 
were a lot of different contracts that had different provisions and they 
pui some operators in better positions than other operators, and vice 
versa. Is that a situation or is that just what somebody imagines? 

Mr. Lunpepere. No, it is probably the situation. Here is what 
happens: You have the employers’ association the same as you have 
unions. It is my impression, although I may be wrong, that I think 
the employers’ association is just as oe as the A. F. of L., 
the CIO, and the maritime industry. I do not think they have any 
common grounds in negotiation whatsoever. They have diverse in- 

terests. You have passenger operations, tanker operations, and so on. 

It is true, I understand, that the CIO organizations in the field have 
a June 15 date. But the American Federation of Labor on a nation- 
wide scale has September 30, not only the unlicensed seamen, but the 
licensed, the AFL longshoremen, the Great Lakes, and so on. 

It is easy enough, I imagine, to whipsaw, as the shipowners cry so 
much about, but ‘that is due to their own weakness. I have alw ays 
told the shipow ners on the Pacific coast that, “You are an association. 
What they do on the east coast is none of my problems, and what the 
shipowners do is none of my problems. You deal with me according 
to the conditions that prevail on the Pacific coast. Otherwise, you 
wouldn’t have a Pacific coast association of shipowners. I will deal 
with you the way I think our members like to have a contract. 
Whether the CIO wants something else in another place is none of my 
concern. All I want you to do is when you sit down and meet with us 
is to negotiate a contract. If you 6 months thereafter negotiate a 
better contract with the CIO, that is too bad for me, because I will 
have an agreement that will run for 1 year or 2 years.” 

1 have never gone to a shipowner and told him, “Six months ago 
you gaveme this. Why did you give the CIO more?” 

Nobody can point a finger at me coming ~ asking the shipowners 
for a favor in the middle of the contract. I do not have the nerve to 
do it, and I do not want to be obligated in that way. I have a con- 
tract and if I wasn’t able to get what the CIO got 6 months afterward, 
that is my tough luck. 

Mr. Roseson. Do they come to you? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. A couple of times they come and offer it to me, to 
give it tome. I said I didn’t want it, I didn’t want charity. Many 
times that has happened. As a matter of fact, Mr. St. Sure told me 
that we could get 15 cents more a day on the w elfare plan if we wanted 
it. I said, “We will take that when we meet with you in negotiations. 
We don’t want it now.” 
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We could have had it 9 months ago. Why? Because they had given 
it to some other union. I didn’t ask Mr. Paul St. Sure; he offered it. 
I have not taken it yet. That was 9 months ago, and I have not taken 
the 15 cents a day. I don’t want any charity from the shipowners. 
I want to be able to sit down to the table and tell them. “Tliis is our 
proposition. When we settle the contract, fine. I like this contract, 
because if I don’t like it, I wouldn’t go back to the members of the 
Sailors Union and recommend that they accept it.” 

Once I accept it, it is too bad for me, if the contract runs for 2 
years, it is too bad for me if some other union meanwhile goes and 

ets a better contract. I do not worry about it. That is my tough 
uck. They don’t have to give me any more. I don’t go in and ask 
them for anything. I don’t want any charity from them. I don’t 
want any handouts in the middle of the contract. 

The shipowners are the ones doing the whipsawing, not us. If they 
listen to some creep who comes along the pike from another union 
and who says, “You give the Sailors Union so much; you should give 
it to me,” and if he is silly enough to give it to him, that is his tough 
luck. He should tell them cold turkey, “You have a contract. Live up 
to it.” 

Mr. Rosrson. Do your contracts carry no-strike provisions? 

Mr. Lunpesere. No lockout, no strike. 


Mr. Ropreson. Have you violated that contract on striking in spite 
of that? 


Mr. Lunpepera. No. 

Mr. Roseson. A provision of no strike does not always work out. 

Mr. Lunpepere. I would like the shipowners of the Pacific coast 
to bring into you factual information. What time did the Sailors 
Union violate the agreement, what time did they strike a certain ship, 
and what time did they do this. I categorically deny breaking the 
agreement once I sign it . 

On the 5 to 8 overtime dispute on the Pacific coast, we did not break 
our agreement whatsoever. I told Mr. St. Sure, “If you think we are 
breaking the agreement because we refuse to work overtime after 5 
o’clock at night, you haul me into court,” and I did that in the presence 
of 20 witnesses, and he said, “You are not violating the agreement.” 

I don’t believe in violating the agreement. Our organization has a 
matter of principle, established long before I became head of the 
organization, and the same conditions prevail in our affiliate organiza- 
tion on the east coast, that we do not believe in breaking the agree- 
ment once we sign it and deliver it, whether it is good, bad, or in- 
different. Of course there are instances where some crew laying in a 
port might try to get themselves a little extra tomato juice, or so forth, 
and try to put the pressure on. As soon as it is brought to the union’s 
attention, it will be clamped down right away. 

Mr. Roseson. What about the job act, a job act for the union and a 
job act for your own hook? 

Mr. Lunpesera. No job act as I explained. After 1934 and up to 
1937, the Sailors Union was probably the most guilty party of a job 
action in the maritime industry. I was then, at that particular time, 
one of the most active proponents of job action. I tied up probably 
more ships individually than any man on the Pacific coast in my 
capacity. Idid it for a specific purpose. Wehad noagreement. We 
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had no condition. The shipowners were gradually going to bypass 
usagain. They had everything settled with the longshoremen through 
the Government board, to give them a 6-hour day and we would not 
get anything. I said, “We have news for you, Brother. We will slug 
you until such time as you deal with us.” And we did slug them and 
they did deal with us. That is it. 

Mr. Ropgson. You are offering, as I understand, that there is oppor- 
tunity to work in some harmony and keep the ship sailings, as far as 
you are concerned ¢ 

Mr. Lunpeperc. Yes; since we signed the legitimate agreement with 
the operators and they put their “John Henry” down and we signed 
ours, we have made it a policy, and it is a publicly known policy on the 
Pacific coast. In spite of the fact that a lot of people do not like me 
they cannot say that I am breaking a contract. Even the toughest 
shipowners will say that, that the Sailors Union lives up to the con- 
tracts. I think our record is as good as anybody in the industry. 

Mr. Rogeson. Then the committee can count on you to keep the ships 
sailing ? 

Mr. Lunpepere. Yes, sir. Give us more ships to sail. We will sail 
the ships giventous. We will live up to our contracts. 

Mr. Rosrson. That is all. 

Mr. Casrty. Mr. Lundeberg, on this about more ships, I have heard it 
said that there are bulk cargoes on the west coast that could be moved 
in American-flag ships if some of these shipowners would start putting 
some money and capital into ships. In fact, recently you, yourself, 
have indicated that if they do put their money in, maybe the unions 
will put some money into the ships. 

Mr. Lunpeperc. Well, Mr. Casey, I had a discussion not so long 
ago about where I told some of the shipowners—we were sitting down 
and discussing some other problems—‘Why don’t you people get 
busy on this bulk carrier deal. Here are a lot of kinds of cargo going 
in and out of the Pacific coast, and we will make a deal with you 
so vou can operate them.” 

They admitted that there is all kinds of bulk cargo, thousands of 
tons going out, that we should have. 

This Panamanian Lines have it. 

They said, “We will doit.” You know, they always talk about going 
to do this. 

The chairman of the board happened to be the president of a 
national bank, Mr. Sullivan. I said, “You are a banker, Mr. Sullivan. 
How about financing the deal and maybe I can get the Sailors Union 
to start the work, and we will throw in a little of our money.” He 
said, “Maybe you have something.” 

Before I could invest the Sailors Union money, we are not a profit- 
making organization and we even had to change our constitution and 
get approval of the membership. But it was discussed in a light 
manner. 

Mr. Sullivan said, “Perhaps you have something.” 

It is mighty peculiar that the trend of cargoes today is big bulk, bulk 
ore. I would say about 50 million tons or maybe more of ore is 
coming in and stockpiling in this country. Lime is coming in and out 
of the country, gypsum is coming in and out this country. Coal and 
salt are coming in and out of this country. I notice there is no par- 
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ticular vessel built for that particular type of operation. There are 
only three vessels in operation. The Ore, Inc., and by the way, we 
give them a 5-year contract, they are operating on the Atlantic coast, 
but we happen to have the agreement with them. 

There are all kind of ships being built by American capital in 
foreign yards all over the world for bulk oil and bulk ore. 

T hey should be built in American yards and manned by American 
crews. There is going to be a terrific amount of that in the future. 

Mr. Casry. Have you endeavored to cooperate with them by giving 
them a long-term contract on the basis that they can operate those 
things profitably ? 

Mr. Lunpeserc. Absolutely. We sat down with the Ore, Inc., and 
I did not know the people from a bar of soap; they flew in from the 
East, and they said, “We don’t know you, Lundeberg, but we heard 
about you, and we understand your word is good.” 

I said, “What do you mean my word is good?” and they said, 
“W ell, we have a proposition for you. We are going to build some 
ships, remodeling some ships, and put in an ore run. We want a long- 
run contract, and we want stability, and we think you are the only 
man who can do it.” 

I said, “I am your man. Sit down and we will work out an agree- 
ment.” 

We worked out an agreement. We worked out the agreement. And 
next they said, “We want the 5-year contract.” And I said, “You 
will have it. I will recommend it to the membership and you can 
have it, with a 1-year wage review clause.” 

They have it and they are running steadily between Seven Island 
and Philadelphia 9 months out of the year with ore, and 3 months 
in the wintertime between Venezuela and Baltimore with oil. 

They converted the carriers. I never heard from those people since. 
Our east coast people handle it. But for 2 years now we have not had 
a dispute. They seem to be happy and we are happy. 

Mr. Casry. Have they asked for wage review / 

Mr. Lunprsere. No. 

Mr. Casry. You have never asked for it ? 

Mr. Lunvepsere. I haven’t asked them. 

Mr. Casey. Then it is only wages that comes up for consideration ? 

Mr. Lunpeperc. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, the contract is firm and binding for 
5 years, with the idea that you look at wages once a year? 

‘Mr. LunpeserG. That is right. 

The Cmarrman. And you are ready to negotiate further contracts 
of that type? 

Mr. Lunpesere. Certainly. 

Mr. Casry. What could possibly be in the minds of the shipowners 
that they ask for a wage review every 6 months / 

Mr. Le 'NDEBERG. Because some character down the pike comes up 
and says “I want a wage review every 6 months” and they probably 
give it to him. I told the shippers many times, “You people must be 
crazy. You meet one another on the streets in negotiations year in 
and year out, every 6 months and every 6 months. That is silly.” 

I think it is for an organization, if he cannot stabilize the wages 
on a year’s basis—well, we don’t need it. It is not the major principle. 
It is lack of common, g good sense. That is w hat it is. 
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Mr. Casry. Do they ever hope to get any reductions? 

Mr. Lunpepere. I don’t know. With the tanker operators we have 
a l-year wage review with them, and a 1-year wage review on a 2-year 
contract. That works out satisfactorily. 

Mr. Casry. As a mutter of fact, what we really need in this indus- 
try now is some stability and it can only be gotten by lengthening the 
terms of the contract and lengthening the terms of the wage review 
to only a year 

Mr. Camel I certainly agree with you, and on the wage review. 
As far as the American Federation of Seamen we are in a good posi- 
tion to extend a contract, providing the shipowners are legitimate 
and do not pull capers in between, like the PMA does. 

Mr. Casey. You have the 15-day clause to take care of that. 

Mr. LunpeperG. We didn’t use it. 

Mr. Casry. No, but vou have it. 

Mr. Lunpeserc. You know, you do not put things in an agreement 
unless there is a reason for it. The reason is very obvious. They 
must learn to live up to their word. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman, this is out of order, but Mr. Lundeberg 
referred to the Monday holidays. I think that is my bill that he is 
talking about. I would like to ask him a question or two. 

[ do have a bill which would provide that the nationally known 
holidays which do not have religious significance come on a Monday 
instead of on the calendar day which might be in the middle of the 
week. New Year's Day. the first Monday in January; Washington’s 
Birthday, the third Monday in February; Declaration Day, the last 
Monday in May: the Fourth of July the first Monday in July; Labor 
Day as it is; Veterans’ Day, the second Monday in November, and 
Thanksgiving the last Monday. I think New Year’s and Thanksgiv- 
ing are likely to be eliminated as possibilities. 

Would not that way of celebrating holidays be good so far as your 
industry is concerned / 

Mr. Lunpepere. Absolutely. We like that very much, because that 
gives us 3 days, if we are ashore. If the ship happens to be in port 
that gives us 3 days. 

Mr. Ray. Does it not produce a saving and other advantages not to 
have to shut up and open up again during the middle of the week? 

Mr. Lunprserc. Well, a ship, of course, has its steam kept on all the 
time. The plant must be going for sanitary reason, lights, so forth, 
and facilities. Of necessity, you must have someone on the ship at all 
times. It would not be any saving. exactly. Particularly the Pacific 
coast shipowners, they seem to be unable to operate the ship unless they 
work at nights or on holidays. Everyone else seems to get along, but 
you can drive on the San Francisco waterfront on a Sunday morning 
and see the foreign ships not working, but if you see an American ship 
they have the booms over the side, and the men working. That is the 
only place that they will be working on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Ray. I take it. though, that you are in favor of the proposal ? 

Mr. Lunpepera. Yes, sir, we are. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you, Mr. Lundeberg. You made a splendid 
witness, and we appreciate your coming here and giving us your advice 
to the committee. 
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Mr. Lunpeserc. Before I close, I want to thank the chairman, the 
Congressmen, and the counsel for the courteous treatment you have 
given me on behalf of my organization. 

We certainly have taken up a lot of your time. We certainly got 
a good hearing, a square hearing, and I am happy to have been able 
to come here to see you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. I appreciate your expression. I am 
sure the committee does also. 

Let me ask you one question, Mr. Lundeberg. Do you think any 
good will come out of these hearings? 

Mr. Lunpeverc. Yes;I think so. You have here quite a lot of deci- 
sions that affect this industry, and I think it is a good thing to have it 
out inthe open. I think you are doing a splendid job. 

The CuHarrmMan. That is the idea of it, to bring it all right up on top 
of the table. That is the purpose. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Lundeberg, just to clear the record, someone ap- 
peared here as a witness and stated that because of a washing machine 
breaking down on a ship, the ship was held up, and when the company 
wanted to get a certain washing machine, they said, “No; it had to be 
this washing machine.” Is that possible? 

Mr. Lunpererc. I do not know. It was not in our organization. 
I heard about it or I read about it. I think it is absolutely ridiculous 
if such wasthecase. It might have been the case, that somebody tried 
todothat. Butif the shipowners were so silly, then they ought to buy 
them a dozen. 

Mr. Byrne. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you again. 

Mr. Hall, would you give your full name and background, please ? 


STATEMENT OF PAUL HALL, SECRETARY-TREASURER, SEAFARERS 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, ATLANTIC AND GULF DISTRICT, 
A. F. OF L. 


Mr. Harti. My name is Paul Hall. I am the secretary-treasurer, 
Seafarers International Union, Atlantic and Gulf District, AFL. 

The jurisdiction of the men I represent covers the Atlantic and gulf 
coast based operators and consists of unlicensed seagoing personnel. 

Before going into this report, I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion to you and to the members of the committee on the manner in 
which you conducted yourselves in the matter of this 50-50 fight. 
I might say when we got the news, the seamen were delighted, because 
undoubtedly your action continues many of their livings. I know if 
this continues to be an issue, as it promises to be, evidently, in the Sen- 
ate, that I am thankful that you gentlemen will continue your same 
action, which will also be appreciated by the seamen, and the ship- 
owners, too. 

The Cuamman. We are interested in the whole industry. There is 
no segment of it that we are not interested in. 

I might s say this, since you mentioned that subject. The manner in 
which this effort is being made now is more serious, in my opinion, than 
it has been in any ot her time. So I think you, industry, and all hands 
concerned with it should not let down your effort to protect what you 
have so far. 

Mr. Harty. We certainly will not. 
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Mr. Chairman, we have heard a lot of testimony here. I was not 
able to read all of it, but it is pretty evident from thé record and the 
testimony given here that the maritime industry is in a pretty lousy 
condition, and that, I think, is putting it very mildly. 

In my opinion, this can be attributable to a lot of causes which I 
would like to go into a little later in my report. I would like to deal 
very briefly, if I might, although I am not located in that area, with 
the west coast. 

I think the truth of the matter is, when you fellows read this record, 
and in any event you fellows will be the jury, you will be the guy- 
that come out with a report—that is the way I understand Congress 
and committees work—I think when the testimony is read, if you dis- 
miss from that testimony all the personalties, and all the arguments 
between the so-called ILWU and the sailors union on the west coast, 
all the difference of opinion in the Lundeberg versus Bridges fight, 
I think you have to come to one conclusion, or at least this is my 
opinion, that the record here indicates to me, at least, aside from all 
the opinion, the actual facts in this record indicate, that the sailors 
union on the west coast has been abused considerably. 

The record shows here for many, many years, and I am not here 
waving a flag—I do not believe in that—nor am I here to bait the 
Commiues—I do not believe in that, either—but I think in cold-blooded 
print the record will indicate, that on the west coast the sailors union 
who have been the spearhead of the American maritime labor, and 
fighting the Communist Party, at a time when, if it had not been for 
the sailors union, the Communist Party would have controlled this 
complete industry, top to bottom, without a question of a doubt, in 
the process of that fight over the years they have been mistreated 
in many ways, beaten and many of them killed by the Commies, as 
far as that is concerned. 

In the process what added to the sailors union problems were other 
things. For example, it is very evident from the testimony here, and I 
am only a sailor with 8 big grades in schools, and not a lawyer, that 
one thing is certain, that on the west coast the shipowners as repre- 
sented in PMA are an absolute shackled captive of Harry Bridges. 
I think the record will indicate that even when you dismiss from the 
record the personal opinions. And that resulted in another great 
problem for the sailors union, because the record also will indicate 
very clearly that Bridges, and the capture of PMA, if you please, 
of the PMA, has not only used physical force on the waterfront level 
but has in fact used the shipowner, the subsidized shipowner, as a 
weapon to beat the sailors union ov er the head with. 

In facing back, maybe the manners of the sailors union or the man- 
ners of Lundeberg, for that matter, might not have been nice. And 
some of the actions of the sailors union might not by some people 
have been considered very nice. But on the front that they were 
fighting the Commies on, and also to be blunt the tools of the Commies, 

the shipowners, they had to fight the best fight they could. 

It happens that we have ood labor relations in our area, and I am 
going to prove that in this record. We have ver y good relations. In 
spite of all of these things that you have hea rd, there is a section 
of this industry where good labor-management relationships do exist. 

I might say this: It is not necessarily in the small fraction, either. 
The people with whom we deal represent considerably more tonnage 
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and employees than the PMA itself does. I might also say on the 
same matter that one of the reasons that we have gotten along with 
the boss, and this is contradictory to some opinions that you may have 
heard, is that we are very honest in telling you that we, a number of 
pone ago, adopted the so-called Lundeberg attitude, and the Lunde- 

rg attitude was one of responsibility, that when we signed an agree- 
ment, we didn’t care how much we hurt, how much we bled, how much 
we sweated, but we lived up to that agreement. 

At one time, when many of our people were younger and breaking 
into this business many years ago, we were not always responsible 
people. But in our associations with Lundeberg, by watching him 
operate his organization and in his teachings to us, we found that his 
attitude was a correct attitude, to be a man of your word, and be 
honest in your deliberations and in your settlements. 

That is the basis upon which all of our labor relations are built. I 
am sure if it were not for this complicated situation on the west 
coast of the PMA being the tool of management, that if Lundeberg 
were able to deal—and I am not here to speak for Lundeberg but I do 
have an opinion, and I am a seaman in the same field as Lundeberg, 
and I know these things—if Lundeberg were free to deal with the 
management groups on the west coast, man to man, as he puts it, eye to 
eye, across that table, you would see the same solid relations on the 
PMA as we have on the east coast because our relations are based on 
Lundeberg’s philosophy. But as long as they have a political associa- 
tion such as the PMA, where Lundeberg cannot talk to a top manage- 
ment man without being accused of having sneak deals, then it is my 
humble opinion, for what it may be worth, you will not have decent 
labor relations on the west coast. 

That, in my book, is part of the whole industry’s relationship prob- 
lem. 

You know, the whole manner or the cause for which they were first 
set up was a good reason. They had a good, solid reason for being 
created, and they have a good legitimate reason for staying in exist- 
ence. But in this case they did not stick to the issue. I do not have 
to quote the record here. The record you can read for yourself. They 
have been so politicalized among management they have been so di- 
vided in their different beliefs and attitudes, subsidized groups as 
applied to independent groups, they have brought in total outsiders. 

T have nothing against outsiders. We all have to make a living in 
our own particular craft. And I am not here to blast any individual. 
But here in what we regard as a most complex industry, a tough 
industry, even when you know it is rough, what does management do? 
They bring in at so many thousands a year a so-called expert, and 
they sit him on top with authority to bargain and speak, not only for 
one company, but companies representing hundreds and hundreds of 
millions of dollars, if you please, and that man never sailed a day in 
his life and never had a day in this industry. 

How ridiculous can you get? 

I am not a smart fellow, but if I had a hundred million dollars to 
tie up in a business, and I was in this business myself, I would not hire 
a ribbon clerk or a tin-smith clerk to come in and make decisions that 
will wipe me out of business because of his lack of knowledge. For 
the life of me, I cannot follow big business, in this case, bringing in 


people who are absolutely not equipped to handle even the smallest 
day-to-day problems. 
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Mr. Chairman, not to bang your ear here, but there is a theory about 
labor relations that does exist in various places in this country. There 
is a place for the labor relations expert, the guy who makes the 
statistical studies and says “They are all to go here” or “They all go 
there.” And to catalog everybody. But if anybody can tell me in 
this maritime industry ‘that that is possible, then I will tell him that 
he is very, very wrong, or I have not had the experience that I think. 

To really handle the problems of maritime and maritime labor as 
applies to management, you need the best that the industry itself can 
produce, and not some guy that you pull in from some other business. 

I think for that reason you are always going to have bad troubles in 
that particular section, and, yes, for that matter on the east coast, 
too, so long as they insist upon bringing in hot-shot experts. 

Again, not to personalize or to character assassinate; I am not here 
for that nor do I believe in that, but that is the flat truth of the matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to state for the record my personal 
belief about these laws that you have proposed. I am not going to 
submit for the record a long legal brief because, as Lundeberg, I 
probably couldn't pronounce all the words anyhow, and I would not 
know what it meant. 

We have a lot of lawyers working for us, and I could have come 
in here with a very long brief. But I am sure you are going to have 
a lot of good, expert briefs in this report. 

I do not think 1 or 10 more will make a lot of difference. 

But as a working seaman, a man whose job it is to deal with bosses 
and represent seamen, I would like to make my observations on, first 
of all, the United States Board for Settlement of Maritime Labor 
Disputes. 

It appears to me very obvious, first of all, about this particular law, 
that it duplicates many of the existing agencies. So I do not under- 
stand why there is the necessity, therefore, for more agencies simply to 
duplic ate what is being done. 

To me it is not ver Vv saving and it just creates one more bureau on 
top of several other bureaus or one more law on top of several other 
laws. The main thing is that it would interfere with free collective 
bargaining. I think that is a bad situation, whenever a man who 
has got money tied up in a business cannot deal with the problems 
of that business with the people who work for him. I just do not 
believe in it. 

If I were a man, again I say, who was in private business, if I ever 
got left any dough or found enough dough, to go in business, I do 
not want anybody interfering with me, where T am protecting my 

capital, the capital I worked for all my life, not anybody coming in 
and telling me what to do with my business. 

Another thing is that it puts Government itself right in the middle 
of collective bargaining. Being a trade unionist, I just do not believe 
that is the proper way to run things. I think that the less Government 
you have in anything the better off you are. The less Government 
is the best Gov ernment, at least in my books. 

T have dealt with various Government agencies and I have respect 
for them, but in many instances they are not operating under the 
pressure of the business of the day. They are sitting in some place 
where they don’t feel the heat of the wolf on their back, o r they are 
not equipped. 
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There are many reasons aside from the so-called pure trade-union 
theory, of being opposed to Government intervention that enter my 
feeling on this matter. To me it is not efficient, in other words. 

There is a point more than that, too. You see, what this law would 
do, in my opinion, and I am not an expert, is you are trying to govern 
to corerct a bad situation. That is what you are talking about. Well, 
you know, it is against the law for a guy to run down the street in 
an automobile and hit another guy. But you do not make a law to 
bar all the automobiles off the street to take care of him. 

Another point: 'There are parts of this industry where there are good 
labor relations and that is the part I am speaking for here now. This 
law certainly would not improve our conditions or labor relations. It 
would just make them worse. I could go on and on and give you 
many reasons, Mr. Chairman, but I think that pretty well covers my 
personal attitude, not as a lawyer trying to make a legal brief, but just 
as a guy who works every day in the problems of labor-management 
relationships, and the problems of running ships and keeping them 
sailing on time. 

On the question of labor relationships, Mr. Chairman, I know from 
talking with various bosses, and I know I can talk with the bosses on 
the east coast without being accused of making deals, and none of them 
have been requested to appear before this committee. I do not know 
why. You probably do. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Lee was here. 

Mr. Haux. Mr. Lee, Congressman Dorn, we do not do business with 
that particular company. We do business with a different section 
of the industry on the east coast. I am referring to that group of 
operators with whom we do business. 

The Cuatrman. Who are they ? 

Mr. Hatt. There is Waterman, Isthmian, Alcoa, Calmar, Cities 
Service—there are about 90 of them. I can name them all. I can 
submit it for the record, if you like. 

Mr. Casey. I think we know who the companies are. 

I might say there was not an attempt not to include them as wit- 
nesses here, but we will ask them to submit a statement for the record | 
on the basis of their views. It was only a question of trying to elim- 
inate, where we could, witnesses in order to close these hearings be- 
fore the Congress goeshome. That isall. 

Mr. Hari. Mr. Counsel, one of the men that acts as chairman of a 
committee that we work with told me that he was asked in the name 
of all of those management people to submit his point of view as to 
the labor relations that existed between his union and the operators, 
to submit it for the record. 

He also tells me he was not asked in this request to state a position 
as anplies to these proposed laws. 

Mr. Casey. We will ask him that. Is that Mr. Pennington? 

Mr. Harz. Mr. Pennington? No, we don’t deal with Mr. Penning- 
ton directly. 

Mr. Casey. Who was it? 

Mr. Hatz. Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Harrison? 

Mr. Hau. Yes. 

I might point out to you, in dealing with Mr. Pennington, a fine, 
decent American, he has been on the east coast for a few months, he 
has no fundamental knowledge of the labor relations, 
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I would suggest to you, Counsel, not telling you what your business 
is, if you are going to deal with that particular section, to make your- 
self acquainted with long-time operators in that field. Mr. Penning- 
ton is not. 

Mr. Casey. We will certainly ask Mr. Pennington to submit his 
views, not only on this but on other points. 

Mr. Hau. I did not want to get off that subject, but I wanted to 
make that point. 

The CuHamrman. We had Grace here. 

Mr. Hat. We do not do business with them. 

The Cuarrman. And Moore-McCormack. 

Mr. Hay. We do not do business with that company. 

The east coast jurisdiction is not the same as the west coast. On 
the west coast you have the operators doing things with one union. 
But on the east coast there are two competing unions, the National 
Union CIO and ourselves, the Atlantic and Gulf District, whom I am 
here representing. 

With the thought in mind, Mr. Chairman, that you had not, evi- 
dently in good reason, asked any of our operators to come in and 
express their point of view, I took the liberty of wiring each of our 
bosses. I might say this is not a rigged wire. I sent it Saturday, 
the same day I left for Washington. I wanted an honest reaction 
from them. 


We have some honest operators and I am sure this will be their 
honest opinion. 


I have been requested to appear before the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries on Tuesday, July 12, at 10 a. m., to state our organiza- 
tion’s position on the proposed bill to establish a Federal board with regulatory 
power over collective bargaining and contractual relationships of maritime. 
To my knowledge, no shipowner having contractual relations with this organiza- 
tion has been called to appear before the committee in person for the purpose of 
expressing their viewpoints on these legislative proposals or on their experience 
in labor relations with the SIU. 

I would therefore be interested in your answers to the following questions: 

1. Has the SIU directly or indirectly caused or threatened to cause any illegal 
work stoppages in your company in the past 5 years? 

2. Is the present labor relations machinery and the methods of handling con- 
tract grievances and disputes satisfactory to your company? 

3. Do you think there is any need for creating additional Government ap- 
paratus to govern contractual relationships between your company and our 
union? 

Request you send immediate reply to Paul Hall, secretary-treasurer, Seafarers 
International Union, Atlantic and Gulf District, care of the Harrington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


I would like to read them, with your permission. I would like to 
say that in my opinion this represents their honest feeling. We are 
not particularly happy with all of their feelings, but that is how this 
works. 


Your wire of the 9th, we are most pleased with the cooperative and harmo- 
nious relations which we have enjoyed with all officers of your organization in 
satisfactorily settling grievances and disputes on the spot, with no work stop- 
pages since the inception with our company 4% years ago. 

While seeing no need at this time for a governmental agency to “govern con- 
tractual relationships” between us, we firmly believe that all maritime unions 
as well as all shipowners must recognize and agree on the urgent necessity of 
stabilizing labor relations throughout our incustry in a practical manner, and 
in view of the continuing rise in operating costs which threatens the future of 
the American merchant marine. 
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We are confident your appearance before this committee will lend much to 
proper consideration of proposed legislation. 


BLOOMFIELD STEAMSHIP Co. 
These are all addressed to me at this address. 


Regarding your telegram, first question: No work stoppages. 
2. Labor relations have been satisfactory. 
3. On the Government legislation, no. 


CONSTRUCTION AGGREGATES CORP. 





Regarding your telegram of July 10, first, there have been no illegal work 
stoppages by the SIU in respect to this company during the past 5 years. How- 
ever, there have been threats of work stoppages by refusal of crews to sign 
articles as a result of disagreement. 

2. The present labor-relations machinery as contemplated and stipulated in 
the contract is entirely satisfactory to this company. We feel that the SIU has 
made an honest effort to abide by the provisions of the contract. It has been 
many years since the company or the union has had to invoke the use of machin- 
ery for the settlement of grievances and disputes, and the only specific method 
providing for the handling of grievances and disputes is contained in the provi- 
sions of the contract. 

3. This company’s experience with existing governmental machinery govern- 
ing contractual relations between companies and unions has been practically nil, 
and we therefore hesitate to express an opinion as to the needs of, or disadvan- 
tages which might flow from, additional legislation in this regard. 

Mr. Chairman, you will notice in there he said he has been threatened 
in the fact that some crews may have refused to sign on, Without 
going into that and explaining to that what was the final result, other 
companies make the same point, and they take care of that in their 
telegrams as the recezd will show. 

I will not elaborate on that, but let the entire record speak for 
itself. 

The Coarrman. Who was that from, the last telegram ? 

Mr. Hay. Mississippi Steamship Co. 

The CHatrMAN. They are in New Orleans? 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir. Bloomfield was at Houston, and on Construc- 
tion the home office is in Chicago although they work out of New 


York. 


In response to your telegram of July 9, first, other than the infrequent threat 
of crews to refuse to sign on, there have been no work stoppages of conse- 
quence in the last 5 years. SIU has always given prompt attention to and 
brought to a fast conclusion the infrequent situations above referred to. 

2. We believe that the basic machinery for handling grievances is satisfactory. 
3. As far as we are concerned, we can see no need for legislation which 
puts the Government between management and labor. However, if, in the in- 
terest of overall stability, legislation is needed, we would, of course, consider 
it. We do not believe, however, that there is any substitute for a fair and rea- 
sonable contract, fairly and reasonably administered on the basis of good faith 
and decency. 

SEAs SHIPPING Co.—THE Rosin LINE. 

They point out, Mr. Chairman, to go back to the other thing that, yes, 
there are times when some of our crews, as Harry Lundeberg said, 
will say, “Listen, we will either get this or get that.” 

You can never take out of the relations between management and la- 
bor some individual along the line who will get out of line once in a 
while and go outside of an agreement. However, you can do this, once 
this does happen: Whose ever side he is on notifies the other side. 


If you do not tell them about it, the other side does not know, isn’t 
that true? 
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Once you know about it, then you proceed. As this telegram tells 
us, once they tell us that some of our boys are out of line, we proceed 
fast and do not fool around. 


We have your telegram of July 9 requesting our answers to three questions 
relating to labor relations and labor relations machinery. Answering your 
questions in reverse order, we do not think, in answer to question 3, there is any 
need for creating any additional governmental apparatus to govern contract 
relations between our company and your union. 

In answer to your question 2, we believe that the present labor relations 
machinery and the methods of handling contract grievances and disputes are 
satisfactory, due largely to our ability to sit down with union representatives 
and, in a give-and-take procedure, settle grievances. 

Honesty requires us to answer your first question in the affirmative for there 
have been repeated threats to cause illegal work stoppages on our vessels arriv- 
ing out of phoney grievances which in some instances we are advised were in- 
spired by union representatives. Had you limited your first question to the last 
year, we would have answered in the negative. Our relations with the SIU 
otherwise have been pleasant and cordial. 


Signed by Calmar Steamship Co., which I must say is a very rough 
outfit in any event. But the important thing is, here, again, they say 
that some of our guys will say, “You will do this or else,” but they 
point out that through collective bargaining, when they call that to 
our attention, we settle it. 


To the best of my knowledge, no one from this company has been requested to 
appear before the committee. Representatives of this company have axamined 
the proposed bill to amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. At this time these 
company representatives are opposed to the passage of this bill since it appears 
to be unnecessary and cannot see how this proposed bill would in any way im- 
prove collective bargaining with maritime unions 

Cities Service Oil Co. 

Mr. Chairman, this we are proud of, because before that company 
was organized we had a 5-year campaign in there that wound up final- 
ly ina hearing before the United States Senate Labor Committee. It 
was a rough and tough campaign. People said we could not live to- 
gether because there had been some hard feelings between us in that 
organizing drive. But once we established a contractual relationship, 
even with such a rough bunch of individuals, they have found and we 
have found that we can live happily together. They have never had 
a stoppage and we get along well. 


We have your telegram of July 9 requesting our answer to the three questions 
relating to labor relations and labor relations machinery. 

Answering the questions in reverse, we do not think, in answer to your ques- 
tion 3, that there is any need for creating any additional apparatus to govern 
contract relationships between our companies and your union. 

In answer to your question 2, we believe that present labor relations machinery 
and the methods of handling contract grievances and disputes are satisfactory, 
due largely to our ability to sit down with union representatives and in a give- 
and-take procedure settle grievances. 

Honesty requires us to answer your first question in the affirmative because 
there have been repeated threats to cause illegal work stoppages on our vessel 
during the past 5 years, and within even the last year. Such threats are of local 
origin and have to do with the insistence of local agents that we accept from 
your union men whom experience has shown are incapable of performing or who 
are unwilling to perform the duties required of them aboard our vessel. Our 
relations with the SIU otherwise have been pleasant and cordial. 


Mr. Chairman, that simply means that here again they say, the same 
overall parent corporation, that we are trying to press them on the em- 
ployment of people, which isa very routine argument between manage- 
ment and labor in this industry. But there are contract terms that 
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provide for the settlement of those issues. In any event, it is important 
in my opinion, while he raises that issue, to note that he says we have 
wonderful relations where we should have them, and we have never 
had any stoppages or anything of that nature. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hall, I must interrupt you at this point. We 
have just had a quorum call on the floor of the House. I appreciate 
the telegrams and I want them all in the record. But the proposal 
is only to take care of situations where the union and management 
cannot take care of them themselves. The proposal does not try to 
improve relations that are already satisfactory. But, nevertheless, 
I know you are proud of the telegrams you have received and I want 
them in the record. 

This is not to preserve a relationship, but it is to settle relations 
which cannot be straightened out or settled. 

We will take a recess now until 2:30 p. m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:53 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2:30 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTER RECESS 


(The committee reconvened at 2:40 p. m., pursuant to recess.) 
The CuatrrmMan. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Hall, you may resume your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL HALI—Resumed 


Mr. Hatu. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take any more of the 
committee’s time than necessary. I would like to submit the rest of 
these wires, which are pretty much in the same tenor, to the recorder, 
and at his leisure he can put them in, and I will ask him to give them 
back to us a little later on. 

The Cuairman. That will be done according to your request. 

(The telegrams referred to were filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Hatt. I point out again that these wires represent tonnage and 
personnel involving considerably more personnel than is involved in 
the labor relations, for example, that the PMA conducts on the west 
coast. I think before getting off the question of labor relations as 
such, I should describe very briefly to you our method of handling 
contractual disputes. 

We too had our experience with associations back some 10 years ago, 
and we found that in associations where there are—you gentlemen 
present who are lawyers will excuse me for saying there are too 
many lawyers present and too many people outside of the industry, 
that invariably we became bogged down. You need attorneys in 
these matters on legal affairs, but when you get into the matter of talk- 
ing about sailors’ overtime beef, then you become very legalistic. We 
expressed the opinion we didn’t like to work with an association and, 
as a result of various arguments and friendly talks, the association 
was disbanded. 

Then we started doing business with all the bosses on an individual 
basis. 

In the meantime our organization was growing. At the start of 
the time to which I am referring, we had under agreement maybe 12 
companies. Later, when we represented 60 and 70 and 80 companies, 
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it became a physical problem. Then we changed our tactics in nego- 
tiations with the full knowledge and consent of the boss. We sug- 
gested that when we opened our agreement for any reason, termina- 
tion or otherwise, we call an informal meeting, and that the union pre- 
sent its point of view on any particular problem, or vice versa if the 
company called such a meeting and they had a problem. We would 
have a general discussion among both sides, with all people repre- 
sented who wanted to be represented. We would present our point of 
view. They would present theirs. Then we would both go home. 

At that time the union would boil its comn iittee down to a very 
small committee, and management would boil its to a small com- 
mittee, generally having in that committee representation from each 
of the various ‘types of trades, whether it be coastal, intercoastal, 
foreign, some passenger, freight, subsidized, nonsubsidized. 

Then we would go and meet with the particular committee in an 
unofficial capacity, so to speak. We would then attempt to negotiate 
an agreement which both sides thought was fair, but with the thorough 
understanding that whatever we reached across that table was not 
binding on either party until the two following things had been done: 

First, that the union membership had a 60-day period in which to 
ratify that agreement, which is the term in all of our collective- 
bargaining agreements. 

Second, that this particular agreement was not binding on any 
boss—as a matter of fact, even those bosses on the committee could not 
bind their own companies for which they worked—but instead, after 
we had developed this pattern, then the union would go in and sign 
or renegotiate terms which were not acceptable before signing with 

ach of these participating companies. 

That allowed us the personal touch. It made that contract the 
responsibility of the individual boss. Yet, if the boss had a particular 
problem which was not an industry problem, it allowed us then the 
opportunity to give him relief on his particular problem or vice versa. 

We found it to be very successful. We think that that system of 
labor relations is the real answer to the situation in the maritime 
industry, understanding, of course 

Mr. Garmatz. By “bosses,” you mean in this case the shipowners? 

Mr. Hatt. When any of us refer to the “boss,” we are always talk- 
ing about the shipowner. 

The main thing to remember in any event, however, whether it is the 
PMA, AMMI sy stem or whether it is the informal system that we use, 
it doesn’t mean one single thing unless there is good faith on both 
sides. All the associations, all the institutes and all the laws don’t 
mean a thing unless you have good faith. 

An example that right now is in existence. You talk about adding 
more laws. That is the particular matter to which I am directing my 
remarks. There is in effect today along the i ts and on board ships 
various laws. For example, there is the National Labor Relations 
Board law. There are various State acts which, of course, in many 
cases do not affect our people, but in some local instances they do. In 
addition to that, for example, in New York Harbor you have a very 
lousy labor relations system, and where the management has paralleled 
the Bridges situation with PMA on the west coast by their relation- 
ship with certain elements of the mob and the underworld in New 
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York, which I will not go into here. I don’t think it is the proper 
place. 

In any event, that particular situation is of such nature that it is 
very, very bad. 

We found in our experience, just to boil it down, Mr. Chairman, and 
to brief this as much as I can, that where they have bad labor rela- 
tions in New York as compared to Frisco, adding another law didn’t 
answer that problem. The States of New York and New Jersey set 
up a bistate compact and it was endorsed by the House in Congress, 
which gave it Federal blessing. This was supposed to create a back- 
or ound of policing the harbor and giving a certain atmosphere to labor 
relations. That is the second law. 

This isn’t like some laws. This a police law. They can put you 
in jail for breaking it. It is not a civil law. 

In spite of that, they still don’t have the proper labor relations. 

There are two major laws, at least, affecting maritime workers, the 
same group of workers that you are talking about. 

What is to be your answer? Are you going to give them still an- 
other law? I pr redict. if you do and you “follow the same theory, by 
a lack of competency and intelligence on the part of management, you 
will find after a short period th: at is not enough, either, and somebody 
will say, “Give us another law.” You could just go on and on and on. 

Laws never make good labor relations, and don’t let anybody kid 
vou. The fundamental need of this industry is good labor relations. 
T refer only to maritime, because I am only a seaman and am not 
familiar with other industries, but at no time in the history of the 
maritime movement have laws ever caused good labor relations. As 
a matter of fact, it would be a lot either if there were no laws. 

Mr. C hairman, that is pretty much how I feel on this particular is- 
sue as the representative of a number of seamen. 

T would like now to go on to the next piece of proposed legislation 
that you have referred to in this committee. 

Mr. Garmarz. You were talking about labor relations in New York 
probably relative to the longshoremen, and so forth. What is the 
situation in the other ports outside of New York? 

Mr. Haux. They rank from very bad to very good. For example, 
Congressman, you come from Pennsylvania 

Mr. Garmatz. Maryland. 

Mr. Hatz. Maryland, that is right. Pardon me. 

Let’s take the port of Phil: adelphi: ie 

Mr. Garmarz. Let us take the port of Baltimore. 

Mr. Hatz. We will go to Baltimore in just a moment. As long as 
I mentioned Philadelphia, Philadelphia is a port which gets along 
very, Very well for some period of time with good, solid produc tion 
and evidently conditions that are satisfactory ‘to the worker. Then 
some little thing will come along that will blow it up. We have ap- 
pointed there an impartial arbiter. I am probably out of order in dis- 
cussing other unions’ problems. I don’t want to, but you have asked 
the question and I will try to give you what knowledge Ihave. They 
appointed an official arbiter, Father Conley, whom T have never seen 
in person, but from the background of the guy and from his reputa- 
tion, in my book he is a very smart and very fair fellow. In most 

‘ases his arbitration has led to a pretty good, solid port production : 
but there have been instances where certain of the union people, aggra- 
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vated by certain bad elements in management—it is not one-way— 
have not entirely gone along with the proposition of submission to 
= jitration of issues which, in my opinion, it probably would have 
been better to do. That is Phil: adelphis L. 

In Baltimore, in the longshore situation it is a fine port. It has 
good production rates. You have a good, steady labor situation in 
that port. Asa matter of fact, I think that in many instances, if not 
all, Baltimore really could be a model for many, many ports on the 
east and gulf coasts. That is only my personal opinion. 

Mr. Garacatz. I might say it is not only your personal opinion, I 
think it is recognized that they do have good relations there. It 
has been set up somewhat as a model. 

Mr. Casey. Do you have any thought on Boston ? 

Mr. Hau. Boston, yes. In the port of Boston in the longshore end, 
it is my Opinion tlfat because of the lack of a proper shoreside relation- 
ship between labor and management, they have succeeded, between 
the two, in pretty much killing the port of Boston. Ithink if you look 
back in the records—again I don’t pose as an expert on this matter. I 
only know what generally is contained in sailors’ agreements, and 
that limits my knowledge. But I have been in and out of these 
ports. I know many of the people involved. I know some of the 
conditions. Between the two opposing factions in Boston, which at 
one time was a big coastwise port and a big deep sea port, speaking 
in terms of tonnage production, it is now just finished, no good at all. 

In my talks with the bosses, for example, I talked to a “number of 
them who would just rather bypass Boston and the possible business 
they could get out of Boston rather than to go in there. I think it is 
too bad, too, but in any event that is something that you gentlemen will 
be wor king on, and I would say in all fairness to the longshoremen 
in all these ports, in my opinion the blame is not certainly on their 
shoulders. I think in the final analysis it goes back again to the 
question of labor relations. 

In my opinion there is proper machinery on paper, but to my 
personal experience it never has been applied properly. They go 
through these committees and layers of committees and procedure, 
and formal procedure at that; and by the time you know you can get 
relief you can die. 

If you will indulge me for one moment, I would like to give a very 
simple parallel which at least I think fits the occasion. I once saw 
a play called A Flag Is Born, which was the story of the trials and 
tribulations of the Jewish race. T recall that in that play the main 
character of that play, the old Jew, was appealing to the courts of 
the world, made up of all the nations, for relief for his people. The 
Englishman was presiding and the Jew told him, “You know my 
people are bleeding, they are dying, they are perishing in the dun- 
geons. We want relief. You are the decent people. You are the law 
and order of the world. Give us some relief.” 

The Englishman told him, “T tell you what we will do. We will 
put you on the agenda and at the proper time we will take it up. 

The old Jew said, “I have been on that agenda for hundreds of 
vears, and we are still going to the dungeon and we are still 
bleeding.” 

The parallel to that: Sure they have grievance proc ‘edure in many 
of these agreements, and they can theoretically say, “This is how you 
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handle it,” but in the true test, which is the day-to-day operation, 
it is not successful and the industry literally bleeds to death before 
there is action. 

Mr. Dorn. Do you have any suggestions for New York? 

Mr. Hauxi. For New York Harbor, my suggestion very simply is 
that if management hadn’t played ball with the mob in New York 
Harbor and had at least remained neutral, they could have had a solid 
A. F. of L. situation which would have given them fair and decent 
and honest representation for the workers, and also considered the 
problems of the boss. But management itself cast the die. They 
went the way they did. Now let them sweat it out. 

I predict because of that they are going further to cripple the in- 
dustry in that area. But, Congressman, in all honesty I don’t think 
I should discuss that. I will plead to you and to the rest of you, I 
am very biased and prejudiced on the issue. I am not a competent 
witness. I have my mind made up on the people and the elements in 
New York Harbor. Maybe I will be unfair in my discussion of it. 

I think any problems which affect those people should be presetited 
here by Captain Bradley or by those people who are really the respon- 
sible parties. I don’t think I would do justice to them and I do not 
want to be that unfair. I would like to discuss it with them on the 
dock somewhere, but certainly not under these conditions. 

Mr. Ray. A point of information, Mr. Chairman. Are we going 
to have the story of the Baltimore port situation developed by any 
other witness ? 

Mr. Casry. No, Mr. Ray. I had not planned on calling anybody 
from Baltimore. 

Mr. Ray. Would that not be well ? 

Mr. Casry. I would also like to call somebody from Boston, but 
there is a limitation of time. 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Hall made a very strong and impressive statement as 
to the quality 

Mr. Garmarz. You do not have New York and Baltimore mixed, 
do you? 

Mr. Ray. The high quality of the relations that prevail in Balti- 
more. Itseems to me it would be well to have the detailed picture. 

Mr. Totterson. Bring the city of Tacoma in if you want to have 
the best relations. 

The CuatrmMan. We are not bringing in anybody to testify to any 
particular harbor. I thought these gentlemen were testifying for 
labor, for onshore and offshore labor. 

Mr. Ray. That is the on-shore labor situation. 

The Cuarrman. We have onshore leaders to testify and they speak, 
as I take it, for different ports. They have their organization in dif- 
ferent ports. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Casry. I might say that all we hoped to do in this was to take 
matters that have national significance. The port of Los Angeles has 
been mentioned many times, of course. In order to break it down 
so we find the conditions in each and every port, we probably would 
go on endlessly. I figure there will still be some unexplored areas 
after these hearings are over. 

Mr. Ray. We have been hearing a lot about bad conditions in 
various places. Apparently the conditions are good in Baltimore. 
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I should think it would be worthwhile to put into the record the 
factors which make for those good conditions. 

The CuatrMan. We have a very distinguished member of the com- 
mittee sitting at my right, and certainly if he wants to put something 
in about his own port of Baltimore, we will let him put it in. 

Mr. Ray. I wish he would. 

Mr. Garmatz. I might be accused of representing the chamber of 
commerce. 

The Cuairman. This committee has been invited to go to Baltimore, 
but we have been sitting here 3 or 4 days a week continuously since 
the latter part of January and we really have not had a chance to go 
anywhere. 

Mr. Ray. I should like to hear about a place which is regarded as 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Ropeson. We will be here next year, will we not? 

Mr. Ray. I just leave that with you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. I do not know what to say. I want to bring all 
the witnesses in we can on this subject. Until this morning I thought 
we had representation of management from East and West. I know 
you cannot bring them all in here, but I thought we had a representa- 
tion of them all. This is going to be a very voluminous record when 
it is completed. I had hoped to get through this session of Congress, 
but it looks as if we are not going to finish. 

Mr. Srety-Brown, Could I ask the witness a question ? 

The CuatrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Am I correct in understanding your opposi- 
tion to the staff proposal is based on the fact that an additional law 
would clutter up labor-management relations rather than clarify 
them? Does that paraphrase your thinking correctly ¢ 

Mr. Hat. Yes, in a nutshall, that is it. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Do you feel that we have some laws on the 
books which involve maritime labor disputes which it would be wise 
for us to take off the books as they apply to labor-management rela- 
tions involving the maritime industry only ? 

Mr. Hau. I would not. be an expert, Congressman, on what you 
should take off, but I would say very simply this: Take for example 
the cause célébre of the beef you have discussed here. Let’s take 
specifically the west coast. The truth of the matter is that, little as 
I know about law, I know something about bargaining, and I know 
a little bit what it means. If management on the west coast had offered 
or had used for themselves due process of law as contained in Taft- 
Hartley, within just a short period of time they would have gotten 
relief. When the Pacific coast was tied up, not only did they not 
use the law but the startling thing, if you please, is that they didn’t 
even use the contract to start with, which would have laid the ground- 
work then for going in on the law issue. They not only had, therefore, 
sufficient machinery within the contract to take up this dispute but, 
lacking necessary action at that point, then they also failed com- 
pletely to make a legal issue out of it. 

Mr. Seety-Brown. Could I ask you an additional question ? 

Mr. Hau. If I might interrupt you, sir. In my experience as a 
labor man, I have found that where management has truly been 
wrong, particularly where it is a cold turkey violation of an agree- 
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ment, I don’t know of a State in this country, to my knowledge on 
maritime, that you can’t walk into a court and get an injunction al- 
most immediately. People just don’t use the existing systems. That 
is the whole thing. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Do you feel that when you do bring your case 
to court, those who hear your case are suffic iently qualified to under- 
stand the particular problems involved in a maritime dispute? 

Mr. Hau. I don’t think you were here, sir, before. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. I am sorry. 

Mr. Haz. My opinion on that very simply is that this industry, 
which has so much money involved, not only from private capital as 
such, but from Government subsidy, owes it to itself, if nothing else 
out of a purely selfish interest, excluding the public for the moment— 
they owe it to themselves to put their best foot forward, to take out 
of their industry the best brains and the most capable people that 
they have and put them in points of influence or where they can 
handle their labor relations or these tough problems. But the record 
is very clear on that matter. You heard part of the testimony, I am 
sure. The truth is, instead of doing that they go outside of the 
industry completely and secure personnel. That is “another weakness 
in this situation. 

By the same token, if you bring in Goverment people, just because 
you are a Government guy doesn’t mean, either, that you are an 
expert on maritime. You still haven't answered the real problem, 
the necessity of the industry to utilize the best brains in the industry 
to carry out its day-to-day functions. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. As I understood it, one of the purposes of the 
staff bill was to try to correct the very thing you are talking about 
by setting up this special board and on that board would be those 
who by background would be so well versed in the particular problems 
of the maritime industry that they would understand them better, 
perhaps, than would someone else who would be brought in, as you 
say. from the outside, sitting down and trying to judge the matter 
without any personal experience in what was actually involved. 

Mr. Haxu. I think it boils down, Congressman, that because of the 
trouble this industry is in and because of the interest of all the 
people, you are looking for a panacea. You are saying, “Nothing 
else has worked. This thing just won't make it. “Maybe we can 
create something brandnew.” In effect, that is what this law proposes. 

But practic al experience in the day-to-day operation of this indus- 
try shows that over a period of many years lots of people have 
thought, “This is the panacea we have been looking for.” You see, 
vou can add it up any way you want to add it up, you can say anything 
you want to say, but there is no substitute for solid labor relations, 
nan to man and head to head—no law, no body, or no anything else. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Provided everybody is in good faith. 

Mr. Hat. That is correct. 

Mr. Srery-Brown. Thank you. 

Mr. Haun. Mr. Chairman, I would like to proceed now, if I may, to 
the question of the other particular matter that you were talking about, 
the need of legislation. Again I would like to say I don’t propose to 
bring ina brief or a legal analysis because, first, I wouldn’t understand 
it, as T made clear to you. Second, IT am sure you have more tables 
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and charts and analyses and, as you say, it will certainly be voluminous. 
So I would like to add to the record my particular comment for what 
it may be worth or not worth. 

On the matter of wage fixing or establishing a fair and equitable 
wage, the matter that you have discussed here before, in the first place 
it would appear to me that the entire idea of wage fixing or price 
fixing is against all the so-called principles of democracy as we know 
it, at least in peacetime. You don’t have wage fixing anywhere else. 
The sailor was the victim of wage fixing. You have heard the evi- 
dence here today that it took him from 1921 all the way up to the be- 
ginning of the war—it took him that 20 years until 1939 or 1940 to re- 
gain what he already had in 1921. 
~ Then he went into a wage freeze which, as you know, lasted for a 
long time. The whole country went into it. We had no objections. 
That was the price we paid for the survival of democracy. We have 
no argument with that. 

To my knowledge—again I say I am not an expert—I don’t know 
where else you fix wages in this country. I think it is setting a bad 
precedent to set if In maritime. 

Secondly, you say if you are going to fix wages on the basis of the 
seamen where subsidies are involved, the Government has a vested 
interest in this question of wages because they are giving taxpayers’ 
money. Again I say you gentlemen are a whole lot better judges than 
Iam. But let me ask, if you follow that theory, would you, by the 
i same token, say to the farmer who also receives the taxpayers’ money 
in subsidy form, how much he can pay for his tractor driver or how 
much he can pay for his field hands? Do you intend to do that? 

For example, in upstate New York where you have subsidies to the 
dairies, do you intend to tell those guys the same thing? 

I am not an expert on subsidies in any fashion, but I do know from 
just reading the papers and being just an ordinary person in ordinary 
society that you do have subsidies in many forms in the society of our 
country as we know it. 

The CrarrmMan. Let us see if we can get together on this. We do 
not subsidize the wage in the farm program. We subsidize the price 
of the product which the farmer produces. 

Mr. Hay. Any way you ad 
Wouldn’t you say that, sir? 

The Cuairman. In that instance, since you brought it up, there is 
a table which outlines just what the subsidy will be to the farmer. 
Phe subsidy will be the parity price. They take a certain block of 
years, which were supposed to be normal years, in which agricultural 
products brought parity, and they use that as the example of buying 
power of the income of that year. They place the buying power or 
income of the present year on parity with those years. — 

Here in this case we are only talking about that part that the Gov- 
ernment subsidizes, what the Government contributes to it, not the 
wage at all. It is what the Government contributes to this subsidy. 
not the wage. It is applied to wages. It is that part of wages which 
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Mr. Haun. I bow to your judgment, but it would appear to me that, 
however vou add it up, it is dollars and cents, whether it is for the ain 
companies, the mail subsidies 
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The Cuarrman. Certainly that can have no effect on lines which are 
not subsidized. 

Mr. Hat. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Anyway, you go ahead. 

Mr. Haut. All right, sir. 

Again I say that is not necessarily the opinion of an expert here, 
but these are the thoughts that have occurred to me. 

The Cuamman. We are just average men. You go on with your 
argument. 

Mr. Haru. Another thing I have heard you raise here, Mr. Chair- 
man: You have asked of the various people who have appeared what 
is their interpretation of fair and reasonable wages which will apply 
under the various sections. I would like to give you my definition. 

The Cuarmman. Not fair and reasonable wages, but fair and reason- 
able contribution. 

Mr. Hatz. You are talking about the amount of money which you 
will give which will go toward subsisting equitable conditions, isn’t 
that true? 

The CuHarrMan. It just says a fair and reasonable contribution to 
these various things. 

Mr. Hau. In the final analysis, sir, wouldn’t it interpret. itself, 
therefore, into the terms of what would be fair and equitable in the 
form of the money that the man took, which in turn was supported 
by the money that you, the Government, had given? 

The Cnarrman. In comparing the ability of the American-flag ship 
to compete with the foreign-flag ship. That is all it means. 

Mr. Hatz. I would like to comment further on that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarmman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Haut. You know, the very heart of this system of government 
is the bargaining system. When one of you gentlemen as a Congress- 
man goes before your constituents, Democrat on the one hand, Repub- 
lican on the other, you are in effect bargaining the wares of your party, 
the program on which you stand, and your personal ability and 
integrity. 

When the farmer goes down to the market with his peas and corn, he 
goes down and barters those peas and corn. That is the real back- 
bone of this kind of system. 

Now, the same as in politics, the same as in the selling of manufac- 
tured products, a union also has something to sell. It has to sell the 
skilled labor of its people gathered together for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining so they can in turn get the best price for that 
particular commodity, which is skilled labor. That is accepted in the 
finest sense of the traditions of what we call democracy. We believe 
in it. 

The Cuarrman. You turn around and tell me about the antitrust 
laws. Where one industry gathers up all the produce of that particu- 
lar industry, what does the Government say about that when they 
pegin to bring about restraint of trade? 

Mr. Lundeberg, to do justice to him, has gathered up all the sailors 
on the Pacific coast. There is no competition now in what he sells. 
He has it all, if we can speak of it in those terms. There is nothing 
disparaging about it, but he has it all there. Is he subject to restraint 
of trade? 

Mr. Hau. No, sir. You know as well as I 
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The Cuarrman. Of course if we were dealing with these subjects 
that you now deal with and make comparisons with, it is only fair to 
look at the other picture. 

Mr. Hatt. In the first place, I know the particular theory that you 
refer to or that you have expressed here on the question of labor 
unions. “Aren’t they a restraint on trade because in fact they control 
the labor market ?” 

Again I say to you, I am not an expert on that. There have been 
large books and volumes written on it. Although I can tell you very 
frankly I am against it, you see, by the same token, not to make an 
odious comparison, that was pretty much what Mussolini felt and 
Hitler felt in Hitler’s Germany. Under the old labor union setup 
there, they had the finest labor unions and the greatest amount of 
democracy in them before Hitler that the world ever knew. They 
figured it all out. “Look, these guys have a monopoly. Therefore, 
we are going to restrain them.” 

You see, where you restrain people on that basis, it will always 
result, in my opinion, in the same conditions that finally were brought 
about in Germany. Germany, Hitler, the Nazis, brought about re- 
straints to control the labor movement because they said they were 
too strong and monopolized labor; but in fact what they did was just 
to forget one thing, sir, that the people in that movement were humans, 
individuals, just ordinary working people. They were successful in 
restraining them, but they just committed a slight case of suicide 
for the whole race and nation when they did it. 

I think the same thing certainly would apply here if at any time they 
tried to class labor unions, as such, as a monopoly so they would be 
brought under the laws on the question of antitrust. 

You see, there is a difference in philosophy and theory. 

The Cuarrman. I do not want to get into that, because I strongly 
believe that you have a right to organize and bargain concerning con- 
ditions, and so forth. I strongly believe in that. 

If you will, I would like you and the counsel to have a dialog on 
this proposed legislation. I would like to get your views and his 
views and see how far apart you are. You and Mr. Lundeberg 
practically agree on the same things; do you not? 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Could I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CrHarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Will you at some time describe the conditions 
under which American seamen operate with the conditions under 
which those who sail under a foreign flag operate? It is my under- 
standing that the subsidy tries to make up the difference in certain 
costs between what is considered a fair and reasonable rate if you are 
under a foreign flag, and a fair and reasonable rate which you have 
gotten for your men here in this country because of your being good 
bargainers, good salesmen for your people. 

The subsidy is supposedly to help bridge that gap, and I would be 
very much interested to hear your analysis as to how big that gap is 
and if we should continue our subsidy program to help bridge it. | 

Mr. Hatx. Congressman, I would love to take that up. 
of fact, that is the next point I have here. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hau. If possible, I would like to make a few more remarks 
and close, as far as I am concerned, my opinion on this matter. 


As a matter 
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Congressman, to get back to the point at issue, my feeling, there- 
fore, as to what is considered fair and equitable is that which is ar- 
rived at — een the two participating parties. If you were a 
farmer—lI don’t know that you are—if you go to market to sell your 
beans at whatever you can bargain it for, that, in my opinion, is fair 
and equitable. If you area small industrial manufacturer, whatever 
product you might be putting out, I think the price at which you are 
able under our society, under our sy stem, under our economy, to sell 
that to the people w ho want to buy it, in my opinion represents what 
is fair and equitable. 

Again I say I am not an economist, I am not a statistician, but just 
as a seaman, those are things that I believe. 

Again I point out in closing my remarks on these laws, you are 
going to have a lot of legal analy ses in here, but I don’t think I would 
be ser ving the people whom I am here to represent if I did not at least 
put my remarks into the record on the issue. 

On the next point, the question of seamen’s contracts and purchasing 
power, we have heard lots of testimony here to the effect that the sea- 
men in the last few years have taken advantage of their great economic 
strength, and have forced the boss against the wall and have, as they 
would say, to use a fancy word, used force majeure on him and taken 
everything he has away from him by the creation of new things, as 
was defined here by people, by gimmicks and things of that nature. 

I don’t particularly care to go into the analysis “of our entire agree- 
ment. It would take quite a long time. I will point out, however, 
that practically every clause of that agreement, as has been brought 
out here, over a long period of time was the result of abuses on one 
side or on the other side. It is the tried and tested system for gov- 
erning the relations between the boss and the sailor. 

I think that Lundeberg answered here very clearly and specifically 
the issues as to whether or not some of these things are just newly 
thought-up gadgets to blackjack the shipowner with. I think he in- 
dicated here and has proven positively that some of these very same 
issues were in effect as much as 50 years ago. The truth is, Lunde- 
berg could have gone back to 1874 and 1887 and found more of these 
things, but he cut off at 1908. 

I won't try to take the position of explaining to you why, what, 
when, and where, concerning our agreement. T must point out to 
you, though, that in any event the very purpose that I am supposed to 
function as representing my people is to get the best for them that I 
can. 

You, sir, as a Congressman representing your district from down in 

Carolina, are shane to represent to the best of your ability the people in 
your district. If you are working for management it is your duty 
and job to go out and do the best job for management. That is ac- 
cepted, Tam sure, by everybody. 

The same thing with the union. We try to do the best that we can. 
Not only do we try to do the best we can—we feel that is what we are 
suppose ‘d to do. The union was created to protect the worker. That 
is our belief and philosophy. That is our way of thinking. 

You have heard figures introduced here by counsel which I must 
say in all honesty were not introduced as anything concrete or positive, 

on the question of the analysis between the railw: av worker in 151] 
ond the seaman in 1951. 
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One thing I learned in this movement when I got to where I was 
responsible for money, is that figures can really get you all mixed up. 
You can take a set of figures and, depending on what side of the table 
you sit on, prove almost ‘anything you want to. It just depends on who 
you are and what side you represent. 

Mr. Casey. I might say those figures were taken from the Industrial 
Relations Council’s report, and of course, since they were put out by 
that report, I introduced them in the record for the express purpose of 
letting people like you answer them if you see anything wrong with 
them. 

Mr. Hauw. You are quite right, Counsel, and I noted that in the re- 
mark that I made. I[ don’t suggest that those are your figures. 

Furthermore, I am aware of the fact that you qualified the intro- 
duction into the record of those figures by saying they came from the 
Industrial Relations setup. 

I will qualify it further and say that the Industrial Relations setup 
was an organization hired by management. We could also hire an 
industrial relations consultant setup “and let the union pay him, and 
I am sure he could take the same figures and when he got through 
we would have it made the other way. 

It doesn’t really prove anything. Being a sort of simple-minded 
cuy, I like to see little parallels or rules of thumb that apply. Then 
I can understand. I would like to try to do that. 

In the first place, I would like to introduce into the record this 
particular table without going to the trouble of beating your ears 
over it. I will point out one rating. 

The authority for these figures which I have on the seamen’s side 
is the working agreement of the Seafarer’s International Union of 
North Americ: , Atlantic and Gulf District, in effect as of January 
1, 1952, and the authority for the figures quoted on the rail wages and 
conditions is the Labor Bureau of the Middle West, which in effect 
is a consultant for the various operating brotherhoods of the railroads 
in the Midwest, who act as chief statisticians and compile statistics 
for them. That is the source of this. 

Without reading all the ratings, I would like to take one rating. 
Again I say I am very weak on these figures, and I will try to make 
it as clear as I can. 

I am not going to read the figures that the general counsel or 
committee counsel read into the record. I won't bore you with that. 
You can refer back to that when the record is printed. You will find 
that they vary very much from this. 

On the question of the able-bodied seaman, these figures are effective 
as of the date that I have told you. I do want to stipulate further 
in any event, however, since then they have received wage increases 
and overtime increases. By the same token, so have the railroads. 
But for the proposition of comparison, we accept the figures that 
the counsel has introduced into the record, and we will parallel them 
with the same kind that we have. 

For the able-bodied seaman at that time the overtime rate was $1.29 
The base pay per month for able-bodied seamen was $262.89. Over- 
time for 69.33 hours a month at the overtime rate prevailing for that 
rating would be $89.44. The regular overtime and base pay for an 
uble-bodied seaman, if he worked 56 hours a week for the period of a 
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month, would therefore be $352.33. If he worked a 56-hour week 
for the period of a month, that would give him a total of $352.33. 

On the railroad brakemen, the operating brakemen, on fellows 
aboard the through trains, in other words, on the runs, the straight 
time hourly pay was $1.59-and-some-fraction, and the overtime rate 
for that rating on the railroad was $2.39. The base pay per month 
for the 40-hour week, therefore, would have been $276.29. Put on 
top of that 69.33 hours of overtime over the monthly rate woud 
then give him at the 56-hour time rate we are figuring for, $165.77. 
For the same 56-hour week for the month period for which the sailor 
got $352.33, the railroad brakeman would therefore earn $442.06. 

I could go on and quote you more of these figures, Mr. Chairman, 
but I think that makes the point. As a matter of fact, the other 
ratings are more in favor of the seaman. 

This is the point I would like to make on that: We could come in 
here or T could, as a sailor, with a whole lot of tables and charts and 
comparisons. For example, I saw one to prove how much the sailor 
works for. They have figures of a Congressman’s wages as applied 
to a deputy over in the French Assembly or something like that. We 
go all around the world to try to figure what does a sailor really make? 

I have heard a lot of guys talk about it. I have heard C ongressman 
Garmatz ask numbers of questions. What does the sailor make ? 

If you take these figures, it will give you some idea of an honest 
comparison, because the seaman by and large works a 56-hour week. 

Some of you might say. “Yes, but that is just the overtime rate plus 
the regular hours. What about all these fringe benefits? What about 
we or that for the seaman?” Even that compares favorably. 

I don’t know how many of you have ever read a railroad agreement. 
T have never really analyzed them. I have read them. For every one 
of the technical rules in the sailor’s agreement there are technical rules 
in the railroadman’s agreement. The railroadman, the same as the 
sailor, has provisions for penalty for certain types of obnoxious work 
or certain types of dangerous work. You see, you gentlemen will find 
out by just looking at that alone that the so-called fringe benefits of 
the sailor’s agr eement really are the pattern in every industry in the 
country. 

We can disregard that for the purpose of making a so-called rule- 
of-thumb or black-and-white or 2-plus-2-equals-4 simple analysis of 
what heearns. It is very easy. 

Let me point out that it in nowise compares with the figures that the 
gentleman entered into this record previously. It is a whole lot dif- 
ferent, isn’t it. I would like to submit this, and when you read it, 
you will see that everything is different. I think the true test to get 
the real picture is this. Probably on this rostrum are men, some of 
whom have worked as union men. Some of you have worked as 
management and have dealt with union men. Let’s take the shore- 
side rate of pay, as Lundeberg did. I think that is a real test of what 
does the sailor make. 

Let’s take the rate of $2.35 an hour that he earns. He is a skilled 
craftsman or, in a sense of the word, he is supposed to be an artisan of 
some nature. Compare him with an able-bodied seaman. You ean 
take the able-bodied seaman and take that longshore rate of pay and 
the longshore conditions, and you can pay the sailor that, using the 

rate of $2.35 for the longshoreman as the mean average of the worker 
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on the ship, in other words, $2.35 for the able-bodied seaman, and go 
up or down 10 cents, as the case may be, in the light of the counter- 
part ratings. 

I tell you very simply there is not a seagoing union today who 
wouldn’t say to the shipowner in this case, “We will take it. Tear up 
the contract, throw it away. You give us what you have already 
agreed to give the longshoremen and we will work for it and we will 


be very happy.” 
Is $2.35 much? There isa gentleman here from Virginia. In the 
State of Virginia the rate of $2.35, within a few cents Tam positive, 


is paid for the longshore rate, a nobody says that is an outrageous 
rate of pay. Down in Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas, 
up in the State of New Y ork, the State of New Jersey, and in Penn- 
sylvania, $2.35 is accepted as a pretty fair rate. Nobody argues about 
its being exorbitant or terrible. 

We will take it any day. That is the true test of what does a sea- 
man make. The real answer to the analysis 

Mr. Rosrson. Just a minute. He is paid that while he works, is 
that not right, while he loads cargo, and then he quits getting paid 
while he is sitting around. 

Mr. Hau. That is correct. 

Mr. Roseson. But a sailor is not always working. He is on the job 
but not working. We might get in a little argument comparing what 
does he have to know, what are the fatigue factors, what are the injury 
factors, and all that. So I say it is not necessarily an identical com- 
parison. But you proceed. That is your story. 

Mr. Hau. Let me spell it out, Congressman. I am happy you 
raised the point. Any time I don’t make myself clear or if there are 
discrepancies or weaknesses, you tell me. All the seaman wants to 
be paid for in what he works. We are not asking for captive time as 
such. Weonly want to be paid that rate for the time we actually work, 
not for the time we are not working, not for the captive time. Don’t 
pay us forthat. That is all right. 

Mr. Dorn. Does he not have any rights to salary for the captive 
time? Other people in other places have received a 25 percent in- 
crease because of being on foreign land and losing normal enjoyment. 

Mr. Haru. You see, Congressman, we are talking about two sub- 
jects. What you are referring to, and I have not heard anybody go 
into that at great length, is the question of job evaluation. Of all the 
experts that they bring into this industry to figure how much the sea- 
man is making, too much, and why, I have yet to hear one of these 
companies or industrial ¢ ‘onsultant firms come in with a real job evalua- 
tion. He is the guy who comes in and says, “Let’s evaluate what this 
man should be paid.” What should he be paid ? 

Taking figures or terms to make the proper evaluation, you con- 
sider a number of things. What are the hours of work? What are 
the physical inconveniences? How available are you to your home? 
Are there any dangers in the occupation you are in? Things of that 
nature. That is job evaluation. 

But I don’t think we should confuse the two. I say, sir, that the job 
evaluation alone means that a seaman should be paid far more; but 
I say to you, let’s disregard the job evaluation for the seaman. Let’s 
not even ask for it. We could still take the $2.35 as the mean rate for 
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the ablebodied seaman and longshoremen and not even get a penny for 
job evaluation purposes, and we would make at least 30 percent more 
than we are making today. That is my opinion. 

On the question of the qualities or skills that are necessary, you 
say, Congressman, you could quarrel with that. Maybe you could. 
I have never been a longshoreman as such, but I have been around 
longshoremen the greater part of my adult life. I think when you 
compare that longshor eman with an able-bodied seaman 

Mr. Rorrson. I am not carrying the ball for the longshoreman, you 
understand. 

Mr. Haw. I understand that. 

Mr. Roprson. I think one of the great weaknesses of most of these 
arguments, which I have heard for many years, is to try to compare 
things which seem to have similarity but they are not identical. As 
you have indicated here, you can get no true comparison. I do not 
attach much importance to comparisons which, after all, are just 
opinions. 

Mr. Hat. Frankly, I don't lay much importance to it, either, Con- 
gressman. I am in total accord with you. I think you can prove 
anything here you want to prove. 

I think the really simple way to find out what the issue is, in my 
honest opinion, is to apply the rule of the longshoreman rate to the 
able-bodied seaman. 

Now as tothe qualities and skills required for that trade. You have 
heard testimony that the able-bodied seaman must go to sea in ships 
for 3 years before he is qualified to be an able- bodied seaman. Among 
other things, the calling of his trade is, he must be a guy who is a 
good splicer . He has to be a good rigger. Those are trades all by 
themselves ashore, incidentally. 

Where the greatest skill of the longshoreman is the handling of 
winches, the able-bodied seaman must be a winch driver and he must 
also have certain qualifications for mixing paint and being a painter. 

Look, it does really take more than a strong back to make a good 
sailor. He must have some good working knowledge of at least five 
other crafts. He has to be a painter, rigger, winch driver, all those 
things. 

In anv event— 

Mr. Rorrson. Does he have to be sober? 

Mr. Hau. T will tell you this, sir: I would say that he would have 
to be sober: and if he weren’t, he wouldn't be around too long, the 
way the Coast Guard is hard-timing our people on that issue, too. 

In any event, we are talking about getting some reasonable explana- 
tion of the comparison of wages, and T mean to keep away from all 
these complicated tables. Man, when they make the first turn of that 
first page of tables, they lose me right there. I got left on the turn. 
I certainly can’t figure them. 

Mr. Roneson. I was trying to lead you off on that. 

The Ciateman. Did T understand you to say you think to settle 
this question it would be better to have a determination of what the 
various duties are entitled to in the way of compensation ? 

Mr. Harn. No, sir. 


The Cruamman. Is that not what you were saying just a little while 
ago’ 
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Mr. Hari. Repeat that question. I didn’t quite follow you. 

The Cuarrman. An evaluation of the work he does to determine 
what compensation he should get. 

Mr. Haw. I say, Congressman, there are really two phases to the 
seaman’s pay. The first is the skills necessary or the craft that he is 
in. The second is the matter of the job evaluation as to the peculiari- 
ties of the trade. 

I say to be really fair with the seaman in making a judgment of 
what he earns, those are both factors that you have to consider. Some 
people don’t consider both of those factors. They say, “Man, did you 
hear that a sailor makes more money than a carpenter?” They don’t 
consider all the hours he puts in. They don’t consider the job evalua- 
tion, if there were such, for a sailor. 

Mr. Casey. I think you went on to say, however, that no one yet has 
come in who has made a proper evalu: ation of a seaman’s work. 

Mr. Hat. That is correct, in my opinion. In all of these studies, I 
said, “Counsel, I have yet to see the so-called job evaluation type of 
work done.” I have seen many of the charts that management is show- 
ing how much more money a sailor makes than he should make, but 
I have never yet seen a job evaluation. 

I have seen some of this ridiculous stuff that they go to sea for ad- 
venture, and they like it, and that is it, by which in effect they 
trying to wipe out the job evaluation equities. 

I am not here to harangue that issue. You have statisticians who 
can feed you those figures for months. 

Mr. Dorn. Do you have a standard on which you would feel the 
salary should be set? 

Mr. Haun. Yes. The standard, Congressman, very simply is 
through the method we now use, through collective bargaining. It all 
goes back to that issue. We know the trade, we know the boss. That 
all goes back to the whole matter of collective bargaining. 

Mr. Dorn. The standard you are setting, then, is to get as much as 
you can, 

Mr. Hat. Precisely. 

Mr. Seriry-Brown. When you have a collective bargaining ar- 
rangement, can you be more successful for your union if you are deal- 
ing with an operator of a subsidized line versus the oper: ator of a non- 
subsidized line? 

Mr. Haw. Tf you would, sir, IT would like to withhold comment on 
that until T get to the question of subsidy, which IT have noted down 
here. Tf vou don’t mind, we can deal with that subject all at one 
time. 

Mr. Srery-Brown. Certainly. 

Mr. Haw. T am not going to beat this issue any more. There it is 
for the record. 

The CHatrMan. You mean that is the table you wish inserted 
the record? 

Mr. Hat. Yes, sir. 

The CramrMan. That will be inserted. 

(The tabulation referred to follows :) 


are 


The following table compares the straight-time hourly rates, overtime rates, 
basic monthly pay, amounts received for overtime, and the amounts received for 
straight time and overtime, of certain job classifications in the railroad industry 
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and the SIU-AG Fleet as of January 1, 1952. The table is based on the assump- 
tions that: 

1. Both industries were on a basic 40-hour week ; 

2. That all hours in excess of 40 a week were paid for at the overtime rate 
(time and one-half for railroads ; $1.29 for seamen earning less, $1.63 for seamen 
earning more than $277.30, monthly base pay) ; 

3. That at 40 hours a week there are 2,080 straight-time hours in a year 
ar times 52) ; 173.33 straight-time hours in a month (2,080 divided by 12) ; 

. That at 56 hours a week there are 2,912 working hours in a year, or 242. 66 
in : month ; 

5. Therefore, that employees working 56 hours a week are working 69.33 hours 
a month in excess of 40 hours a week (242.66 minus 173.33). 

In each case, the maritime job is listed first. 











| 
. | ene 
| Straight | Base pay | Overtime | time anc 
Beane Overtime | per month | for 69.33 ae 
sate, | rate (40-hour hours a | (56-hour 
| railroad | | week) month | week) 
| | month 
_ seca Reese | | | | -| ss 
Carpenters. -__- Gacibedatous a 4 $1. 63 $299. 50 | $113. 01 $412. 51 
B. & B. carpenters aaa peaaenmel $1. 775 2. 6625 | 307. 66 | 184. 59 | 492. 25- 
Deck maintenance. -_-__-._- ; cee =a | io. 276. 20 89.44 | 365. 64 
Freight carmen.......___--_-.-----------| 1.907; 28605| 330.54) 198.32 | 528. 86 
2d electricians _Sbweaces ase 1. 63 374. 02 | 113.01 | 487. 03 
Electrical workers 1. 994 | 2. 991 345. 62 207. 74 | 553. 36 
Wipers. - [adiwppeneiwinssawen ; | 129 | 259. 55 | 89. 44 | 348. 99 
General laborers, shops oa 1. 477 | 2. 2155 256.01 | 153. 60 | 409. 61 
Oilers and firemen-watertenders - _- poaetaok 129 =| 262. 89 | 89. 44 352. 33 
Stationary firemen_____- oF 1. 679 2. 5185 | 291. 02 174. 61 4165. 63 
Bosun_____- : ; aan i 1. 63 333. 73 113.01 | 446. 74 
Gang foremen_ Sf ak he ine Sea 1. 875 2. 8125 324. 99 194. 99 | 519. 98 
Stewards, chief rae Swaae z 1. 63 325. 63 113.01 | 438. 64 
Stewards, restaurant aN 1.85 2.775 | 320. 66 | 192. 39 513. 05 
Chief cooks : - an 1. 63 299. 50 113.01 | 412. 51 
Chefs and cooks, test- 1. 531 2. 2965 265. 37 | 159. 22 | 424. 59 
Messmen : de : =" 1.2 | 226. 25 | 89. 44 315. 69 
Waiters, camp ‘ J ; “ 1. 34! 2.0115 232. 44 139. 46 371. 90 
Able-bodied seaman_______________- Le i 262. 89 | 89. 44 352. 33 
Road freight brakemen: |! | } | 
Through ciuae eek cantik pas 1. 594 2.391 | 276. 29 | 165.77 | 442. 06 
Re Phos ovat acnanee ces: 1. 645 | 2. 4675 285. 13 | 171.07 | 456. 20 
Road freight firemen: ! 
Through eo Doe tale Bia otter 1.819 | 2. 7285 | 315. 29 | 189. 17 504. 46 
SN diice ode caa Meme enewneanocan 1. 783 2. 6745 309.05 | 185. 42 494. 47 


1 There are operating employees, that is, they work on trains traveling between terminals. They have a 
guaranteed minimum hourly wage; but they are generally paid by the mile, which pays them far in excess 
of the hourly rate. 

Mr. Hau. I can wrap this up fairly shortly now. 

The CuarrmMan. I want to give you all the time you want. 

Mr. Hai. We were not asked to make comment on the matter of 
subsidy here. In any event, I would like to make a few comments. 

I think if you will go through the record which you have heard here 
today and since you have started this hearing, you will find that the 
aire complainants are the subsidized operators. I think if you 

sad this testimony which you have so far, and analyze it 

The Cuairman. I want to goalong with youas muchasIcan. The 
Maritime Administration has testified, saying that if we do not sub- 
sidize the balance of the operators they will all go broke and disappear 
from the sea. 

Now go ahead. 

Mr. Har. Let me say again, Congressman, I am not an expert on 
this matter. Iam only a working-seaman. I know nothing about the 
manner in which many of these things are handled, but certainly in 
a segment of the industry which evidently is as important to it as 
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labor is, I could not have bounced around for a few years without form- 
ing certain arene based on the atmosphere and various things. 

I personally think that in many instance subsidies themselves, as 
they are now applied, have done nothing in some instances but put a 
premium on incompetence. I think subsidies in mi ny instanees have 
either made or allowed some of the people who receive them in the 
present system to become either very weak or very careless. 

First of all, you recognize these guys have to be subsidized as such. 
Let me show how weakness can breed weakness, in my opinion. First 
they come in and need subsidies, and you give it tothem. That is an 
important function for Government to take over for private manage- 
ment in any event. It is my opinion that the very thing that is e vused 
by Government subsidies in the present application also leads to the 
next logical weakness. 

The next thing you know, they are in here asking you in most cases 
also to take over their labor relations. I think if you go back through 
this record, you will see that. I think if the AMMI came in here, their 
spokesman would ask to have their labor relations taken over to some 
degree or other. At least to my knowledge, not to my opinion, the 
AMMTI generally, if not under the control of, certainly is under the 
strong influence of the big subsidized bosses in New York. 

We could argue about this whole matter of subsidy right along. 1 
know it is a very tough issue with a lot of people. The thought occurs 
to me that the present form of subsidy is out of line. Something i is 
wrong with it. Something is very, very wrong with our present 
system of subsidy. 

In the first place, you are giving only 16 bosses subsidy, as I under- 
stand it. That gives them an advant: ige. You have to compete in 
certain trade routes and things of that sort, but they are competing 
against the private bosses right down the line. 

It has been my experience that where the subsidized operators run 
the field—I don’t limit this merely to the people with whom I do busi- 
ness—because of that it destroys a lot of their incentive. 

I know, for example, I have had big meetings with certain of the 
subsidized operators, and the things that would worry many independ- 
ent guys over cargo tonnage production and things of that nature, they 
are not concerned over or at least they expressed no concern. 

1 think if the truth were known—and I have not seen all of it in 
this record yet—if your investigators who have handled this particu- 
lar matter really went into the internal politics of these associations 
and aalieian, if you please, they would find that practically all the 
me machinations, the maneuvers and the power plays, are for some 

~ason or other engineered by the subsidized operators. 

Let me say again, I know it is easy to come in and make vague ref- 
erences, but in any event I feel it is my duty to give my opinion on the 
matter. 

In New York among the private operators with whom I have ac- 
quaintance—I won't speak for them here, that will be up to them— 
they feel bitter about some of the subsidized boys sometimes forcing 
issues. They feel pretty bitter about it. It seems that the subsidized 
hoys know on what terms agreements are to be settled before they are 
ever settled. 

1 would say also, I have heard—— 
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The Crairman. Just enlarge on that a little, if you will. Give a 
little clearer statement. Go ahead with what you said now. 

Mr. Hari. Let me give you an example. 

The CnatrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Hari. You have heard of the latest contract achievement on 
the part of the CIO union on the so-called guaranteed annual wage, 
supplemental unemployment insurance. Everbody in New York Har- 
bor knew 6 or 8 weeks before it was ever granted that it would be 
granted. I knew it. I knew all about it. It was fairly common 
knowledge before the negotiations ever started on the issue that it 
was agreed that the institute as such, in this case, in my opinion, going 
back to the subsidized bosses—and I wish you to check this for my 
personal verification as well as yours—had already sent a man up to 
watch the conduct of negotiations in New York on the auto guaranteed 
annual wage. 

Mr. Casry. Do you know who they sent up there? 

Mr. Harty. Let me say this. You see, [ am not handling this par- 
ticular matter. 

Mr. Casey. But I heard that, and I have inquired about it myself, 
and have not been able to find out who they sent. 

Mr. Hai. I am sure if you spent 1 hour in the harbor you conld 
find out. 

Here is the thing which is confusing to me. I have read these ree- 
crds where one of the big east coast operators said that the so-called 
threat of a strike cost him $100,000. That is in the record here. 

Look. I personally knew 6 weeks before it ever happened that they 
were going to get a quarter and a quarter. The talk was that the de: ul 
was made. If the deal was made—and I don’t argue with it—I am 
sorry it wasn’t made for a dollar and a dollar, or $10 and $10. Iam 
representing the worker. 

But it goes back again to the question of the form of subsidy. Isn’t 
it sort of stupid if they already had this thing set up not to go head 
and set it up in plenty of time without the t! hreat of a strike? One 
operator testified that because of the possibility of a shutdown of work, 
he personally lost, and his company, at least $100,000. Isn't that sort 
of stupid? Isn't that stupid? 

Another thing strikes me as peculiar about subsidy. Let me say 
again Tam not a smart fellow, but by golly I have bartered and traded 
horses 2 lot of times in my life. 

The Cuarrman. Ido not think you need to worry. 

Mr. Ifaut. When the subsidized bosses in this business come to 
me, and also they went to Lundeberg, and said, “Look, we want you 
to join up in a common front with the subsidized bosses so the sub- 
sidized bosses and the unions can put up a common front”—they call 
it the labor-management group, to appear on specific items pertaining 
to this kind of stuff—et me say again, that sounds mighty peculiar 
tome. I would guess that in the ways of politics, any time that man- 
agement which is looking for subsidy could look for that subsidy and 
speak out of this side of its mouth’as private management, and out 
of this side of its mouth as the labor union, I am no politician but I 
could understand he has a little mere strength. 

The subsidized operator made a vigorous effort to get Lundeberg on 
the west coast and me on the east coast to form or join in some kind 
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of an association so we would be the subsidized management’s voice. 
We would be the labor front. 

I had never given a lot of consideration to the question of subsidy 
until a lot of these little things happened, but it appears mighty pec- 
uliar to me. 

For example, I hear all this about what the overtime rate of the 
ordinary seaman is, and so forth. I don’t know your system of ac- 
counting, and if you ever questioned me on that I wouldn't know noth- 
ing. I just wonder, on the question of accounting, do you really 
know how much a seaman gets ? 

I heard Lundeberg deliberately challenge the figure which had been 
given out. I wonder if, when you pay the boss a subsidy for taking 
care of overtime, is it checked off on the term of an agreement by 
clause’ Isite hecke d off by the rate that that man got? Is it checked 
off on the ship level? Is it checked off on the indiv idual crew member, 
or what ¢ 

I have heard a lot of talk about that in my few years as a union 
representative, but I have never seen any figures on that, you see. 

Mr. Dorn. Do you imply the shipowners are getting a bigger subsidy 
on rate of pay than they are actually paying ? 

Mr. Hatt. No; I am not implying that, Congressman. If I did, I 
would like to correct the record, Iam just saying that nobody knows. 
I have seen all kinds of charts in here by management and by Govern- 
ment, if you please, about how much the ordinary seaman made as 
compared to somebody uptown. I have heard a lot of talk about sub- 
sidy, but I have never really seen a breakdown as there might be of 
specific companies and how much of the Government subsidy went to 
pay John Doe, ordinary seaman on the steamship whatever it may be. 
I have never seen things like that. I wonder if they exist. 

There appears to be a big hush-hush in the shipowners’ circles. I 
am not talking about Government. I don’t work in Washington. In 
the shipowners’ circle when you start screaming about the subsidized 
boys. the lid goes on. The heat gets hot. I could go back to a lot of 
collective bargaining sessions. I “don’t think there is any question—I 
am not here to prove or to swear, because I don’t know it specifically, 
but I think the truth is that in these associations the subsidized boys 
dominate them and that the subsidized boys call all the shots. I know 
it to be true. I have had private American operators sit and talk to 
me with tears in their eyes and complain about this situation. 

Does it mean that we should not have subsidy because in my opinion 
we haven't got the right kind?) No: it doesn’t. In my opinion—and in 
closing I will make a few remarks on that—you have to have a sub- 
sidy program for reasons which I will outline. 

I am just wondering if this “une of system is a fair subsidy system. 
I wonder. You have 12, 15, or 16 bosses who get this money. You 
have a whole lot more who due t. I notice that the subsidized opera- 
tors in particular always want to get these associations together. It 
seems that they want somebody to alibi for them. They w — some 

“front” to work behind so they won't be too thinskinned when it 
comes to accounting for the taxpavers’ money. 

It is the subsidized operator who wants to work the labor- manage- 
ment committees. It is always in that direction. 

I personally think, again, before I make the next point, that the 
whole question of subsidy should be gone into. I, as an individual, 
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can’t do it. You say it can’t be done. I will guarantee if our union 
had the opportunity, we have the accountants who could do it. We 
could go in there. 

I tell you something else which is confusing to me, too. Again, I am 
not a qualified man on this. The thing which is interesting to me, with 
all this talk on subsidies and the hush-hush part of it, is the exchange 
of executive personnel between the Maritime Commission setup and 
the subsidized bosses. Here is a guy in some form of government who 
has something to do with the Commission or other things. 

Again I say I would prefer not to call names. If I have to, I will. 
Let me give you a simple illustration, and I can substantiate it. I am 
down here one day dealing and fighting with a guy over certain 
issues, and he is a Government executive in the Maritime Administra- 
tion. Holy mackerel, a little while later I am arguing with a certain 
shipowner and he is over there now. When did he get there? He just 
came over there, you see. 

All this switching back and forth is, to me, a little peculiar, too. 

Listen, I am not a chart believer, Congressman. They don’t prove 
anything tome. But if you took a chart. right up on that wall as big 
as that picture and you took, say, 20 guys and parallelled them on the 
chart across the board, today they are here in the Government, and 
tomorrow they are over here among the great big subsidized bosses or 
among the vice presidents that Harry Lundeberg was talking about, 
and a little later they are back someplace else. They have certain 
types of actions’. You see guys who are very active. Later on you 
see them working for a big boss somewhere. 

I want to go back again. I am not certain on this thing, but I think 
when I go back to the membership I represent, the subsidized bosses, 
in my opinion, have cluttered the record up here with things that are 
unfair for the sole purpose of protecting their own position. 

We have interested ourselves so far, sir, only in those commissions 
which apply to the sailors’ working and living conditions, but so long 
as we are going to be interested parties in this thing, even whether 
it is against our will or not, I would say to the membership at the 
next meeting, “Let’s go and find out about these things.” We can do 
that much if this committee doesn’t want to do it. If this committee 
wouldn’t say how many personnel in executive positions jumped from 
this Commission right smack into—not this congressional committee, 
I am not talking about that; I am talking about the Maritime Com- 
mission—right smack into the middle of a great big port job of a sub- 
sidized shipowner, brother, we are going to be interested in that. I 
would think as good, decent representatives of the people of this 
country, maybe it would be advisable if you gave just a little bit of 
consideration to that. 

I personally am awfully tired of some of the subsidized steamship 
companies’ polities. I just think it is lousy. I will say that certainly 
the maritime unions have things which are not proper. I think some 
more than others. By and large, I think they are fairly decent outfits. 

I think the same thing applies to the steamship people, some good 
and some bad. In any event, most of them have good intentions. 

But the situation is that with the Government furnishing the edge 
in the form of subsidy, it puts everybody else at an extremely unfair 
differential. This is just my philosophy. 
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Let’s put it this way. Let’s say that we are all union patrolmen. I 
give you the only description I can give you. We are union business 
agents. We say to these three gentlemen right up in the center, we 
have a rich uncle over here who is going to guarantee them up to $75 
a week. He is going to guarantee three ¢ guys out of all of us up to $75 
a week, whether we all collect anything or everything. The rest of us 
will be paid only if all of us go out and we hustle up that dues money, 
you see. I don't think it requires a great amount of energy to figure 
that these three guys in this case who are exe mere from the hustling 
part are not going to be bustling with energy. I don’t say that is 
necessarily true of each one of then n, but I think that is a good rule of 
thumb. 

Let’s go a little further and say that there might be times when 
there is going to be a question whether this particular Uncle Sugar up 
the street is going to give that money or not. I think at that point 
these three gentlemen here are not going to be concerned about col- 
lecting dues or, in the case of a steamship company, getting the steam- 
ship business or running a smart steamship company. 

What are they going to be interested in? They are going to get 
right with Uncle Sugar. Let everything else go to the devil. The »y are 
going to make sure the guy who puts out th: ut money still thinks they 
are all right or that they maintain their collection, even if it means 

taking care of Uncle Sugar’s brother-in-law, you see. 

If I were a guy who could talk statistics, T could probably give you 
guys a better analysis than I have, but to the best of my ability that 
is pretty much how I feel. 

think it would bear a good shaking down. Let’s put it that way. 
I think it would take a lot of shaking | down. Any time you want to 
come in to shake it down, brother, I want to be with you and help you 
allI can. I think it requires a lot. 

Mr. Chairman, so much for the question of subsidy. 

I would like to close these few remarks or lot of remarks—— 

The Cuarman. It is your day. I want you to make such observa- 
en as you will. 

ALL. On the question of recommending what we believe would 
= for the industry : 

“a the first place, it is not my opinion that you are going to solve 
the question of t he whole industry setup or bad situation by worrying 
about how much money the messenger boy makes or how much money 
the ordinary seaman makes. That is a problem, but it is a day-to-day 
problem which has to be answered. 

I have heard a lot of talk here that I totally disagree with. I will 
tell you why. They say that the unions have put the industry in the 
condition that it is in, a bad condition; that it is the high character 
or the high type or the intense form of union organization which has 
got the industry as sick as it is. 

That is not true. I think I can demonstrate to you that it is not 
true. 

You heard Harry Lundeberg describe the 1921 strike. At that time 
the sailors’ movement was destroy ed utterly. They didn’t have enough 
bargaining power when that strike was over to bargain themselves out 
of jail or bargain a cup of coffee. They were dead. They cut their 
wages from $100, you heard the testimony, down to as low as $25. 
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While it was a very sad thing in the history of our people, that is 
not the point that I make it for. What happened to the conditions 
in the maritime industry? You think you have it bad in the industry 
today, the unstability or the fact that the industry is losing money, 
and all that. I wasn’t born until 1914, as a matter of fact, and I 
wasn’t going to sea at that time, but I know a little bit through read- 
ing it. 

The condition of the maritime industry in the 1920’s was just as 
lousy and lousier than it is today. In my book it was more lousy. 
It was lousy at a time when no union had one single ounce of bargain- 
ing strength; when, if you please, the boss could set the wages at his 
own will. He could set conditions without even discussing it with 
the union. 

In spite of that, industry from the overall point of view then was 
in a worse condition than today when, as you say, you have all these 
high-pressure unions bargaining for all they are worth. When you 
compare the two, there must be a reason for it. 

Personally, my opinion is that the whole system of subsidy as it is 
applied in this country, as it was applied then; as it is applied now, 
is a lousy system anyhow. I don’t know what would be a good system, 
no, but I think that it is a bad system that they have got. 

This business that the United States maritime unions have ruined 
this industry, if for no other reason than the comparison of these 
two periods of time that I have referred to, will show you that is 
absolutely not true. 

The truth of the matter is that you are going to have to have a mer- 
chant marine in this country, whether the Government pays every 
penny of it or nothing. That is the truth of it. You have got to have 
it. You have got to have it for your economic system. You have to 
have it for your social system. 

You know and I know, from reading the books at least, what hap- 
pened before the First World War. The American people didn’t see fit 
to keep a merchant marine. What happened? World War TI came 
along and you were caught short. It wasn’t just a question of furnish- 
ing supplies to armies overseas, but before we went to war it isa matter 
of record, and many Congressmen have made nice speeches about 
it—the truth is, we could not move our peacetime- produced produc- 
tion. The truth is, because of the war and our not having a merchant 
fleet, our manufacturers in this country because of that short-sighted- 
ness were cut completely off or. if not completely, by a great percentage 
from the markets of the world. 

You know and I know that American production depends on inter- 
national trade, and we had nothing to carry it in, not a thing. 

The same thing happened in World War IT, the same identical thing. 

Aside from the military needs, which within themselves would 
justify a merchant marine, the truth of the matter is that big manu- 
facturers in this country, if they have any sense at all, will recognize 
the necessity of a decent number of American-flag ships. That is why 
you have to have it. 

So assuming that you have to have it, let’s go from there. We w ould 
recommend, first of all. to keep the Gover nment out of the maritime in- 
dustry as it applies to labor relations, in any event, in the manner that 
IT have laid out here. It certainly won't help it. It will but com- 
plicate it. 
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I don’t particularly have the same confidence in Government on that 
score, sir, that some people have. I haven't had too much experience 
with all these agencies, but just very quickly I would like to give you 
an example. 

When we were in the Korean war or the police action, the question 
of manning ae came up. They pulled a lot of bottoms out. Ad- 
miral Cochran called a meeting of the National Shipping Authority 
here. I ae that meeting. 

The question was raised, as it had been raised in the newspapers, that 
crew shortages would probably hold some cargoes. At that particular 
time our union had a surplus of qualified manpower. At our own ex- 
pense, at no cost to the Government, not one lousy cent, we have our 
training schools. We have training schools in our union. We train 
competent, capable seamen. We upgraded them. We had them avail- 
able, a lot of kids from Staten Island, Brooklyn, and a lot of other 
places. 

We went to the same Government agency that we are talking about 
and we said, “We understand you have squawked about there being no 
seamen. We are here to advise you we can man any and all ships} you 
assign to those companies with whom we do business.” 

They said, “Well, we have some kind of slide rule here, and we say 
that you can only get a certain percentage of those ships.” 

We said, “Listen, by what rule do you say that? You are com- 
plaining you have no men to man the ships to haul stuff to Korea. We 
have the crews, and you should let us man those ships, we don’t care 
who operates them.” 

They said, “We have an understanding among ourselvs that only this 
union will man this, and only this union will man that, and only the 
other union will man so many.” 

What did it really mean? It meant in this case the responsible 
people in NSA were playing politics just as bad and just as big as any 
management group or any union group ever did do. They said, 
“Mi: aybe some of the unions won't like it,” and things of that sort. 

That is why I don’t particularly have any confidence in the typical 
agency of Government in this matter, put right in the middle of our 
affairs, because they, too, become victims of the atmosphere of union 
politics and company politics. 

The second point would be on the matter of subsidy. We think that 
some intelligent form of subsidy should be worked out in preference 
to what you now have. What an intelligent program would be, we 
don’t know; but certainly it would appear that some kind of program 
to make all private interests—in other words, management—equal in 
competition and in the same business would be best. 

In other words, instead of giving a few all of it in the way of subsidy, 
give as many as you can what you can. 

Third, we think that the Government has no business in the shipping 
business. I am not an authority on MSTS, but I know they are 
handling a certain percentage of tonnage each year. I don’t know what 
business you gentlemen here came from. Some of you might be peanut 
growers, and some of you might be lawyers, some of you doctors, what- 
ever it may be. 

For example, if the United States Government was to produce 30 
percent of all the Fords or all the Chevrolets or in other businesses, in 
small-business manufacturing, if Government were just to set up shop 
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and start producing 30 percent or whatever the percentage of MSTS 
is In tonnage, you as businessmen would raise the house. You would 

say, “What in the world are you doing? What business has the Gov- 
ernment got in here?” You would be absolutely justified. 

Speaking for management at this time, or maritime, in the final 
analysis for ourselves, I think if for no other reason you should get out 
of the MSTS business. You should not be in it. You can’t even 
argue there that by going the Government route you save money, 
because I understand that the Hoover Commission pointed out that in 
this case, Government operation of these vessels by MSTS is to some 
degree higher than it would be if private management ran it. So you 
have on the one hand this wonderful governmental committee of Con- 
gressmen worried about the plight of the merchant marine, and some- 
body else in the same Government is cutting its throat by allowing the 
same Government to compete with it. 

Let me say again, I am not a good figurer, but I can figure enough 
to figure that that doesn’t add up ey xactly right. 

The next point, I think you fellows should consider something 
about legislation, again not being an expert on laws, some kind of 
action to stop American capital shipow ners from transferring their 
vessels to foreign-flag bottoms. It is a pretty lousy situation. We 
have heard a lot about the particular thing. I am not going to try to 
elaborate. I would not even suggest to “you—because that is your 
business and what you are specialists in, and not me—in what manner 
it would be my opinion you should proceed. Certainly in my book 
you should proceed, because the foreign-flag shipping is a reé ul prob- 
lem. You have the case of the American money jumping over the 
fence to beat taxes. You would know how to take care of it and how 
to lay down the proper program, and I think you should. 

That is it. 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Casey. I have just one question in general. 

Mr. Hall, you have made out a pretty “good case for inefficiency and 
incompetence, at least you have made the allegations, on the part of 
the subsidized operators and the fact that they seem to call the shots 
in all these associations, 

I take it from the analogy you draw to the 3 getting $75 from the 
rich uncle here, that as long as they are getting paid ‘by Uncle Sam 
they are not so concerned about labor relations and negotiation of 
contracts. Isthat your analysis? 

Mr. Hart. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Casry. So actually, the effects of this bill and the activities 
of this committee in asking for a Government review of the subsidiz- 
able items, is in the interest of protecting the American taxpayers 
who are in this picture. Isn’t it high time that somebody in Govern- 
ment found out what they are doing with our money ? 

Mr. Hatt. I certainly feel th: at, but I don’t think you are going to 
do the proper or thorough job by simply starting off by discussing only 
seamen’s wages. I think the question of subsidy really requires an 
overhauling job from first to last. I don’t think any makeshift job 
will do it. 

I think your coming out and saying, “We are going to overhaul 
the question of subsidy. or control subsidy as it applies to the seamen’s 
wages and conditions,” is very, very little of it. 
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Mr. Casey. There are five subsidizable items. 

Mr. Haut. I understand that. 

Mr. Casry. You would recommend that the same scrutiny be given 
to all five items equally strong ? 

Mr. Haut. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that the statement 
which has been made by Mr. Hall and Mr. Lundeber g has been very 
informative, and I hoped Mr. Hall would give us a little more of his 
background. I happened to read an article a few months ago in the 
Reader’s Digest which gave a pretty good background of Mr. Hall 
and his doings, and his accomplishments for the seamen’s union. I do 
want to congratulate both of them on their very fine statements. 

The Cuatrrman. What is the membership of your organization ¢ 

Mr. Hau. In our district union, it averages between fifteen and 
seventeen thousand. 

The CuatrmMan. That is onthe Atlantic and gulf coasts ? 

Mr. Haun, That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. There is another union on the Atlantic and gulf. 

Mr. Hauxi. That is the National Maritime Union. 

The Cuairman. How many do they have / 

Mr. Hau. They have approximately 45,000. 

I would like to point out to you, Mr, Congressman, for the benefit of 
the men here, our union is not a union in the sense of the word that the 
NMU is. In other words, an entire union. The Seafarer’s Interna- 
tional Union is an overall body composed of district unions. We are 
one of those districts. Our overall membership is 75,000. 

The CuarrMan. Are you associated with Mr. Lundeberg? 

Mr. Hat. We are a district in the same union that he is a district in. 
The NMU, on the other hand, doesn’t have a district setup, but is, 
rather, one national union instead. 

Our organization can be compared, therefore, to the 48 States, and 
over that you have the Federal Government. Our international really 
is over 48 States, you see, rather than having one solid country as such, 
as the NMU has. 

Mr. Totuerson. Going back to the subsidy matter in which we are 
very much interested and have been, I get the impression from your 
testimony that you believe some of our lines cannot get along without 
‘A subsidy. 

Mr. Hatz. That is correct. I believe that they do need subsidy. 

Mr. Totierson. In other words, here is a foreign-flag ship running 
between port A and port B carrying cargo both ways, and an Ameri- 

can-flag ship running between the same ports competing for the same 
cargoes. The foreign flag, just picking some figures out of the air for 
purposes of illustration. has a wage bill at the end of the month of 
510,000. The American-flag ship, because of its higher wage standards 
and higher other standards, has a wage bill of $40,000. Obviously the 
two could not compete, could they ? 

Mr. Hat. That is correct. 

Mr. Totterson. The operating subsidy tends to pick up that differ- 
ence with respect to five particular items, wages being the chief item. 

I would not want the record to indicate, if that were the case, that you 
were opposed to the subsidy program. What you are saying, as | 

gather it, is that it needs some overhauling. 
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Mr. Hau. That is precisely what I meant to say. If I didn’t make 
myself clear, I thank you for getting it straight. 

Mr. Touierson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roserson. I do not believe I have more questions. I have en- 
joyed the statement. 

Mr. Auuen. Mr. Hall, on the question of subsidy, it seems to me we 
have something of a dilemma which this committee faces, because we 
find ourselves endeavoring to persuade the Appropriations Committee 
that subsidies are reasonable and that the Government’s interest is 
protected when we try to get enough money appropriated to pay the 
subsidies. 

When we get down to the subsidized lines and their labor relations, 
what they are actually bargaining over is the top part of their wage 
structure which is above the foreign wage. 

In a sense, the American operator pays the equivalent of the foreign 
rate, and the Government pays the rest of it. I do not like the Gov- 
ernment at the bargaining table, and I like to see the parties involved 
do the bargaining. But are we not faced with the situation where 
the parties involved are labor and the Government ? 

Mr. Hatx. Any time you, as the representative of the people, spend 
the people’s money, you have an obligation to the people to see that 
it is protected. But as I explained before, it is still not clear in my 
mind that there is any difference, but that would also apply across 
the board on all Government matters. 

I think the trouble is, what you really mean is that you have to 
protect the 15 operators. That is what you are talking about. Not 
protect them, but see that they handle this money properly. It throws 
the thing out of proportion. If this same subsidy were used to make 
all people equal, then they would have a common interest to fight the 
unions. They would have a common interest to do a lot of things. 

As it is, they have no such common interest because of the fact “that 
a percentage of them have that ability to know that in the final 
analysis they can fall back on the taxpayers’ money. 

If all shipowners were in the same economic position, in my opinion 
they would have more in common. That is the point I make. As it is, 
the present system, in my opinion, does not, of necessity, cause that 
particular thing to happen. 

Mr. Atten. If you were sitting up here instead of down there, what 
would you do to make sure the Government was getting a square deal ? ? 

Mr. Hatz. In the first place, I would put every American steam- 
ship operator who would meet the proper requirements under a sub- 
sidy across the board. I would fix it so that private management in 
this case could be private management to the degree that it is possible. 
That is what I would do. Therefore I would eliminate the present 
subsidy system and replace it with something which, in my opinion 
at least, would be more equitable, more fair, more conducive, if you 
please, to running a better business. 

Look, if you, sir, are a businessman manufacturing dishes and there 
are 20 dish manufacturers, and you have your loss written off, if any, 
in advance, obviously you are not going to work too hard at it, not as 
hard as the guy who has nothing to ) fall back on. 

On the other hand, accepting the subsidy theory, if you subsidize all 
those 20 dish manufacturers to the degree that you think is necessary 
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and possible, then they have as much in common, one with the other, 
to run an efficient business. 

I say again that the present form of subsidy to the shipowner, in- 
stead of increasing efficiency and competency, in facts defeats it. 

Mr. Auten. Turning to another subject—— 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Allen, before you leave that. 

Would you give an example of just what you would do in lieu of the 
present system of study ? 

Mr. Haut. In lieu of it ? 

The Cuairman. In lieu of the present system of subsidy. Your 
idea strikes me, and I want to foilow it up. You must have some idea 
of just what you would do in lieu of what is being done. 

Mr. Hauu. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, I wouldn’t eliminate 
the present subsidy system until you had worked out a proper sub- 
-titute. You could not leave a vacuum. 

If I were writing the ticket, I would start off by first trying to 
ascertain what is the bottom needs. In other words, what is the rock 
bottom level needs between military, between business and Govern- 
ment, What you can agree on is the real needed American-flag ship fleet. 

Once you establish that, then I would work out—— 

The CuarrmMan. What is that ? 

Mr. Haut, I think you have in your records here certain figures 
which indicate that you need a certain amount of American-flag ves- 
sels to take care of a certain percentage of your commerce, and also 
to allow for the eventuality of a crisis or a war. I would try to deter- 
mine that, you see. I would try to determine what that figure was, 

rather than by trade or by runs, because in war everything 1 is pooled 
anyhow. I would try to “determine what that would be, and then 1 
would simply try to keep an active merchant marine up to that partic- 
ular figure. 

I would apply the question of subsidy once I could sell the proper 
committee, based on what military, what Government again, and what 
private business would say they “could go for or would be nec essary 
to make up the difference between these ‘people running their business 
as applies to the competition, competing with the foreigner. 

It is as simple as that. 

The Cuatrman. How much money would yeu give them ? 

Mr. Hai. Certainly you have figures available which would indi- 
cate that. 

Let me say this: There are bosses who are running today and not 
losing any money. They are making a few bucks. Some of the oth- 
ers are losing mone y. It goes back to the proper kind of job. 

My opinion is that that would require a lot of analysis. You just 
couldn't sit down and say that it would be a dollar or two or three dol- 
lars. I think the amount of money that would be used would be solely 
dependent on how badly you want a merchant marine. If you want 
a good one, it will cost you more. You get a dollar’s worth for a dollar. 
You get something for something. You get nothing for nothing. 

First you have to determine on the basis of this country’s experience 
in time of war and time of peace, if you please, just what does if 
mean to this country’s economy and to its defense? What does it really 
mean to have a merchant fleet ? 

Once you establish that, then you will pay accordingly. I don't 
know Government too much, but they tell me that in general, all 
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forms of government operate on the subsidy system one way or an- 
other. They take their national income, if you please, and they say, 
“We will appropriate so much over here for the post office, we are 
voing to appropriate so much over there for the preservation of foreats 
and such things as that.” 

Accepting that theory, then you would simply say how much is the 
defense of our country worth out of our national economy, or how 
much is the economy of our country for the transportation of its ensith 
worth out of the income of this country / 

Mr. Seriy-Brown. Do you envision that more companies would be 
getting subsidy under your program than the present group ¢ 

Mr. Haus. In my opinion, 1 think you should apply it across the 
board. 

Mr. Sreery-Brown. I was wondering if you would just encourage 
sloppy management across the board. 

Mr. Haw. Certainly not. If vou had equity of this question of 
subsidy, that w ithin itself would eliminate the sloppy management. 

Mr. Seeiy-Brown. Either that or make them all sloppy. 

Mr. Hauw. Evervbody would be competing on the same level. No- 
hody would be favored. When vou give a guy an edge, vou are in effect 
encouraging sloppy operations. 

Let me give you the parallel in labor relations. Let’s put it this 
way. Where in PMA a man comes in—and I don't refer just to the 
individual, but where a man comes in PMA to represent the bosses 
and he has nothing at stake himself, he is not nearly so concerned if 
some of those ships tied up belong to him. So you have a common 
interest where a guy starts to bargain for something which means 
something to him. 

It is the same in this business. If evervbody competed fairly, then 
it is like the old American system of the elimination of inefficient 
management, like the free-enterprise system. Not only that, but in 
my Gpinion, too, by the question of subsidy vou have to a great degree 
even stopped new innovations in this industry. What is the use of 
being creative in maritime? The Government is going to put you 
in business anyhow. Why be creative ? 

I think the greatest strides that auto and other people have made in 
production have been because of incentives, the free-enterprise system. 
All through the maritime industry today, my friends, you will find 
it is handling cargo pretty much the same way they handled cargo in 
the wind-sailing day s. almost the same thing. 

But let’s take auto, let’s take any other industry, and you will notice 
that industry itself has improved itself. 

What does that mean? Again I say to you, it is my simple opinion 
that it is because Government itself has taken out incentive in the form 
of subsidy. Not only do you create bad management, but you help 
that bad management, if you please, kill off good management. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. I am not sure but what you are making a good 
argument to throw subsidy out the window entirely. 

Mr. Hay. In my opinion, as to subsidies as against no subsidies, 
if it had to be that issue, I would say no subsidy. 


Mr. Seriy-Brown. That is what I thought you were s 
Mr. Haut. 


saying before. 
It would be against my better judgment to have to make 


that decision, both as to the necessities of keeping our country where 
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we can have a free system, where we can live pretty good and also 
where we can live free, because to have no merchant marine, look, 
listen, during the last war, of course, I sailed actively all through it 
in every zone, and I noticed a lot of things. I have seen acres and 
acres Of the production of this country in all the battlefields—not in 
the battlefields, because the ships didn’t go that far, but at the back 
lines. 

It occurred to me a lot of times, brother, if they didn't have these 
old ships bringing the stuff over, that would be it. 

As a matter of fact, everybody knows war is nothing but a battle 
of production. That is what a war is. It is a battle of production 
and nothing else. If you are not able to take your production and 
put it on the firing line, neighbor, you are dead. You are just as dead 
as you can be. 

Mr. Srevy-Brown. Then we come right around to what Mr. Allen 
originally said: Whether we like it or not, Uncle Sam still has to sit 
down at that table. 

Mr. Hany. I don't necessarily agree there. I think if that ever 
anaes there are a lot of things Uncle Sam should do beforehand. 

I think Unele Sam should create a system of subsidy which would 
eliminate this problem where you have destroyed the incentive or the 
real feeling of trying to get ahead in the whole industry. Whoever 
heard of such a thing as guys being brought in who don’t know one 
end of the ship from the other, to take the top money in this industry: 
and, more important than that, to call the shots in this industry. Do 
you think they could do it in big steel4 Do you think they could do 
it in auto? Where else but in the maritime industry can such incom- 
petent and stupid management come from, who don’t come out of the 
industry 4 Where else ¢ 

Do you think in the business that you come from you are going to let 
some donkey come in and take off the top executive position and don’t 
have a day's experience in that business? Listen, the law of averages 
in the free-enterprise system just doesn’t work that way. You cannot 
run a country that way and you can’t run a business that way. 

That is what Government has done, in my opinion, with the im- 
proper application of subsidies. 

The CiatrMan. Let me stop you just one minute. 

I am going to have to continue here this afternoon because I want 
to have Mr. Vincent Malone appear this afternoon. We must get 
through with this group of witnesses today. 

Are there any other questions to ask this gentleman / 

I am going to stay here as long as necessary to conclude with these 
Witnesses today. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Hall, do you think these rich nephews you are talk- 
ing about have anything to do with eating up the subsidies in salaries / 

Mr. Haun. [am awfully sorry, I didn’t get your question. 

Mr. Byrne. You spoke of three gentlemen, and | am Classifying 


them as nephews of Uncle Sam. These three nephews who are on the 
payroll and do not know anything about their work. Would eliminat- 
ing their salaries help your or ganization 

Mr. Haut. In the final analysis, i it would, because a union is as 
healthy as the industry it is in. You see, we can never have healthy 
seamen’s movements so long as we are in an unhealthy industry. It 
might hurt us to start with. 
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As Lundeberg said, we have lived through some heavy weather be- 
fore. In the final analysis, we live now on a peacetime-wartime, lots 
of food or no food, basis. While it might be a hardship, in the final 
analysis the workers in this industry in my opinion would be better off, 
because at least they would know how they stood. Today the seaman 
doesn’t know any more how he stands than anything. They are likely 
to have to shanghai him to work a short trip or he ‘doesn’t work for 6 
months. He doesn’t know what is going on. 

Mr. Ray. As I understand it, Mr. Hall, one of the things you think 
is wrong is limiting the subsidy to established trade routes and a cer- 
tain number of lines working on those routes. That is one step you 
would take to correct the present situation. 

Mr. Hay. That is right. 

Mr. Ray. It seems to me you would be aiming toward a system which 
would make payments after efficiency in operation had been demon- 
strated in some fashion. 

Mr. Hauui. That would be correct. 

Mr. Ray. You would put that across the board for the whole number 
of ships that were found necessary for the transportation of whatever 
part of our own commerce is the target and for emergency use in time 
of war. 

Mr. Hau. That is correct. 

Mr. Ray. I confess I am at as much of a loss as you say you are as to 
how you would accomplish that sort of change, which is a very inter- 
esting suggestion. 

The CuatrmMan. Further questions? 

Mr. Petty. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to ask any questions, but 
I am going to make the comment that I wish people w ho do not believe 
in organized labor could have heard our two witnesses here today ex- 
pound on the free enterprise system, because it has been a thrill to me. 
I only wish that all the thought which you have given to the American 
merchant marine could come up with some of the answers to help us in 
how to handle the transfers foreign and other problems that are tied 
in with legal complexities. 

I should think that along the line somewhere, with the fine legal 
talent which is available to you, you might give us some suggestions as 
to how you could help. 

Mr. Cuase. Mr. Hall, just to keep the record straight, you do not 
mean to imply, do you, that American-flag ships could compete with 
the foreign trade without a subsidy. 

Mr. Haut. I mean that in my opinion they would have to have some 
form of subsidy. 

Mr. Cuase. In other words, even though they became very efficient, 
100 percent efficient, still they could not compete. 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crass. But instead of the number of dollars that are available 
now, is it your thought that those dollars should be distributed over 
a wider area, thereby cutting down the amount that the American-flag 
ships engaged in foreign trade are drawing? Necessarily if that 
limited number of dollars were distributed among more operators 
coastwise and intercoastal operators, it follows that fewer dollars 
would be available for the operators who are engaged in foreign trade ; 
is that not right ? 

Mr. Hay. That is true. 
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Mr. Cuase. Then would that not really destroy or partially destroy 
the results which we undertake to obtain by subsidizing these opera- 
tors engaged in foreign trade / 

Mr. Haut. Of course, part of this is theoretical. That is acting on 
the assumption that you base your desire to help the merchant fleet 
prosper against the background of two very important things. First 
is the question as it would apply to the needs of our industrial ma- 
chinery in America; second, as it applies to the real needs of our 
defense. If all that this country could afford to have would be $115 
million subsidy, in my opinion you would be a lot better off with that 
subsidy supporting what part of the merchant fleet you could in an 
efficient, competent manner, than in the fashion that you are. 

Mr. Cuase. But you would not advocate distributing that limited 
number of dollars over all of the shippers ? 

Mr. Hauu. No, naturally, not just because I am a seaman who makes 
his living in the area of a seaman, but because, too, of the needs for 
the economy and against the defense of the country. I would say that 
when you weigh it against that, those two needs, shipping can mean 
that vou live or shipping can mean that you die. I think if that could 
be properly explained or analyzed in an honest fashion, I don’t think 
that then the question of appropriate subsidy would be a great issue. 

Look, 7 much money it takes to build one of these superaircraft 
carriers. don’t know how much it is, but I imagine a couple of 
them faa to a year’s subsidy. Nobody argues against the need 
of an aircraft carrier, not at all. By the same token, an aircraft car- 
rier under no conditions can substitute for 50 or 60 nice big cargo ships 
in time of war or emergency. 

Don’t you see / These things are relative. You have to compare 
one against the other. That is where I think probably it hasn't been 
done. 

The Cuatrman. Since you addressed yourself to the cost of opera- 
tion, what about the subsidization of construction? What are your 
views on that ¢ 

Mr. Haui. Mr. Chairman, I have no views on that at all, other 
than the position that the A. F. of L. Metal Workers might take, who 
are engaged in that trade. I said at the start, Mr. Chairman, I am 
just a seaman, and while I have worked all the time on ships and 
around ships, my knowledge is very limited on that. 

Mr. Garmatz. Just one question. When we had the other hearing 
and we were listening to the testimony from a shipowner, this room 
was full of representatives of various associations. I am surprised 
that shipowners and operators and associations do not have representa- 
tives here to hear the side of labor. I am wondering what has hap- 
pened. I have not seen any for 2 days, with the exception of 1 or 2 

The CHatrman. A lot of people do not want to hear the truth. Is 
that not right ? 

Mr. Hauu. I wouldn't even say that, Mr. Chairman. Maybe they 
have other things to do. 

The CHatrman. You certainly have made a splendid witness, and I 
am glad to have had the opportunity to listen to you. 

Thank you for coming. 

Mr. Haut. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Now we want to hear Mr. Malone. 
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Mr. Maxonr. I feel like the bat boy going to bat after Babe Ruth. 
Mr. Garmatz (presiding). Please give your name and proceed with 
your statement. 


STATEMENT OF V. J. MALONE, PRESIDENT, MARINE FIREMEN’S 
UNION, AFL 


Mr. Matonr. My name is V. J. Malone. I am president of the 
Marine Firemen’s Union, a labor organization with approximately 
5,000 members. Headquarters are at San Francisco, Calif. Branches 
are at Seattle, Wash.; Portland, Oreg.: San Pedro, Calif.: Honolulu, 
T. H.: New York; Baltimore; and New Orleans, La. 

The union is affiliated with the Seafarers International Union 
(AFL). I am also a vice president of the Seafarers International 
Union. 

From our scrutiny of testimony offered here by Mr. St. Sure and 
certain west-coast shipowners, we seem to be painted in very dark and 
somber tones; practically as people impossible to deal with; as vicious, 
avaricious sharks of labor before whom the helpless shipowners quiver 
and shiver, and hopelessly turn out their pockets and their purses for 
us to plunder. 

We have been presented as irresponsibles who overload the ships 
with unnecessary men and swollen manning scales; men who engage 
in unnecessary jurisdictional wars; men who pad the payrolls with 
lucrative penalty clauses: men who have no respect for signed con- 
tracts. and so forth, ad nauseum. 

We do not appear before the committee as a “Jerusalem Slim” or 
“Creeping Jesus,” to state that we are as pure as the driven snow. A 
Jerusalem Slim, gentlemen, is a man who appears with a soap box and 
has the answer for every possible question. He would have the answer 
to how to balance your budget, what to do about Russia or what to do 
with Formosa or what to do about China; sometimes delivered with 
a few million words, but he has the answers all the same. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Matonr. We merely state there are two sides to every question, 
and we will prove from the record that there are wolves on the PMA 
side who have come here bleating as lambs. 

First, on manning. We will show you from your own records that 
west-coast ships are not overmanned. 

They are not overmanned compared with foreign ships. They are 
not overmanned compared with United States Government operated 
ships. 

In the year 1950, hearings were held before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. On pages 
1750 to 1770 inclusive of the hearings on Senate Resolution 50, part 7. 
manning scales are given for Liberty ships, C-2 and C-3 cargo ships 
opel rating under the British, Norwegian, Dutch, Italian and Brazilian 
flags. in the North Atlantic trade. 

Liberty ships under our west coast agreements pack 9 men in the 
untlic ensed engine department—l dec ‘k engineer, 3  firemen-water 
tenders, 3 oilers and 2 wipers. According to the record, under the 
British flag, they also employ 9 unlicensed men, namely, a donkeyman, 
3 vreasers, 3 firemen, and 2 trimmers. 

On Norwegian ships, 10 unlicensed men are carried, namely, 1 elec- 
trician,a deck engineer, 3 oilers, 5 firemen and 2 wipers. 
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Liberties under the Dutch flag carry 8 men in the unlicensed engine 
department—1 deck engineer, 3 oilers, 5 firemen and 1 trimmer. How- 
ever, the Dute h carry an extra licensed engineer, making the total com- 
plement 14 men, the same as on west coast Liberties. 

Italian Liberties carry 10 men in the unlicensed engine depart- 
me men all rated as firemen, and 1 cadet. Llere, too, the overall 
eigineroom crew comprises 14 men. 

On Brazilian Liberties, the manning scale calls for 11 men in the 
unlicensed engine department—1 deck engineer, 5 oilers, 5 firemen, 
and 2 coal passers. They call them coal passers, although they actually 
are oil burners. The overall total in the engine department numbers 
15 men, 

On Greek-flag Liberties, the figure given is 9, 1 cadet, 1 donkeyman, 
2 oilers, and 5 firemen. 

On C-2 vessels, our agreements call for 2 electricians, 3 firemen- 
water tenders, 3 oilers, and 3 wipers, a total of 11 men. Comparable 
foreign seales are British, 10; Norwegian, 12; Dutch, 11; Italian, 
IZ; Brazilian, 12; and Greek, 11. 

On C-—3 freighters, our standard C—} freighter carries 11 men, 
Some companies, in addition, carry an unlicensed junior or mainte- 
hance man, Similar British ships carry 11: Norwegian, 14; Dutch, 

Italian, 14; Brazilian, 13; and Greek, 12. 

“On special-type ships, such as full reefer or partial-reefer ships, ad- 
ditional men are carried to take care of the ice flat machinery and 
reefer equipment throughout the ship. A similar policy is followed 
on foreign ships. 

Now as to Government-operated ships. Again we quote from the 
record. On October 1s, 19, 1945, hearings were held before the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries on H. R. 2346, H. R. 2449 
and H.R. 3500. 

On pages 259-262 inclusive, manning figures are given for commer- 
cially operated, Army-operated, and Navy-operated Liberty cargo 

vessels in the Southwest Pacific area. These tables show that the 
Army operated its Liberty ships with the same number of unlicensed 
engine department personnel] as the commercially operated ships— 
nine men. 

However, in the overall manning, with both type vessels having 
an armed guard of 27 men, the commercially operated Liberty had 
70 men, the Army Liberty, 79 men. The Navy- “operated Liberty 
carried a total of 167 men. 

Mr. Totiterson. What were they doing ? 

Mr. Martone. I do not know exactly what they were doing, Mr 
Tollefson, but they were on there anyway. 

Whereas the plain unvarnished engineroom squad, licensed and 
unlicensed, on both Army and merchant vessels totaled 14 men, the 
Navy packed a regular tribe down below—an engineer lieutenant, 
® machinist rated as assistant to engineer officer, 3 chief machinists 
mates, 3 machinists mates first class, 3 machinists mates second class, 
4 machinist mates third class, 1 motor machinist mate first class, 1 motor 
machinist mate second class, 1 electrician’s mate first class, 1 elec- 
trician’s mate second class, | electrician’s mate third class, 1 chief water 
tender, 2 water tenders first class, 2 water tenders second class, 2 water 
tenders third class, 7 firemen first class, 8 firemen second class. Then 
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there are yeomen, storekeepers, and ship fitters of various classes 
making a comparable 45 men. 

Hence, we contend that in manning, compared with foreign ships, 
with Army ships, and with Navy ships, we are not out of line. 

When it comes to labor relations, the Pacific Maritime Association 
is as tough and rough an employer group as you can find in this 
country. We have to admire the crust of some of these hard-boiled 
citizenry coming in here to shed tears of blood. 

The committee will realize that labor relations are carried on at 
various levels. At the top, we have the unions’ negotiating committee 
meeting with the shipowners’ committee. Usually you have the top 
officials of the unions and the major representatives of the employers, 
as well as the staff of PMA. The agreement consummated, it is 
administered on our side by the delegates on the ships, and by the 
business agents ashore. We have a comparatively simple chain of 
command. 

On the ships, however, on the shipowners’ side, we run wp against 
« chaotic situation. Our business agents have found ships’ pursers, 
chief engineers, first assistant engineers, ships’ captains, all interpret- 
ing agreements their own way, often insulting and telling men who 
were on the negotiating committee all about the agreement. Then 
ashore, we have the port captain, the port engineer, the operation 
department, the labor relations department, all sticking in their oars, 
with a resultant chaos and confusion and irritation. 

Occasionally, we have a representative of the Maritime Administra- 
tion tossing in his opinion. 

Not surprisingly, some of the lesser representatives on manage- 
ment’s side do not possess a great deal of commonsense. On occasions, 
some are even bereft of sanity. While it is an extreme instance, I 
must mention here the case of one of your own colleagues, the late 
Congressman Ellsworth Buck of New York. 

Mr. Ray. May I interrupt? Mr. Buck was wounded, and he is now 
at Geneva on a Government mission. 

Mr. Matonr. Then I will have to say he was wounded. The man 
meant to murder him, and I thought he was murdered. 

On April 5, 1949, Congressman Buck was wounded by a former 
chief engineer, one C harles Van Newkirk. During the course of his 
career, Van Newkirk served as chief engineer on board a vessel under 
contract to one of our companies. He was absolutely impossible to 
deal with. Insulting, arrogant, and overbearing, he caused numerous 
complaints from the crew. He was so impossible he even got into a 
fight with our business agent who made the ship. 

The company finally fired him. He worked with other companies 
and they got rid of him. He was just an obnoxious person by nature. 

He went up to Washington to interest a Congressman in his ease, 
and by ill luck, Congressman Buck accorded him a hearing. There- 
after, he just pestered and hounded Buck day and night. Finally, 
because the Congressman could not get him reinstated on a ship, he 
savagely attacked and wounded the man who wanted to be his bene- 
factor. but could not because of the man’s own deficiencies. 

While all minor representatives of maritime management on ships 
and ashore are not Van Newkirks, they are not. all first-class diplomats, 
and so beefs and arguments occur. They will continue to occur, 
whether you have a board here in W ashington or not. 
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Turning to negotiations in the top level, we have had numerous 
settlements over the years, some negotiated, some arbitrated, and some 
arrived at after a strike. The last strike we were involved in as a 
union was the 1948 strike. So we have not had our men picketing for 
7 years. 

You have heard a lot here about the unreasonable and arrogant 
attitude of the west coast unions, yet it is a fact that in the last four 
big arbitrations that we have been involved in with PMA we have won 
them all. 

For example, in the award of April 4, 1949—Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to submit later on the text of all those awards. I do not think it ts 
necessary for me to read them out. They are very long. They do give 
a lot of the background of the west coast labor situation. 

(The documents referred to will be found in appendix beginning 
on p. 990.) 

Mr. Martone. This particular award arose out of the settlement of 
the 1948 strike. At its conclusion, we had negotiated a wage raise and 
other benefits. However, mindful of the whij Saw, we also negotiated 
what is known as a favored-nations clause. This provided that if any 
other union came in and received a more favorable settlement, we could 
open up. 

In this case, the sailors came in and, in addition to the raise we got, 
negotiated a $7.50 per month raise in addition, calling it clothes money. 
The shipowners, in effect, endeavored to repudiate the favored-nations 
settlement. We arbitrated both the intent of the settlement and the 
additional adjustment given the sailors. 

The arbitrator held for the union on both counts. 

In Mr. Lundeberg’s testimony he held against the idea of a favored- 
a clause, but instead he had a gimmick that he could open up in 

15 days. So we had the favored-nations clause and the i rs have 
the 15-day clause. 

Again in 1952, we had a somewhat similar situation. A settlement 
was reached, and once again we had to arbitrate both the intent of a 
settlement clause and the matter of increased compensation. 

Once more, the arbitrator, on July 3, 1952, on ar in favor of the 
union on both counts. This award was known as Miller No. 1. The 
referee in the case was Arthur C. Miller, an attorney who specializes 
in labor relations. 

Once again, later on in 1952, the PMA and ourselves went before 
Arbitrator Miller. The issue was increased benefits in wages, over- 
time rates, and penalties, arising from the whipsaw against which we 
had the same favored-nations clause. 

Here, too, the arbitrator ruled in favor of the union. 

The fourth instance was the Kagel award, June 9, 1949. This was 
not a wage matter, but arose out of an alleged contract violation. We 
have in our agreement a clause that exempts our men from working 
behind picket lines. So in the 1949 strike of longshoremen in Hawaii, 
this provision was invoked by crew members working on Matson Line 
vessels. The matter was arbitrated, and the arbitrator held for the 
union, 

Despite the clause in the agreement that the arbitrator’s decision 
should be final and binding on both parties, the Matson company 
reacted savagely on two points. 
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The company tried to take away the livelihood of the crew mem- 
bers by filing charges before the Coast Guard and attempting to have 
their certificates lifted; and sued the union for $3 million. 

The case was withdrawn when our agreement expired. The first 
item on the agenda before we went into negotiations was withdrawal 
of the suit or there would be no contract—no work. The other com- 
panies induced the Matson Navigation Co. to honor the arbitrator’s 
award, 

It is a pretty rough deal when you win an arbitration which says 
in effect that it should be final and binding, after you win it and te ak 
it before an arbitrator and spend a few thousand ‘dollars in expenses 
and settlement, to have the company take it to the courts with a suit 
for $3 million. We contend that is not playing ball at all. 

The text of the Miller awards in particular give a great deal of 
information on the labor relations situation on the west coast. We 
submit as exhibits the texts of these four decisions. 

Over the years, we have had numerous arbitrations and port com- 
mittee decisions. Some we have won, some we have lost. If you desire 
any copies of these, we would be glad to supply them. However, we 
think these four will prove we are not as black as we have been painted, 
and ofttimes the conduct of the shipowners does not conform strictly 
to the rules for boxing formulated by the Marquis of Queensbury. 


PENALTY WITHIN WORKING HOURS 


Considerable interest in these hearings has centered around the 
penalty within the 8 hours normally required for a man’s work. 

In the unlicensed engine department, such penalties fall in six 
categories, as follows: 

1. For work of unusual skill or merit from ratings not normally 
considered capable of such specialized work. 

2. Exceptionally dirty work. 

3. Prohibitions designed to prevent work assigned as punishment 
or spite. 

Penalty for Saturdays and Sundays at sea in conformance with 
40-hour week. 

d, Ponsity in port for men on donkey watches after 5 p.m. and be- 
fore & a.m. when cargo is being worked, or for moving ship. 

6. Sundry minor penalties. 

The reason for the first is obvious. It does not happen frequently. 
On one ship, a first-class welder happened to ship as wiper. At sea 
several tubes in a boiler leaked and bulged. His welding experience 
was taken advantage of. and he was sent into the boiler to cut the tubes 
out. 

In another case, an A-1 lathe hand also was shipped as wiper. His 
experience in this line was usurped. He was sent to make a lot of gear 
on the lathe. In this particular case extra compensation was paid. 

However, such cases are not very widespread. Some method of 
recognizing merit is not questioned by the operators, and no fairminded 
person can deny the fact that such extra compensation is fair and 
equitable. 

Next is penalty for exceptionally dirty work. This was negotiated 
because of the fact that wipers, the main rating involved, when clean- 
ing boilers and bilges, have their clothes and shoes ruined. 
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Usually a ship’s bilges are oil soaked, and the tiresides of ships’ 
Loilers are filthy. There is a problem which was straightened out by a 
little extra money. 

In the third category are provisions designed to curb the propensities 
of chief engineers, suc has the case we have c ited, Van Newkirk. 

Some engineers, in the absence of such curbs, have a marked liking 
to put men to work on the top of boilers while in the Tropics. Going up 
the Red Sea the temperature over the top of a boiler is around 152 de- 
grees. We have a prohibition in the agreement against putting men In 
such hot places while in the Tropics. We had a case where a wiper 
named Turk Solomon was working in a confined space cleaning con- 
densors and using carbon tetrachloride. He came out, faint and dizzy 
from the fumes, and was ordered back in again. He died in the Marine 
Hospital. So we have a prohibition against the use of carbon tetra- 
chloride. We do not want it under any circumstances. Even if they 
paid overtime, we do not want it. 

But the fact that he met his death through a senseless order from his 
superior convinces us of the necessity for such prohibitions. 

The penalty for watch standers for Saturdays and Sundays at sea is 
in conformance with the 40-hour week principle. According to reliable 
figures I have seen, it accounts for from 50 to 55 percent of the black 
gang penalty time. 

Mc. Casey. Is the black gang the engineroom gang / 

Mr. Matone. That is the engineroom gang, yes. 

This is the standard of the industry. On the west coast. negotiations 
are underway at the present time to eliminate this by incorporating it 
in the basic wage. In this event, you get it, but it is in wages and not 
in penalty. 

The next important penalty is the one for men in port on donkey 
watches after 5 p.m. and before 8 a. m. on weekdays when cargo is be- 
ing worked or for moving ship. 

This extra compensation has considerable historical background. It 
accounts for between 40 to 45 percent of the penalty paid to the oilers 
and firemen. To evaluate it, it must be realized that the unlicensed 
engine department, alone among American seamen, is confined to the 
ship in port to work around the clock. 

The minute the ship hits the dock the radio operator is off. He comes 
back an hour before the ship leaves. The master goes ashore to his 
wife, and family. A relief night mate is provided for the three mates. 
and they leave the ship at night. 

On deck the sailors go on “di ay work and at 5 p. m. they are through. 
In the stewards department. the evening meal is served, the messrooms 
are cleaned up, the gallery is swabbed down, and locked and eve rybody 
woes ashore. 

In the licensed engine department, a relief engineer is provided, and 
the ship’s regular engineers go home. 

Thus, alone of all dep: irtments in the crew, the unlicensed engine de- 
partment continues its work in port at nighttime. 

Thus in cases No. 111-315 C and 111-316 C, before the National 
War Labor Board in Washington, D. C., a decision was handed down 
as follows: 

This issue was given careful consideration by the mediation panel and the rea- 
sons for the panel's decision, Which was adopted by the regional board and ap- 
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proved by the National Board, are set forth below as they adequately cover this 
question : 

1. The definitely prevailing practice among American ship operators is to rec- 
ognize the principle that, while in port, seamen should be treated as normal 
workers ashore. The union exhibits presented in these two cases show that this 
practice has been almost universally accepted among American ship operators. 
(See union exhibits listed in union briefs of both cases. ) 


Those briefs and exhibits, Mr. Chairman, are somewhere over in the 
archives of the National War Labor Board, so I do not have them here. 


» 
—_ 


Voyages take from weeks to months to complete and during voyages seamen 
follow watch routines day in and day out. Their regular watches call for 8 
hours of work every day of the week. In addition to the 56 hours worked each 
week on regular Watches, seamen must stand, without extra compensation, emer- 
gency watches occasioned by the war, such as submarine watches, lookout, ete. 
Even in peacetime, working regular watch routines day after day is very taxing 
on human nature. Add to this regular pressure, the nerve-racking tension oc- 
casioned by the hazardous nature of carrying cargo under existing war condi- 
tions, especially such cargo as is carried in oil tankers, and the union’s demand 
in this matter is readily understandable. Even the most energetic and nerveless 
of warworkers expect and at times must have normal relief from tension under 
which they work. To expect seamen after weeks or months of trying, regular 
routine at sea to continue without interruption that same routine in port seems 
to be expecting too much. The time off between watches does not permit a sea- 
man to get back to a normal way of life. And a normal way of life is the relief 
seamen need after a voyage. Analyze the times set for regular watches and the 
reason for the foregoing assertion will be evident. 

3. The purpose of this provision is not to increase overtime pay, but to afford 
the seamen a surer opportunity of spending normal hours in visiting family, 
relatives and friends or taking needed recreation ashore. Tankers, according 
to testimony given both by the unions and the companies generally spend shorter 
periods of time in port then other vessels. The working day for seamen on 
other types of vessels in port is very generally from 8 a.m. to5 p.m. Certainly 
seamen on ships whose port time is relatively small should be granted this same 
consideration during the short time they are in port. 

4. It is true that the unions in this case signed an agreement with Tidewater 
Associated Oil Co. (associated division) on November 18, 1942, in which over- 
time is not required for work done after 5 p. m. and before 8 a.m. According 
to that agreement regular watches may be assigned at the discretion of the 
master for the period between 5 p. m. and 8 a.m. The unions made that con- 
cession together with several others only when the company gave way on the 
question of preferential hiring. In that case the issue of port time was con- 
sidered second in importance only to the issue of preferential hiring. 

5. The number of seamen required on board to watch valves, etc., during the 
loading process is relatively small. The loading of liquid cargo is of its very 
nature simple as compared with the loading of dry cargo. The Company could 
very well hire relief men to do the work which must necessarily be done after 
5 p. m. Otherwise they should be required to pay overtime to regular crew 
members who work after 5 p. m. 

The great part of a seaman’s life is broken up into watches. It is only natural 
that he should expect and be given relief from the general day-in-and-day-out 
routine of sea life during the relatively short time spent in port. 


The writer of the decision was Wayne L. Morse, now a Member of 
the United States Senate from the State of Oregon. 

However, in the Marine Firemen’s Union, this practice goes fur- 
ther back than that. It was in our agreements prior to the 1921 strike. 
The shipowners knocked it out; in fact, wiped out all collective-bar- 
gaining agreements by breaking the unions in the 1921 maritime strike. 

After the conclusion of the 1934 maritime strike, which was won by 
the unions, an award was handed down which specified that overtime 
would be paid for all work outside a man’s regular duty. 

A clarification of this decision ruled that it was not an oiler’s duty 
to leave the engine room to oil winches, and consequently overtime 
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should be payable. At that time, the penalty or overtime rates were 
the same, and the rate of 60 cents per hour was paid. 

During the 1936-37 strike, it was agreed the firemen would be paid 
also, and so the firemen and oiler were paid at the rate of 70 cents per 
hour, to apply after 5 p. m. and before 8 a. m., on weekdays only when 

‘argo was worked, and it has been in effect ever since. 

In other maritime crafts on the west coast, the long prevailing prac- 
tice is to pay additional compensation for night work, 

Thus, in the agreements of the Pacific Maritime Association with 
the longshoremen_ (ILWU ), the longshoremen are paid at the straight 
time rate of $2.27 per hour for the first 6 hours, almost inv: iriably com- 
mencing at 8a. m., and $3.4014 per hour after 3 p.m. 

Hence, on a 5-hatch ship, with 90 or more longshoremen, hatch- 
tenders, and stevedore bosses, working at night for $3 3.4014 per hour, 
it is obviously unfair that the 2 engineroom men responsible for the 
success of the operation should only receive approximately $1.50 per 
hour. So the aiditenal penalty is payable for that reason. 

This disparity is even more noticeable when dynamite is worked. 
Then the longshoremen on straight time get $4.54 per hour and $6.81 
on overtime. 

In the shipyards the practice is recognized with a straight-time 
rate on the 8 a. m. to 4 p. m. shift, a higher rate for the swing shift 
(4 p. m. to midnight), and a still higher rate for the shift between 
misinhahas and 8 a. m.—the graveyard shift. 

The last group of penalties are minor and in all cases are designed 
to correct abuses, such as if the sailing time is incorrect, and so forth. 

To sum up, these penalty practices in many instances are desirable. 
In others, they have become a part of our member’s take-home pay 
arrived at by long negotiations or arbitrations. They cannot be dake 
ished by a stroke of the pen without some proper pay substitute, 
otherwise there will be a lot of unrest that can only profit the Com- 
munist elements in the industry. 

By that token we come to the Communist problem. One of the 
things that plagues us on the coast is that certain unions are Com- 
munist dominated. The ILWU and the NUMCS have been the bul- 
warks of the Communist movement on the west coast. They have 
financed all manner of Communist-inspired moves; financed Com- 
munist-leaning attorneys, subsidized all manner of propaganda, some- 
times quietly, somet imes blatantly. 

The AFL unions for many years have engaged in a running battle 
with the Communist-controlled unions. To us it boils down toa simple 
fact, we must either surrender to the Communist-controlled unions, 
or we must fight them. It’sas simple as that. 

You can understand a lot of what has been going on over the years, 
if you study the statement of John H. Sc homaker, one-time Com- 
munist and formerly a close collaborator of Harry Bridges, during 
the current Bridges trial. 

We quote from the San Francisco Chronicle of June 24, 1955: 

The real issue, he said with an air of authority, 
Party was going to take over the maritime industry. 

Prior to the strike, Schomaker explained, 
the strike they are referring to, Mr. Chairman, is the 1936-37 strike— 


the party was engaged in an all-out fight to get control of the AFI 
Union of the 


was whether the Communist 


. Sailors 
-acific and was having trouble with Harry Lundeberg, the union’s 


head, who then as now, had a bitter hatred of Communists. 
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[ think you gathered that from his testimony here yesterday. 


In this struggle, on the one hand we had Lundeberg who was anti-Communist 
and, on the other, the Communist Party which was anti-Lundeberg, Schomaker 


said. 

When Lundeberg would take a position, the Communist Party would auto- 
matically take an opposite position. 

So, when the Communist Party, through Harry Bridges, proposed that labor 
contracts be extended, Lundeberg opposed it. 

Because of this tugging and hauling, Schomaker said, the party called a pre- 
strike meeting and issued orders to all loyal comrades to carry on the fight 
against Lundeberg—to do as much as possible to harass him and to needle him,” 

A major irritant to the AFL unions in the long struggle that ended 
with the destruction of the NUMCS has been that PMA has been 
neutral against the AFL unions. 

Evidence of this is in the records. We refer to the Senate staff re- 
port entitled, “The Marine Cooks and Stewards Union, issued by the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, of the United States Senate, 
82d Congress, 2d session.” 

It did not seem necessary, Mr. Chairman, to clutter up the record 
with quotations from that report. However, I did make one small 
quote. States this report, in dealing with the employers’ position : 

The employers, to avoid trouble, permitted themselves, without too much pro- 
test, to become vehicles through which the MCS leadership imposed its rule of 
terrorism and discrimination against all elements who dared to oppose its Com- 
munist policies. It is not unfair to state that the sweep of MCS power could 
not have been as effective, by far, if many employers had not been so supine 

The record is replete with instances where the employers have 
favored the NUMCS in the dealings with anti-Communist employees. 

We want to state clearly, that, if you adopt a policy that would 
shackle the non-Communist unions, or adopt a policy that you want 
a cheap merchant marine, then inevitably you will wind up with a 
Communist-controlled merchant marine. 

We have had some figures supplied us by various steamship com- 
panies which show their seagoing costs. 

It might be of interest to ‘know how we got these figures. If we had 
gone as a union organization to get them, we would have got nothing. 
So we bought a few shares in these ¢ ompanies, 50 here, 100 there, and 
so we were entitled to get this information as stockholders. 

So the American Mail Line shows that it expended $11,806,023 last 
year, In seagoing expenses, and 31 percent of it went for wages. That 
includes overtime, penalty, vacations, welfare, pensions—the works. 

Matson Line spent $51,759,658, of which 23 percent was for wages: 
American President Lines, $47,640,000, of which 28 percent was for 
wage items: Moore-McCormack, $55,663,000, or 31 percent. 

The stevedoring ¢ osts were, respec tively 23, 41, 24.9, and 31 percent. 

Mr. Seety-Brown. Of what’ Of the wage costs or the total costs? 

Mr. Manone. Of the tot: al cost. In other words, for example, where- 
is Matson Line spent $51,759,658 as the total, 23 percent went for 
seagoing Wages and 41 percent was for longshore wages. The Matson 
figures are out of line with the others because they have a batch of 
ships which run from the Hawaiian Islands to the mainland and they 
have a far greater stevedoring cost, but you will notice that that 
stevedoring cost of Matson runs to $25 million a year. So the stevedor- 
ing item with them is a terrific bill, as it is with all the intercoastal 


c ompanies. 
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Mr. Casey. Mr. Malone, we have asked already for the Maritime 
Commission to supply the same kind of figures which you have indi- 
cated here for the west coast companies, for all 16 subsidized lines. 

Mr. Matone. I mentioned why we were able to get it, Mr. Casey, 
because you will recall when you were out to the coast, you told us 
you were having a tremendous amount of diffic ‘ulty getting the figures. 
In fact, the PMA claimed they did not gp the figure. 

Mr. Casry. The PMA, yes, but we can get “them back here in 
Washington. 

Mr. Martone. The PMA has all the figures you want if they would 
let them go, because we know from long experience when we go into 
an arbitration case with them they will bring in truckloads of figures 
on any subject that the arbitrator desires. 

It would appear to us that in comparison to other expenditures, the 
percentages for labor are not unreasonable. We think that Members 
of Congress should rejoice that workingmen are paid well, because 
inevitably the tax collector moves in to reap a greater harvest for the 
Government. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, the Government instead of providing plaques 
for the postmen should provide plaques for the tax collectors because 
those boys are on the job. 

We do not think the industry should be plagued with any further 
boards. The United States Government is already paying an expen- 
sive bill for the National Labor Relations Board, and the United 
States Conciliation Service. You have machinery there that is not 
used to the extent it might be. 

One other factor might be taken into consideration here. Many of 
the troubles cited here by Mr. Sevier of Matson, and the helpless hand 
wringings of Mr. St. Sure, of PMA, were caused by the campaign 
between the AFL unions and the Communist-controlled National 
Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards, which ended in the destruction 
of NUMCS. 

The Lurline tieup cited by Mr. Sevier, the long travail of the Paci7- 
cus, and the showdown because of that episode, were all part of a trying 
period in which we ultimately defeated the Communist crowd in the 
maritime industry. 

It is regrettable, but we have just got to resist those guys. They 
are still there, and will still foment trouble, but the big beefs are over. 
This, in itself, will tend to stabilize the situation. 

On penalties, after 5 p.m. and before 8 a. m., the Improvement in 
the cargo-handling practice will tend to minimize such payments. 

For example, on the new ships of American Hawaiian, here is a 
fleet of eight ships destined to revolutionize the intercoastal trade. 
These ships will come in and go out on the same day, loading and/or 
unloading in a few hours. No steam winches or electric winches are 
necessary. 

However, they will be in and out like ferry boats, so some system has 
to be devised for time off or relief for the crews. The company is 
cognizant of the problem, and we know a satisfactory program will 
be worked out. 

The success of these ships will stimulate further activity along these 
lines, both in the coastwise and intercoastal trades. 

There is a tendency now to incorporate the penalties in a higher 
base wage, but, whether you pay it in the form of a higher base wage. 
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or in a lower wage scale plus penalties, in the final analysis it amounts 
to the same thing—United States currency with the tax collector 
checking the records. 

There are a few points, Mr. Chairman, which were taken up with 
previous witnesses, and I would like to shed some light on them. 

In the first place, there was a question that you personally asked 
Mr. Lundeberg regarding the Mariposa. In my opinion, in the in- 
stance of the Mariposa, we were put on the spot as a whipping boy to 
conceal the fact that Matson had met a financial disaster on that par- 
ticular ship. Here is what happened: Those four ships of Matson— 
the Lurline, the Monterey, the Mariposa and the Matsonia—were taken 
over by the United States Government and operated as troopships 
during the war. 

Then, when the war was over, in conformity with the standard 
agreement between the companies and the Government, those ships 
were put up to be reconverted at Government expense. In the case 
of those three particular ones, the Lurline, Monterey, and Mariposa, 
the Newport News Shipbuilding Co., put in the low bid for the job. 
The Matsonia was decided to be obsolete and she was sold foreign. 

As I recall it, the bid of the Newport News Shipbuilding Co. was 
$9 million per ship, a total of $27 million. However, the Matson 
Navigation Co. owned a subsidiary, the United Engineering Corp., 
and after the Maritime Administration had opened the bids, the 
Matson Co. came to them with the proposition that they owned the 
United Engineering Corp. and they would do the job on these three 
ships at the same price as the Newport News Shipbuilding Co. had 
submitted, a total of roughly $27 million. 

So, illegally, the Maritime Commission agreed to that proposal. I 
say “illegally” because the public policy is to call for bids and to grant 
the job to the low bidder. In this particular case, the Matson Co. 
figured they could make a few million dollars by taking this job 
for $27 million, the bid price of the Newport News Shipbuilding Co. 

As time went on, however, they found that they had bitten off more 
than they could chew, that instead of completing the job for the bid 
price equaling the Newport News Shipbuilding Co., that they were 
going to be swamped. 

They had ordered material. They envisioned that in time and labor 
ahead it would cost then over $50 million for the job. If you study 
the Matson report you will find that they eventually completed the 
Lurline at a cost of over $18 million. One report that I saw said $21 
million. Let us give them the advantage of the low figure, $18 million. 
They saw that this job on which they had figured making a profit at 
$27 million was actually going to cost them $54 million. 

So, right away, they came back to you people here and tried to 
make all kinds of deals to substitute for that old contract and have the 
Government pay the full amount. However, they could not swing the 
Maritime Commission on a deal like that because obviously if the 
Newport News Shipbuilding Co. had bid $27 million, that was all the 
Government could pay. 

So the Matson Co. then shut down all work on the Monterey and 
Mariposa and went ahead and completed the Lurline. 

The next thing that happened, the first thing we knew, to cover up 
the losses, the J/ariposa was sold foreign. We did not hear much about 
this business of the decision being that they wanted to put the Wav%- 
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posa in commission. The first thing we heard of them wanting to put 
an alternative ship to the Lurline in commission was just rec ently when 
they were talking about taking out the /onterey, buying the Monterey 
back from the Navy. 

If you recall the circumstances, to make up for the terrific loss they 
had taken on the construction of the Lur/ine, they sold the Monterey 
to the Navy, they sold the Mariposa foreign, and they sold the Vat- 
sonia foreign. 

We contend that story was just pure malarkey, that you should 
study the entire history of the financial thumping the Matson Co. took 
when they first thought they were going to make quite a profit on the 
United Engineeri ing deal. 

Mr. Casey. I think possibly, Mr. Malone, I know something about 
the history of that transaction. Of course, when they came back they 
had a claim against the Government which eventually was settled by 
the Department of Justice. As part of the settlement I think the 
Mariposa was turned over to Matson. An Oceanic ship originally was 
turned over to Matson, the parent company of Oceanic. I just as- 
sumed, while not going into it, that when they talked about not going 
forward with the Mariposa was after the settlement was made with 
the Department of Justice when title reverted once more to Matson. 
We will include in the record the full story of this transaction that 
you refer to which was commonly known around here for some years. 

Mr. Martone. Mr. Lundeberg wants me to point out that in regard 
to the Pacificus, one of the things that prevented settlement was ‘that 
there was at that time a secret deal in effect between the ILWU and 


the PMA that PMA would not sue them for any stoppages. 

With regard to the inefficiency of the PMA, T think that Pacificus’ 
beef points it up very well because even if the PMA contention was 
sustained that it was a dispute between the two unions, right in the 
middle of the dispute around December PMA, without any strike 
pressure on them, but purely as a wage deal, right in the middle of 
their 2-year agreement, came out and ~ gave the ILWU, without any 


quid pro quo, a deal roughly averaging 16 cents per hour. 

We have been around negotiations a long time. We know that if 
the PMA had made a little pressure move there, they could have made 
this kind of settlement: “Listen, we will give you 16 cents an hour in 
this package, but you have to call off the w olves in this Pacificus deal 
and let that ship work.” 

All you gentlemen here have enough business sense to know that 
that could have been done, but it was not done. That is one reason 
we figure that the PMA is not skilled in its labor negotiations. It has 
been pointed out here that 4 different times we went to arbitration, 
and 3 of those times the arbitration was a case of either that or strike. 
We finally accepted arbitration. 

Another thing I want to point out is that in our negotiations with 
PMA they have what is known or what we call their peace party and 
their war party. The war party cuts across boundaries. Some of 
them are subsidized operators and some intercoastal ‘operators and 
some are coastwise operators, 

On the other hand, in the peace party are people like Killion of 
APL and Cuffe of Pacific Far East Lines. Their argument to us is 
this: “Listen, if you go out on strike, you are going to kill off a lot 
of jobs for vour men. voy hey point out to us, APL in particular, who 
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have ships out in the Orient, if we tie them up, inevitably the for- 
eigners get the business, Waterman ships from the east coast and gulf 
get the business, and after the end of a strike, it takes from 3 months to 
6 months for them to step back in the market again. 

In the case of the Pacific Far East Lines, we have in Cuffe, the 
head of that outfit, a man who is a bearcat for getting cargo. His idea 
or his philosophy as he has expressed it to us is much the same as 
Killion’s: “If you fellows go out on strike, then you kill off the cargo. 
It kills off our organization out in the Far East. Let’s try to work 
the thing out.” 

To me that makes sense. We have listened to those guys and we 
figure the Pacific Far East is able to go out and get a lot of cargo, and 
American President inet] is able to go out and get a lot of cargo. We 
listen to them, and we think they are right in that dispute. 

I think a gentleman over there asked Mr. Lundeberg if we had any 
information service within the shipowners. We do not because we 
cannot afford to bribe anybody. We might go into negotiations every 
2 years or so. If you want to keep a stoolpigeon going, you have to 
pay him quite a bit of money every month in the year. We have not 
got that kind of money. 

We are able to look around. We are able to put 2 and 2 together. 
If you want to know where we do get most of our information, we get 
it from the reporters. I do not know whether the reporters from 
other parts of the country are more intelligent, but the reporters in 
San Francisco are pretty sharp guys. They know when there is a 
beef coming up. They know when the agreements expire, and when 
we have a meeting with PMA they are down below to check us and 
try to get information out of us. 

‘We know they do the same thing with the PMA. They call us up 
and try to pump us. In so doing, ‘they let loose things that they got 
from PMA. So we try to put two and two together, ‘and we find out 
what is going on. 

I think that Mr. Lundeberg would confirm that because the same 
thing happens with him. We found out that the press is very much 
interested in what is going on, whether there is going to be a strike, 
whether commerce on the west coast is going to be tied up. So they 
have some pretty g good men on the job. From those sources we find out 
what is going to happen. 

In between negotiations there is no law in the country that says that 
you cannot talk to your employer. We find that certain employers 
have a different philosophy from others. Some are tough and some are 
easy to get along with. We find usually when an employer is tough, 
it goes right down the line. He seems to give his philosophy to the 
people who work for him. 

We find out then some of his lesser people are apt to give us a bad 
time. We find that might be true of a certain company. We find when 
a company deals with us decently at the top, that usually follows all 
the way down the line. So we have companies that we get along with 
better than others. 

Summing the whole thing up, we think that if the philosophy of the 
peace group in PMA were followed, the PMA would have much better 
a record in labor relations, and I also think that PMA would not be 
coming in here crying that we out on the west coast on the labor side 
are a tough bunch of bulldozers. 
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Mr. Casey. Somebody had the idea that Tom Cuffe of Pacific Far 
East could work cargo during the Pacificus showdown, and since you 
represent the firemen, I assume that deal at least would have included 
your union. Do you want to respond ~ that! ¢ 

Mr. Matone. That is not true, Mr. Casey. What actually happens 
when there is a tieup or a partial tieup as there was of the Pacificus, 
there is always a policy worked out as to which ships to tie up. The 
general policy is that we will not hold up national defense cargoes, 
uot if we can help it. 

For example, to go with the sailors we had worked out this broad 
policy. Then the sailors told us: “Listen, if there are any special cases 
that come up involving the Army, Navy, or anything like that, you 
fellows handle it on the car go time, and we will handle it on the moving 
ship time.” 

One of the first instances that came up, lo and behold, a couple of 
generals walked into my office. They had a problem with a Mariner 
ship run by the Pacific Far East Line. Of course, it had a lot of 
general cargo, but in the same cargo was some atomic cannon. ‘They 
said, “We do not want that held up.” We said, “No; we do not want 
it held up, either.” 

Naturally we called Lundeberg and said, “Listen, Harry, there is a 
ship over there with atomic cannon on it, and it has about 3,000 tons 
of commercial cargo. We can’t hold that up.’ 

He said, “Certainly not. Get her going.” 

That is an extreme case. The general rule in a case like that is that 
there is no question about Army and Navy cargo. We let it go. There 
might be special cases. For example, in New York there was a Pope 
& Talbott ship and they were going to put traveling cranes alongside 
of her. We had a little discussion and figured it would not profit us 
any to have the traveling cranes work the cargo. We might as well 
have our men get in the overtime. So we cleared that particular ship. 
There are a lot of cases like that. 

You will find in the case of the Army and Navy cargoes more APL 
and Pacific Far East Line ships involved because they are in that 
trade. They are going out to Japan and the Philippines, and by the 
law of averages, the »V had most of those particular ships. 

When I say “we.” I mean all west-coast unions. We have an under- 
standing through PMA—I understand that it has caused quite a lot of 
jealousy inside PMA because it involves only those two companies, the 
American President Line and the Pacific Far East Line—that is, re- 
gardless, if we are tying up every ship on the coast, there are certain 
ships we do not tie up, “and those ships are the reefer ships carrying 
reefer cargoes to the military forces overseas. How that came up was 
that after the 1948 str ike, the MSTS practically gave an ultimatum to 
those two companies that if there were any further strikes involving 
those ships, the Navy would take the ships over and run them. 

We all had a joint meeting and decided that in those cases there 
would be no sense to ee them and then say after the strike, “Boys, 
you go back to your jobs,” because there would be no jobs to go back to. 

There was a total of nine ships. I think PFE is running seven and 
the APL two. Everybody knew about it. There is no secret about it. 
Of course, when this beef came up, the question arose whether we were 
going to dishonor our understanding. 
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Both the sailors and ourselves said, “No, let’s keep those ships 
going.” There has been some criticism of that, but we had an under- 
standing there, and regardless of who criticized, that was it. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any questions / 

Mr. Casey. I would like to have your offhand reaction to this one 
question concerning some of the provisions in the contract that you, 
yourself, have referred to as provisions which were put in there as a 
check on manzgcment, things that you do not think a sailor should be 
asked to do. I interpret correctly what you said, do I not ¢ 

Mr. Martone. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. In some cases it is evidence of inefficiency on the part of 
management if they do require a sailor to do that ¢ 

Mr. Martone. On the contrary. sometimes it might be a mark of 
efficiency when they do have the sailors or the ship's crew do certain 
work on overtime. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a lot of work which has to be done on a ship. 
There is a lot of work which is likely to cause breakdowns if it is not 
done. On many occasions it is found that it is cheaper to have the 
sailors or the black gang turn to on overtime and do certain work rather 
than pay a shipyard gang to do it. 

If, for example, there is a lot of work to be done that would cost 
in overtime, say, $300, it is far cheaper to have the company do that 
by having the crew do it than to pay $1,000 to the shipyard. 

If you have a ship coming in having a low overtime cost as far as 
the crew is concerned, you will probably find it is accompanied with 
a high shipyard cost. If you have all your boilers cleaned in port 
with a sealer gang, you are going to pay them quite a lot of money 
for the scalers, their transportation and their supervision, and the 
profit of the scaler company which has contracted to do the work. 

The same thing is true of the work on machinery and work on deck. 
Many times the sailors turn to to do a lot of cleaning and scraping 
on deck, but they do not do it when they are in port. They have a 
gang of scalers come along and it probably costs them twice as much 
to do it as to have the sailors do it. 

Mr. Casry. The minor penalties you referred to in all cases are 
designed to correct abuses ? 

Mr. sh \LoNE. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. Do you think the Government should subsidize the pay 
ments se those provisions ? 

Mr. Matonr. They make the agreement look nice and fat. The 
fact that they are there prevents those payments, because usually 
they live right up to them and that is all there is to it. 

We have a prohibition, for example, Mr. Casey, that you cannot 
have wipers cleaning boilers or working on top of boilers in the tropics 
where the temper ature of the floor plates is about 140 degrees and up 
on top of the boilers it is around 180 or 190. We have ‘had cases in 
the past where they put men up there and they have been dragged 
down unconscious. We do not want that work under any circum- 
stances. 

The fact that there is a clause which says if they are up there, over- 
time will be paid, or that there is a prohibition does not mean that 
they do that work. 
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Mr. Casey. You do not want pay for that kind of work ? 

Mr. Matone. That is right. 

Mr. Casry. But if they did not get subsidized for it, you could be 
pretty sure you would not get it. 

Mr. Matonr. Whether they are subsidized or not, if they do not 
do the work, then you do not pay any subsidy. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. We appreciate your com- 
ing before us. 

The committee will be in recess until tomorrow morning at 10 
o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 5:20 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
10 a.m., Wednesday, July 13, 1955.) 























LABOR-MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS OF THE 
MERCHANT MARINE 


AMERICAN 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 13, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
CoMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 219, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuatrrman. The committee will be in order. 

The first witness this morning will be Mr. Joseph Curran. 

Mr. Curran, will you give your full name and background, please ? 





STATEMENT OF JOSEPH CURRAN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL MARI- 
TIME UNION OF AMERICA, CIO, CHAIRMAN, CIO MARITIME COM- 
MITTEE, ACCOMPANIED BY H. L. DAGGETT, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL MARINE ENGINEERS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, 
CI0; WILLIAM E. STEINBERG, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN RADIO 
ASSOCIATION, CIO: HOYT S. HADDOCK, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY; 
AND BEN J. MAN, ECONOMIC CONSULTANT, CIO MARITIME COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. Curran. My name is Joseph Curran. I am the president of 
the National Maritime Union, and chairman of the CIO Maritime 
Committee. 

Do you want my address, too ¢ 

Mr. Casey. No; that will be all right. 

The CHatrMaAn. You have been in the labor movement for how long / 

Mr. Curran. Since 1936; about 19 years. 

The CHarrman. And in the maritime industry / 

Mr. Curran. Since 1923. I have been actively sailing until 1936, 
and then a couple of trips in between. 

The CHarrman. Thank you. You may proceed. 

Mr. Curran. For purposes of this hearing, I appear as the chair- 
man of the CIO Maritime Committee. We have prepared our pres- 
entation through that committee. I have here with me at this hear- 
ing, seated here, Mr. Daggett, who is the president of the Marine 
Engineers Beneficial Association, whose organization is a member of 
the CIO Maritime Committee: and we have Mr. Steinberg, of the 
Radio Operators Association, whose organization is also a member of 
the CIO Maritime Committee. We also have the executive secretary 
of the CIO Maritime Committee, Hoyt Haddock, and the economist 
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for the CLO Maritime Committee, Mr. Ben Man, all of whom worked 
on the preparation of this statement and the information that we want 
to present at this hearing. 

If it is the pleasure of the committee, I would like to have them with 
me when it is presented. 

The CuHatrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curran. I also would like to point out if there are any ques- 
tions from the Congressmen dealing with specific aspects of the indus- 
try over which Mr. Daggett’s organization has jurisdiction, the en- 
gineers, for example, or Mr. Steinberg and his radio operators, I would 
prefer that they would be called upon to answer questions dealing 
specifically to their capacity. 

The CHairman. All right. 

Do you want the gentlemen to sit up there with you ? 

Mr. Curran. I ask that you have them up here. 

The Cuamman. All right. 

Mr. Curran. Before : sohaaliy reading our statement, Mr. Chairman, 
[ would like on behalf of our organizations represented by the CIO 
Maritime Committee to commend the members of this committee for 
the outstanding contribution they made with respect to the 50-50 law 
and preserving it in the interest of the American merchant marine. 
I would like to commend the committee further on behalf of our 
organizations for the outstanding work they have done on the vessel 
re placement program. We want to make it quite clear that we are 
very grateful, and we think an exceptional job was done toward 
helping to preserve the American merchant marine and to build it up 
for the future, by yourself and the members of the committee. 

The CuarrmMan. On behalf of the committee, I will tell you that 
I appreciate your statement and the committee appreciates your state- 
ment. 

We had hoped that the 50-50 matter was settled, but it looks as if 
we are going to have another wrestle with it, and I think this time it 
is res ally i in one of the most serious ways that is being presented. We 
will all have to get together and really put on another ght. I under- 
stand it is in another bill. 

We might have two chances where ordinarily we might have one. 

Mr. Curran. We will fight to preserve what is left of the American 
merchant marine, if we can. 

The Cuatrman. You do not have to tell me. It has been demon- 
strated already, that you fight. 

Mr. Curran. This is the statement of the CIO Maritime Committee 
on Merchant Marine practices and problems of labor, management, 
and Government, and it is presented by myself, Joseph Curran, on 
behalf of the organizations that I mentioned, who are members of the 
CIO Maritime Committee represented by it. 


INTRODUCTION 


What is good for America is good for all Americans, including 
maritime labor. This is the basic ‘policy of the CIO maritime unions. 
We believe that a strong well-balanced merchant marine is indispen- 
sible to America. It is indispensible to our domestic and foreign 
commerce and our national security. 
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We support the maritime policy of the United States—the Nation’s 
maritime policy which is set forth in section 101 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936. We believe it fundamental that those concerned with 
our merchant marine should constantly have in mind this policy: 

Sec. 101. It is necessary for the national defense and development of its 
foreign and domestic commerce that the United States shall have a merchant 
marine (a) sufficient to carry its domestic waterborne commerce and a sub- 
stantial portion of the waterborne export and import foreign commerce of the 
United States and to provide shipping service on all routes essential for main- 
taining the flow of such domestic and foreign waterbourne commerce at all 
times, (b) capable of serving as a naval and military auxiliary in time of war 
or national emergency, (c) owned and operated under the United States flag 
by citizens of the United States insofar as may be practicable, and (d) com- 
posed of the best-equipped, safest, and most suitable types of vessels, constructed 
in the United States and manned with a trained and efficient citizen personnel. 
It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to foster the develop- 
ment and encourage the maintenance of such a merchant marine. 

We are keenly aware of the responsibility of maritime labor to our 
merchant marine. Too, we are not unmindful of the responsibilities 
of Gover nment, the public, and maritime management to our merchant 
marine. 

Our remarks then are based upon the premise that what is good for 
the American merchant marine is good for maritime labor. The sug- 
gestions we make are those of nor ‘mal human beings. Insofar as we 
are capable of determining what is or is not good for the United States 
and our merchant marine, our remarks will be constructive. No more, 
no less. 


I. CONVENIENCE AND DIVERGENCE OF INTERESTS 


In our merchant marine, as in any American industry, there is a 
convergence and divergence of interests of labor, management, Gov- 
ernment, and the public. Historically, the type and degree of con- 
vergence and divergence of interests by these groups has changed dur- 
ing periods of industrial strife between maritime labor and man: ige- 
ment, as well as duri ing periods of world peace and war. 

During national emergencies, our merchant marine as well as the 
men who man the ships are accorded the full support and applause of 
our Government and public. No one questions the expenditures of 
many billion of dollars to achieve and operate a merchant marine ade- 
quate to service our Nation and the free world during a shooting war. 

In peacetime, our Government quickly forgets the need of a strong 
American merchant marine to serve as a military auxiliary in time of 
war and to develop our foreign and domestic commerce in time of 
peace. Therefore, the general pattern in our history has been to greatly 
expand our merchant marine during war and to permit it to wither 
away during peace. 

The lack of our Government’s interest in maintaining an adequate 
peacetime merchant marine has, in the past, been rationalized by the 
theory of American reliance upon foreign shipping in wartime. This 

rationalization was applied in such per "iods | as pre-World War I and 
pre-World War II when American seamen’s wages were on the level 
of or only slightly higher than the wages of foreign seamen. Today, 
our merchant marine is shrinking in the same manner that it had in 
all other postwar eras. Today, how ever, some persons are using the 
level of American seamen’s wages and. working conditions as the 
reason for the decline of our merchant marine. Such statements are 
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irrationally made without first studying whether or not American 
seamen’s wages and working conditions are out of line with the Ameri- 
can standard of living. 

Any analysis of conflict and harmony within an industry must take 
into consideration the desires of labor, management, Government, anc 
the public. In our industry, as in aay other industry, the four parties 
involved desire security above all. A form of security all four parties 
agree upon is the preservation of our free Nation and a free world. 
As stated earlier, the desire for this form of security was clear in war- 
time. It became more and more obscure when we settled down to 
peaceful existence. 

To the American seaman, as to any other American worker, se- 
curity has a personal definition outside the scope of national security. 
It becomes job security. Basically, the seaman, like other American 
workers, weaves the following desires into his definition of job se- 
curity : 

(1) The attainment of the dignity of the individual. This requires 
being accepted as a free human being. He receives a psychological 
compensation which becomes a feeling of pride when he is recognized 
as an individual protected from the loves, hates, temptations, and ambi- 
tions of his superiors. Above all, he does not want to be a bootlicker 
in order to hold a job. 

(2) The opportunity and right to hold a steady job at reasonably 
good wages and working conditions. 

(3) The opportunity to advance in a specific job or to a better one. 
In other words, the worker desires to improve his ability and his 
economic and social status. 

The American worker, including the seamen, utilized the trade- 
union movement to achieve and protect his security. This is in sharp 
contrast to the means utilized by some workers in foreign nations who 
believed that security could best be gained by changing the basic gov- 
ernmental, cultural, and economic institutions. T hese workers in their 
attempt to take a short cut became the slaves within the world’s fascis- 
tic and communistic ideological movements. 

To American management, security basically is defined as the right 
to invest capital and to receive as high a return as possible with mini- 
mum risk. 

We are unable to give our Government's definition of security when 
applied to our maritime industry. It certainly is not the policy as set 
forth in the 1936 act. As stated earlier, the definition is clear in war- 
time but is fluctuating and most confusing in time of peace. 

At the time of the passage of the American Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, it seemed that our Government had finally arrived at a clear-cut 
policy toward the achieving and maintaining of an adequate American 
merchant marine. This policy stated that our Government’s intention 
was to achieve a privately owned and operated American flag merchant 
marine manned by American seamen. The act stated that this mer- 
chant marine must be capable of carrying all of our domestic water- 
borne commerce and a substantial portion of our foreign trade. More- 
over, it must be adequate to serve as a military auxiliary in time of 
war. This has never been done in peacetime. 

Shortly after the passage of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, the 
world became engulfed by World War II. The shortage of ships com- 
pelled us to fully utilize every available American merchant ship as 
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well as to build over 5,000 new ships at the terrific cost of $12.5 billion. 
This largest merchant marine of all times also required the expendi- 
ture of some $10 billion of operating costs. 

In the immediate post-World War II period up to 1949, our pri- 

vately owned and operated American merchant marine was fully 
utilized to carry aid and military cargoes to our allies whose economies 
and merchant fleets were devastated by the war. From the beginning 
of 1949 to June 1950, the date of the outbreak of the Korean war, our 
merchant marine was a depressed industry. However, during the 
Korean war every available privately owned American merchant ship 
plus some 700 Government-owned ships were required to service our 
troops and allies overseas. e 

With the armistice in Korea in July 1953, and the great expansion 
of foreign merchant marines, our industry again suffered because of 
the lack of cargoes. For the first time in many years the application 
of the operating subsidy parity principle had real meaning to the 
American merchant marine. Thus, from the inception of the 
Merchant Marine Act in 1936 to the accounting period ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, our Government paid out $88 million in operating sub- 
sidies. Excluding the 5 wartime years, April 1942 to December 1946, 
during which subsidies were suspended, the cost of —- subsidy 
was approximately $6 million a year. Thus, the Government had 
recaptured $52 500,000 of the $88 million paid out and the companies 
retained only $ $35,515,800. 

If our Government believes that the average vearly cost of operating 
differential subsidy for the unique years from the inception of the 
act to 1948 is the typical cost of the act, then we state that the intention 
of the act is being violated. No one should hope to dream that we ean 
inaintain an adequate American merchant marine in competition with 
merchant marines of our lower standard of living foreign competitors 
without the realistic and long-range support of our Government. Nor 
should anyone expect American maritime labor to sacrifice American 
living standards in order to keep our merchant ships on the high seas. 
If the principle of American seamen’s sacrifices is applied, our seamen 
would be asked to man our ships for wages which would not attract 
a single American. 

In any labor-management relationship there are three distinet 
phases. These are: (1) The intense fighting stage when labor is 
struggling for recognition of its union; (2) the basie negotiation phase 
when labor and management meet across the bargaining table; and 
(3) the administrative phase when both sides interpret t and apply the 
terms of the agreement. 

In the first phase, labor and management have completely divergent 
interests. Therefore, open warfare is usually declared and ruthlessly 
followed. The union leader must be able to guide the emotions of the 
rank and file in the attempt to break down management’s resistance to 
unionization. On the other hand, management leadership employs 
every means and device possible to break the formation of the union. 
Each concession management makes is thought to be a temporary one. 
Management is certain that the occasion will arise in the near future 
when the union will be destroyed. 

In the second phase, negotiations, labor and management coldly sit 
around the collective bargaining table. Both sides are still embued 
with the suspicion and alienation resulting from the first phase of the 
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struggle. The management leader is concerned with blocking the 
union from weakening what he considers “management’s preroga- 
tives.” The union leader is concerned with union security. He is also 
concerned with solidifying the union’s status as well as his own ability 
to retain his position. 

In the third phase, the contract is signed and the union and manage- 
ment leadership must attempt to apply the agreement terms fairly and 
honestly. Often this phase of collective bargaining may be hampered 
by the carryover of tension and conflict from the first two phases. In 
this phase, the leadership of both sides must grow in stature. Instead 
of oratory, the union leader must rely on his ability to gather and use 
facts. Instead of feeling like a king looking down on peasants, the 
managerfient leader finds that he must a some of his authority 
and change his definition of the word “boss.” This phase calls for 
practical patience instead of wild zealotry, self-discipline instead of 
self-assertion, restraint instead of belligerency, on the part of both. 

Maritime Labor Stabilization Act, 1955, both drafts. 

We are opposed to the proposed legislation. This proposed act, 
would, under section 1001 (b), encourage governmental facilities for 
conciliation, mediation, and voluntary arbitration to maritime labor 
and management. This is currently provided in law. The United 
States Conciliation and Mediation Service is charged with the respon- 
sibility of encouraging collective bargaining through conciliation, 
mediation, and arbitration. 

I must say that we received the alternate proposal after we had 
prepared this document. So what we have = at in the interest of 
making some answers to the alternate proposal is we have written in 
some answers. You will not have them in your copy as they are only 
written into this copy I have here. I will read them. 

In section 102, it defines the coverage. The alternate staff proposal 
narrows the coverage to apply to seagoing and longshoremen person- 
nel, and we do not consider this distinction as important in the alter- 
nate proposal. 

Section 1003 (a) and (c) requires the filing of labor contracts or 
conditions of employment by maritime employers with the United 
States Board for Settlement of Maritime Labor Disputes. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act now requires that such agreements be filed 
with the Department of Labor. 

The alternate draft would permit associations to file contracts for 
employers, and we think this is an important distinction. 

Section 1004 requires that employers and employees exert every 
reasonable effort to make and maintain written agreements; designates 
that disputes under the agreements be adjusted by adjustment boards: 
and settle all disputes. The NLRA now requires the parties to exert 
every effort to make and maintain written agreements. 

Disputes under maritime agreements are now settled through the 
machinery of the agreements. Al] maritime agreements contain pro- 
vision for arbitration. Disputes which may get outside the agreement 
would come within the jurisdiction of the Federal Meditaion and Con- 
ciliation Service. 

Section 1005 requires the employer and his employees to meet, con- 
sider, and adjust, if possible, all matters relating to the settlement of 
labor disputes within specified times and to notify the Board of the 
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time and place of such meetings. This is now required by all maritime 
agreements. 

Section 1006 establishes the United States Board for Settlement of 
Maritime Labor Disputes and fixed their salaries, conditions, and 
operating practices. Such a Board would duplicate those functions 
now carried out by other Government agencies. We can see no useful 
purpose in establishing such a Board. 

Section 1007 requires the Board, when requested, to encourage and 
assist in the making of agreements, interpretations of the provisions 
thereof. and settlement of jurisdictional disputes. Such encourage- 
ment is to take the form of conciliation, mediation, or profferred arbi- 
tration. This service is now adequately performed. 

The alternate proposal makes provision for enforcing arbitration 
awards in the courts in accordance with title 9 of the United States 
Code. 

Section 1008 establishes a 90-day period during which time the 
parties may not make any change in pay, rules, working conditions, 
or established practices in effect. prior to the dispute, unless a board 
of inquiry has been created or agreement to arbitrate is had. 

The establishing of a heating-up period can have no salutary effect 
on collective bargaining. Such periods established by law are attempts 
to weaken the economic power of the unions. At their best, such 
periods penalize the workers by withholding benefits from them for 
the periods’ duration. 

The alternate proposal would shorten this period to 45 days, and it 
is better in that respect only by 45 days. 

Section 1009 permits the Secretary of Commerce to appoint a com- 
mittee of inquiry to investigate any dispute and make a written report 
to him. The committee is empowered with subpena powers over 
persons, books, papers, documents, and effects. 

The President of the United States now has such power, and fre- 
quently exercises it. We see no reason to extend such power to the 
Secretary of Commerce. You may recall that during the time when 
wages and conditions of seamen reached their lowest ebb, it was the 
Secretary of Commerce who went out of his way to prevent improve- 
ments. 

The new proposal would eliminate the President’s power to declare a 
national emergency, obtaining an 80-day injunction and appoint : 
fact-finding board. 

Section 1010 permits the Secretary of Commerce to direct the Attor- 
ney General to petition any district court of the United States having 
jurisdiction to enjoin either strikes or lockouts or their continuance. 
The court shall have jurisdiction to enjoin any strike or lockout—and 
to make such other and future orders as may be appropriate. The 
provision sets aside, 29 United States Code 101-115, which prevents 
injune tions in labor disputes against employees except under specified 
conditions designed to protect the employ ee against unfair acts. 

U nfortunately, the NLRA now contains a similar authority. To 


~ 


date, the authority has been used to penalize workers. We know of 


no instance where the injunction has had a salutary effect on negotia- 
tions. We are opposed to it. We would certainly oppose lodging 
uch power in the Secretary of C ommerce, eVen were we in agreement 
with it. A law to reinstitute the provisions of the Norris- LaGuardia 
Vet would, in our opinion, be more appropriate and constructive. 
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The new proposal would permit the establishment of an unfair 
labor practice if either party refuses to extend the contract for 45 
davs. The courts would then be brought in with their injunction. 

Section 1011 provides that the Committee of Inquiry report to the 
Secretary of Commerce at the end of 60 days after the court issues an 
injunction. The National Labor Relations Board is then required to 
determine whether the employees will accept the company’s last offer 
within 15 days from the end of the 60-day injunction period, and 
within 5 days certify same to the’ Attorney General. The Attorney 
General shail then ask the court to dismiss the i injunction. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce then reports to Congress with recommendation for 
appropriate action. 

This is presently covered by the NLRB. This has been proven to be 
a completely useless provision in the act. In all cases where the union 
opposed the last offer of the company. the vote has been overwhelm- 
ingly against acceptance. 

We feel called upon to mention very briefly that the CIO maritime 
unions. like many other labor unions throughout the country, find 
that one of the chief impediments to successful collective bargaining 
is the 80-day emergency injunction provision of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Experience has proven that negotiations are reduced to a st: alemate 
during the injunction period, and that is only when the injunction 
expires that the parties sit down at the bargaining table in good faith 
and through a process of genuine give and take hammer out a work- 
able collective-bargaining agreement. We therefore ask that the in- 
junction provision be removed from the act. 

Section 1012 provides that “Nothing in this act shall interfere with 
the right to strike—except as provided in the act.” Since it is clear 
that the bill is designed to weaken the economic strength of seamen, 
this section requires no further comment. 

This ironical section is eliminated from the new draft. 

It is important to note that the greatest degree of maritime labor- 
management divergence of interests existed in the immediate pre- 
World War II period. In 1934, American merchant seamen began 
to rebel against the economic and working conditions existing in ‘the 
industry. This was a rebellion of seamen against the shipowners, 
existing corrupt union officials, and Government representatives who 
wanted to maintain the intolerable conditions then existent. The 
seamen formed into new vigorous unions which fought for and gained 
first-class citizenship for themselves. 

Now, through legislation some would attempt to depri ive the gains 
for which seamen had fought for many years and realized only re- 
cently. For example, we won the basic American principle for a 40- 
hour workweek in late 1951. This important labor principle was fully 
approved by the United States Government through the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board. Now, only 21% years later, we hear the strong opinion 
that the 40-hour week is unrealistic because seamen are aboard ship 7 
days a week at sea. The critics of the wage and working conditions 
attained by our seamen are now attempting to increase the area of di- 
vergence of interests between American maritime labor and the Gov- 
ernment. This stirring up of conflict within the parties interested in 
the American merchant marine is unwholesome and explosive. We 
would remind the members of this committee that the arguments we 
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now hear against the 40-hour week are not new. They resounded just 
as loudly when the 12-hour day was won, and again when the 8-hour 
day was won. It would be well for us to determine the real problems 
confronting our merchant marine. Instead, we find a few management 
and Government representatives picking maritime labor as the scape- 
goat. The management representatives we recognize as basically anti- 
labor. Up to this point, we consider the Government representatives 
nusinformed, uninformed, or antilabor. 


GOVERN MENT INTERFERENCE WITH LALOR STABILITY 


We are opposed to H. R. 5734 and to the draft of the proposed bill to 
create a so-called Maritime Stabilization Board. Both would further 
inject Government into collective bargaining in our merchant-marine 
industry. 

The law has required good faith collective bargaining for about 20 
vears. Yet, even today, we have not achieved it in this industry. For 
exuimple, our latest contract negotiations resulted in an agreement only 
after a work stoppage. The collective bargaining was one sided as 
usual. Up until the last meeting, the represent: tives for the companies 

came in under specific instructions as what they were to do. Even 
when they are not under specific instructions, they cannot make a de- 
cision. Even though we were able to convince them be yond a reason- 
wble doubt as to the correctness of a demand. they would still be un- 
able to agree to it. 

We are sure that some of vou are wondering why we have not de- 
manded that the management principals negotiate with us. The 
reason is a simple one. They , too, have not yet come to the point where 
they can bargain in good f: aith, T rue, the majority of the management 
representatives now believe in collective bargaining. Yet, a few of 
them who do not believe in collective bargaining are able to force a 
fixed, inflexible position on those who do before they ever get into 
negotiations. It is ironical that usually the most antilabor representa- 
tives of management are the ones to first break a strike. However, this 
does not ¢ hange the fact that good faith at the bargaining table cannot 
be legislated. 

We assume that the proposed bill is submitted on the assumption that 
it, would in some way improve collective bargaining between maritime 
labor and management. We do not agree with this assumption. 

We strongly emphasize that Government intervention in collective 
bargaining is no substitute for good faith on the part of labor and 
management. Good faith can only be developed by the parties di- 
rectly involved in collective bargaining—by men of honesty and in- 
tegrity. It cannot be legislated. 

The proposed waiting periods prior to or during a dispute as well 
as the use of the proposed injunction will discourage good faith in 
negotiations. In negotiations the parties tend to press for agreement 
as the deadline of the contract termination date is approached. This 
is especially true in the maritime industry. Often decisions are not 
firmed until the last hours of the existing collective b: argaining agree- 
ment. This condition will continue until the parties in collective  bar- 
gaining develop honesty and show integrity. Therefore, we repeat 
the proposed bill will become nothing more than a stalling device, a 
device to be used to thwart collective bargaining. 
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MARITIME LABOR RELATIONS 


Labor relations in the United States are still in their infancy. This 
is more true in our industry than in many others. Our unions look 
forward to the day when we can believe that all of management is 
dealing in good faith with us. When this can be achieved, the shipper 
who uses our ships will have at his disposal the one thing he wants 
most—continuity of service. The elimination of ship tieups because 
of labor disputes would achieve this goal. Merchant seamen have 
long worked toward this goal through our unions. We consider it 
one of our primary perspectives. To achieve this goal we have actively 
worked for a labor and management policy designed to achieve it. 

We believe that labor and management must work together on 
collective bargaining in the industry in such a way that management 
can offer an uninterrupted service to shippers and passengers. In 
this industry we think that a good faith attitude between labor and 
management is the most important asset in this program. 

We believe that joint implementation of the following principles 
which we follow will achieve this result : 

Labor and management must realize that the welfare of the whole 
ofs society transcends that of : any particular group. 

Labor and management have more in common than in conflict. 

3, Economic peace and stability are possible only as a byproduct of 
social and economic justice. 

4. Settlement of disputes should be based on a joint search for 
economic facts and not a play of strengths. 

5. Collective bargaining must be based on a single set of standards, 
not a double standard applying unequally to management and labor. 
Only in this way can it be a successful and constructive social force. 

6. Both labor and management must recognize that freedom is an 
indivisible value, and 

There is no legislative substitute for good faith at the collective 
barsnining toble. 

With the implementation of these principles in everyday labor rela- 
tions there is, in our opinion, one further step which must be taken 
to assure that ship delays will not result from labor-management dis- 
putes, This final step is the establishment of a full-time arbitrator 
under conditions which make him neither susceptible to labor or man- 
agement because of economic or political pressures. Such an arbi- 
trator should believe 

1. Most sincerely in a strong American merchant marine, efficiently 
and economically operated by competent management ; 

The necessity of strong, efficiently oper: rated unions composed of 
competent seamen members to protect the wages and working condi- 
tions of the seamen; 

3. In real collective bargaining which looks toward settlement of 
all issues without arbitration ; 

4. In, and must have adequate power to enforce his decisions upon 
employer and union alike. 

An arbitrator who has this power and can measure up to the quali- 
fications set forth above and who is free of any economic, political, or 
social pressure from either party would be able to make decisions i 
the interest of the American merchant marine. Such decisions would 
be to the interest of both labor and management. 
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With the adoption and implementation of the above program, we 
are convinced that the time and effort which is put into ine relations 
in this industry will dwindle until it becomes insignificant. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. I am very much impressed with your sugges- 
tion. I wonder if you would comment in a little more detail as to how 
that arbitrator should be chosen, or who would have the authority. 
Do you think such a person exists / 

Mr. Curran. Well, it is hard to say whether we think such a person 
exists. We have set a set of standards up for such a person to use. 
We use the term if we find such a person, what he can do. We say 
that in here, what a man like this can do in preference to attempting to 
legislate this type of thing. We think in the first instance every effort 
should be made to mutually agree upon such a person between manage- 
ment and labor. 

Mr. Seety-Brown. In other words, it would be one chosen by your- 
selves, a man in whom each one of you had confidence. 

Mr. Curran. Of course. It is now being done in the garment trades, 
in other industries. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. And in the movie industry. 

Mr. Curran. We think the history has proven that labor relations, 
when handled in that manner, have appreciably improved in those 
industries. 

Mr. Casry. What would he do besides arbitrate disputes? Would 
he have any other powers? 

Mr. Curran. I would assume a man of this type would have what- 
ever powers the parties mutually agree to give him. They could take 
various forms, I suppose, but I would not be ready to say what they 
would be. 

Mr. Casey. But it might actually go beyond the arbitration of dis- 
putes ? 

Mr. Curran. It could. If there is mutual agreement to that extent, 
I assume it could. 

Mr. SreLy-Brown. And that would apply on all coasts? 

Mr. Curran. I am not speaking for all coasts. I am not in a posi- 
tion to speak for all coasts. I am speaking now of a jurisdiction rep- 
resented by the organizations which I have set forth in this document. 
I think it is good for all maritime labor, but I am not speaking for 
the other sections of maritime labor over which other organizations 
have jurisdiction. They may have other ideas. 

Mr. Auuen. Mr. Curran, how would you carry out that provision 
4 to give him adequate power to enforce his decisions upon employers 
and unions? 

Mr. Curran. I think that would have to be written into a mutually 
satisfactory contract, or so-called bylaws or rules by which the arbi- 
trator would operate, and they would be mutually agreed upon. I 
suppose the arbitrator would be in a position to even take them into 
court, if necessary, to enforce them. 

Mr. Atien. Then it would be limited to a contract and the ordi- 
nary enforcement by the courts of the provisions of the contract ? 

Mr. Curran. I am afraid that I better not go too far on this ques- 
tion, Mr. Allen, because I may find myself in waters that are uncharted. 
I say that the parties between them should give to him, if they are 
mutually working together, all of the powers necessary to enforce 
stable relations. What form that will take, I am not ready to say 
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at this juncture. It might have to be worked out very carefully, The 
first thought that comes to my mind is that if you are going to set up 
such a person and you believe in what you are doing and you write 2 
contract giving him certain powers, then he should have a route to take 
to enforce them. If you do not give him a route to enforce them, then 
you are just wasting your time. 

Mr. Auten. My curiosity is whether you are relying on the good 
faith of the parties, or whether you need legislation, or whether you 
would have a contract. 

Mr. Curran. I do not think you need legislation. Mr. Allen, I have 
a bugaboo. The seamen are gifted with “approximately 13 pages of 
maritime law dating back to 1780, I think, when the first one hit the 
books, none of which have been ch: anged, and all of which handle the 
seamen on the basis they handled them 150 years ago. So whenever 
anybody talks about legislation where seamen are “concerned, I get 
scared to death. I find myself hanging from a yardarm or being keel- 
hauled. They are still on the books, I am trying to find a method 
whereby we can be treated as American citizens. 

You, the Congress, have no difficulty in prescribing for labor 
throughout the country that they should settle their differences be- 
tween labor and ms inagement, You have no difficulty in saying that. 
I say you should take the same thing to this group of American citi- 
zens. That is what they are and they should be entitled to the same 
consideration. I do not think they should be separated. 

Mr. Seriy-Brown. I certainly agree to that. I wonder if you know 
of any steps that have been taken unofficially to carry out the steps 
that you have set forth. 

Mr. Curran. We have, sir, for your information, that kind of an 
operation occurring in such things as our wage review proposals. We 
do not have strike provisions on wage review proposals. We nego- 
tiate for 15 days and if there is no agreement we go to arbitration. 
We have followed that practice for a long time. But there is no 
overall arbitrator set up at the present time for the expiration of con- 
tracts phase, you see. 

Right now, management is the bargainer that waits until the last 
minute, and he knows that you have a book of 75 demands, and he 
knows if he waits until a quarter to 12, the night of the expiration, 
you are going to cut the 75 demands down to a practical few on which 
vou could wage a long-term strike. He knows that your people will 
not wage a long-term strike on some small question, so you have to 
sift it down to the 4 or 5 issues on which your people will wage a fight. 
So he gets that much of a bargaining advantage if he waits until the 
last minute. That isthe way it is conducted right now. 

We made an offer, and I think the records will so show, as far back 
as 1948, for an arbitrator in the industry, and it was turned down by 
the shipowners. I think we offered it to them again in 1950, although 
i am not sure, from 1948 to 1951. I think in 1951 we told them to 
forget about it. and we took them to the bricks and knocked their 
brains out. That is the only way we could get them to listen to 
reason. 

We got the 40-hour week in 1951, and that is the reason we had to 
take them to the mat on it. But we have a record of asking for an 
arbitrator down through the years. 
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Mr. Seety-Brown. Do you think relationships have improved since 
that time so that possibly a request made at this time might fall on 
more receptive ears / 

Mr. Curran. It would on a large section of the operators that you 
cannot do anything with. I do not think they are operators but I 
think they are dollar men. They are interested in a hundred cent 
dollar. Anybody that takes a penny out of that dollar he is going 
to fight. I think you have a lot of those kinds of operators springing 
up, that are not interested in the industry, not interested in the mer- 
chant marine as such, and not interested in labor relations. They 
would look askance at a law to penalize both, but would look with favor 
to penalize labor alone. They would raise the devil if you applied it to 
them, too. No; I think it would fall on receptive ears among a large 
group of the operators who have learned after, say, 20 years, that 
labor is here to stay. I think they have arrived at the conclusion 
that it may be here to stay, after 20 years. I think those would be 
receptive to some ideas. 

Mr. Ray. You said you had an arbitrator of that sort performing in 
« limited field. How is that arbitrator selected / 

Mr. Curran. He is selected as a result of mutual agreement, and 
failing in that I think the agreement calls for going to the Department. 
of Labor. I think so. 

Mr. Ray. You have someone who is named or who is ready to 
function ¢ 

Mr. Curran. We submit a list, both sides, and from that the De- 
partment of Labor picks a man. 

Mr. Ray. At the time the dispute arises / 

Mr. Curran. Wait a minute, now, at a time a dispute arises? You 
xre talking about something else. We have a clause in the agreement 
on wage reviews. I am not sure we have a clause, when it comes down 
to it. I think we have a mutual agreement, verbally arrived at, that 
we will negotiate 15 days prior to arbitration. Then we go to 
arbitration. 

Mr.Ray. But you select the arbitrator at the time in each case? 

Mr. Curran. Yes. 

Mr. Ray. There is no one person standing by ready to function? 

Mr. Curran. No. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Curran, I guess we could sum up your views on 
these two proposals by saying that you do not think a sevarate pro- 
posal should be made for the maritime industry as such ? 

Mr. Curran. Well, I do not want to be taken astray. My summary 
is here in the document. That is our viewpoint. That is not mine 
alone, that is our viewpoint, the CIO maritime committee. I did say, 
and I will repeat, and I think I will be supported by our organizations, 
that we do not want to be treated separately and apart from the rest 
of the American citizens. 

Mr. Casty. The reason I bring that up is that you are now governed 
by the Taft-Hartley Act and the National Labor Relations Act. 

Mr. Curran. Yes. And we think that is bad enough. 

Mr. Casey. Well, that applies to everybody. 

Mr. Curran. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. And whether I am right or wrong, in this alternate staff 
proposal at least there were some provisions that I thought were more 
favorable to labor than the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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Mr. Curran. Would they repeal the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. Casey. They would take the place of title II of the act. 

Mr. Curran. They would repeal it ? 

Mr. Casry. Yes. 

Mr. Curran. I am not talking about this for the seamen, but for all 
hands and the cook. 

Mr. Casey. This would take the place of title II of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, and to that extent would repeal title IT. 

Mr. Curran. I cannot read that into that, I do not read that, that 
it sets up a provision for any section of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. Casry. Section 101 of the new proposal. 

Mr. Curran. It reduces the time element down to 45 days. That 
is the only difference, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Casey. This is the alternate staff proposal I have in front of me, 
and it says in section 108— 

The provisions of title II of the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 shall 
not be applicable to any labor dispute covered by the provisions of this Act. 

In other words, the emergency injunction provisions which you have 
recommended be repealed would, in effect, be repealed by this proposal 
so far as the maritime industry is concerned. 

Mr. Curran. Well, my position is unchanged. I want to stay with 
the whole bunch of bananas. The only banana that ever got skinned 
was the one that got off the bunch. I think the only answer to the 
whole question is to repeal the Taft-Hartley and reinstitute the 
Wagner Act. 

Mr. Casey. Of course, the Wagner Act was designed to call acts on 
the part of management unfair labor practices, and the Taft-Hartley 
Act went one step further and included both. As a practical proposi- 
tion, though, it seems to me that where you recommend that you be 
treated just as any American citizen and be left to collective bargain- 
ing, that, of course, is with the limitations of the present law, which 
includes the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. The present law does 
not leave you completely alone. 

Mr. Curran. We are asking for that. Asa part of the CIO, that is 
our position, asking for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
reinstitution of the Wagner Act. I think the Taft-Hartley Act is re- 
sponsible for a development that occurred in our industry, where the 
Supreme Court ruled on a vicious seamen. Before that we were able 
to discipline some people, and the Taft-Hartley Act took that out of 
our hands. I am not talking about the merits of the judicial part of it, 
but I am talking about the situation itself. That has been taken com- 
pletely out of the unions’ hands, and management, too, for that matter, 
toa certain extent, by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. Casey. Have not your unions in the past taken the position that 
there are some conditions in the maritime industry that prompted you 
to request an amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act so far as it applies 
to the maritime industry ? 

Mr. Curran. Well, we said that we have types of law that conflict 
in the maritime industry. Let me give you a classic example: Right 
now in maritime law there is a law that prohibits any person from 
shanghaiing anyone to sea. Yet under the Taft-Hartley Act, if an 
injunction is declared, and all things are to be as they were, and a crew 
does not sign on, I am, by force of the Taft-Hartley law, instructed to 
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make it clear to that crew that they should continue work as such. 
Yet maritime law says that if I compel a seaman to sign on for a 
foreign voyage I am guilty of violation of the shanghai statutes, 
susceptible to 3 years prison, $5,000 in fine, or both. 

So you have a conflict of interest in the law. We asked for clarifica- 
tions of the law with respect to that. Which is it that we are under? 
How do we operate? For certain purposes, the Taft-Hartley Act is 
used, and for other purposes the mutiny statutes are used. We do not 
have a clear definition. We are human beings for one thing, a citizen 
for one purpose, and we are wards of the Government for another 
purpose. So we do not have any distinguishment. So we did ask for 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act to clarify these things, the union 
hiring hall and things of that type. 

Mr. Casey. The union hiring hall practices in your industry are 
somewhat different and prompted by the peculiar conditions in your 
industry so you felt there was some special legislation that could be 

requested of the Congress to exempt the mar itime industr y from those 
provisions ? 

Mr. Curran. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Curran. Maximum wages. H. R. 5734 would amend section 
301 (a) of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 by requiring that the 
Federal Maritime Board adopt maximum wage scales, working condi- 
tions, hours of work, and manning scales for all officers and crews 
employ ed on all types of vessels receiving operating differential 
subsidy. We are oposed to this bill. Section 301 (a) of the act 
now requires that the Board establish minimum manning scales, wage 

scales, and working conditions. Section 603 (b) now provides that 
inh operating contract shall contain a provision that the amount of 
the operating "differential subsidy shall not exceed the excess of the 
fair and reasonable cost of any items of expense in which the Board 
shall find and determine that the operator is at a substantial disadvan- 
tage in competition with foreign vessels. 

In passing on operating differential payments, the Board must now 
certify that subsidy payments, which are approved to equalize the dif- 
ference between the basic operational costs of an American ship and 
the operational costs of the same type ship flying a foreign competitive 
flag, are not in excess of the fair and reasonable excesses of the cost 
differentials. There are numerous instances of record with the Board 
where they have refused to allow the amounts requested by the oper- 
ators because they were considered to be in excess of fair and reason- 
able. The effect of the present procedure is that the Board approves 
items which are not below the minimums established, or above the 
excess of fair and reasonable differences. 

If the Board were required to establish maximums, those maximums 
would also become the actual minimums. Too, the Board would be 
required to hold public hearings each time a change took place in the 
condition of employment. We believe that such a practice would in 
fact replace collective bargaining. Collective bargaining should be 
encouraged in this industry ; not supplanted. 

For the Board to determine that differential payments are not in 
excess of fair and reasonable differences of cost, we assume that they 
have some criteria which is in tune with the wage, hours, and condi- 
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tions established through collective bargaining in the United States 
that they follow. We would suggest that this criteria should be public 
information. Further, that it “should be established formally after 
public hearing, and changed only after public hearing. 

We do not believe that an amendment to the law is necessary in this 

respect. We suggest that the committee issue a report wherein you 
ask the Board to do this without further del: Ly. 

Mr. Garmatz. I would like to ask a question that pertains to wages 
to a certain extent. In the Monday morning Sun paper, there was an 
article that sort of intimated that there was a move on foot between 
the longshoremen and the seamen to try to get back some of the coast- 
wise shipping, and also intimated that they would sort of work it 
along on a reduced scale of wages. In other words, like they did in 
the building trades years ago. They made certain concessions, prob- 
ably on a certain job. Instead of putting one helper to a mechanic 
they would probably allow 2 or 3 helpers for the purpose of gaining 
back work. I tried to get a copy of it, but I have not been able to 
locate it. 

The whole story was the feeling that the seamen and longshoremen 
were going to tr y to work out some solution to try to revive rand bring 
back the coastal shipping. Do you know of anything along that line 
that has been afoot, or in the making? 

en AN. Ihave read several stories, sir. 

Mr. Garmatz. Not reducing wages, but granting certain conces- 
sions that would put them in a better field to compete, maybe, with 
railroads or whatever the problem is, the problem which is putting 
the coastwise shipping out of business. 

Mr. Curran. Whois putting it out of business ? 

Mr. Garmatz. I say the railroads, or whatever excuse you are using 
for putting the coastwise shipping out of business. 

Mr. Curran. I have heard a lot of stories in the past few months 
about what to do in reestablishing the merchant marine, all of which 
seem to be aimed at a reduction in salary to the seamen. 

Mr. Garmatz. This was for coastwise purposes. 

Mr. Curran. For all purposes, bulk carriers, intercoastal, coastwise 
and everything else. We have made continuous offers, and we repeat 
them, to sit down with this industry, called by anyone you want, called 
by this committee, called by Government, called by management, called 
by labor, by anyone, all in the same room, in al] segments, including 
the railroads, and let us examine the industry and see what can be done 
about working out equal treatment in the industry if there are sacri- 
fices to be made, and reestablish these industries. But we have been 
against and will continue to be against one segment of the industry 
heing selected for the purpose of making sacrifices which no one has 
determined they should be called upon ‘to make, exe ept on a selfish 
basis. 

I read these stories, and then the people who are making the sug- 
gestions seem to come out at the other end of the barrel by saying we 
get more wages than the other guy who is getting the 40-hour week. 
I do not reconcile these approac hes, but they are being made every day. 

Mr. : armatz. This included also the longshoremen. 

Mr. Curran. I don’t know anything about the longshoremen, I 
haven’ : seen anything, I don’t know anything about the longshor emen 
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but they would be definitely a part of the conferences which I think in 
terms of, which everybody should join in. I think the Panama Canal 
people and everybody else have to be brought into these things. The 
seamen are small parts. If you took his wages away from him and let 
him pay for his passage, he still would not make it competitive. The 
figures that you have will show you that, that it still will not be com- 
petitive. So the answer is not that. The answer is a trimming of 
the entire industry, or maybe a more appropriate look at the subsidy 
program. It is possible that these coastwise and intercoastal people 
require some help from the Government if they are going to operate. 
Regardless of what other trimming you do, they may still need help. 

Parity: H. R. 5734, 84th Congress, 1st session, is actually a proposal 
to depart from the parity concept contained in the Mere ‘hant Marine 
Act of 1936. Since the inception of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
there have been many proposals to destroy the parity principle. 

One such proposal was the plan proposed by the Association of 
American Ship Owners. This plan called for the scrapping of the 
parity concept and replacing it with a program of Government pay- 
ment of operating subsidy to all American shipowners. The amount 
of the subsidy would be the differential between foreign seamen’s 
wages and American seamen’s wages upon which would ‘be placed a 
subsidizable ceiling. 

In 1953, the AASO spokesman told you, the House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee, that their plan was a direct subsidy to sea- 
men and therefore, the shipowners would be permitted to operate 
with little, if any, responsibility to the United States Government. 
This fantastic plan would eliminate those desirable features of the 
1936 act which provide protection such as (1) the recapture provision 
which provides that the Government shall recapture one-half of the 
profits in excess of the 10 percent of the capital necessarily employed 
up to the amount of the accrued subsidy; (2) the essential trade route 
concept which requires the subsidized ships to service trade routes 
which are essential for the development of our foreign commerce and 
for our national defense; (3) the provision which requires that sub- 
sidized operators maintain a reserve fund for ship replacement; (4) 
the provision that the companies not own or act as representatives of 
foreign steamship companies which fight United States-flag com- 
panies; and (5) other important provisions. 

All of us who are sincerely interested in our American merchant 
marine were happy to see the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee's rejection of the AASO proposal to depart from the parity 
concept contained in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. Now, we have 
such a proposal in H. R. 5734. All of us should know that placing ¢ 
ceiling on any subsidizable item means the departure from the parity 
concept. It may be argued that this proposal is a minor departure 
from the parity concept. Being realistic, any departure, no matter to 
what degree, from any important principle usually results in the com- 
plete destruction of that principle. In other words, this so-called 
ak departure from the parity concept may well degenerate into a 
maritime subsidy base which completely discards the payment of sub- 
sidy on the five subsidizable items contained in the 1936 act. This could 
well mean the return to such a scandalous subsidy program as the old 
mail-earrying subsidy principle. 
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Section 601 (4) of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 provides, in 
connection with applications for operating differential subsidy : 

That the granting of the aid applied for is necessary to place the proposed 

operations of the vessel on a parity with those of foreign competitors. 
Full parity should be provided unless it can be conclusively shown that 
the costs upon which parity would be based include cost items which 
are not fair and reasonable. Full parity would be diminished only to 
the extent that such unfair and unreasonable determinations are sus- 
tained. The long legislative history of the act itself clearly portrays a 
clear intent to establish and provide parity as specified in section 601 
(4). The act is sufficiently flexible to provide proper parity without 
amendment. 

We believe that the basic reason for the suggestion to place a ceiling 
on subsidizable wages is the belief that the American subsidized ship- 
owners have been soft in collective bargaining because the differential 
between their seamen’s wages and foreign seamen’s wages may be paid 
by the Government. T his is not true. The subsidized ‘shipow ners op- 
erate only 280 of the approximately 1,200 ships which comprise the 
privately owned American merchant marine today. The subsidized 
and unsubsidized operators have joint representation when engaged in 
collective bargaining with the maritime unions. Although the un- 

subsidized operators outnumber the subsidized operators, some of them 
attempt to minimize or completely deny their part in collective bargain- 
ing and charge that subsidized operators set the wage pattern. 

The House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee aired this 
charge during the so-called Weichel hearings in 1953. Therefore we 
shall not go into further detail on this situation. Rather, we leave you 
leaning on your own conclusions. 

Mr. Casry. Would it be better to ask questions on these sections as 
we go along rather than wait until the end / 

The Carman. Yes. 

Mr. Curran. | have no suggestion to make. After all, you are the 
committee. 

Mr. Casey. On this maximum wages and parity concept, you agree 
that any unreasonable or unfair cost items should be eliminated no 
matter where they are found among the five subsidizable items ? 

Mr. Curran. I would not give you a “Yes” or “No” answer on a 
question of that type, because it is too broad in its context. 

Mr. Casey. Let me read what you say: 

Full parity would be diminished only to the extent that such unfair and un- 
reasonable determinations are sustained. 

Mr. Curran. I would first want to see the definitions of “unreason- 
able.” I might take exception to some of these as established. I would 
like to see how, when, where, and what are established as unreason- 
able before I made any commitment. 

Mr. Casey. I realize you could not commit yourself to any specifics, 
but the job has been given to the Maritime Board to do this, in the 
1936 act. 

Mr. Curran. We talk about hearings, et cetera, for setting up cri- 
teria for this purpose. 

Mr. Casry. I realize you do. There is no provision for public hear- 
ings in the act as it now reads, however. 
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Mr. Curran. No, but we can ask for it. 

Mr. Casey. You are pressing for Maritime to do the job which you 
indicate they have not done up until now ? 

Mr. Curran. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. In order to do that you, I believe, have recommended 
in the past that they set up a labor oflice of qualified people to look 
into this subject. 

Mr. Curran. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. And to make a job evaluation of what the seaman gets 
in view of all of the things that go along with the seaman’s work, 

Mr. Curran. I 4 before it an honest sur vey. 

Mr. Casey. We are going to talk in terms of honesty all through 
this thing. 

Mr. Curran. But there have been people with axes to grind that 
have. made surveys, and the axes generally are aimed at one set of 
guys’ throats, the seamen. We want to see if we cannot take the axes 
away from them and make a real survey. 

Mr. Casey. At least, when you make your recommendation, you are 
presupposing honesty : and presupposing honesty all the way through, 
and fairness ? 

Mr. Curran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casry. So you are in favor of a closer look at all five subsidized 
items by the Maritime Board? 

Mr. Curran. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. And that is in order to put this subsidy program on a 
sound, supportable basis? 

Mr. Curran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Curran, on this fair and reasonable business, it 
seems to me ‘that the Government, in effect, insofar as the subsidized 
lines are concerned, pays the last increment of the wages that are paid. 
Theoretically, the operator pays the amount of the foreign wage, 
which puts him in the competitive position and the Government pays 
the rest of it to give him parity. To that extent, it has seemed to me 
that the Government, not the operator, is the party in interest. when 
the bargaining is done. I have been trying to figure out in my own 
mind how the Government can justify allowing the subsidized op- 
erators to do the bargaining for the amount which the Government 
has to pay. 

On the other hand, I am quite convinced that the Government, in 
collective bargaining, is not exactly in the role for which it is cast. 
How do you compromise the two? 

Mr. Curran. I would not compromise them. I would just reverse 
the picture. We pointed out that we had 280 ships which are under 
jurisdiction of subsidized operators. We are perfectly capable of, 
and have offered, bargaining with any ship company that comes along. 
Let us say, then, that we bargain with the representatives of the re- 
mainer of the vessels first, and we bargain in good faith, and we set 
a wage with them. What then would be the position of Government ? 
That they would not pay the prevailing wage ¢ 

Mr. Aten. I do not know. I was: asking you. 

Mr. Curran. The policy of the United States is to pay the prevail- 
ing wage. 
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Mr. Auten. That is true. But that is also based on the assumption, 
I believe, that prevailing wage is fixed by such a large part of incre- 
ment that the Government industry that takes it would not have too 
much of an influence, if any, on the establishment of the total wage. 
But here you have the Government paying the wage for 280 ships 
that are subsidized, and you have the Government adopting the bar- 
gaining for 200 ships, more or less, of the MSTS which are, in a 
sense, subsidized, so you have 480 ships, or pretty close to 500 ships. 

Mr. Curran. Did you say subsidized. the MSTS ? 

Mr. Auten. The whole business. 

Mr. Curran. They are more than subsidized. That is Government 
in private industry. up to its neck. 

Mr. Auten. You are talking to an expert on that one. 

Mr. Curran. It is in there up to its neck. 

Mr. Atten. What I am pointing out is that fully almost half of 
the ships which are operating are on wages which the Government 
is paying. How do you demonstrate to a doubting appropriations 
committee that that is all fair and reasonable when the Government 
does not take any part in fixing them ? 

Mr. Curran. You know, Mr. Allen, I cannot offhand tell you how 
to solve some of these situations. You see, I have to start from a pre- 
mise that we are all agreed that there must be a proper American 
merchant marine. I do not think any American shipowners, regard- 
less of what he does with American seamen, can compete with any for- 
eign operator in this world unless he gets help from the Government in 
one form or another. 

Mr. Atiten. Let me make a comment, though, that the suggestion 
which you made is what is bothering me. 

Mr. Curran. Don’t vou want to pay for the Merchant Marine? 

Mr. Aten. You are talking to the wrong man there. I think 180 
to 50 was the last vote on the 50-50 vote which indicates that at least 
50 of the 230 do not believe in paying for it. 

Mr. Curran. That is right. 

Mr. Attex. What I am trying to find out is how you overcome the 
‘guments that are put up against that assumption. 

Mr. Curran. I do not know. 

Mr. Aten. One of the arguments. specifically, that we have had 
to meet in the past is that the wages paid the American seamen are 
way out of line. 

Mr. Curran. Way out of line with whom ? 

Mr. Auten. Just out of line. The Appropriations Committee says 
they are not going to appropriate on that account. 

Mr. Curran. Is our industry the only one in the country that re- 
ceives a form or type of subsidy from the Government ? 

Mr. Aten. I think it is the only one I know where the Government 
does not fix the subsidy in advance and determine the amount that it 
is going to pay. On farm parity, we passed a law that says, “This is 
what the Government will pay,” and it is just a matter of arithmetic 
from there on. 

Mr. Curran. What did you say to the steel companies, Mr. 
Allen—when I say you, I mean the Congress—when they raised the 
cost of steel, and the Government buys that steel ? 

Mr. Atien. We do not say anything. The Government either buys 
it or does not. But they do have an option. In the seamen’s wages, it 
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is the one subsidy I know where the Government does not have that de- 
termination as to whether the price they are going to pay is fair and 
reasonable . All I want to find out is how you demonstrate that it is 
fair and reasonable or how you set up a procedure by which it can be 
demonstrated. 

Mr. Curran. I do not think that you can set up a criteria, sir, where- 
in an American seamen’s wages, working and living conditions, are 
made comparative to foreign seamen, No. 1, unless you take all of the 
workers in the United States in various industries and make the same 
comparison. I have to repeat that I like being an American citizen, 
and I believe our people like being American citizens, and we think we 
have rights. We do not want to be separated. So the criteria you use 
is what ? 

You compare our wages with industry ashore in the United States. 
I think in the tables that we have prepared in this document we show 
that we are not getting unreasonable wages compared to other indus- 
tries as nearly as comp: parable as possible, | based upon the type of work 
and character of living. 

Mr. Atiten. You are talking about how you arrive at the result. I 
am talking about how you prove it was done properly. Would you, 
for example, see any virtue in having a representative of the Maritime 
Board sit in on all of the negoti: tions in order that he could come back 
and say they were fair and reasonable ? 

Mr. Curran. We had Government in this last negotiation. Chair- 
man Morse of the Maritime Board called our office and asked if we 
had any objection to Captain Bishop sitting in on the negotiations, and 
we said “No.” He sat in through the entire negotiations. We have 
never stood in the way of it. 

Mr. Atien. In retrospect, do you think it was a good idea? 

Mr. Curran. I don’t know, because I have not seen any report that 

Captain Bishop made to his principals. If and when I see the report 
0 his conclusions on the negotiations, I would be better able to say. 

I do not know whether it had : any influence or not on the negotiations, 
the fact that he was seated there. 

Mr. Atien. At least, he could say from personal observation what 
he thought of the fairness and reasonableness. 

Mr. Curran. That is right. I think what we have to do is wait for 
a report to come out on his observations of the negotiations. He was 
there at every meeting, even the ones at 3 and 4 0’c Jock in the morning. 
He was present at all of them. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Borkry. Did the captain have anything to say at the meetings? 
Did he talk any or did he just listen ? 

Mr. Curran. He did not represent any company. 

Mr. Boykin. He did not talk ? 

Mr. Curran. No, he did not say a word. 

Mr. Boykry. He just observed ? 

Mr. Curran. He observed, and he was a very fine observer, from 
my viewpoint. He never bothered anybody. He was very attentive. 
He was very observant. 

Mr. Boykiy. We have never seen his report either, I do not believe. 

Mr. Curran. I assume he is in a pretty good position to make a 
complete report, because he has ua every meeting. I assume he 
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has already reported back to his principals, but as to a report that you 
may be able to see or we may be able to see, I do not know. 

Mr. Boyrxry. Mr. Chairman, do you not think it would be a good 
idea to ask the Maritime Commission to let us see that report? 

The Cuarrman. If one exists. 

Mr. Curran. He may have made a report verbally, and they may 
have let it go at that. You have your own ways of finding out. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Allen’s question, I think, was, Do you think it is a 
good idea in principle for the Government to sit in? Quite aside from 
whether you see the report, and assuming it is an honest report in 
principle, is it not a good idea for the Government to know what is 
going on ¢ 

Mr. Curran. Let me say we have no objections, speaking for our 
people, that we have no objections to them sitting in. I will not dis- 
cuss the question of the principle. The Government sits in in a lot of 
countries and they are not good. I prefer to be free, and I think 
everybody else here prefers to be free. I do not think we should be 
interfered with to any great extent in that respect. I think your 
solution lies in the fact that the Board has to decide what, in the five 
items, will be subsidized and what will not be subsidized, what they 
will not pay for. But as far as collective bargaining is concerned, on 
the actual collective-bargaining front I do not think you can dictate 
what the collective bargaining would be. I think you take away the 
whole spirit of trade-union freedom at that point, the right of the 
workers to bargain collectively. 

That is unless you are going to take over the profit, the vessels, 
and everything else, and make it a complete Government operation. 
That is different. But to Mr. Allen’s question, there are Congressmen 
in the Congress, unfortunately, that are interested only on the height 
of the corn and the price of wheat on the markets in Chicago and are 
not interested in the merchant marine. I think we have done a 
poor job in this country on the merchant marine. I think that should 
be given attention. I think many of the 50 people that you spoke of 
have real misunderstandings as to what the merchant marine is. 

A public relations job properly done in every State should be had. 
I will tell you an example. We went into a community in Minnesota, 
where we had some little argument with the Community Chest some 
time back and its relationship with the United Seamen’s Service. They 
wanted to know, “How many seamen come from our locality?” They 
were surprised when we found quite a few of them came from right 
around there. So, actually, in these communities, there are some 
interests, if we just do the proper public relations job on them. 

Mr. Seriy-Brown. Did I understand you to say, Mr. Curran, that 
you thought the American merchant marine could never be on a com- 
petitive basis with foreign operations ? 

Mr. Curran. No, it cannot. 

Mr. Boykin. Without being subsidized, 

Mr. Curran. Without being subsidized, yes. Take for example, the 
British have two types of ships, and they operate to where their own 
seamen—and I have taken this up with the National Seamen’s Union 





of Britain many times with the former leader, who is now dead, as 
to why they permit 2 vessels in the same company, 1 to have a coolie 
crew—and I use the term “coolie” only because it is used in the descrip- 
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tion—and 1 with a British crew. The coolie crew gets approximately 
$10 to $15 a month, and the British crew gets approximately $100 a 
month. I asked them, “Why don’t you make a decision on these ships? 
You talk about buy British, sail British, and everything else. Why do 
you not make a decision that all British ships have British seamen ? 
You have plenty of seamen on the dole.” 

He said, “If we raise too much question about this, all of the British 
ships will have coolie crews.” 

That was some years ago, and it may be a little different now. But 
if you have that kind of a proposition, how are you going to compete 
with them? The only reason that they are getting the $15 a month, 
mind you, is because of the work of the International Labor Office, the 
International Transport. Federation, and the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions, and the rising of American seamen 
standards. If the American seamen standards start to go down, they 
would go down, and they would impress seamen crews and other crews 
to the point where they paid them nothing, and throw a barrel of rice 
and fish aboard and feed them with that. They would give them a 
matting with a blanket to sleep on. You could not compete with that, 
if your cost of operations are wrapped around the question of wages. 

If it is a lot of other things, like the fact that a ship built in the 
United States for $8 million can be built in Glasgow for $4 million, 
and things of that type, there are a lot more factors in the picture. 

Mr. Seety-Brown. Your philosophy has a tremendous impact, be- 
cause we face that problem not only in the maritime industry. It so 
happens I represent a textile industry where some of our free-trade 
provisions hit us in the head. We have a similar problem. It is not 
exactly similar, but it is close. 

Mr. Curran. Not exactly similar. We both have to face the fact 
that we have to sit down sometimes and analyze are we standing in 
the way of progress, and if we find out we are, we have to make dif- 
ferent plans. I do not want to be brought into that. I think the 
chemical industry and others who you have to talk to primarily. I 
do not want to be brought into that textile situation. If it develops 
that the airlines can safely carry all the cargo and all the passengers 
in this industry, I would be willing to sit down and say, “Well, it looks 
like we have te look for another type of job, or get airminded.” I 
do not want to stand in the way of progress. 

Mr. Casey. Of course you have the national defense question in 
that even if the airlines could carry all of that. 

Mr. Curran. I would be for it. 

Mr. Casey. I suppose you mean even if in the time of war they could 
supply the troops overseas. 

Mr. Curran. I do not think you will supplant the merchant marine 
for supplying for a long time to come. I think the quick traveler is 
taken care of on the airlines; that is true. But the traveler who has 
time, and bulk cargo are a long ways from being ready for the air- 
lines. 

Mr. Boyxrn. I want to say that I know Mr. Curran very well, and 
we have had many trips together, and we worked together during 
the war. 

I had a plan for the British Government. I had a letter from Lord 
Fairfax telling me about it. We never did publish it. 
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You and I went to Miami and had many meetings with many men. 

We did work this plan out, however, and I got to be very close to him. 

Joe, here is what we want. We want some good advice. I am sorry 
I did not hear all of your testimony as I was out of town, but I have 
just returned. These countries are getting all of the business. Our 
men are not getting the work. These countries are building all the 
ships. I was in the shipbuilding business, as you will recall. What 
can we do? 

Here is the main thing I have been seeing from the hearings that we 
have been having. It seems like some of our men, maybe, are not 
doing their dead- “level best, according to some of the testimony, that 
we are having slowdowns and so forth. Well, I know you do not 
want that because I have talked to you too much about that. But 
what can we do to build some ships? Every shipbuilding plant that 
I know of is idle, pretty near, in this country. They are building them 
everywhere else except in the United States of America. I think most 
of our boys are walking the wharves in different places. What could 
we do, to kind of go into partnership ? 

This committee has one of the best chairmen we have ever had. 
He is trying hard. I wish I could have helped him more. He really 
has worked. He has had meeting after meeting, and we are behind 
him a thousand percent. He is honest and hardworking, and he is 
trying to doa job. 

I think we have to get closer together on this proposition, and each 
one of us work a little bit harder. If we do not, we are going to be 
swept off of the seas. We are going to have to subsidize. Mr. Allen 
questioned you. I think I heard a part of his questions to you. We 
cannot ever let our men come down to what these other people are 
giving theirs, of course, and we have to subsidize. But I do not think 
it can keep on going on and on and on. What can we really do to really 
get some action, but to get right down to hard rocks and let us face it 
and others face it. 

T am talking about management and labor. We have had both sides 
here. We got their viewpoint of it, but I want yours on what we can 
do right now to get some results, really some results, because sooner 
or later we are going to blow up. 

Mr. Curran. Well, I have more confidence in our ability to do things 
than that, to worry about blowing up. We do not think there are 
any easy answer to this, Congressman. 

Mr. Boykin. Of course there are not. 

Mr. Curran. We have prepared a document that took a lot of work. 
We spent some 2 or 3 months on this document, and we have in it what 
we believe to be some of the answers to our problems. 

Mr. Boykin. Some? 

Mr. Curran. We do not think it is an easy road. We think it is 
going to take the best wisdom and knowledge of a lot of people to do 
this job. But it has to start on the premise that no single group is 
going to be singled out to make an unfair sacrifice. If there is a sacri- 
fice to be made, it shall be made by all. That is the way we look at it. 

Mr. Boykin. I know, but what can we do? What sacrifice by all 
can we make to do something, to get the results that you and I want? 

Mr. Curran. I am making a statement here on behalf of the CIO 
Maritime Committee which contains all of our opinions and all of our 
reasoning on those opinions. You did not come in when it was over. 
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I just have started. I have not read much of the statement yet. So 
you have not missed too much. It may be that before I finish reading 
you may have gotten the ideas that we have, at least for what they are 
worth, 

Mr. Boyxry. Lam going to read it all. 

The CHairMaANn. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Curran. The Union Hiring Hall. 

Government interference in labor-management relations has never 
been beneficial to the maritime industry. One of the clearest examples 
to demonstrate this point is the interference with the union hiring 
hall. It is generally agreed by Government, labor, and management 
that the union hiring halls are good for the industry. Yet, hiring 
halls have been disrupted by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The Taft-Hartley Act threatens the maritime industry in two ways. 
First, it undermines the union's security by undermining its hiring 
hall system. Second, it makes it difficult for the union to find wor k 
for its members who are mostly veteran seagoers and thereby destroys 
their faith in the industry. Today, the prime factor causing seamen 
to leave the industry is Government disruption of the hiring “hall, 

In the hiring hall seamen are registered for employment and re- 
ferred for available jobs by the rotary method. Two years ago, we 
appeared before the Senate Committee on Labor and Public W "elfare 
and gave a detailed description of the operations of NMU’s hiring 
halls. It would serve no purpose to repeat our testimony here. The 
union maintains such halls in every major sea, lake, and inland port. 
They are extremely costly to run and are supported entirely by the 
dues of union members. 

The immense importance of hiring halls can only be understood by 
a comparison of present-day hiring practices with those which pre- 
vailed some 1! D angl more years ago. 

In the prehiring hall days only people who could not find shoreside 
jobs, fugitives, and damned fools went to sea. It was an era of ver- 
min-ridden ships, rotten food, and crimping. Shipowners hired sea- 
men off the docks in shapeups, or through crimp joints operating as 
boarding houses, brothels, and saloons. 

Under the shapeup, seamen who desired employment were obliged, 
regardless of weather conditions, to gather in a group at the wharf 
where a vessel needing personnel was docked. In most instances, 
those who bribed or were favorably known to the shipping master, 
were selected for berths that were open. The remainder of the group 
would then move to another wharf where the same general procedure 
was followed. 

The crimp joints were even greater sources of vice and degradation. 
They were usually owned by “hiring masters, who were engaged by 
shipping companies to supply seamen for a fee. It was not uncommon 
for sailors to be shanghaied from crimp joints while drunk or drugged. 
Usually, by theft or trickery, the proprietors of these joints stripped 
visiting seamen of all their funds and when the latter were in the dregs 
of poverty forced them to take the lowliest jobs aboard ships at pay 
ranging from nothing to a few dollars a month. 

This nefarious hiring system was unlawful. No attempt was ever 
made by the Government to prosecute those who violated the law. It 
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remained for the seamen to enforce the law through the union hiring 
halls. The hiring halls established, as a New York Times editorial 
commented several years ago, May 4, 1950: 

A decent and honorable means of bringing employees and employers together 
for a contract. 
In addition, as the Times also noted, the hiring halls 


Offer a reservoir of manpower for major vessels, manpower that would be diffi- 
cult to come by through dockside hiring or by roaming the waterfront streets 
picking up strays. 

The hiring halls have erased the stigma from the sea as a calling. 
It is today a clean and wholesome occupation which attracts some of 
the finest working men and women in America. Seamen as a group 
are intelligent, literate, and articulate. ‘They lead dignified family 
lives. They cannot be distinguished from shoreside workers. These 
and many other beneficial changes stem directly from the hiring halls. 

Not the least of the hiring halls’ contribution has been that they 
have enabled the union to weed out of the ranks of maritime employees 
a multitude of criminals, perverts, and subversives. Dope fiends and 
peddlers, all sorts of belligerent personalities with a propensity for 
assaulting shipmates including knife and hatchet wielders, common 
thieves and gamblers, Communists and Fascists, were constantly inter- 
cepted at the hiring halls and barred from the sea. 

To this end, the unions have adopted specific provisions which 
make certain acts of misconduct the subject of disciplinary action 
ranging from fines to the extreme penalty of expulsion. 

We submit in this connection article 23, section 2 of the NMU 
constitution : 

(The article is as follows :) 


ARTICLE 23—SECTION 2 
PENALTIES 


(Constitution, National Maritime Union, 1955) 


Section 2: Following are the penalties to be applied by the trial committee 
when members are found guilty of the offenses listed. The trial committee shall 
have no authority to impose penalties other than those listed in the constitution 
for first, second, and third offenses. 
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| ist offense 2d offense 3d offense 





1, Shipping off dock __- $100 ! | Expulsion 

2. Registering while on company payroll $100 1... do 

3. Counterfeit shipping c: WING Saas . ..---.| Expulsion 

4. Drunkenness in union hall. __- $10 $25 $50. 

5. Drunkenness on the job i epedaveerer. ‘ $30 ; Expulsion. 
6. Drunkenness in union mee ting. Sos wan $30 $100. 

7. Bringing the union into ill repute through | $252 $50 3 Expulsion. 


misconduct aboard ship, in the union 
hall or at a meeting. 

8. Attacking member aboard ship or inunion | Expulsion 
hall with dangerous weapon, 


9. Leaving ship short-handed ‘ $50 2 $100 1___. | Do. 

10. Accepting relief job, not completing | $252 : $50 5 ; Do. 
assignment. | | 

11. Bringing false charges -__- -| $503 C900): --5:<5. Sand Do. 


12. Theft of union property or misappropria- | Expulsion os 
tion of any union funds. | | 


J13. Destroying or defacing union property_--| $50 minimum or | $100 minimum and Do. 
| value of property value of proper ty | 
destroyed .3 destroyed.! 
14. Robbing a shipmate . Expulsion 
15. Using or having narcotics aboard ship or |__...do__. 
in union hall, 
16. Discrimination__--- see fee Expulsion 
17. Discrimination by union official. _- $100____- 


18. Falsifying election returns, altering, | $100 
destroying or substituting ballots. 
19. Accepting bribes as a condition affecting | $100__-_____- 
the employment status of another mem- | 
ber of the union. 
20. Working overtime without submitting | $25 3__- $50 | 
claim for payments after warning by | | | 
ship’s delegate. 
. Refusal to attend ship’s meetings-- ; eee. S5 Om -.5..2. 4. ae Do. 
. Violation of national shipping “rules, kena ces a a 
constitution, or policies of the union. 


tS th 


ue 





1 90 days suspension of shipping rights and/or fine. 
2 30 days suspension of shipping rights and/or fine. 
3 60 days suspension of shipping rights and/or fine. 
4 Maximum penalty, expulsion. 

Mr. Garmatz. Do you operate your hiring halls similarly to the 
SIU? 

Mr. Curran. I do not know how they operate their hiring halls. 
We operate our hiring halls in accordance with our contract and con- 
stitution. I do not know how others operate theirs. 

Mr. Ray. Would you explain a little more the interference with the 
hiring halls that came by the Taft-Hartley Act? They seem to be 
operating, from what I understand from the last part of which you 
have just read. 

Mr. Curran. We have set it forth in the latter part of the document, 
on pages 24 and 25, examples of the interference of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

The penalties speak for themselves, set forth on this page, and we 
will not read the detail in them. 

Mr. Garmatz. The reason I asked that question is the hiring halls 
in Baltimore are just about a square or two apart, and I wondered if 
they operated somewhat similarly. 

Mr. Curran. I cannot speak from firsthand information, sir, on 
how others operate their hiring halls. I can only speak of our own and 
how we operate. Is that what you want to know, how we operate ours / 

Mr. Garmatz. No, that was not what I wanted to know, but I 
wanted to know if they were somewhat similar in general. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Curran, it has been brought to the attention of 
the committee, the fact that seamen are certified who are unfit, and who 
bring about the necessity of medical treatment immediately after they 
are aboard ship, and so ‘forth. Do you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Casey. It is the Boudin case, I believe. 
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The Craimman. It has been stated to this committee by the operators 
that there is a difficulty in not being able to refuse or to have signed 
aboard, seamen who are diseased, who are unfit for service, and so 
forth. The record shows that it has been very costly to management, 
to operations. Do you care to make any comment ? 

Mr. Curran. Well, we do have comments in the document fur- 
ther on. 

The Cuarreman. All right, we will wait until we get there. 

You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Curran. So long as merchant seamen, through their union, can 
control the conduct of their fellow members, whether at sea or on 
shore, the industry must necessarily reap the benefits which will inev- 
itably make for a stronger and healthier merchant marine. Eliminate 
preferential hiring practices and control over the conduct and behavior 
of undesirable elements, and the door is open to subversives, perverts, 
dope fiends, and other criminals to man the merchant ships of our 
Nation. 

It is a matter of public record that the bona fide maritime unions, 
through their relentless drive against the waterfront section of the 
Communist Party, has made an outstanding contribution to the wel- 
fare and security of the country. This rewarding work would not have 
been possible without the union hiring hall. 

Now the Taft-Hartley Act has placed the vast achievements of the 
hiring halls in jeopardy. 

The language of the act requires, and it has been so interpreted by 
the courts and the National Labor Relations Board, that the union 
register in its hiring halls any and all persons who possess validated 
seamen’s papers. Such papers are not hard to obtain from the Coast 
Guard. 

It is notorious that all sorts of drifters, transients, adventurers, and 
even college students with vacation time on their hands, like to take 
an occasional fling at maritime employment. When jobs are plenti- 
ful, this state of affairs is no problem. However, when conditions in 
the industry are depressed, as they are today, it is a shocking thing to 
see individuals on a lark competing for rare jobs with the loy: al old- 
timers who are the backbone of the maritime industry. Furthermore, 
it is the oldtimers, the union members, who by the payment of dues 
keep the hiring halls operating and enable the strays to bid against 
them for the few jobs available. 

The effect of opening the doors of the hiring halls to all comers, 
necessarily has been to force some of the most trust worthy and reliable 
maritime personnel to leave the sea and seek more stable employment 
ashore. 

Aside from this, no union can long survive if it must offer the same 
services to members as it does to nonmembers. For no worker can be 
expected to support a union through the years with his dues when he 
can achieve the same advantages without paying dues. 

Congress has recognized this, and even in the Taft-Hartley Act 
has afforded unions some measure of security. Thus, section 8 (a) (3) 
of the act makes it lawful for a union to sign a contract with an em- 
ployer requiring all employees as a condition of their employment 
to join the union 30 days after they begin to work. This union shop 
provision is generally effective in elimin: ating “free riders” from or- 
wanized shoreside industry. 
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However, it does not protect maritime unions. Many voyages, par- 
ticularly on passenger vessels, do not exceed 30 days. ‘When the \ voy- 
age ends a seaman is required by maritime law to sign off articles. 
How easy it is, therefore, for a seaman, particularly with the encour- 
agement and assistance of antiunion employers, to select short volages 
and the reby avoid the contractual requirement of joining a union : after 

30 days. Furthermore, even with longer voyages, union shop agree- 
ments cannot easily be policed on the high seas, and nothing prevents 
a seaman from dropping his union membership when the voyage 1s 
over, 

When union membership is deprived of disciplinary control the bad 
actor has his way. We have already remarked upon the successful 
efforts of the unions to eliminate criminality and subversion from 
maritime employment by expulsion of members who violate the laws 
of the land or engage in outrageous conduct. 

Today, expulsion i is no longer the effective preventive it once was. 
The union has expelled avow ed Communists, narcotics peddlers, homo- 
sexuals, persons who permitted ships to sail shorthanded, who as- 
saulted fellow crew members while at sea, who stole money from ship- 
mates, who missed their watches, who reported for work intoxicated, 
and who annoyed passengers. Untroubled by the action of the union, 
these very same persons have registered for employment and insisted 
that the union continue to refer them for i When the union re- 
fused to do so, they tiled charges with the National Labor Relations 
Board. Many of these charges were eventually dismissed, but the 
union was caused considerable harrassment, annoyance, and expense 
in defending its position before the Board. 

The union has currently been reduced to the position where it is 
fearful of turning away any drunken derelict who enters a hiring 
hall and insists upon being registered for a job. 

Instead of working toward the strengthening of our merchant ma- 
rine, the union has found itself before the NLRB de fending its ac- 
tions against Communists, perverts, undesirables, single-voyage ad- 
venturers, and men having absolutely no experience in the maritime 
industry, who have been given the green light by the Taft-Hartley 
Act to disrupt and destroy an industry that is so vital to our national 
defense. 

It might be argued that employers are perfectly capable of inquir- 
ing into the bac ‘kground of applicants for employment, without the 
benefit of a union-controlled hiring hall. Because of the very nature 
of the industry, this line of reasoning ignores reality and is, therefore, 
without merit. It is a matter of record that the turnover rate in the 
maritime industry is infinitely greater than the turnover rate in 
shoreside industry. A 40-percent turnover, for example, is not an 
extreme situation. Assume, therefore, that the SS. America, which 
has a normal complement of 600 men, docks in New York, at which 
time 240 members of the crew quit the vessel. Since the ship, in order 
to conform with its sailing schedule, must leave port within 4 days 
after arrival, the company would be required to interview and hire 
240 qualified employees from whatever available sources it could tap 
within the brief period of 4 days. In these circumstances one can 
readily appreci iate the practical difficulties which would confront the 
United States Lines in manning the vessel with qualified personnel 
so that the ship might sail on time. 
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If the hiring hall is to function at all, proper control must neces- 
sarily be exercised over those who use its facilities. Maritime unions, 
through their orderly and democratic constitutional procedures, can 
control the conduct and action of their members; and such control is 
always in the best interests of the industry. Failure or refusal to 
conform to the requirements of the industry and of the union may 
result in expulsion or suspension and consequent loss of employment. 
Obviously, no such control can be exercised over nonmembers. 

The hiring hall, as administered before the enactment of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, has, more than any other single factor, contributed to a 
sound and efficient merchant marine and to stability in the industry. 
The necessity of its retention in the maritime industry and extension 
to kindred industries has been dramatically demonstrated by the re- 
sults of recent investigations of waterfront crimes. 

Last year the American Merchant Marine Institute, the Associa- 
tion of American Ship Owners, the Pacific Maritime Association, and 
the Pacific American Steamship Association agreed to actively sup- 
port the maritime hiring halls. They with union representatives at- 
tempted to convince the NLRB that the hiring halls must be utilized 
to screen undesirables from the industry. The NLRB officials stated 
that they had a law to enforce and, regardless of the end results, they 
would continue to enforce it. Thus, even the joint labor-management 
effort failed to remedy an unfortunate situation. 

This is an extremely important example of the play of divergence 
and convergence of interests by labor, management, and the Govern- 
ment. In the early days, labor and management were in direct con- 
flict over the maritime hiring-hall issue. With the breaking down of 
the divergence of interests and the development of convergence of 
interests between labor and management, we are now facing another 
conflicting forcee—the United States Government. 


Il, ECONOMIC VALUE OF MERCHANT MARINE 


It is most regrettable that congressional appropriation commit- 
tees usually consider any given amount of maritime subsidy as a 
direct gift to the maritime industry. It is even more deplorable 
when such thinking is accepted by a congressional committee that is 
directly concerned with our maritime industry. The experts on such 
committees should know that the American merchant marine, in 
peace and war, renders a huge return to our Nation on a relatively 
small Government investment. 

Also, it should be known that the American merchant marine 
makes a direct monetary contribution to our domestic economy and to 
the Treasury of the United States. A recent study revealed that 
annually there are eee 82,500,000 meals served to pas- 
sengers and crew members abord our merchant ships. These meals 
represent approximately $55 million worth of food. Since American 
ships purchase their supplies in the American market, this means a 
substantial contribution to our farm economy. 

It has been estimated that our American merchant marine con- 
sumes approximately 3 million electric-light bulbs a year. It also con- 
sumes over 9 million bars of soap. Taking into consideration the 
American, ships’ purchases of such items as linen, glassware, dishes, 
washing machines, et cetera, it is evident that our merchant marine 
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affects almost every segment of our domestic economy. Some persons 
claim that even if our ships were swept off the high seas, foreign 
merchant ships would purchase the above-mentioned items in the 
American market. This is not true. We know that foreign merchant 
ships purchase their supplies in their home markets or in world mar- 
kets other than the United States. The only important exception has 
been during austerity periods in the world when foreign ships were 
compelled to purchase their supplies in the American market. 

In October 1953, the Ocean Shipping Panel to the Transportation 
Council for the Department of Commerce released a study entitled, 
“Analysis of Construction and Operating Subsidies Under the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936.” On page 29 of that study there is a 
table showing the amount of disbursements of the subsidized lines 
in 1950 and the employment resulting from these disbursements, 
This table is as follows: 

Here we have shown the table just as we got it from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce study. 

(The table referred to follows :) 





| 
| Amount of dis- | 
bursements of 
subsidized 
lines in 1950 


Number em- 
| ployed direct 
and indirect 


Direct employment: | 
Domestic salaries and wages paid to: 
$20, 475, 000 | 7, 100 











1. Administrative type personnel____._.-.---..-...----.--.----- 
5. DON, .- occ see Sereb maces ae ewe ae . 88, 507, 000 33, 400 
i NE a8 oe Soret A od oo ss tae nd eupoe ners a 11, 982, 000 | 6, 400 
NIE re so By A PA Sst piiegonn | 120, 964, 000 | 46, 900 
Indirect employment: eho 

Domestic vessel expenditures, other than salaries and wages (as | 
WE ee ten ee we angie 179, 263, 000 | 38, 600 
Other domestic overhead and miscellaneous expenditures... ...._____| 29, 889, 000 | 6, 400 
Can IN alin . 16, 509, 000 | 3, 600 
PI St ea eet ee elec cae 225, 661, 000 48, 600 
I See es rd ne ee wececccce--e---=| 346,626, 000 | 95, 500 


Mr. Curran. It is important to note that the $346,625,000 disbursed 
by the subsidized lines in 1950 resulted in the employment of 95,500 
persons within our domestic economy. This is indeed an important 
contribution to our economy. 

_ We estimate that the above disbursements by the subsidized lines 
in 1950 resulted in the following tax returns to the United States 
Treasury : 
A. Taxes on direct wages at minimum rate of 20 percent 
I atid la cil ial 6 Sects tectieeitesieincisneienhosieloattcie 24, 193, 000 
B. Taxes on indirect employment at minimum rate of 20 percent 
($209,152,000 x 0.20) (excluding $16,509,000 for capital expendi- 
eae re ann ny co een a ee Nilgerns Sins ca inte eae 41, 830, 400 


CI ai i Na 66, 023, 400 


Even though the above tax return computations are only a rough 
estimate, no one can dispute the fact that our Government does re- 
ceive direct substantial monetary returns from the subsidy it pays 
to keep American ships on the high seas. 

Mr. Seery-Brown. Mr. Curran, maybe this question will be an- 
swered, but I would like to return for a brief moment, if I might, to 
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your comments on the union hiring hall. The question I have is this, 
which was earlier mentioned by the chairman: W hen somebody goes 
out of the hiring hall on board ship, when he is employed from the 
hiring hall, is there any guaranty as to the state of his physical health ? 

Mr. Curran. There is the guaranty that is received from the doctors 
maintained by the companies, through whom he passes before being 
employed. That is one guaranty. 

Mr. Srrty-Brown. It has been brought to my attention that they 
get a lot of men from the hiring halls who are not physically qu: alified 
to do the work, and I would like to get your comments on that. 

Mr. Curran. That, sir, is deni: able on its own face. 

Mr. Seety-Brown. In other words, anybody that comes from the 
hiring hall is passed by the ship’s doctor or the company doctor? 

Mr. Curran. Every man that goes from the hiring hall must go 
through the personnel office of the company, where the company 
has the right to reject, without a physical examination. They can 
reject him, per se. If we think they rejected him on a frivolous basis, 
we can then take it up through the disputes part of the agreement. 
There is a second thing they do then, and that is to pass him through 
their doctors for a physical examination. 

I might say, sir, that we proposed at the recent negotiations a 
central medical setup, because of the divergence of standards between 
companies existing today. We send a man down to one company, 
and because of the age and condition of the man the trip between 
there carrying a heavy suitcase and other things causes his blood 
pressure to rise somewhat. The company doctor rejects him on the 
basis of high-blood pressure. We then send him, according to the 
agreement, to the public health doctor. This time he carries no suit- 
cases and takes his time, and they find no high-blood pressure. They 
send him back to the company and an argument ensues as to the high- 
blood pressure. We send a man to the Grace Line, which makes 12- day 
voyages. He gets a blood test, and he decides he will not make the 
trip for one or more reasons. He then goes to the United States Lines 
on the same day that he got the results in the Grace Line, and the 
United States Lines demands another blood test before they will 
employ the man there. 

In order to overcome these and many other things, we suggested in 
the recent negotiations that we have a central medical setup for the 
purpose of investigating long-range and hard-to-find illnesses, such 
as heart, lungs, blood test, and whatever others a competent group of 
doctors may determine should be listed on a card for this ex xamination. 

The man would then be given a card and would be given a time 
element during which these things would have to be done over again. 
In that period, he would not have to be examined by any company 
doctors or anyone else. He would have that card and he would show 
it when he went aboard ship. As it is now, on a pierhead jump, 
which means a man getting a ship at the last minute, no company 
doctor is able to give ‘him the kind of examination that will ex camine 
into his interior to any extent where he can determine that some- 
thing will happen when he gets out. 

Mr. Van Petr. Who pays for the blood test ? 

Mr. Curran. The company pays for the blood test. There is no 
cost involved in blood test. The way they are today, there is no big 
cost. The company doctor takes care of all of that. 
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But we offered to pose this in negotiations, and several of the 
operators said it was a good idea. Then during the collective bar- 
gaining they tried to stretch this thing, and they wanted it to be 
utilized for the purpose of determining whether a man who is on 
maintenance and cure is malingering, and to determine a great many 
other things, and we said, “No, we want to set up an instrument first 
to help you on getting a man aboard ship. If after a couple of years’ 
trial or a year’s trial, we determine it can be utilized for further things, 
let’s sit down and talk about it, but let’s institute it first for the one 
purpose.’ 

They rejected it and we withdrew any discussion on it when they 
‘ame back and offered it again but said that it should handle ail 
kinds of physical things, such as maintenance and cure and every- 
thing else. So we have tried all kinds of ways to work on this prob- 
lem, and we have not been able to. 

We know that many company doctors are used for blacklisting pur- 
soses. We know that, and we can prove it in some cases, where they 
just put the finger on a man and the doctor takes care of the rest. And 
he is a company doctor. We wanted to eliminate that, too, but as far 
as protection against the physical equations of a human being, can you 
guarantee them for anybody in this room even after they pass throueh 
a doctor? 

Let me tell you the experience of a leading operator that we have, a 
very good friend of ours, a straightforward, hard-hitting operator, 
a man by the name of Jimison, of Ly! kes Bros., in the gulf. He went 
to the hospital to get a thorough checkup, and he got his thorough 
checkup and was w alking out the door with a hundred. percent phy sical 
fit statement in his hands, and dropped dead in the doorway going 
out. This was recently. 

How are we going to guarantee a person going aboard a vessel? 
That happens, but we do everything we can in trying to make this 
road a little smoother, but we cannot garantee absolutely. 

Mr. Casey. Your proposal was to make a start on the problem that 
you know exists? 

Mr. Curran. Right, on the illnesses that cannot be detected on 
what they call a cursory examination, a cursory examination there 
they make you jump over sticks and such as that, to see if you are 
breathing. It is just tosee if you are breathing. The other things take 
time, to get cardiograph readings and other things. You cannot 
get those on a pierhead jump, and the guy turns out to be an epileptic 
when he is out at sea or has a heart that is dropping through his shoes. 

What can you do about it? What did they do before the union had 
a hiring hall, when they got them from boarding halls and shanghaied 
them out of gin mills, and so forth?) What did they do? 

They didn’t do anything. 

John Operator, for most parts, wants to count a hundred cents into 
his dollar, if he can, and he is not going to pay for any elaborate 
setup to examine. 

Mr. Boykin. What do you think about the United States Public 
Health Service handling this? 

Mr. Curran. We think it is very good, sir. The operators have a 
little different opinion, sometimes, of public health. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Your proposal would make the hiring hall an 
even stronger unit and a better service. 
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Mr. Curran. This has nothing to do with the hiring hall. I was 
not talking about it being in the hiri ing hall. I was talking about the 
unions and company agreeing to setting up a union for medical exam- 
ination. The United States Shipping Board had a doctor at all 
offices. Istill havemy card. We got our examination from the Ship- 
ping Board doctor, and that was acceptable by all companies. And 
that doctor, I might tell you, sir, if you had the right kind of green 
stuff, you could have been there with three legs on you and gotten by 
in those days. Or even half a leg. 

During the war we had a form of this type of examination, too. 
T think we had a medical unit right in the hiring hall at that time, 
during the war. Of course nobody objected then to any speeding 
up getting the men aboard the ships. 

Mr. Ser:y-Brown. I am certainly interested in this. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Would it not be in the best interests of the company 
to have something like that, because they assume, once the man is 
aboard the ship all the responsibilities for him? 

Mr. Curran. That is right. I do have to make allowances, though. 
It was the first time we brought it up, and there may well be that 
there was confusion in the minds of some of them as to the intention of 
the union in this project. 

Mr. Creperserc. In other words, the issue is not dead by any means? 

Mr. Curran. We are going to refuse to let our people get two blood 
tests in the same day, unless ‘they make use of the blood. We are not 
going to let them draw blood out of a guy until he cannot walk aboard 
ship. That is what it amounts to. If the same guy gets two blood 
tests in the same day, you might as well send him to the Red Cross and 
let. him give blood, instead of throwing it away. 

We told them in the negotiations, and you probably will hear it so I 
better tell you, unless they agree to something like this we are going. 
to refuse to let our people be examined a dozen times a day and be 
generally mishandled by the company doctors, with no uniform stand- 
ards between the company. 

No: it is not dead by any means. 

Mr. Totierson. On page 28 you quoted some figures taken from the 
Department of Commerce report. Do you know offhand the amount 
of operating subsidies that were paid in connection with these figures ? 

Mr. Curran. In connection with the figures here, sir, while I do 
have some little knowledge of them, having read them, I would rather 
have our economist give any figures in connection with them. 

Mr. Man. That is in a table back here. 

Mr. Curran. What page is that on ? 

Mr. Man. Wait until I find it. 

Mr. Curran. That is the amount of overall subsidy ? 

Mr. Totuerson. No; operating subsidy. 

Mr. Garmartz. Is it on page 50, the comparative cost of subsidized 
items? 

Mr. Man. $54,916,000 total subsidy accrual for 1950. 

Mr. Totierson. In other words, the tax return to the Government 
was greater than its operating subsidy payment ? 

Mr. Man. That is right, Congressman Tollefson. 

Mr. Totterson. Thank you. 
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The CuHatrman. Just to get that clear, you say the tax return to the 
Government from seamen’s wages was greater than the operating 
subsidy ¢ 

Mr. Man. No, the tax return overall. The seamen’s wages, inelud- 
ing the indirect employment. On seamen’s wages alone the tax re- 
turn would have been roughly one-fifth of $88 million, about $20 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. Totuerson. According to the figure on page 28 it is $24 million. 
That is the tax on all the direct employment. 

The Man. This total figure of $66 million is indirect and direct. 

Mr. Totierson. But the fifty-some million dollars in subsidy gen- 
erated, actually, $66 million in income taxes ? 

Mr. Man. Yes; with the realistic assumption that the subsidy kept 
those ships on the high seas. 

Mr. Totierson. Is there any question in your mind but what it did / 

Mr. Man. Sure it did. 

Mr. Totterson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ALLEN. Before you leave this subject, if a man gets a job on a 
ship, how long can he hold it ¢ 

Mr. Curran. He can hold it as long as it is mutally agreeable be- 
tween him and the operator. 

Mr. Auten. There is no year rotation or anything of that kind / 

Mr. Curran. No. We do have now in the new agreement a clause 
calling for the man who puts a year in one company and who is eligible 
to vacation, that he take that vacation. That is the only compulsion 
that we have. He goes back to the same job at the conclusion of that 
vacation period. 

Mr. Touierson. I have another question yet. You do not have a 
40-percent turnover as far as, say, the America is concerned, do you? 
That is an average / 

Mr. Curran. No, sir. As a matter of fact, right now there are a lot 
of reasons for this, of course. Job hunting is rough. But we have a 
very small turnover on the L’nited States and the America right at the 
present time. But there are times when you have a big turnover. 
What we have cited as an example—well, supposing we do have a turn- 
over of that type, and they were without the facilities of the hiring 
halls and so forth, what would they do? We took the America here. 
Suppose we took the United States, with 900 personnel, and 500 of 
them quit, keymen. So that is more or less an example, and it may not 
be a true average of the turnover at the time. 

Mr. Totierson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Curran. Seamen’s Wages. 

Some charges have been made that American merchant seamen’s 
wages are too y high. In the attempt to prove this argument, the total 
monthly earnings of American seamen are compared with total 
monthly earnings of American shoreside workers and with the monthly 
earnings of foreign seamen. 

In 1952, the Association of American Ship Owners published such 
a comparison showing the total average weekly earnings of American 
seamen and the average weekly earnings in various American shore- 
side industries. Of course the comparison showed higher weekly earn- 
ings for seamen than for shoreside workers. However, AASO did 
not show that seamen work more hours than shoreside workers and that 
this difference of overtime pay appears when total average weekly or 
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monthly earnings are used as a comparison. Nor did they show the 
estimated projec ted ear nings of shoreside workers based on the number 
of hours per week or month worked by our seamen. 

Any valid comparison of workmen’s pay must be based on a single 
standard. Hourly earnings and not. weekly or monthly earnings is 
the most valid standard that can be applied. This is in accordance 
with our economic philosophy under which workers receive overtime 
pay for hours worked over a given number of hours per week. In 
our country as well as in other countries with advanced economies, 
overtime pay is paid to workers after working 40 hours per week. In 
fact, in our shoreside industries, workers are usually paid double time 
for work performed on Sundays and holidays and time and one-half 
for other overtime work. 

In contrast, up to 1953, the overtime pay rate for an American AB 
was substantially lower than his base rate. Today, our AB's over- 
time hourly rate is $1.94 as compared to the hourly base 1 ‘ate of $1.81. 

As stated earlier, there are some who argue against pay ing seamen 
overtime for work performed after 40 hours a week. They ‘base ae 
argument on the premise that seamen cannot leave the ship while a 
sea and, therefore, could just as well spend their time at work as in 
any other manner, This argument is invalid for the simple reason 
that it suggests the elimination of a major labor principle because 
seamen while working are not even enjoying the benefits and comforts 
of home and community life. Certainly this deprivation should not 
he intensified by requiring seamen to forego leisure hours aboard ship. 

In accordance with the American w age concept, lumberjacks, miners 
working in isolated areas, and Americans working on overseas projects 
are pi aid for all overtime. To our knowledge no one in management, 
labor, the Government, or the public suggests the elimination of the 
40-hour week principle for these industries. As a matter of fact, dur- 
ing 1954 the bituminous coal miners averaged 32.6 hours per week 
and earned an average of $2.48 an hour. Also, workers in the logging 
camps averaged 38 hours per week and earned $1.94 an hour (E mploy- - 
ment and Earnings, Annual Supplement Issue, BLS, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, May 1955). 

An example of the application of the 40-hour week to Americans 
working overseas is that of American labor working on the Air Force 
Blue Jay project in 1951. On this project, carpenters received a 
basic hourly rate range of $3.70 to $4.20 an hour and were guaranteed 
a minimum of 60 hours a week. On the base they actually worked 70 
hours a week and received time and one-half for all work over 40 hours 
a week, Thus they received from $1,361 to $1,473 a month as com- 
pared to ship's carpenters who earned $367.91 a ee $283.01 base 
pay plus 30 percent overtime. Laborers on the Blue J ay project re- 
ceived $3 an hour as straight-time pay, or a total of $1,104 a month 
for working a 70-hour week (Hiring for Work at Overseas Bases, 
Hearings Before the Preparedness Subcommittee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate, January 11 and 12, 1952). 

The Cuairman. Going back to the second paragraph on page 29, 
the overtime hourly rate was $1.94 as compared to the base rate of 
$1.81. The seamen for his 40 hours receives $1.81, and for the 41st 
hour gets $1.94? 

Mr. Curran. Any overtime is $1.94. 
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The Cuairman. He only gets 13 cents more for the additional hour ? 
Mr. Curran. For any overtime work. 

The Cuairman. Thirteen cents an hour over the base rate / 

Mr. Curran. That is right, sir. 


VACATIONS AND FREE TIME 


A common belief is that American seamen are the only seamen who 
receive compensation for work performed for hours which total less 
than 56 per week. In other words, the general impression is that 
American seamen receive overtime pay for the hours they work in 
excess of 40 a week while foreign seamen work a 56-hour basic week 
with noextra compensation. T his is ¢ ompletely untrue. 

In this analysis, we shall also present the basic paid vacation time 
received by the unlicensed seamen sailing aboard American- and for- 
eign-flag ships. This item is important in showing a form of com- 
pensation to seamen. 

The American unlicensed seamen receive 14 days vacation per year. 
If they work for 1 company all year, they receive an additional 14 
days. Since it is unusual for American seamen to work for 1 company 
for 1 year, we list the American seamen’s vacation as 14 days a year. 

The American seamen receive overtime payments for hours worked 
in excess of 40 hours a week. If a seaman works a solid year, he re- 
ceives overtime pay for 31 Saturdays and 31 Sundays, based on premise 
that cargo ships average 60 percent of time at sea. 

In considering the foreign seamen’s vacation time, it is important 
to note that they are paid “subsistence while on vacation. American 
seamen do not receive this type of allowance. 

The French unlicensed seamen receive a vacation of 30 days a year. 
They receive time and one-half the basic pay rate for all hours in ex- 
cess of 48 hours a week. This will amount to 31 days of overtime 
a vear. 

Also, the French seamen receive 1 rest day off for every 6 days 
worked. This amounts to 60 days a year. This is a form of compen- 
sation which allows him to spend more time with this family and still 
receive pay. This 60 days a year amounts to 480 work hours a year 
or 9.2 hours a week. Subtracting the 9.2 hours from the basic 48-hour 
week, it is clear that the French seamen work only 38.8 basic hours 
a week before receiving compensation. 

The unlicensed seamen sailing aboard Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, 
and British ships receive the following vacations a yea 


Days Days 

Norwegian_______-_ pene ake 2a) Dewees se in, 
SRI oe ee asin ee Sc ace gke TRIN ALIA ICRI oe es Se carps a 5 14 
Also, all of the above seamen receive time off with pay for Sundays 
worked at sea. Thus, their basic workweek before receiving extra 


compens: ition is a 48-hour workweek and not a 56-hour workweek. 
The basic difference between American and foreign seamen is that 
after a given number of hours a week the American seamen receive 
their extra compensation in their paycheck for the month the time is 
worked, while foreign seamen receive it in a future period in time off 
with pay. 
It been charged that American seamen are not interested in 


actually working a 40-hour week aboard ship. Time and time again 
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we have proposed that additional crew members be placed aboard our 
ships to realize an actual 40-hour workweek. This proposal has been 
rejected by the shipowners because it would result in the loss of cargo 
space which would be replaced by additional crew quarters as well as 
a higher subsistence cost. Therefore, until such time that a 40-hour 
week is actually worked aboard ship, we shall insist upon overtime 
compensation for all hours worked over 40 hours a week. 


PENALTY PAY 


Penalty pay to crew members is attacked by some as compensation 
which is unwarranted and undeserved. It is pointed out as a device 
created solely to increase the seamen’s take-home pay. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

Actually penalty pay is the means for (1) justly compensating sea- 
men for performing duties outside of their regular functions; (2) 
performing exceptionally dirty or dangerous work; and (3) discour- 
aging ships’ officers from assigning unjust and unreasonable work 
assignments to seamen. 

Basically, the third reason is the most important. If ships’ officers 
were permitted to assign any kind of duty at any time, there would 
be no semblance of work organization aboard ship. For example, the 
most common specific charge, leveled against penalty pay usually is 
against paying overtime to a member of the stewards department for 
serving meals or beverages outside of the messrooms. The pertinent 
clause in the NMU contracts for freight ships is as follows: 

Section 11. Serving meals outside of messrooms. Members of the stewards’ 
department shall not be required to enter the engine room or fireroom for the 
purpose of serving coffee or meals. 

When any member of the stewards’ department is required to serve anyone 
outside of their respective messrooms for any reason, he shall be paid at the 
regular overtime rate for the time required. However, meals may be served on 
the bridge to the master and/or pilot without the payment of overtime when- 
ever it is necessary for the master and/or pilot to be on the bridge for the safety 
of the ship. The captain’s office or stateroom shall not be classified as the 
bridge of the ship. This section shall not be construed to apply to passengers 
or personnel served during regular working hours on account of illness. 

The intent of the above clause is clear. It is intended to properly 
organize the serving of meals in the officers’ saloon or in the respective 
crew messrooms. It certainly would be most disruptive to the stew- 
ards-department function if the members of the department were 
scampering all over ship serving meals. Not only would it be dis- 
ruptive, it would be dangerous for the seamen to be climbing ladders 
and walking rolling decks with hot meals and beverages. 

In the old days, the members of the stewards department almost 
matched the AB’s in the amount of ladders climbed during the day. 
Today, with the above clause calling for overtime payment. to the 
steward, we observe that the officers are much more inclined to come 
to their saloon for the cup of coffee or piece of pie. 

We assure you that the stewards are not anxious to serve meals 
all over the ship and receive overtime payment therefor. They pre- 
fer to work in an organized and safe manner. If any company is 
complaining about paying overtime for this or similar reasons, they 
ought to blame the cause for the payment and not the payment itself. 
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WAGES AND STANDARDS OF LIVING 


In this section of our statement we shall prove that American and 
foreign seamen’s wages are in a direct relationship to the standards 
of living of their respective nations. Our study is factual and based 
upon the best information available to us. 

In accordance with the common practice in the industry, we 
have used the able seamen’s wage as an average for comparison pur- 
poses. All American able-seaman wage data contained in this study 
pertains to the able seaman on the east and gulf coasts. We have 
done so because most of these unlicensed seamen are covered by 
collective-bargaining agreements between the shipowners and the 
National Maritime Union of America, CIO. 

The wage data pertaining to foreign able seamen has been ob- 
tained from collective-bargaining agreements, from interviews of 
foreign seamen and their union representatives, and from foreign- 
ship surveys. The data pertaining to American and foreign seamen 
applies to a C-2 dry-cargo ship which is predominantly used by the 
Maritime Administration in their studies. 

Since seamen’s wages are paid by the month, it has been necessary 
to determine the average number of hours worked per month by 
ableseamen. From our experience the average monthly hours worked 
by AB’s is as follows: 

Base hours at 40 hours per week times 4144 weeks____--__-_______________ 173.3 
Overtime hours on Saturdays and Sundays: 16 hours per week times 414 


weeks equals 69 hours per month. Cargo ships average 60 percent at sea 
when watch standers work a 56-hour week. Therefore, 60 percent times 





69 equals 41.6 hours per month overtime_______________--________-_____ 41.6 

Overtime hours worked other than Saturdays and Sundays: Hours per 
month, 5 hours per week times 4144 weeks equals 22 hours per month___ 22.0 
Total hours worked per month, or 52.6 hours per week___---_--___ 236. 9 


The seamen of the maritime nations covered by this study work 
approximately the same number of hours per month. Therefore, in 
computing the average hourly earnings of able seamen working on 
ships of foreign nations, we have divided their total average monthly 
earnings by 236.9 hours. The computation of an American able 
seaman’s average monthly earnings, fringe benefits, and social- 
security costs as of January 1, 1954, is as follows: 


Direct wages: 


I ie coe sine eden ae $314. 41 

Overtime for 41.6 hours on Saturday and Sunday at $1.94 per hour__ 80. 70 

Overtime for 22 hours other than Saturday and Sunday hours. 
Overtime 5 hours per week times 414 weeks at $1.94_____ Aaactnieaanis 42. 68 

For 4.3 hours penalty hours within work day at $1.94_____________ 8. 41 
Average montaly direct earnings... ..... 446. 20 

Fringe items: 3 
Pension and welfare plan at 60 cents per day______-____________ 18. 00 
Vacation plan at 4.2 percent times 314.41__._..__________________ 13. 21 


pene wamaes, Cries Com nn i ene 31. 21 
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Social security : 
Unemployment insurance by employer, $3,000 maximum times 1.5 
IONE Mew WL: Wie: OT en ee 
Old-age and survivors insurance, $3,600 maximum times 2 percent 
divided by 12 months____-----~~- 


Average monthly social-security costs to employer___ 


Average monthly total cost for ecccdace, ee 


The monthly overtime and penalty pay earnings are estimated to 
total $131.79 or 42 percent of the AB’s monthly base wage. We point 
out that this is a generous estimate which was intentionally applied 
to offset expected criticism from certain persons. A recent study 
(Maritime Subsidy Policy, Office of the Under Secretary of Commerce 
and the Maritime Administration, April 1954, p. 52) shows 
average overtime costs from 1952 as 39.8 percent of base wages for : 
(-2 cargo ship. In the same baie. appendix table 18, the Sonatas 
ratio to base wages on cargo ships of subsidized lines was as follows: 

Percent 
Gulf coast ; S Sie -. $9.14 
Atlantic coast 
Pacific coast 


Total all coasts 


The ratio for the total of Atlantic and gulf coasts which this study 
covers Was 38.26 percent. In the study (Review of Labor-Management 
Relationships in the Maritime Industry and the Subsidization of 
Seamen's Wages, Martime acansasctralion, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, June 1955, p. 18) presented to your committee, 
the Maritime Administration states that in 1953 the ratio of overtime 
to base wages on the Pacific coast was 52.6 percent. This is a slight 
decrease from 1952. They also state that the 1953 overtime ratio of 
Maritime Administration ships operated by general agents on all 
coasts was 41 percent. In the same study, table 21, entitled “Sample 
Wage Rate Calculations,” for a C-2 cargo ship shows 37.22 percent 
ratio of overtime to base wages. Thus, it is obvious that, if anything, 
our estimated overtime calculation of 42 percent for the east and 
gulf coasts AB is high and cannot be challenged as being slanted. 

Table I shows,the average monthly wages, fri inge benefits, and social- 
security costs applying to foreign able- ‘bodied seamen on dry cargo 
ships. 
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(Table referred to follows:) 


TABLE I.—Average monthly wage, fringe benefit and social-security costs applying 
to foreign able-bodied seamen, dry-cargo vessels * 


NORWAY, 1954 








FRANCE, 1954 
NR aD te ola $91. 89 | Base wage_.____._____- i SRS 
Cost of living allowance_ Stas alee ance Seniority... ona sks as eos . 60 
OI a in ates ica lnoietces dens nee __._--. | Supplement de fone tion__ seed 1.29 
Port leave (free days) —-____- SEATS WAI stdin a ating = 30. 08 
tei cca ina ae ¢. 2¢| Overtime. _____ aaa 31. 43 
Overtime____-_ pdbctcmmiece toe a 5 17. 20| Prime de dedouble ment oa 15. 27 
American increase ___..--___~_ 6. 29| Accidents and sickness______ 5. 09 
Tropics increase... ....... S 1. 40| Family allowance _._.__-_-_ ei 18. 19 
Health and sickness_____-___ .98 | Old age pension________ rsdn 5.17 
Were toe aaa” Ne ee ee — 
Unemployment __--___~_ iedereac .42 Ne hbewmckee ts ee 
Ia Bo ots ee as ee 4. 06 —— 
PR ciicrep etait chee ~ 131.75 NETHERLANDS, 1954 
Base wage_______ eo aad 64. 68 
ITALY, 1954 Seniority —- mies icmeed S scmcken 6. 86 
RPO fic ies site inondad oe 2. 67 
i Se eee ek ere ee. 2 64 
High cost of living.........__.. 30.60) Extra holiday pay____- eee 
I 4. 37 Voyage leave __ = a oe 4 4.79 
Christmas bonus_ sac naa st din es dl 6. DD Familv allowance___ ele Pe AS 4. Ro 
Sunday and holiday rest < 6.93 | Health insurance__.___________ 1. 06 
Vacation --.._-_~-----_------ 3.22/ Old age pension______________ 6. 86 
Overtime. __.-.....--------- 26.40) Equalization tax___--________ 3.74 
Cessation of service_____ ia 4. 46 | Unemployment_______________ 1. 48 
Embarkation bonus___________ 2. 40 7 aii 
NR eee 12. 00 Webel 2 2 
Unemployment, family allow- — 
ance, maternity grants______ 9. 60 
Sickness and accidents____-__ 8.90] UNITED KINGDOM (WHITE CREW), 1954 
Homes for workmen__________ . 59 
Assistance to seamen________ . 82 | Base wage____----------- --- 67.49 
IE © ee Se 11. 25 
a tk a Sea de)) ONCTAMG 6. m0 neni enon 19. 68 
oeaemnmemerraenioe! WF UCONN is nats strstr csicnaetin eces ent 3. 66 
| Established service sc cheme___ 1. 97 
DENMARK, 1954 Sundays at sea pay__--_----- 8. 44 
Health and unemployment ___~_ 2. 25 
a ne ae ee a 51. 98 | iio Site 
a eg re ee las 37.57 | Total__.-._........_..... 114.74 
Wee 7.15 
OI gk oe oe kk 15. 20 
American increase_____._____ 10. 86 
Mattress allowance____- sterecs 3.75 
Overall allowance_______ sa 4. 20 
Wr Wee Se Se 14. 91 
Welfare______ a 09 
Unemployment____- Peeples .18 
ores tees Seoves cx ea a9 


1 Foreign ships coming into United States ports. 

Source: Foreign union agreements and laws in effect on Jan. 1, 1954, and actual payrolls 

Conversion to United States dollars on basis of official rate of exchange—as of Jan. 1 of 
base year, source: IMF. 

Mr. Curran. That shows for Norway, through a whole system of 
base wage, cost of living allowances, risk bonus, port leaves, free days, 

vacation, overtime, American increase, tropics increase. health and 
sickness, welfare fund, unemployment and pension. The base wage is 


391.89 and with the inclusion of the other items totals $131.75. It goes 
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on to Italy and then on to Denmark, including such things in the Den- 
mark items as mattress allowance. In Italy they have an embarka- 
tion bonus. That means that he goes up the gangway and he is stand- 
ing upright and is breathing, he gets a bonus. In Fr: nce, supplement 
de fonction, that is interesting, ‘I never found out what that is, but 
France totals to $175.38. The Netherlands, the base wage is $64.64, 
and with the items of seniority, overtime, vacation, extra holiday pay, 
voyage leave, family allowance, and so on, it totals to $111.03. In the 
United Kingdom, the white crew—— 

The Cuarrman. Why do you put that in there? 

Mr. Curran. They have Indian crews, Chinese crews, all kinds. 
We did not use the term “white” to show the difference between white 
and black, but it is different wages and conditions. They classify 
them that way. 

Mr. Casry. These are the highest paid ¢ 

Mr. Curran. Yes, they are. I suppose we could have said home 
crew or citizen crew. This is the way they use it. The others are 
mixed crews. They have a base wage of $67.49, and they reach a total 
of $114.74. Then they have this established service scheme, Sundays 
at sea pay, and things of that type. 

The sources of these are the foreign union agreements and laws in 
effect on January 1, 1954, and actual payrolls: conversion to United 
States dollars on the basis of official rate of exchange as of January 1 
of the base year, source: The International Monetary Fund, and 
foreign ships coming into United States ports. 

In table IT, and all subsequent tables in which average earnings are 
mentioned, the data include only those items of compensation which 
are direct wage items to workers such as base wages, cost of living 
allowances, bonuses, and overtime payments. They exclude such 
fringe items costs as employers’ contributions to pension and welfare 
plans and vacations, as well as employers’ contributions to Government 
social-security schemes. This was done in order to make accurate 
comparisons between the seamen’s wage data which we compiled and 
the earnings data compiled by the U nited States Department of Labor 
for American shoreside workers, and for foreign shoreside workers by 
the International Labor Organization. 

The CHartrmMan. There will be a rolleall now, and then there will be 
1 hour’s debate on a rile, and there will be 2 hours debate on a bill. I 
plan to call the committee back at 2:30. I hope it will suit the con- 
venience of the majority. 

Shall we let the witness finish this page ? 

Mr. Auien. Mr. Chairman, this is a rolleall for which we must 
qualify. 

The Cuarrman. Well, we better qualify. We will recess until 2 : 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:30 p.m. the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuatrmMan, The committee will be in order. 
We will proceed with the witness Mr. Curran. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH CURRAN—Resumed 


Mr. Curran. Table IL is a comparison of United States and foreign 
able seamen’s and United States and foreign shoreside industries’ 
average hourly earnings in January 1954. No data for shoreside 
earnings appear for Denmark, France, or Netherlands. This is be- 
cause there was either no data available or only base wage rates were 
available. 

From the available data, it is obvious that foreign seamen’s wages as 
compared with American seamen’s wages generally follow the ap- 
proximate level of foreign shoreside wages compared with the re- 
spective American shoreside industry wages. For ex cample, the Nor- 
wegian able seaman’s average hourly earnings were 26.7 percent of 
an American AB’s earnings, the Norwegian coal miner earned 26.6 
percent of the hourly earnings of an American coal miner, and the 
Norwegian factory worker earned 33.6 percent of the hourly earnings 
of workers in the United States manufacturing industry. The same 
general picture is true in comparing American and British seamen 
and shoreside workers. In Italy we find the extreme case in which 
comparatively the Italian seaman in relationship to the American sea 
man is much better off than the Italian shoreside workers in relation- 
ship to the American shoreside workers. The Italian AB earned 
25.9 percent of an American AB’s hourly earnings, the Italian factory 
worker earned only 15.2 percent of the hourly earnings of the Ameri- 

- manufacturing worker, while the Italian coal miner earned only 

2.3 percent of the hourly earnings of the American coal miner. 

"(Table referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Curran. Table IIT shows the comparative hourly earnings of 
American able seamen to the American shoreside industries, and the 
comparison of foreign able seaman’s hourly earnings to the respect ive 
foreign shoreside industries. The American able seaman earned 76 
percent of the average hourly earnings of the American coal miner, the 
Norwegian able seaman earned 76 percent of the average hourly earn- 
ings of the Norwegian coal miner, while the Italian able seaman earned 
160 percent of the average hourly earnings of the Italian coal miner. 
In comparing able seaman’s earnings with the earnings of workers in 
the manufacturing industries of their respective nations, we find the 
following relationship : 


Percent Percent 
American able seaman____ —~______ 104| British able seaman______._______ 94 
Norwegian able Sseaman___—______ 83 | Italian able seaman______.__-____ 178 


The same type comparison applied to the construction industry 
shows the following relationship : 


Percent Percent 
American able seaman____________ 74 | British able seaman______.-_______ 96 
Norwegian able seaman___________ 69 | 


Tables II and III conclusively show that the earnings of American 
and foreign seamen are in close comparative relationship to the earn- 
ings of the shoreside industries of their respective nations. Thus, it 
is obvous that the earnings of American and foreign seamen follow 
the general standards of living of their respective nations. 

This is quite a comprehensive chart, with each column explaining 
itself, and the sources of the information are carried underneath. 

(Table referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Curran. These run from New York City, United States of 
America, through Belgium, Finland, Federal Republic of Germany, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, and the United Kingdom. 

Table IV shows the hours-wage rates of adult wage earners in 41 
occupations in October 1953. This table is so clear that it needs no 
explanation. It shows the vast differences of compensation paid to 
American and foreign workers. These data cannot be compared with 
the earnings data of American and foreign seamen. Nor can it be 
compared with the seamen’s base rates because the different wage 
structures of the American and foreign merchant marines make it 
impossible to clearly define the foreign seamen’s “base wages” as the 
term is applied to Ameri ican seamen’s wages. 

The American seamen’s base wage is set and clear. This is not so 
for foreign base wages. For ex: umple, the Italian base wage is given 
as $33.94. However, they receive specific monthly amounts of pay 
for such items as high cost of living, the so-called Christmas bonus, 
cessation of service pay, and embarkation bonus. Although these 
o— are not listed as base wages, they certainly are base wages be- 

‘ause each and every Italian seaman receives them as a direct wage 
pa and not as any sort of premium pay. However, if we applied 
these items into the base rate of an Italian seaman and then compared 
it with the base rates paid for Italian shoreside occupations which 
do not receive many of the items received by an Italian able seaman, 
we would be charged with deliberately raising the Italian seaman’s 
basic rate of pay. Therefore, we submit table IV as an illustration 


showing that foreign and American occupational base pay rates follow 
the relative standards of living of the respective nations. 
(Table referred to follows :) 


TaBLe IV.—Hourly wage rates of adult wage earners in 41 occupations, October 
1953? 


New Federal : 


Industry and occupation York Belgium 2 "nde Republic 


nited 
King- 


ot Ger- * 
aom 


many ‘ 


Coal mining, underground: 
1. Coal hewers, hand 
2. Helpers, loaders - - . 50-. 67 .¢ “8.3 * $0. 69 
Food industry: 
3. Bakers (ovenmen)___. sae ied 4 ‘ .3 . 67 
Textile manufacture: 
4. Spinners (mule) -- & , . . . 
(a) Males--- sas . 36 $0. 2 1, 25 12.43 
(b) Females_- a : : Ri i - 
5. Weavers. --- oi 6 . 29 il 12.43 
6. Loom fixers (tuners) : 12 
7. Laborers (unskilled) ‘ . 3e . . 24 11, 23 12.43 
Mi snufacture of men’s cotton 
shirts: 
&. Sewing-machine opera- 
tors 
(a) Male 
(6b) Females 
Furniture making: 
9. Cabinetmakers. ------ 
10. Upholsterers. 
11. French polishers---_-- 
Priniing and publishing: 
12. Hand compositors 
13. Machine compositors_. 
14. Press operators 
15. Bookbinders (machine 
sewing) --- 
(a) Males... 
(6) Females. : 
16. Laborers (unskilled) _- 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1V.—Hourly wage rates of adult wage earners in 41 occupations, October 
1953 *—Continued 




















J Federal ‘ 
New | : : _ United 
Industry and occupation = |Belgium 2 er, (og Noteer Sweden ¢ King; 
ity | | many? om 
Manufacture of chemicals: 
RY PRN og ce Wok env el rence cute ioe ere eee $0. 33 uy ee 8 22 ot 
18. Laborers (unskilled) -.._|_......__- | See . 28 PO Ts askance $0. 41 
Iron and steel: 
RU nn ee Ne sea HEE SY ee ee 35 4. 30 Roots 
20. Laborers (unskilled)-._-|-__-.----- | Ene tke . 28 14, 25 MD ccs caene 
Manufacture of machinery: e | 
21. Fitters (assemblers) -..- CROP ioc cce $0. 55 .35 Gee Wd tcadeeenes 45 
22. Iron molders............ cao ggecddloanuh eee . 55 . 42 31 45 46 
ee. te UNE 8 ahs ck ccectso wesw anne - 55 .44 31 - 45 51 
24. Laborers (unskilled) ---_- 1.47 . 36 . 46 . 28 26 .39 39 
Transport equipment: | 
25. Garage mechanics ___-_-| 2. 21 . 46 . 62 37 II Ss iciseceecatl 46 
Construction: | 
26. Bricklayers... ___......- 3. 55 | 15. 40-. 46 . 64 | .47 32 16, 66 16. 51 
27. Structural steel erectors_ 3.47 - 59 64 a toi aceite Linco . 48 
28. Cement finishers -- _--_- | 3.30} .40-.46 |.........- .47 . 32 16. 64 16, 46 
29. Carpenters. ........._.-. ee . 64 .47 32 16. 66 16, 51 
3, ee 2.83 | 15. 40-. 46 . 69 44 dl 16. 68 17.51 
oe, eee 3.25 | 8. 40-. 46 . 64 . 46 31 16. 66 17, §1 
32. Electrical fitters__._.__- 3. 30 | 15. 40-. 46 64 . 43 32 16. 62 . 56 
33. Laborers (unskilled) ___- 2.45 | 8. 33-. 37 47 31 26 16, 64 17.45 
Electric light and power: 
34. Electrical fitters ........}.........- . 50 | . 64 .35 10. 31 16. 62 . 56 
35. Laborers (unskilled) _.___|_________- .41 | 52 . 28 WE Ed cctcacs . 46 
Transport: | 
Railways: | | 
36. Goods porters....._| 81.69 MEA icassievexe .33 APE cxcnsaee 17. 38 
37. Permanent way la- | | 
Se aa 18 1.52 Ti . 48 .37 10. 29 16. 58 17, 38 
Trams and buses: 
et ef Ee eee .39 |, SS . 48 
39. Conductors__...___- | ete ot eee . 39 ee tie wees 47 
Urban freight transport: 
40. Motor truck drivers ____} 2.03 . 36 | - 50 . 35 .31 16,72 19, 41 
Municipal government: 
41. Laborers (unskilled) _...|_......._- oad -47 31 10. 26 16, 57 43 





( | 


' Source: Yearbook of Labor Statistics 1954, International Labor Office, Geneva, Switzerland, pp. 226-239. 
2 Whole country, minimum rates. 
3 Helsinki, minimum rates. 
* Minimum rates in highest seniority and wage zone. 
’ Amsterdam, Rotterdam, The Hague, minimum rates. 
6 Stockholm, minimum rates. 
7 London, minimum rates. 
§ Limburg. 
® Average 1953. 
10 Average rates. 
il Tilberg and Twente. 
12 Average rates, Norképing. 
B Middle Atlantic region. 
i# Velsen. 
#4 verages of minimum and maximum rates. 
§A verage rates. 
‘Standard rates. 
Countrywide average. 
‘Trucks of 1 to 5 tons only. 


Mr. Curran. Table V shows the average hourly pay rates of ship- 
yard workers in the United States, Netherlands, ae. and the 
United Kingdom. 

(Table referred to follows :) 
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TaBLe V.—Average hourly pay rates of shipyard workers, July 1954 


y men av | Percentage, 
rare Rate of pay United States 








United States. _--__-- ‘ = aeees a . $2.15 100 

Netherlands-------- i cncideeedeieh alae datsielewas 7 Z : ea 39 18 

a i e ielll pamedieeneawme a . 46 21 

SPR goa up de cubase hensakbyetlonaneweaad wa — . 56 26 
Source: U. 8S. Maritime Administration. 


Mr. Curran. Currently Devaluation. 
It is important to note that one of the major factors in spreading 
the wage differential between American and foreign seamen was the 
devaluation of foreign currencies which took place in September 1949. 
In that year some of the devaluations were as follows: . 
Great Britain devaluated the pound sterling from US$4.0275 to 
US$2.7988. 
Denmark devaluated the krone from DKr4.799 equals US$1 to 
DKr6.907 equals US$1. 
Finland devaluated the markka from Fmk136 equals US$1 to Fmk 


231 equals US$1. 
France devaluated the franc from fr266 equals US$1 to fr349 
; equals US$1. 


Norway devaluated the krone from NKr4.97 equals US$1 to 
NKr7.15 equals US$1. 

Sweden devaluated her krona from SKr3.595 equals US$1 to SKr- 
5.173 equals US$1. 

Table VI shows the estimated effect on total United States and 
foreign AB monthly costs on January 1, 1954, if the foreign currency 
devaluation had not taken place in 1949. This is an approximation 
because the full long-rang effect of currency devaluation on wage 
levels can only be estimated. For example, immediately prior to 
devaluation of the pound sterling in 1949, the British AB was earn- 
ing a base rate of 20 pounds sterling or $80.51 a month. Immediately 
after devaluation, his base rate remained at 20 pounds sterling which 
was devaluated to $55.87, despite the fact that he has received a 27.5 
percent increase in pounds sterling from 1948 to 1954, the British 
AB’s monthly base rate in 1954 was only $71.37 in American money. 

If we assume that the British AB would have received the same 
amount of increases if the devaluation had not taken place, the average 
total monthly wage cost for the British AB in January 1954 would 
be $164.32 instead of the actual $114.74 which we have been using 
in our comparisons. This would have reduced the differential be- 

j tween United States AB’s and British AB’s average total wage costs 
from 76.4 percent to 66.3 percent. 

It is clear that the foreign currency devaluation has had a profound 
direct effect on the spread of the wage differential between foreign and 
American seamen. 
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TABLE VI.—LHstimated total average monthly wage, fringe, and social security 
costs differentials * between foreign and United States able seamen for January 
1954 at present devaluated foreign currencies and predevaluated eurrencies in 
1949 


Total monthly wage costs 
for able seaman 


Country a ieee enaaie — - ae 


Percent differential 


Present Early 1949 Present | Early 1949 

currency currency | currency currency 
United States_ ' $487. 16 I Bic ana taceihed suk date de ae 
Norway-- 131.75 189. 54 73.0 61.1 
France .---..-... Bia : 175. 38 230.70 64.0 52.6 
Denmark __- 145. 89 209. 97 70.1 56.9 
United Kingdom_-__-____- , ; 114.74 164. 32 76.4 | 6.3 
Italy . SR ; 5 150. 28 163. 35 69.2 | 66. 5 
Netherlands.__- : ; ‘ 111.03 158. 12 77.2 67.5 


1 


1 Differential is difference of United States and foreign monthly wage costs divided by United States 
monthly wage cost. Example: 


United States able seaman’s total monthly wage cost _-- . ee ; ---- $487.16 
Norwegian able seaman’s total monthly wage cost__- ais pibdatdiedt wndvtheleaaee 131.75 
Monthly dollars differential___- : ; . - -. 355.41 


$355.41 + $487.16 = 73.0 percent differential 


IV. UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE AND SHORESIDE INDUSTRIES WAGE 
COMPARISONS 


Mr. Curran. Table VII is a comparison of estimated average 
monthly hours worked, average monthly and hourly earnings of 
United States able seamen on dry cargo ships, Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts, and of production and nonsupervisory workers in American 
shoreside industry groups. It also shows the projected earnings of 
shoreside industry workers if they worked the able seaman’s hours. 

(Table referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Curran. Column 1 shows the average monthly hours worked 
by an American AB in comparison with American shoreside workers. 

Column 2 shows the direct average hourly earnings of the American 
AB and of shoreside workers by the major industry groups listed by 
the United States Department of Labor. This column shows the 
American AB’s average hourly earnings are higher than the average 
hourly earnings in 16 industry groups, and lower than the average 
hourly earnings in 20 industry groups. 

Column 4 shows the number of monthly hours more than an AB 
worked than were worked by employees in the major industry groups. 
The spread is from the low of an AB working 48 hours a month more 
than a metal miner to the higher of an AB working 113 hours a 
month more than the anthracite miner. 

Column 6 is the hourly base rate of the American AB and the 
shoreside workers in the major industry groupings. These base 

rates were arrived at by applying Bureau of Labor Statistics adjust- 

ment factors for eliminating overtime payments from the gross aver- 
age hourly earnings in manufacturing industries. Although the ad- 
justment factors are for manufacturing industries only, we applied 
them to mining and construction in or der to arrive at the approximate 
basic rates of pay for comparative purposes. Also, we followed the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics practice applied in the manufacturing 
industries of making no adjustment in the cases where the average 
work week was less than 36 hours. 

Columns 7 through 12 of table VII project the monthly and hourly 
earnings of workers in the major industry groups on the monthly 
hours worked by the seamen. This projection shows that if the sea- 
men’s monthly hours were worked by the shoreside workers, the 
American AB would be earning less per month and per hour than the 
workers in 29 industry groups, and more than the workers in 6 indus- 
try groups. Thus if the anthracite coal miner, the bituminous coal 
miner, the building construction worker, and the special trade con- 
tractors’ worker worked the monthly hours of an American seaman, 
they would earn $692.54, $692.54, $7 20.47, and $751.18, respectively, in 
comparison with $446.20 earned by the AB. 

An important difference between the American seamen and shore- 
side workers is that seamen work less months per year than do the 
shoreside workers. This is due largely to the ¢ onfinement aboard ship 
away from his family and cultural ties which requires a seaman to 
leave his employment in order to live some sort of a social, cultural, 
and political life. On the other hand, the shoreside workers, w ith 
few exceptions, spend approximatey 8 hours a day and 5 days a week 
on their jobs and have the rest of the time to spend with their families 
and within the culture of their upbringing. It eon been estimated 
that seamen work an average of 7.9 months of the year. (Stability of 
Employment in the American Merchant Marine, ali M. Sturm, 
unpublished thesis, American University, 1949, table 3, Duration of 
Employment of Merchant Seamen, July 1945 to June 1946.) This 
means that indirect wages the American seamen average $3,575 a year. 


FRINGE COSTS 


An important wage comparison between American shoreside and 
seagoing labor is the fringe wage cost. As of January 1, 1954, the 
estimated direct fringe wage and social-security cost of an AB was 
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8.4 percent of the total monthly cost. According to a 1953 United 
States Chamber of Commerce survey of 940 companies, the fringe ben- 
efit costs amounted to 19.2 percent of total wage and salary costs. 

In 1954 the direct fringe wage items, excluding social security, costs 
of an AB amounted to $31.21 a month, or 13 cents an hour worked. In 
the same year the direct fringe wage costs to the Ford Motor Co. 
amounted to 48.5 cents an hour (U. S. News & World Report, vol. 
XXXVIII, No. 24, June 17, 1955). 

The 1955 Ford agreement raises the fringe cost by 14 cents an hour 
to the total of 62.5 cents an hour. In comparison, the latest NMU 
agreement raised the fringe cost by 6.3 cents an hour to a total of 19.3 
cents an hour. 

It is evident that in a nationwide comparison of fringe costs and 
benefits the seamen are far behind the American shoreside workers. 
This is accentuated when compared with a highly unionized company 
such as Ford Motor Co. It is also clear that if these fringe items 
were added in the table VII wage comparisons, the seamen’s position 
would drop in comparison to shoreside workers. 

Mr. Casey. On that page, page 49, you have some figures at the 
top where you say it has been estimated that seamen work an average 
of 7.9 months per year. 

I see the footnote indicates those figures were taken from some com- 
pilation made in 1949, 

On that basis, do you mean that the wages are computed at the 
current rate of wages, the $3,575, based upon the company records of 
1949? 

Mr. Man. No; the compilation made in 1949 applies to the period 
of July 1945 to June 1946, and only covers a study of months worked 
per year and does not consider the wage item at all. Ours is the wage 
part. We interpolated the months worked then as an experience for 
today. 

Mr. Casry. But, as I say, you have compared the months worked 
in 1946 and then multiplied it by the wage today. 

Mr. Man. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. But does it not give a distorted picture as to how many 
months a year a seaman works, when you take a year like 1945-46, 
which is one of the best years we have had in peacetime ? 

Mr. Man. That is right. It would be a distorted picture, because 
the seaman works less now than he did in 1946. It was distorted to 
our disadvantage, but we had no other figures, and being in a hurry 
we used this. 

Mr. Casry. This was one of the best years that we had in peacetime 
so far as employment for seamen is concerned. 

Mr. Man. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Let me get this straight here. It has been said 
before that an AB received a certain hourly wage. 

Mr. Casey. The figure in the record is if the seaman worked 12 
months a year at the wages which were referred to at the time they 
went into the record, at $525 to $550 a month, he would be getting 
around $6,000 a year. That would be supposing he works the full 
12 months and works at probably the highest rate he could get, includ- 
ing the base wage and all the overtime. 
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Mr. Man. That is right. I do not know where the Maritime Ad- 
ministration got the $528 figure, but it certainly does not apply to 
our ships in foreign competition. It probably includes inter- 
coastal and coastal and everything else. Ours is strictly American 
ships in competition with foreign ships. So our direct earnings for 
an American AB is $446.20. 

Mr. Casey. You do not have any record to indicate how much 
money the members in your union make a year, do you? 

Mr. Man. We do not have such records, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Curran. We do not have such figures, but in order to arrive 
at a figure, if you are going to use the 12-month figure of steady work, 
you should use the $446 for purposes of understanding our document. 
What somebody else put into the record is not the figure we use. 

We use $446 which appears in this document. Multiplying that 
by 12 would give you $5,854.40 for 12 months, if he works 12 full 
months. 

The CHatrman. It costs the company that much, anyway, to fill 
that spot. 

But the point I want to make is that in the record the man makes 
more money per month than this figure here. 

Mr. Casry. Maritime, as Mr. Man said, introduced a figure of 
SoS. 

Mr. Curran. They took their figures, in some respect, probably 
from that survey conducted by PMA sometime back, which we have 
disputed in some respects. 

The Cuatrman. How much difference is there between the figure 
that you claim and their figure ? 

Mr. Curran. Quite a bit. 

Mr. Man. I would say roughly $80 a month. 

The Crairman. $80 a month discr repancy / 

Mr. Curran. Yes, in dispute. We dispute that. 

Mr. Auten. Does either figure include subsistence ? 

Mr. Curran. No. That is no longer a question in computing the 
seamen’s wages and overtime. It was some years back, but that has 
been dropped. It was when the operators would go to one committee 
for one type of treatment, and they would bring i in the subsistence 
question. When they go to another committee here in Congress, they 
would drop it. 

The Cuatrman. The only reason I raise it is that I want to know 
which figure is correct. 

Mr. Curran. We think ours is correct. 

Mr. Man. I think our figure is correct. Well, I know it is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Is the Maritime paying that much? Are they 
subsidizing on that basis? That is what I want to find out. 

Mr. Casey. The way they subsidize, you cannot very well tell how 
much a month it is. 

Mr. Man. No, they do not pick out individual ratings. But Mari- 
time says in their study that for east-coast and gulf-coast seamen the 
overtime runs about 39 to 40 percent, and our overtime comes out to 

42 percent, higher than theirs. 
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With this overtime factor we come out to $446.20. Where they 
get their figures from, I do not know. I think you should ask them. 
I think they are wrong either in one case or the other. 

Mr. Casey. As a matter of fact, they very readily concede that the 
figures they have given us they have taken from someone else and 
they are not the result of a study they themselves made. Therefore, 
they cannot support their own figures. 

Mr. Man. That is right. 

Mr. Zevenko. I notice when you were answering the question you 
said it is $5,000 a year if he works 12 months a year. Can you give us 
any idea of what the average working time is a year? 

Mr. Curran. About 7.9 months. 

Mr. Zetenko. About 7 months a year ? 

Mr. Curran. About 8 months. 

The CHatrmMan. I understand the situation. Of course, whether a 
Mr. B or Mr. C fills a job, you have to take both of them together 
throughout the year. 

I am looking at the overall picture throughout the year. I am glad 
we got this diser epancy cleared up. 

From what the counsel says, there is no dependence to be put on the 
figure that the Maritime Commission submitted for the record. 

Is that correct? They do not stand behind the figure themselves? 

Mr. Casey. They do not; no. I will not go so far as to say there is 
no dependence to be placed on it. 

The Cuarrman. They used someone else’s figure. Here you are 
using your own figure : and you substantiate your own figure. 

Mr. Man. That is right. Either their overtime figure i is wrong, or 
this basic figure they gave you is wrong. Both of them cannot be 
wrong. There isa clash in there. 

The CuHatrman. I would think since they are paying out the money 
they would know what the figure is. 

Mr. Curran. On page 34, if you will recall, we very carefully 
ciocument the complete cost of an AB. 

The Cuairman. I followed you all right. But when you got to this 
point, that is the reason I wanted to stop there to have this discussion 
as to who is correct. 

I have followed you, and I do not see anything that I would ques- 
tion in what you have said. 

All right, sir. 


Vv. COMPARATIVE COSTS OF SUBSIDIZABLE ITEMS 


Mr. Curran. The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 provides that the 
operating differential subsidy shall be computed on wages, subsistence, 
maintenance and repairs, stores and supplies, and insurance. 

Despite the fact that the subsidy is based on five cost items, the in- 
crease in the level of seamen’s wages is singled out for special criti- 
cism. In order to show the comparative increase in the five items, we 
list the following table. 

(Table referred to follows :) 
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Estimated gross subsidy accrual—Calendar years 1949-54 


[In thousands of dollars] 








gob | } Insurance 

Subsistence Stores, sup- |__ y rece 

Calendar year Wages crew and M. and plies, and Total 

passengers | : | equipment Hull and P. and! | 
| machinery +e Es 

a _.| $38, 780 $1, 182 | $880 | $206 | $920 $1, 143 $43, 111 
Percent of total_. 90.0 | a7} 2.0 | 0.5 =?) 2.7 

[I $46, 650 | $1, 690 | $2, 537 | $753 $1,911 | $1, 375 5, 916 
Percent of total_- 84.9 3.1 | 4.6 | 1.4 3.5 2.5 

2OGl. scatanm- --| $53, 794 $2, 465 | $3, 439 $828 | $2,109 | $1, 527 64, 162 
Percent of total___| 83.8 3.8 | 5.4 1.3 3.3 2.4 

19637. 5 i. d 70, 559 | $2,752 | $3, 943 $921 $2,102 | $1,529 81, 806 
Percent of total. 86. 3 3.4 | 4.8 | 1.1 2.6 ce. 

1953. - é $85, 903 $2, 556 | $4, 388 | $1, 009 $2, 380 $1, 704 97, 940 
Percent of total_- 87.7 2.6 | 4.5 | 1.0 2.4 1.8 . 

Wie naskctadnncnnakt et} $2,532 | $4, 437 | $1, 000 $2, 358 $1, 687 97, 021 
Percent of total_- 87.7 ra 2.6 | 4.5 | 1.0 2.4 1.8 aan 


Source: Review of Looe Management Relationships in the Maritime Industry and the Subsidization of 
Seamen’s Wages, U. S. Department of Commerce, Maritime Administration, table 16, June 1955. 

Mr. Curran. Our analysis of subsidy accrual begins with 1949 be- 
cause the American seamen’s wages became re: alistie after World War 
II. Also, we could not use the data for the postwar years until 1949 
because, according to the Maritime Administration, some companies 
waived the subsidy on the subsidizable items other than wages. Begin- 
ning in 1949, the companies applied for subsidy on all five subsidizable 
items. 

The major argument against seamen’s wages is the fact that at the 
present time that item amounts to 87.7 percent of the total subsidy 
accrual. This ratiois not unusual. It has always been the highest of 
the five subsidizable items. In fact, in 1949, the wage subsidy accrual 
amounted to 90 percent of the total subsidy accrual. 

The subsidy accrual for the five subsidizable items from 1949 to 1954 
increased by the following ratios: 


Percent 

(A Besa ape see ROT se secant ic apstce _ 119.4 
I IO a sag cn ans at eatin be ereeeaeces 2 eieceasims, EE 
S$. Maintenance and repair_..__....____._...______ Ber AS el 2 404. 2 
TN i cian tn coe stern widens te Nt a ace 285. 4 
I nn a setae ae 96. 5 
A. Hull and machinery________________-_ eg ee NE ge Bh a 1088 

Bi Pritection- and indermity..- | aioiankp, ee 


The above data shows that from 1949 through 1954, the ratio in- 
crease of subsidy accrual for wages is greater ‘than the increase for 
subsistence and insurance and lower than the increases of the mainte- 
nance and repair item, and the stores and supplies item. Moreover, 
the subsidy accrual for wages increased 119.4 percent as compared to 
an increase of 177.4 percent for the total of the other four items. 

The above data also disproves the common charge that the protec- 
tion and indemnity insurance payments are « exorbitant in our industry. 
From 1949 through 1954 this item increased by only 47.6 percent. as 
compared to the increase of 156.3 percent for the hull and machinery 
insurance subsidy accrual. 

As usual, those persons who attempt to oversimplify or slant the 
causes of problems are set back when the facts are dug up and pre- 
sented. These data do that. Instead of stating that seamen’s wages 
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have increased disproportionately, the persons wishing to know the 
truth should study and compare the rise of the subsidizable items other 
than wages. Ths objective approach would eliminate much of the 
unnecessary criticism leveled against our merchant marine. 


VI. COMPENSATION OF UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN FEDERAL OFFICIALS 


Table VIII shows the comparison of annual salaries of United States 
and foreign officials in national legislative and executive branches in 
1955. Itis obvious that American Congressmen and their counterparts 
in foreign nations receive salaries which are related to the standards of 
living of their respective nations. For example, the new salary of 
$22,500 for an American Congressman is 8 times that of a British 
Member of Parliament. The American able seaman’s wages are 5 
times higher than a British seaman’s wages. The American Congress- 
men earn more than 9 times the annual salary of a Danish legisl: ator. 
The American AB’s earnings are slightly over 3 times the Danish AB's 
earnings. This pattern is true in every foreign nation. 

(Table referred to follows :) 


TABLE VIII.—Comparison of annual salaries of United States and foreign 
officials in national legislative and executive branches, 1955 


Percent of | Percent of 
hee Tnited United 
Country Title oe, States Legislators States 
~~ © | President’s Congress 
salary | salary 
United States ____- President __- $100, 000 100.0 |__-- S#kiee ; 
United States Senator B : — al $22, 500 100. 0 
United States ee senta- 
|} tive. ‘ . ‘ie 22, 500 100.0 
Great Britain : __| Prime Minister___- 28, 000 28.0 ; 
Member of Parliament. __- oe a 2, 800 12.4 
Belgium ___- i Prime Minister_ : 7, 500 7.5 os : 
Senator _ _- - ‘ Z | 2, 800 12.4 
Representative. 7 : 3, 600 16.0 
Denmark-__- _.| Prime Minister --- 15,722 §.7 : 
Legislatures_____- ne : 2.312 10.3 
Finland __- pr esae SN Se ee 8 12, 987 13.0 }.-.. ; aaron 
Legislatures. ---- --- iki hts ecatiie aie i 2, 727 12.1 
France - a ao I eee aoe s 27,275 7 
TR cocnusanauani President - : 16, 647 G.6 |... hates iat 
| Member of Parliament __ a 3 2,140 9.5 
Greece ‘ .-+---| Deputy. Satie ciostinca ib iots wieninel toad ares 2, 800 | 12.4 
Japan __- _____.-.-| Prime Minister __- 3, 660 Bat tsa. ‘ sa 
| House Member_.-- — ne 2, 592 11.5 
Norway eee ee 44,574 4.6 : 
| Stortingsmenn _- : : = : .| 1, 678 | 7.5 
Sweden ..| Prime Minister_ | 9, 174 Me tka. rd, 
| Member of Parliament. Se lcaeeatahilecsnseacmet 2, 317 10.3 


1 Salary is $2,601, which is supplemented with high cost of living allowance of $3,121. 
2 All expenses for staff, etc., paid out of salary. 

3 Also receives $7.13 per day in session. 

4 Salary is $4,196, which is supplemented with high cost of living allowance of $378. 

A quick glance at the table seems to indicate that France is the 
exception with the French deputy earning $7,275 a year, or 32.5 
percent of an American Congressman’s earnings, as compared with 
the French AB’s earnings of 26.2 percent of American AB’s earn- 
ings. However, the French deputy must pay for his staff, postage, 
stationery, and other operating expenses from his salary. 

In our discussions with officials in the foreign embassies located 
in Washington, D. C., we were informed that foreign national legis- 
lators receive little, if any, fringe benefits. They are kept on what 
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‘we consider austerity operations. The contrary is true of our Ameri- 
can legislators, and rightfully so. 

An American Senator, for example, is allowed to spend $1,200 
a year for stationery and other office supplies. Annually he can 
spend § $2,000 of the Government's money for telegrams and is allowed 
9) 5-minute long-distance telephone calls from W ashington, as well 
as $1,200 for long- distance calls made from outside Washington. 

He is prov ided with a suite of 2 to 5 rooms in the Senate Office 
Building, and is allocated an average of $64,500 a year to pay his 
staff. He, like a Member of the House of Representatives, can for 
$10.80 a month, get a $20,000 life-insurance policy, with no medical 
examination required. 

A Member of the House of Representatives is allowed an average 
of $26,200 a year for staff. He is permitted to mail his first- class 
mail free of charge, and he may send 12,000 words a year in tele- 
grams free of charge. The Congressman may make 900 3-minute 
conversations a year free of charge. Tle is allowed a $1,200 yearly 
stationery allowance. 

Both United States Senators and Representatives receive numerous 
benefits which in a year’s time come up to a substantial amount. 

We are not criticizing the salary or the amount of fringe benefits 
which United States Senators and Representatives receive. In fact, 
the recent congressional pay raise was actively supported by top 
spokesmen of the } National Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
American labor recognizes the fact that C ongressmen, like American 
labor, are entitled to salaries and fringe benefits which measure up 
tothe American standard of living and economy. 

The Cuairman. I will say for the record, this is the first time I 
have seen it placed down here in such a concise form. I am learning 
things that I did not know myself. 

There is one thing about this that must be said about the salary. 
‘There is no take-home pay in these fringe benefits. 

Mr. Curran. No; they are set. forth just as they are. 

The Carman. You have to use them or you do not get them. Are 
there other comments ? 

Mr. Tollefson ? 

Mr. Curran. There are a lot of our fringe benefits that are not 
take-home pay, pension and welfare plan, social security and those 
things. They are not take-home pay. They apply in times when 
you cannot carry them. You are sick in bed in most cases. 

Mr. TotLerson. You receive a salary ? 

Mr. Curran. Yes, indeed, sir. 

Mr. Totierson. And in addition to that you receive office space? 

Mr. Curran. Yes. 

Mr. Totterson. And you also have an office staff? 

Mr. Curran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Totiterson. And you have telephone ? 

Mr. Curran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. To..erson. And telegram privileges ? 

Mr. Curran. Yes, sir. Not for my personal use, but for organi- 
zational use. 

Mr. ToiiErson. Business use. 

Mr. Curran. Yes, sir. 

64180—55 
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Mr. Totierson. You have stationery ? 

Mr. Curran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Totterson. They are the same items that you mentioned here. 

Mr. Curran. I make no criticism. I am setting it forth. 

Mr. Totierson. I know that. I am just making the comment to 
get this into the record, too. 

Mr. Curran. By all means. 

Mr. Totterson. So many times we hear about these so-called fringe 
benefits, and in every business that I know of the official, whether he 
is a private official or a public official, gets all of these things. 

But when Congressmen get them, ‘there is something to. publicize. 
Mr. Curran. We are not doing it to show in any respect that we 
have any question about it, Congressman. But we have followed 
through this entire doc ument, you will notice, on a comparison of 
seamen wages versus seamen wages in foreign countries, shoreside 
workers, et cetera. All we have done, without any embarrassment 
meant, or anything like that, is to take even public servants in foreign 
countries as well as here, without attempting to make any connotation. 

As a matter of fact, we say it is perfectly proper, the way it is 
done here, and we support it. 

Mr. Totierson. | to not want to give the impression that I think 
you are trying to insinuate any thing, either, 

Mr. Curran. I do not want the 1 impression to be in the record that 
we are bringing it up for any question of criticism of the legislators, 
because we are not. 

Mr. Totzerson. My comments were simply to complete the record. 

Incidentally, in that connection, I do not know when I have seen a 
finer analysis than has appeared in this brochure of yours. I think 
it is most excellent. 

Mr. Curran. I would like to say at this time that while I am read- 
ing the statement and have gone over it many times, the author of the 
statement is our economist, Ben Man, and he has done a wonderful job, 

Mr. Totterson. I thought I recognized the fine hand, sir. 

The CHamman. I do not know. I thought maybe the witness might 
be capable of this, too. 

Mr. Asutry. I was wondering if Mr. Curran later on in his ex- 
cellent report was going to present a similar analysis of comparative 
figures, comparing “his “salary, for example, against his counterpart 
in France, Denmark, or Norway. 

Mr. Curan. Sure. No; we do not have it in here, but I will be glad 
to get it and give it to the committee. I am sure I come off about 7, 
8, or 10 times better than my French counterpart or Italian coun- 
terpart. 

Mr. Tumutry. What are their salaries, now that you bring it up? 
What do they get ? 

Mr. Curran. Who? 

Mr. Tumuttry. The various leaders of Jabor. 

Mr. Curran. I am paid a salary of $15,000 a year, and as Mr. 
Tollefson said, I have all the other conveniences in the office. 

Mr. Tumutty. That is to be expected. 

Mr. Curran. And I get $20 a day while ee I am supplied 
with the use, 24 hours a day, of an automobile. I don’t know what 
the Italian fellow gets or the French fellow, but I will say it cer- 
trainly runs on the same comparative basis. 
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Mr. Tumutry. It would probably be true of any American; is that 
so! 

Mr. Curran. That is right. 

Mr. ZeLENKO. May I say you are giving your organization $20 
worth of service here today. 

Mr. Curran. Thank you. But I do not get it unless I stay out 
after midnight and bring back a hotel bill. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you have to spend any money compaigning ? 

Mr. Curran. I am not going to get into that, because that brings 
up a big question. 

I was hauled into court on that question, and the court dismissed it, 
but there were a lot of questions raised about electing a president 
of a labor union. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Auten. There is one set of figures I would like to see, if they 
are not too hard to get, and that would be the comparison of the 
American military seagoing forces with the foreign military sea- 
going forces, or a few ratings. Whether it is admiral, captain, lieu- 
tenant, or whatever it is, makes no difference. 

Mr. Curran. We will try to get them for you, if we can. 

Mr. Auuen. One set of appropriations committees over here makes 
no question between the difference of paying American military and 
naval forces, but raises quite a question about civilian marine forces. 

Mr. Curran. I would like to point out, Mr. Allen, that we have 
brought these questions in here to show that right through the entire 
setup you will run into that apparent disparity between the actual 
amounts of wages between a person here and a person there, and that 
there has to be a certain perspective adopted as you examine into this 
data to know the difference between the economies of the various 
nations. 

I might say to you, sir, that the economy in New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia is, in some cases, on a higher basis than in the United States. 
The wage scales and other things i in New Zealand and the living costs 
have been higher at times than in America. Statistics show that. 
So they have to be examined in that light. 


VII. OPERATING REVENUES, OPERATING EXPENSES, AND WAGE COSTS 


In the charge that American seamen’s wages are too high, there is 
the direct inference that wages and salaries in the maritime industry 
are an abnormal high cost item and that this item is high compared 
with other American industries. Since the merchant marine is a 
transportation industry, we have computed total wage and salary cost 
as percentages of total operating expenses and of total operating rev- 
enues in given segments of the maritime industry and for other major 
American transport: ition industries. The other major American 
transportation industries are the airlines, railroads, and class I motor 
carriers. 

We have selected total operating revenues because each and every 
operating revenue dollar received by a company must be disbursed in 
the form of wages, salaries, ¢ apital replacement, dividends to stock- 
holders, ete. Thus, compensation paid to employees from the cor- 
poration president down to the lowest work rating is only one item 
of disbursement of the revenue dollars. Operating expenses are also 
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used to offset any criticism that the selection of comparison bases is 
not objective 

During 1954, the 7 categories of airline services shown in table ; 
IX received a total of $1 1,377,932,000 in operating revenues and in- 
curred total operating expenses of $1,273,122,000. Of this amount, 


$570,038,000 was expended in the form of wage and salary costs. : 
Thus, the wage and salary costs were 41 percent of the total operating 
revenues and 45 percent of total operating expenses. i. 
(Table referred to follows :) i 
TABLE 1X.—Comparison of wage and salary costs with total operating revenues j 
and operating expenses of industries, 1954 (in thousands of dollars, rounded j 


off to nearest $1,000) 


(Column 1/Column 2/Column 3) Column 4 | Column 5 


pic habit 





Total | Percent Percent 
Industry or company Total Total wage wage and | wage and 
operating operating and salary costs | salary costs j 
revenues | expenses | salary of operating|of operating ; 
costs revenues expenses : 
Merchant marine;! Maritime carriers:? ; 
All navigation areas, total $411,097 | $390,835 | $115, 681 28 30 i 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts area 32, 466 29, 390 7, 754 24 26 3 
Pacific coast area 32, 058 32, 102 13, 570 42 42 h 
Intercoastal area_- 346, 574 | 323, 343 94, 356 27 29 
Atlantic and Gulf coast by company: { 
Agwilines, Inc.3 arta 21 185 13 (3) 3) 7 
Baltimore Insular Line, Inc__- 1, 152 1, 023 462 40 45 
Bull Steamship Lines __- 927 8Al 647 70 75 
Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc 946 1, 324 442 47 34 
Munargo Line Co 231 107 (4) (4) 
Newtex Steamship Corp bt 2, 337 2, 340 211 9 
Pan Atlantic Steamship Corp 12, 048 12, 686 2, 274 19 18 
Peninsular & Occidental Steamship Co 2, 300 2, 260 935 41 | 41 
Philadelphia & Norfolk Steamship Co 137 156 (4) 
Refrigerated Steamship Lines, Inc 24 34 : i 
Roatrain Lines, Inc... _____- 12. 367 8, 422 2, 737 22 32 4 
Pacific coast by company: ; 
Alaska Steamship Co 17, 042 17, 112 8, 573 | 50 | 50 : 
Chamberlain, W. R., & Co_. 808 747 | 281 35 38 ; 
Coastwiase Line__- 9,019 9, 359 2, 852 32 | 30 : 
Oliver J. Olson & Co_- 3, 897 3, 594 1, 560 | 40 | 43 
Olympic Griffiths Lines, Inc 1, 291 1, 289 | 305 | 24 | 24 
Intercoastal by company: 
American Foreign Steamship Corp. - 2, 185 2, 520 | (4) Be en. sioeaak< ine ; 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co___- 10, 979 11, 444 3, 591 33 | 31 
American President Lines, Ltd__- ; 61,609 | 57,122 19, 984 32 | 35 f 
Calmar Steamship Corp. ; 14,488 | 11,601 2, 564 18 | 22 ; 
Isthmian Steamship Co., Inc 53, 789 52, 075 12, 882 24 25 i 
Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc 44, 628 45, 130 12, 690 28 | 28 
Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Co 8, 052 7, 854 1, 336 17 | 17 
Pope & Talbot, Inc 15, 137 14, 300 3. 041 20 | 20 
Terminal Steamship Co., Inc 502 493 | (‘) | 
Union Sulphur & Oi! Co., Inc. 3, 194 | 3,017 | 909 | 2 | 30 : 
United States Lines_-- | 107,929 | 99,534 | 32, 986 31 | 33 4 
Waterman SS. Co. (Arrow Line Division) __- 13, 180 13, 453 | 1, 996 15 | 15 ; 
Weyerhaeuser Steamship Co-______- 10,901 | = 10, 800 | 2. 378 | 22 | 22 
Aviation: * | | | 4 
American airlines *._________- ....--| 214,766 | 203,335 90, 155 | 42 | 44 4 
Domestic trunk lines_...--_____..-.-...-..-.| 989,059 | 860,717 | 410, 732 | 44 | 48 ; 
Domestic local service____.__..____________- 54, 381 53, 132 28, 273 52 53 , 
Domestic helicopter carriers... .__.______- 3, 475 | 2, 671 1, 212 | 35 45 4 
Foreign or overseas 7___- eS ----| 357,559 | 330,684 | 115,624 32 | 35 
Territorial § _- bie siiecaceee 6,848 | 7, 135 3, 436 | 50 | 4s ! 
Domestic all cargo *___- -----------| 13,006 | 15,360| 9,320 | 72 | 61 j 
Foreign or overseas all cargo...___._____- 3,604 | 3, 428 1, 433 40 | 42 : 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe IX.—Comparison of wage and salary costs with total operating revenues 
and operating expenses of industries, 1954 (in thousands of dollars, rounded 
off to nearest $1,000)—Continued 


Column 1,Column 2)/Column 3} Column 4 | Column 5 


Total Percent Percent 
Industry or company Total Total wage wage and | wage and 
operating|operating and salary costs} salary costs 
revenues | expenses | salary (of operating|of operating 
costs revenues expenses 
Railroads: 
Class I steam railroads________- ao __ |109.370,906 |7, 384, 227 |114,855,100 52 66 
Electric railways |? Serene 3 78, 112 68, 621 44, 363 57 65 
Class I motor carriers: '5 | 
Carriers of property in intercity service 3, 059, 069 '2, 923, 993 |1, 198, O86 39 41 
Common carriers of general freight in inter- 
city service 18___ 2,111, 038 (2,015, — 923, 835 44 46 
Carriers of passengers in intercity serv ice _ 394, 968 347, 58’ 159, 196 40 46 
Total above services - . : 5, 585, 07 5 5, 28 7.026 2, 281, 117 41 43 


1 Selected financial and operating statistics from annual reports of carriers by inland and coastal water- 
ways and maritime carriers for year ended Dec. 31, 1953. ICC statement No. 552. Data pertains to carriers 
by water subject to ICC jurisdiction. Operating revenues consist of total waterline operating revenues. 

2 Data applies to 29 companies. Although ICC lists companies under specific coasts, the data applies to 
all company waterline income and expenses both foreign and domestic trades. Total $411,907,273 revenues 
consists of $219,618,535 from foreign service, $134,175,853 from coastwise and intercoastal service, $15,209 ,335 
from terminal service, and $42,093,550 from all other operations 

3 Terminal Cperations only; therefore, not comparable to ship operations. 

4 Not available. 

‘ Sources: All total operating revenues and expenses data, except American airlines, from certificated air 
carrier financial data Civil Aeronautics Board 1954. All wage and salary costs in CAB letter dated May 
26, 1955. These data do not include social security, taxes, nor fringe items costs such as contributions to 
pension plans, group insurance, etc 

6 Annual report 1954, American Airlines, Inc. 

* Certificated States—Alaska operations of Alaska Airlines, Inc., and Pacific Northern Airlines, Inc., not 
included. 

* Does not include Alaskan carriers. 

* Does not include United States airlines. 

10 Operating revenues and operating expenses of class I steam railroads in the United States, ICC state- 
ment No. 100 for year 1954 

\! Wage statistics of class I steam railways in the United States for 12 months ended with December 1954, 
ICC statement No. M300 for year 1954. Wage data does not include companies’ old-age retirement taxes or 
unemployment insurance taxes. 

\2 Selected financial and operating statistics from annual reports of electric railways for the year ended 
Dee. 31, 1958, ICC statement No. 5436. Data applies to 45 companies operating interstate 

13 Statistics of class I motor carriers for year ended Dec. 31, 1952, ICC statement No. 5423 

14 1,868 companies. 

'f 1,040 companies. 


Mr. Curran. During 1954, class I steam railroads received a total 
of $9.370,906,000 in operating revenues and incurred total operating 
expenses of $7,384,227,000. Of this amount, they expended $4,855,- 
100,000 in wage and salary costs. Thus, the wage and salary costs of 
class I steam railroads were 52 percent of the total operating revenues 
and 66 percent of total a agate expenses. 

During the same year, electric railw ays engaged in interstate op- 
erations received a total of S78, Er N00 in oper ating revenues and in- 
curred ora ~ rating expenses of $68,621,000. Of this amount, they 
expended $44,363 000 in w age and salary costs. The wage and salary 
costs of a - sone railways were 57 percent of the total operating 
revenues and 65 percent of total oper ating expenses. 

In the case of class I motor carriers which were carriers of propert 
in the intercity service, the companies received a total of $3,059,069, 000 
in oper ating revenues and incurred total operating expenses of $ 
123,993,000. Of this amount, they expended $1,198,086,000 in wage 

and salary costs. Thus, the wage and salary costs were 39 percent of 
the tot: al operating revenues and 41 percent of total operating expenses. 

The class I motor carriers of general freight in inter-city service in 
1954 received a total of $2,111,038,000 in operating revenues and incur- 
red total operating expenses of $2,015,444,000. They expended $923, 
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835,000 in wage and salary costs. Thus, the wage and salary costs 
were 44 percent of the total operating revenues and 46 percent of total 
operating expenses. 

In 1954, the class I motor carriers of passengers in intercity service 

received a total of $394,968,000 of operating revenues and incurred 
total operating expenses of $347,589,000. They expended $159,196,000 
in wage and salary costs. Thus, the wage and salary cost was 40 per- 
cent of the total operating revenues and 46 percent of total operating 
ex | yenises. 

The above 3 categories of class I motor carriers received a total 
of $5,565,075,000 in operating revenues, and incurred total operating 
expenses of $5,287,026,000. They expended $2,281,117,000 in wage 
and salary costs. Thus, the wage and salary costs for the 3 categories 
of class I motor carriers were 41 percent of the total operating reve- 
nues and 43 » percent of total operating expenses. 

The 29 maritime carriers which filed annual reports with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 1953 stated that their total operating 
revenues for the year amounted to $411,097,273, and total operating 
expenses were $390,835,051. Of the revenues, $219,618,535 were from 
foreign service. $134,175,853 were from coastwise and intercoastal 
service. $15,209,335 were from terminal services, and $42,093,550 
were from all other operations. The 29 maritime carriers reported 
their total wage and salary costs as $115,681,000. Thus, their total 

wage and salary cost. was 28 percent of the total operating revenues 
and 30 percent of total operating expenses. 

The largest company which filed an annual report with the ICC 
in 1953 was the United States Lines. This company received a total 
of $107,929,000 in operating revenues, and incurred total operating ex- 
penses of $99,534,000. Their wage and salary cost was $32,986,000, 
or 31 percent of the total operating revenues and 33 percent of total 
operating expenses. 

We have attempted to show a comparison of wage and salary costs 
to total opel rating revenues and operating expenses for more of 
the American marchant marine. We have been unable to show a 
more comprehensive comparison because the Maritime Administra- 
tion has refused to release the pertinent data to us. 

This shortsighted approach on the part of the Maritime Admin- 
istration is a good example of why there is a lack of more complete 
and factual material pertaining to our merchant marine. However, 
we checked with one major subsidized company and were advised that 
in 1953 their wage and salary costs amounted to 31 percent of their 
total oper ating revenues. This is exactly the experience contained in 
the ICC report covering the United States Lines. In the near future 
we expect to have such data pertaining to other major steamship 
compra 

The CHairman. What data did they refuse to let you have? 

Mr. Curran. They refused to let us have this data. 

Mr. Casey. The total of the operating expenses, the operating 
revenues, and the percentage of wage items to the companies ? 

Mr. Man. Each year for 5 years we have written the Maritime Ad- 
ministration a letter, religiously, asking for this information, total 
operating revenues, expenses, and total wage costs. This year we 
were refused, while in all other industries, the information is public. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Did they give a reason why they refused ? 


ee 
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Mr. MAN. They just stated it is confidential and will not release 
it. Asa matter of fact, in the railroad industry, they show the total 
paid to executives, to switchyard workers, to carpenters, and so on, 
a complete breakdown. 

Mr. Casry. Do they give the names of the executives? 

Mr. Man. No; it is just a group, by titles. 

Mr. Casey. This information is now being compiled for the com- 
mittee by the Maritime Administration. 

Mr. Man. But not for public purposes. 

Mr. Casry. Yes; we will read it into the record. 

Mr. Man. By companies? 

Mr. Casry. By companies. 

The CHarrman. I do not understand their refusal to give it to 
you. It is public business, and public information. What do they 
say in their letter to you? 

Mr. Man. I do not recall, Congressman Bonner, but I know we 
received a telephone call in reply to our last request, and the secre- 
tary to one of the men said, “We know you have been sending this 
letter in every year for the past 5 years. This information is con- 
fidential and besides that we are too busy to give it.’ 

Our feeling was that any citizen should have the right to get that 
data where subsidies are paid, 

The CuairMan. I agree with you, too. 

All right, Mr. Curran. 


VIII. WAGE COSTS, FOREIGN TRADE, AND PROFITS 


Mr. Curran. In order to tie together some of our analyses up to 
this point, it is necessary to illustrate the recent general trend of 
wages and foreign trade and the estimated effect on shipping profits 
from the beginning of 1954 through 1955. 

Wages: From June 16, 1953, through the latest 1955 negotiations, 
the NMU AB received no direct wage increases. 

From January 1, 1954, some of the for elgn AB’s increases in base 
wages are as follows: 


In United 


States Percent in- | Effective 
dollars a crease date 
month 
United Kingdom. Saeieihoo aoa $7. 00 10.0 |} Jan. 1,1955 
CNN to oe : ; ‘ 10. 63 10.2 Do. 
Germany --_-- 3 eee 4.76 tea Do. 
Denmark.........- et Fe ; ; 5. 50 6.1 | Mar. 1,1955 


From January 1, 1954, the NMU AB received fringe increases 
amounting to $19. 50a month or 6.2 percent of base wages. The fringe 
items consisted of 40 cents a d: vy per man for the pension and w elfare 
fund and 25 cents a day to the new unemployment fund. As yet, we 
have not compiled any foreign seamen’s fringe gains, if any. 

United States foreign trade and freight rate - outlook: The United 
States exports for the first quarter of 1955 amounted to $3,735.4 million 
as compared to $3,399.6 million for the first quarter of 1954. This is 
an increase of 9 9 percent. 
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The United States imports for the first quarter of 1955 amounted 
to $2,717.8 million as compared to $2,503.53 million for the first quarter 
of 1954. This is an increase of 8.6 percent. 

(Total export and import trade of the United States. United States 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, pt. 3, No. 
55-19, p.3. March is preliminary.) 

Experts on foreign trade predict that this favorable increase in our 
foreign trade will carry through the entire year 1955. This will 
overcome the relatively low foreign tr ading year of 1954. Thus, more 

cargoes will be available for United States’ ships during 1955. ‘This 
should increase the total operating revenues of the American ship- 
owners over the level to which they dropped from 1953 to 1954. 

Another most optimistic outlook for increasing operating revenues 
and profits of American shipping companies is the 10 to 15 percent in- 
crease in ocean conference rates. These rates have all been increased 





during the period January to April of this year. Therefore, even if 4 
the companies carry only the same amount of cargo they carried during | 
the relatively poor year of 1954, their revenues will be increased by 10 


to 15 percent. 

(In estim: wine the increased revenues of the shipping companies, 
we shall use a rate increase of 12.5 percent. ) 

Based on the 1954 total terminated voyage revenue of United States 
Lines of $81.897,000; American Export Lines of $53,758,000; and 
Moore-MeCormack Lines of $55,170,000, these companies should re- 
ceive increased 1955 revenues of approximately $10,237,000 ; $6,720,- 
000; and $6,896,000, respectively. This should result in estimated 1955 
total operating revenues of $92,134,000 for United States Lines ; $60,- 
478,000 for American Export Lines; and $62,066,000 for Moore-Mc- 
Cormack Lines. 

The above optimism for 1955 was also expressed by the presidents of 
three shipping companies in their annual reports. 

It is clear to us that there has been much mythology woven around 
the wage-cost item in our American maritime industry. As usually, 
this type of mythology based on misinformation or the lack of in- 
formation is exploded “when the facts are compiled. 

It is also clear that merchant seamen are not responsible for the ills 
of the industry. The problems of the industry are many. Those of ; 
us who are interested in the American merchant marine cannot afford ‘ 
the luxury of battling windmills. We must jointly seek out the prob- ; 
lems and try to solve them. The enemies of the American merchant 
marine are the only ones who have anything to gain from diversionary 
tactics. 


bina alent well Aeati 


j 
IX. PROBLEMS, PROGRAMS, POLICIES, PERSPECTIVES i 


We frequently are asked the question, “What is really wrong 
with the American merchant marine?” Many people, including 
some of the members of this committee, have asked this question in 
all sincerity. We believe that we can to a major degree list many 
of the problems. Knowing the problems, government, labor, and 
management are capable of solving them. 

The remainder of our statement consists of short summaries of 
some of the major problems confronting our merchant marine. 

Merchant Marine Studies: The American merchant marine is 
probably the most “studied” industry in the country. Unfortunately, 
most of the studies result in no improvements in the merchant marine. 
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Each 2 years, the congressional legislative committees make sweeping 
studies to inform new members. The legislative committees also 
study or investigate one or more specific prob ems confronting the 
industry or the Government. 

Almost every year, the appropriating committees are studying some 
phase of the industry. More frequently than not, appropriations 
ure passed without any basic application to the merchant marine 
policy, program, or perspective. Currently, there are Congressmen 
on the Appropriations Committees who understand the merchant 
marine policy and program. This was not planned by Congress; 
however, we would suggest that a ranking member of the Merchant 
Marine Legislative Committee be on the Appropriations Committee 
as a matter of congressional policy. 

Each new president, Director of the Bureau of the Budget, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Under Secretary of Commerce for Transporta- 
tion, and Administrator make their independent studies. More fre- 
quently than not, these studies are not completed in time for action 
by the persons who conducted the studies. The successor seldom 
profits from the previous study. This despite the fact that their 
conclusions, if any, are frequently the same. 

We certainly believe that everyone should be informed about our 
merchant marine. However, we believe that the experience to date 
indicates a real need for improved methods in studies and communi- 
cations. 

We would suggest that Congress compile a short, factual informa- 
tive history of merchant marine legislation, its problems, programs, 
policies, and perspectives. This short history could serve to inform 
all new Congressmen and administrative people. Such a_history 
would give continuity to our merchant marine policy and eliminate 
lost motion and duplication. Too, each Congress and administra- 
tion would be able to take up where the last one stopped. 

Continuity of maritime policy and its administration could have 
a very real impact on the stability of our merchant marine. 

Administration: Congress has charged the administrative branch 
of our Government, and more specific ally the Secretary of Commerce, 
Federal Maritime Board, and Maritime Administration, with the 
responsibility of fostering the development and encouraging the 
maintenance of our merchant marine. Vith the exception of a 
a very short period prior to World War II, these responsibilities 
have not been carried out. Had these responsibilities been carried 
out in a positive and vigorous manner, we would today have a pri- 

vately owned merchant ‘fleet consisting of the best equipped, safest, 
and most suitable types of ships, constructed in the United States, 
and manned with a trained and efficient citizen personnel, suflicient 
to carry our domestic waterborne commerce, and a substantial por- 
tion of the waterborne export and import Sats commerce of the 
United States at all times. Such a fleet of merchant ships would 
he sufficient to meet our initial defense anion 

The Cramman. You sav these have not been carried out— 

Had these responsibilities been curried out in a positive and vigorous manner, 
we would today have a privately owned merchant fleet consisting of the best 
equipped, safest, and most tuitable types of ships, constructed in the United 
States, and manned with a trained and efficient citizen personnel. 


and so on. 
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In what way have they failed to carry out their responsibilities ? 
I expect you are speaking now of the Maritime Board. 

Yes, you are. 

Mr. Curran. We have further on in the report the question of the 
Maritime Board, and where these responsibilities have not been 
carried out. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Mr. Curran. Domestic Commerce : 


Sec. 101. It is necessary for the national defense and development of its 
foreign and domestic commerce that the United States shall have a merchant 
marine (a@) sufficient to carry its domestic waterborned commerce and a sub- 
stantial portion of the waterborne export and import foreign commerce of the 
United States, and to provide shipping service on all routes essential for main- ; 
taining the flow of such domestic and foreign waterborne commerce at all 7 
times- 

Our coastwise and intercoastal trades are in sad neglect because 
of deterioration of the position of our domestic shipping today as 
compared with prewar activities. Before World War IT we had 
a fleet of 409 seagoing ships carrying our domestic waterborne com- 
merce. Today we have about 136. We do not know how many could 
be operated in this commerce. Certainly the increase in eee a 
duction and consumption would indicate that more goods are avail- 
able to be moved in ships than before World War IT. 

Government officials in maritime affairs have stated clearly that 
new ideas and new means of combating the inroads of truck and 
rail competition are urgently needed. Chief among the problems 
to be solved is that of reducing the cost of moving freight between 
American ports. Labor and management can do much in this area, 
but there is urgent need also for establishment of fair and stable 
rates in offshore domestic trades and competitive rates as between 
rail, truck, and water carriers. 

A thorough review by an appropriate congressional committee of 
the noncompensatory truck and rail rates charged by paralleling truck 
and rail lines seems imperative if domestic shipping is to be saved. 
This would involve an analysis of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion regulatory authority and the administration stemming therefrom. 

If the discriminatory rate problem can be solved, there is reason to 
believe that the domestic shipping trades can meet other requirements 
such as improved management and new and improved ships and ship- 
ping services. Progress in this latter area is already underway with 
some indication of substantial advancement. However, many ques- 
tions still need attention. 

Also, the Maritime Administration is charged with the responsi- 
bility of determining and solving the problems facing the coastwise 
and intercoastal operators. If private companies cannot operate ade- 
quate coastal ships, then certainly it is time for the Maritime Adminis- 
tration to begin to live up to its responsibilities and come up with the 
answers. 

We would remind you that it was our coastwise-intercoastal ships 
that were first available in World War IT. 

Mr. Ray. Do you have any statistics indicating the volume of busi- 
ness that has been lost ? 

Mr. Curran. Well, I do not think we have that. But we do have 
immediately the number of ships, for example, that we started out 
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with, and the number we have now. We went from 400 and some 
vessels we just reported to 136 vessels. 

It takes a lot of work to go into statistics of volume of business lost, 
because you would have to go into the question of production, the type 
of materials, the flow of those materials, and a great many other fac- 
tors before you would come up with any understandable statistics 
on it, 

You would have to take a year when the operations were going at 
full blast and then measure the increased production, let us say, at the 
other end of the line today, and try to figure from that the increased 
number of ships that could be utilized to carry that if the ICC and 
the trucking and so forth had not made it impossible to operate. 

There would be a lot of statistics that would have to be gotten. 

Mr. Ray. We do need something like that, though. 

Mr. Curran. The last time I had a conference with our represent- 
atives in Washington here, Mr. Haddock and Mr. Man, we talked 
about this study, and we are trying to find a way to do a study on it. 
it is an enormous proposition, because a lot of it would have to be 
estimated material based upon the difference in production between 
those years and these years if we could eliminate the discriminative 

ratesetting, and so forth. 

There is a lot of work to go into it, but we are working on it. 

Mr. Ray. That is the kind of a study that has not been made by 
anyone that you know of ? 

Mr. Curran. No. But we are talking about it and trying to find 
ways of doing it. 

Mr. Man. The Maritime Administration announced that they have 
been making such a study for the past 2 years, and I think, if I am 
not mistaken, they promised this committee to bring in their con- 
clusions by January of 1956. 

Mr. Casey. We directed them to give us a report resulting from such 
a study by January 1, 1956, in the replacement study. 

Mr. Man. They have been working on it for a period of 2 years 
thus far. 

Mr. Curran. I think I ought to make clear this fact, that in raising 
these final problems, we are raising them as problems. We did not 
try to put solutions to any of them, because there is a lot of work in 
the question of solution, ‘and it is one that no individual group by 
themselves is going to be able to solve. 

We have repeatedly pointed out that it takes a lot of collective 
groups to work on these things. We are prepared to do our share 
toward the solving of those problems, when and if we are invited to do 
so. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuHamman. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Ariten. Mr. Curran, having in mind the increase in both speed 
and the size of ships since prior to World War II, would you have an 
opinion as to what the equivalent of 409 ships would be in terms of 
present ships 

Mr. Curran. Well, these 409 ships were in operation after World 
War IT, I think. 

Mr. Tumuury. You said before World War IT. 

Mr. Curran. Before World War II. Well, if they were before 
World War II, they were for the most part 12-knot ships, if prior to 
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World War II. Since World War IT and the elimination of the 
Liberty ships, and the operation of Victory and C-type ships, we 
have in operation all 16- and 18-knot ships, which would mean, of 
course, that almost 2 trips could be made where 1 trip was made 
before. 

So immediately, we will say that where 409 ships were utilized for 
the same volume, perhaps 175 or 200 ships would take care of that 
volume if the volume was the same as it was then. That is a rough 
approximation. 

Mr. Auien. In any event, the carrying capacity of the present fleet 
is far less than the carrying capacity of the prewar fleet ? 

Mr. Curran. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. Mr. Curran, on page 63 of your statement, where you 
are discussing the thorough review by an appropriate congressional 
committee of the noncompensatory rail and truck rates charged by 
truck and rail lines seems imperative if domestic shipping is to be 
saved, thereafter you use this sentence: 

This would involve an analysis of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
regulatory authority and the administration stemming therefrom. 

Just exactly what do you mean by that last sentence ? 

Mr. Curran. I think it almost speaks for itself. 

We think a close examination of the entire administration of the 
ICC is what we are talking about. A complete investigation, a 
complete survey. 

Mr. Tumutry. Of the Interstate Commerce Commission ? 

Mr. Curran. Right. 

Mr. Tumutry. The implication is that some of their regulations, 
you feel, may prove to be discriminatory to the shipping industry ? 

Mr. Curran. Discriminatory to the waterborne transportation ; yes, 
we believe that. 

Mr. Tumuury. That would involve, then, an investigation by a con- 
gressional committee, I take it. 

Mr. Curran. I would assume so, yes. 

Mr. Auven. Mr. Chairman, [ think it would be worth interpolating 
here that I wrote a letter to the ICC on the subject involving the po 
tential waterborne commerce, and asked if the ICC was governed by 
the policy statement of the Merchant Marine Act. I have the letter 
back which says substantially that they do not pay any attention to the 
policy of the Merchant Marine Act. They are gove med by the policy 
statement in the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Mr. Tumutry. That is the reason I asked the question. 

Mr. Curran, you are asking for an investigation of this Commission. 
I assume the appropriate committee would be the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of the House. Whether or not that would give you the 
type of investigation that you have in mind, I do not know. 

It seems to me that the Interstate Commerce Committee would 
probably take the same view that the Commission takes. That is my 
view on the subject. 

Mr. Auten. Unless we have an investigation of the effect of the 
Commission on the merchant marine, which is our jurisdiction. 

Mr. Tumuvry. I was wondering if Mr. Curran had in mind that 
this committee should look into it from the standpoint of their ignoring 
the statutes concerning waterborne commerce. 
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Is that what you mean ? 

Mr. Curran. I believe under the understanding that this committee 
is empowered to look into situations which have an effect on the mer- 
chant marine, they do have that power. 

We felt that this committee did have some rights to look into that 
situation. 

Mr. Tumvuvry. I thought you had more in mind than just this 
sentence. This sentence covers a lot of things. 

Mr. Curran. Wedohavemore. We have for some years been push- 
ing for a maritime representative on that Commission. 

Mr. Tumutry. On the Interstate Commerce Commission ? 

Mr. Curran. Yes. 

I think if it were possible for them to deport us for that, the ICC 
would have deported us long before now, for even asking for a repre- 
sentative. They live in a world by themselves. 

Mr. Casry. I might say, Mr. Tumulty, we did, during the course 
of the studies we have made in the past few months, attempt to get 

nto this subject. It is extremely complicated and probably a subject 
for study within itself. 

Mr. Tumutry. I was wondering just then what possible practicality 
would be lent to this suggestion. 

Mr. Casey. I personally do not have any question about our juris- 
diction. If there are any laws or practices that have a detrimental 
effect on any part of the merchant marine, that is. Possibly, however. 
[ am wrong. 

Mr. Curran. It has been within your province and possibly so to 
move into a field which comes very close to what some people, includ- 
ing ourselves, classify as interference with collective bargaining. We 
think you are right. We may argue about it in its timing, but by 
the same token I think you have a right of engaging to look into the 
fields where there is an overlapping or discrimination against the 
merchant marine from any source. I don’t care who it is. 

Mr. Casry. That has been my philosophy on both fields. 

Mr. Curran. By the same token that you move in on us, I think 
vou have the right and should move in on them, too, if there is a 
detrimental effect in your opinion. 

Mr. Casty. Well, of course, you said collective bargaining. I would 
not narrow it that much, but I would say labor relations. 

Mr. Tumutry. Your purpose of putting this whole paragraph in 
is to start this whole investigation; is it not? 

Mr. Curran. Yes. 

Mr. Tumuttry. You do not say so, but I gather that was put in 
there for that purpose. 

Mr. Curran. We think the thing should be brought out of its ivory 
tower and really looked at, to get the whole cause of what has made 
the intercoastal and coastwise industry disappear. Is it seamen’s 
wages by itself? What is it that has caused this depression in this 
thing ? 

Mr. Tumuury. As I understand the testimony of the shipowners, 
when I asked them questions, they said it was not wages, but some- 
thing else. 

Mr. Curran. No; it is a whole series of things. Mostly you will 
find it in the files of the ICC, I think. 
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Mr. Tumutry. You will remember, I am a new member, so I natu- 
rally appreciate any suggestions you can make so that I might fa- 
miliarize myself with the history of this matter. 

Mr. Curran. Foreign Commerce: Our present fleet is carrying 
about 25 percent of our foreign waterborne commerce. Our policy 
calls for a minimum of 50 percent. Why is it that our companies 
are unable to solicit 50 percent of our export-import commerce? In 
which service, dry cargo, passenger, tanker, ore carriers, or fruit 
carriers, are we most deficient? Why ¢ 

The United States steel companies are building, or causing to be 
built, practically all of their ore carriers in foreign yards for foreign- 
flag operation. What is wrong with the administration of our mari- 
time policy that will permit this condition? Are ore carriers neces- 
sary to our commerce? Are ore carriers essential to cur national 
defense? What has the Administration done to stop this foreign-flag 
trend? What does it propose to do to see that United States ore is 
carried in United States ships? 

A large portion of our exports and imports of petroleum products 
is carried in foreign flag ships. Over the past few years the Maritime 
Administration has permitted more and more United States tankers 
to be transferred foreign. What are their plans for getting at least 
50 percent of the petroleum products carried in United States flag 
ships? 

Mr. Aten. Mr. Curran, as I remember the statistics, the subsidized 
lines are carrying about 50 percent of the berth cargo that moves in 
and out of the United States. The tramps have fallen to somewhere 
around 17 percent. That would make it look as though the subsidized 
lines are on a basis that gives them a fair chance at 50 percent. 

I was curious to know whether you had any special studies that 
would indicate some way of beginning on the tramp problem. 

Mr. Curran. It has been pointed out to me that on page 69 we dis- 
cuss this question further, the question of tramp operations, 

The Cuarman. The question that Mr. Allen has raised will be 
brought out / 

Mr. Curran. Yes, sir. 

The CuHairman. I want to say for your benefit that I do not know 
about the Administration, but this committee looked into this matter 
of “What has the Administration done to stop this foreign-flag 
trend ?” 

This committee held hearings on it and notified the Maritime Ad- 
ministration and was very sharp in criticisms of its actions, feeling 
that more ships had been transferred than were justified to be trans- 
ferred. That is the answer to that. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Curran, what information do you have to back 
up this statement: 


The United States steel companies are building, or causing to be built, prac- 
tically all of their ore carriers in foreign yards for foreign-flag operation. 


I have a personal interest in that. 
Mr. Curran. Well, they are being built now. There are a lot of ore 
carriers being built for the purpose of use by the United States Steel 
Corp., by one. 
Mr. Byrne. They deny that. 
Mr. Curran. They deny it? 
Mr. Byrne. Yes. 
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Mr. Curran. Well, of course, United States Steel Co.—there may 
be ships being built in foreign yards for the purpose of carrying ore 
which have no relationship, at the present time, with the United States 
Steel, but after they are built—how many ships are there in the trade 
right now, Ben ? 

Mr. Man. Well, there are about 20 ships right now in the trade with 
foreign flags. 

Mr. Byrne. This argument was used the other day on the floor when 
we were fighting to restore the $6 million for the deepening of the 
Delaware River. We went to find out how many ships, or if it was so, 
and they said “No.” The Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia 
looked into it for us. 

Mr. Curran. Right at the present time, it may well be that the 
United States Steel is not having a ship built, per se, in a foreign 
yard. But there are unde rstandings with foreign yards if they pro- 
duce at a given time X number, they will receive that. 

Right now there are 20 foreign- flag vessels employed in the carrying 
of ore from Venezueia into the United States for the steel companies. 

Mr. Byrne. Yes, I went up there Sunday and saw that at the 
United States Steel. But that belongs to them. 

Mr. Curran. There are no United States flag vessels carrying the 
ore right now. 

Mr. Byrne. The ship Venezuela. 

Mr. Curran. Is that an American-flag ship? 

Mr. Byrne. No. 

Mr. Curran. That is right. There are none. The whole reference 
is not to the United States Steel Co. alone. 

Mr. Byrne. That is what I took out of that. 

Mr. Curran. No; it is United States steel companies. 

Mr. Byrne. They used that argument on us when we were trying 
to restore the $6 million in the appropriation bill. I have an interest 
in the Delaware River. I live there. That is my district, and I am 
interested in the shipyards and interested in you people. 

Mr. Curran. Well, we are interested in shipping. 

Mr. Byrne. In the waterfront. I am interested in that, too. All of 
my people live along there. 

Mr. Curran. I do not think there is any problem here. You see, 
while I may say that the United States Steel Co. and other companies 
are having ships built in foreign yards, you might raise a question 
of where is the United States Steel Co. having its ship built. 

We may find that the United States Steel Co. as such as not having 
a vessel built, but the United States Steel Co. makes arrangements, 
like any other company does, with a foreign shipbuilder that he wants 
10 ore carriers for a 10-year charter to carry ore between Venezuela 
and Mobile, or Venezuela and the Delaware setup. 

Mr. Byrne. I want you to understand I am interested in the work- 
ingman, the shipyard worker, the fellow who works on the wharves, 
the seamen, the railroader. That argument was used on us to try 
to defeat our bill. 

Mr. Curran. What is the argument that was used on you? 

Mr. Byrne. That the United States Steel Co. was having these 
ships built in foreign countries. 

Mr. Curran. What vessels are the United States Steel Co. using 
right now? 
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Mr. Byrne. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Curran. They are’ using no American vessels and they will 
use no American Vessels. 

I might give you this offhand, if you will pardon me, information 
given to me from what I consider to be a reliable source, that before 
a 5-year period is up, there will be upward of 100 vessels transporting 
ore from Venezuela to these points in the United States, and none of 
them will be American-flag vessels ; none of them. 

The Cuatrman. How many vessels did you say ? 

Mr. Curran. en of 100. They ae to lift not less than 
10 million tons per vear, starting next yea 

The CHamRMAN. That is further in your brochure, is it? 

Mr. Curran. We have that data, Ben tells me, and we will dig it 
up out of our files and bring it in. 

(The information was later supplied as follows :) 


CIO MARITIME COMMITTEE, 
3 Washinaton, D. C., August 5, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BoNNER: On page 64 of the statement which we sub- 
mitted to your committee on July 13, 1955, we stated as follows: 

“The United States steel companies are building, or causing to be built, 
practically all of their ore carriers in foreign yards for foreign-flag operation. 
What is wrong with the administration of our maritime policy that will permit 
this condition? Are ore carriers necessary to our commerce’ Are ore carriers 
essential to our national defense?’ What has the administration done to stop this 
foreign-flag trend? What does it propose to do to see that United States ore 
is carried in United States ships?” 

We were requested by the committee to substantiate our charge that American 
steel companies are building or causing to be built practically all of their ore 
carriers in foreign yards for foreign-flag operation. In this letter, we submit 
a detailed substantiation of our charge. 

Xxhibit 1 is entitled “Seagoing Ore Carriers of 1,000 Gross Tons and Over 
Under Construction and/or on Order for the Account of United States Companies 
and Affiiliates and for Registry Under Foreign Flags as of January 1, 1955.” 
This exhibit shows that on January 1, 1955, United States companies were con- 
structing 11 ore carriers, aggregating 281,650 deadweight tons, in foreign yards 
for foreign-flag operation. Of these 11 ore carriers, 9 were being built for the 
Aluminum Company of America, Bethlehem Steel Co., Republic Steel Corp., 
and United States Gypsum Co. These four large American companies conduct 
the great share of their shoreside operations in the United States of America. 
Therefore, the greatest bulk of their profits is derived from the American public 
and the United States Government. To these companies the cost of shipping 
metallic ores is a small incidental which hardly makes it a worthwhile book- 
keeping entry when considered for their annual balance sheets. 

At the same time that these wealthy American companies are having ships 
built in foreign yards, which have more orders than they can possibly fill in the 
next few years, our own shipyards are closing down. At the present time, the 
United States is No. 10 nation in ship construction. Our yards are constructing 
less than 2 percent of the merchant-ship construction in the world. The ranking 
order of the leading nations is as follows: 


Percent Percent 
RR ROO 6 aa sninss Rae Rr erent aceret cha cela ecapieca 6.7 
Raa eae BE TIOEWRS oe ek 4.7 
NE ETE RRSP reek NN ii ithrs rence eee ee cee 4.4 
PORN nig Fes est etedaws Pity SS 2.5 
I ek en Si United States........- 2.7 


On July 1, 1955, our shipyards had orders for 14 seagoing merchant ships, 
aggregating 329,850 deadweight tons, out of over 400 ships on order throughout 
‘the world. Of the ships being built in American shipyards, only 1 is an ore 
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earrier. This ship, being built for the Bethlehem Steel Co., is a small one of 
only 6,000 deadweight tons. This is indeed a small ore carrier when compared 
with the ore carriers being built by American companies in foreign yards. Some 
of these ore carriers are over 60,000 deadweight tons. This picture becomes 
even more appalling when we realize that Bethlehem Steel is building even this 
small ship for foreign-flag operation. It will be operated under the Venezuelan 
flag. 

Exhibit 2 is entitled “Seagoing Ore Carriers of 1,000 Gross Tons and Over 
Registered Under Foreign Flags as of January 1, 1955, Arranged by Parent Com- 
pany and Affiliates.” It shows that on January 1, 1955, these American coim- 
panies operated 17 ore carriers, aggregating 288,696 deadweight tons, under 
foreign flags. Of these 17 ships, 15 were operated by 5 large American corpora- 
tions whose major operations are conducted within the United States. To them, 
the shipping of metallic ores is incidental to their major operations. These com- 
panies are the Aluminum Company of America, Inc., Bethlehem Steel Co., Re- 
public Steel Corp., Reynolds Metal Co., and the United States Gypsum Co. 

It is important to note that of the 17 ore carriers owned by American com- 
panies and operated under foreign flag, only 5 were built in American yards. 
It is also important to note in exhibit 2 that the great majority of these ships 
were built after 1950. 

Exhibit 3 shows the United States flag seagoing ore carriers of 1,000 dead- 
weight tons and over as of June 1, 1955. On that date, we had only 12 ore 
earriers, aggregating only 278,126 deadweight tons. These ore carriers were 
owned by only two American companies. The Bethlehem Steel Co. owned 9 of 
the carriers, and the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. owned 3. It is impor- 
tant to note in exhibit 3 that the oldest ore carrier under the American flag was 
built in 1922, and the newest was built in 1948. This is deplorable when we 
consider the fact that the great bulk of ore carriers built in foreign yards and 
for foreign-flag operation by American companies were built after 1950. Also, 
it is evident that since 1948, our Nation is relying more and more upon foreign- 
flag bulk carriers to transport the metallic ores necessary for the maintenance 
and expansion of our economy and for our national defense. Moreover, the 
Lethlehem Steel Co. recently notified the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee that they were seriously thinking of selling their American- 
flag ore carriers and utilizing foreign-flag ships. This would mean the elimination 
of the small existing American-flag ore fleet. 

Not too many years ago, our Nation was almost completely self-sufficient 
in metallic ores. This was certainly true for iron ore which was mostly mined 
in the great Mesabi Range. In recent years, however, we have become increas- 
ingly dependent upon the import of metallic ores from foreign countries. This 
is the result of three major factors, namely: (1) The depletion of iron ore in 
America; (2) the sharp decrease in iron content in American iron ore; and (3) 
the discovery and development of high-content iron ore in such foreign countries 
as Brazil, Liberia, Venezuela, Labrador, and Peru. For example, the iron con- 
tent of the taconite ore found in the United States is only 30 percent as compared 
with the foreign iron content of over 50 percent. Thus, with the depletion of 
our iron ore both in quantity and quality and the opening of rich foreign ore 
fields, our Nation will become more dependent upon the foreign mines and also 
the ocean transportation of these ores. 

Exhibit 4 shows the United States imports of bulk ores during 1954. In 
that year, we imported a total of 25,824,000 long tons of metallic ores. More 
than half of this was iron ore which totaled 13,801,000 long tons; 69 percent of 
the ore imported into the United States during 1954 was carried in foreign-flag 
ships, and only 31 percent in American-flag ships. Excluding the 4,748,000 
long tons of ore carried in American bottoms and discharged in Baltimore (a 
dominant Bethlehem Steel Co. operation), American-flag ships carried only 
2,619,000 long tons of iron ore imported into the United States during 1954. 
This is only slightly over 12 percent of our total ore imports other than those 
discharged in Baltimore by American ships. 

Exhibit 4 shows that the transportation of ore imports into the United States 
Was Carried on by industrial carriers, tramp ships, and liners. The trend over 
recent years is to have these ores transported in specially built ore carriers. 
Also, as pointed out above, these ore carriers are being built in foreign yards 
for foreign-flag operations and not in American yards for American-flag operation. 
It is an obvious conclusion that unless this undesirable trend is curbed, our 
giant production machinery will fully depend upon foreign-flag ore carriers 
manned by foreign seamen. From our experiences during world emergencies, 
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we have learned that we cannot rely upon foreign ships to service our Nation 
and the free world. We have learned that we can fully rely only upon our own 
ships manned by our own citizen seamen. 

The above problem will become accentuated with the passage of time. Experts 
have conservatively estimated that within a decade our Nation will be importing 
50 million tons of iron ore. This, with the increase of importation of other 
metallic ores such as Chrome and manganese, should convince us that we must 
prepare for the future by building adequate ore carriers in American shipyards 
and operated under the American flag. 

Recently the maritime experts of the New York Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial estimated that 2 million deadweight tons of ships would be required 
to carry the 50 million tons of iron ore we will be importing in the near future. 
The average deadweight of the ships being built by American companies in 
foreign yards for foreign-flag operation is approximately 26,000 deadweight 
tons. This means that 78 ore carriers would be needed to carry the iron ore. 
Even if the import of the bulk ores other than iron ore remains constant, another 
39 ships will be carrying those ores. Thus approximately 117 ore carriers will 
be carrying bulk ore to the United States in the near future. Certainly they 
should be American-flag ships built in American yards. This would revive our 
depressed shipbuilding industry and assure our Nation of an important segment 
of the merchant marine. 

We are hopeful that the large American corporations and our Government 
realize the seriousness of this problem. It is evident that the large American 
corporations have taken a completely short-range and selfish view of the entire 
situation. For example, during 1954, 2,122,000 long tons of iron ore were dis- 
charged in Morrisville, Pa., the home of the greatest steel plant in the world. 
This plant is owned by the United States Steel Company of America. Of this 
2,122,000 long tons of iron ore, only 40,000 tons or 1.9 percent were carried in 
American ships. The remaining 98.1 percent of the ore was carried in foreign 
bottoms. We are certain that if the officials of the United States steel corpora- 
tions carefully analyzed the short-range and long-range views of profits and 
security they would build ore carriers in American shipyards and operate them 
under the American flag. 

The same United States Steel Co. mentioned above is pressing the Govern- 
ment to dredge the Delaware River to their Morrisville plant. They state that 
the Government should pay for the dredging of the river because it is a service 
to our national defense. Yet this same company completely disregards the 
necessity of using American-flag ships to carry the ore. This is inconsistent 
and should be so pointed out to the company. 

As we stated in our study, the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee can render a great and lasting service to our Nation by studying this 
problem and recommending the proper and effective solutions therefor. In the 
study of the entire problem by the committee, we are certain that the committee 
will dispel such mythology as the strong feeling that we would be able to rely 
upon our Great Lakes ore carriers to service our deep sea ore import trade during 
a national emergency. The members of this committee must point out that the 
Great Lakes ore carriers have been constructed for the specialized function on 
our inland waters. They could not sustain the strain and hazards of deep-sea 
operations. We should not wait for a national emergency to break before we 
realize that the old and special-type Great Lakes ships are worthless on the 
high seas. 

For years, the CIO maritime unions have been urging officials of our Gov- 
ernment to look into the future prospects of our great Nation facing a eom- 
petitive world without sufficient American-flag ore carriers to service our pro- 
duction machinery. We believe it high time to calmly seek and apply the proper 
solutions today rather than hazard the risk of being destroyed because of the 
lack of forethought. 

Sincerely yours, 


JOSEPH CURRAN, Chairman, 
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Seagoing ore carriers of 1,000 gross tons and over under construction and/or on 
order for the account of United States companies and affiliates and for registry 


under foreign flags as of Jan. 1, 1955 


Parent company; affiliate; name of Ships Country in which 
ship and/or hull No. — building 
Grand total, ------ ae es ‘ 1] 
Aluminum Company of America, 801 | 
Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.: | 
Alcoa Steamship Co., 17 Battery | 
P]., New York 4, N. Y.: 
Pan Ore teamship Co., 17 3 
Battery Pl., New York 4, | 
| i 
The Sentinel ........- Sweden 
Discoverer ___--- os United Kingdom 
I ache cle see sis onion ae: 
Hendy, Joshua Corp., 612 South 1 | Sweden 
Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Cerro Bolivar. 
Republic Steel Corp., New Jersey: 
Liberian Navigation Corp.: 765 1 | United Kingdom 
Rebtel 
a akan web ais United Kingdom 
Me eitec cmon dade cot nateaen ae ....do- 
Bethlehem Steel Corp.: 
M. A. Hanna Co., 1300 Leader | Ooh anscanatdanswendea 
Bldg., 524 Superior Ave., corner | | 
East 6th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio. | | 
- os . . ws 
DRE cen RamalintniiinnRaii mete |...-.---| United Kingdom 
RS ohindee tina ate eae ok do... 


Ludwig, D. K., 630 5th Ave., New | 
York 20, N. Y.: } 
Universe Tankships, Inc.: 
; iG xkehuainawie macoianenchahe aes 1 | Japan 
U.S. Gypsum Co: 
Panama Gypsum Co., Inc.: 
Scope ae arose 1 | Germany 


Source: Maritime Administration, U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Dead- 


weight 


281, 650 


64, 000 


26, 000 
&, OOO 
30, 000 


17, 850 


22, 400 
44, 800 


2, 400 
2, 400 


62, 000 


31, 000 


31, 000 | 


60, 000 


10, 600 


Gross 
tons 


183, 150 


45.150 


18, 500 
6, 650 
20, 000 


12, 000 


18, 000 
36, 000 


18, 000 
18, 000 


44, 000 | 


22, 000 
22, 000 


22, 000 


6, 000 


Flag for 
which 
building 


Panama. 
Do. 
Do. 


Norway. 


Libe ria 


Norway. 


Do. 


Unspecified. 


Do. 


Liberia. 


Panama 
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OXHIBIT 2 


Neagoing ore carriers of 1,000 gross tons and over registered under foreign flags 
as of Jan. 1, 1955, arranged by parent company and affiliates 


[Includes only those parent companies incorporated in the United States] 


Country in which | Year| Dead- | Gross 


Parent company, affiliate, and name | 


: Ships 5 Tle 
of ship hip built | built) weight | tons Flag 
Grand total......--...- os 17 sae ie |______/288, 696 |157, 400 
Aluminum Company of America, Inc., 3 
801 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Alcoa Steamship Co., Ine., 17 | 
Battery Pl., New York 4, N. Y. 

Pan-Ore Steamship Co., 17 5 So ecesughtuann|ane~ce] OO IOe | aaeee | 

Battery Pl., New York 4, 

Ms Be | 
Pathfinder... .....-.- | ....-| United Kingdom __| 1950 7, 730 5,466 | Panama. 
Proapedior .. ......-< ae ID is ecpestrc as ce silly 7, 730 5, 466 | Do. 
Wanderer i ae _| Sweden__- ..| 1953 7, 730 5, 267 | Do. 
Dispatcher. ..------ es _| United Kingdom__| 1953 8, 000 5, 302 Do. 
WHI 25s icc cnase aon Sweden._.........| 1954 8, 000 4,044 | Do. 

Ludwig, D. K., 630 5th Ave., New 
York 20, N. Y.: 
Universe Tankships, Inc__-.----- Whe ccd ctmctagees casas ---| 120,000 | 42,600 | 
6 CE atcicicn se detencucn : Japan. _.....--| 1954 | 60,000 | 20,910 | Liberia. 
ie 2 IE ec eceucen eee : li ocaaeeveke 1954 | 60,000 | 21,690 Do, 
Bethlehem Steel Corp.: 
Bethlehem Steel Co., care of Ore 
Steamship Corp., 25 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y.: 
Iron Mines Co. of Venezuela, 3 -.-.| 22,793 | 10, 273 | 
701 East 3d St., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 
Punta Aramaya__- United States 1950 7,618 | 3,425 Venezuela. 
Punta Morocoto | do 1951 | 7,618 3, 425 Do. 
Punta Cabrian do 1952 7, 557 3, 423 Do. 
Republic Steel Corp., New Jersey: 
Skids A/S Orenor A 3 65,800 53, 690 
Enduro : United Kingdom 1952 | 21,700 | 17,818 | Norway. 
Pomi Hills do : 1952 | 22,400 | 17,852 | Do. 
Chateangay - - do e 1954 | 21,700 | 18,019 | Do. 
Reynolds Metal Co., 3d and Grace 
Sts., Richmond 19, Va.: | 
Tropical Steamship Co., Ltd., 1 a ae 1952 | 13,150 | 10,839 | Other’ colo- 
care of Reynolds Jamaica Mines, nies. 
Ltd., Lydfold Post Office, St. 
Ann, Jamaica, Carl Schmede- 
man. 
United States Gypsum Co.: 
Gypsum Packet Co., Ltd., 561 
Richmond Ter., Staten Island, 
; Gypsum King__- 1 _do ..| 1927 6,587 | 3,915 United King- 
| dom, 
Panama Gypsum Co., Ince., 2 21,176 9, 638 | 
Second St., No. 8&8 Panama, 
Republic of Panama. 
Gypsum Prince : .-| United States 1947 | 10,588 | 4,819 | Panama. 
Gypsum Queen___- a -do- 1947 | 10, 588 4,819 Do. 


Source: Maritime Administration, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
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ExnutsitT 3 


United States-flag seayoing ore carriers of 1,000 deadweight tons and over, 


Name of ship 


SS Paltore__--. 


SS. Chilore.---- ‘ al 


SS. Cubore 
SS. Feltore 
SS. Marore 
SS. Santore 
Ss. Steetore 
SS. Venore 
Ss. Oremar 
SS. Californian 


SS. Hawaiian 
SS. Teran 


Total 


Source: 


United 


June 1, 1955 


| Company 


| (Bethlehem) Ore Navigation Corp 
...do 
do : 
.do 
...do 
| .do 
do 
do 
Oremar Navigation Corp 
(American Hawaiian), Ore Transport, 
Inc. 
.do 
.do 


U.S. Maritime Administration, Department of Commerce. 


ExnHieit 4 
States imports of bulk 
[In thousands long tons] 


[Total imports, 25,824 long tons] 


Total (long 


RY TYPE CARRIERS 


Industrial carrier_............- 
Tramp 
Liner -_. 


PRINCIPAL CARRIERS OF FOREIGN PORTION 


1. Panama a 
2. United Kingdom__. 
3. Norway 

4. Italy- 


Total. 


RY CHARACTER OF PRINCIPAL ORES 


Iron ore 
Bauxite __ 
Gypsum 
Manganese 
Chrome... 


Meck sn aclaedcis 


New York..-_-- 
Philadelphia. 
Morrisville (iron ore) 
Baltimore _- 

Mobile : 

Baton Rouge 
Corpus Christi 

All other ports !.. 


TOM... 


Grand total 


| Source: Maritime Administration, U. S. 
division not shown for all other ports. 
? Deduct United States ship carriage to Baltimore where Bethlehem operations dominate. 


Year 
built 


1948 
1946 
1948 
1946 
1946 
1948 
1922 
1945 
1946 
1946 


1946 
1946 


In foreign 


Gross 
tons 


, 94 





RPPPEF DPPH 


61 

056 

13, 596 
13, 923 
13, 538 
118, 458 


ores during 1954 


In United 


States ships 


tons ships 
Si cilaranas dh a 9, 947 4, 265 
Bectatimme paodace’ 13, 178 12, 345 
nemalbkeegn citi omni 2, 699 1, 197 
idsdods 25, 824 17, 807 
5 saGlieeapaiil ‘ 4,152 
hvarumiate : 2, 053 
in mite 2, 045 
1, 790 
aia’ 10, 040 
13, 801 8, 906 
cuietede 5, 272 3, 611 
2, 796 2, 464 
2, 044 1, 731 
1, 130 770 
neues ee 25, 043 17, 482 
iabdaaiih 1, 320 1, 059 
waetiku @ aekiom anal ded 2, 852 2, 359 
soleus ‘ 2, 122 2, O82 
9, 575 4,827 
4, 071 2, 649 
ausbbes 1, 765 1, 662 
1, 231 931 
2. 888 
ie Sane 25, 824 15, 569 
2 4,748 2 4,748 
a ss 21, 076 2,619 


5, 682 
833 
1, 502 


8, 017 


x 


261 
493 
40 


1, 422 
103 
300 


7, 367 


Deadweight 
tons 


23, 957 
24, 427 
23, 909 
24, 427 
24, 427 
24, 300 
22, 980 
24, 000 
24, 427 
20, 521 
), 552 
20, 559 


278, 126 


Percent on 
United States 
ships 


31.0 


2SAaooosg 


wi 


YS) 
rs 
uo 


Department of Commerce, United States-flag and foreign 
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Mr. Curran. They estimate that they will start lifting 10 million 
in the next couple of years; 10 million tons. You can figure a vessel 
lifting 10,000 tons twice a month. How many vessels will it take to 
start that lift? 

They intend to increase it from 10 miilion, depending on the ability 
of the plants that they set up in this country to use it. There will be 
no American ships. 

Mr. Tumutry. You are talking of all the steel companies? 

Mr. Curran. That is right. 

Mr. Tumutry. And not the United States Steel Co. in particular; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Curran. Well, I think she is a big policymaker. 

Mr. Tumutty. You do not understand my question. 

When you use this sentence “The United States steel companies are 
building—” you intend not to refer to one particular company, to wit 
the United States Steel Co., but you intend to refer to all companies 
that deal in steel, including the United States Steel Co. ? 

Mr. Curran. That is right. 

Mr. Tumvtry. What about Bethlehem Steel ? 

Mr. Curran. We will give to the committee a breakdown of com- 
pany by company. Bethlehem and all of them will be included. 

Mr. Tumutry. What is in my colleague’s mind is that two members 
on the floor specifically singled out United States Steel Co. as having 
ships built in Venezuela, which ships were too big to come up the 
Delaware River, and, therefore, the Delaware had to be deepened. 
Your sentence does not refer to that, does it ? 

Mr. Curran. Well, I do not think he has any fight anyway. In the 
long run, he is going to have to deepen the Delaware, no matter who 
brings the ships in there. 

If he is going to bring some of that ore up there, he will have to. 

The CHainMaAN. You may proceed, Mr. Curran. 

Mr. Curran. I would like to point out, sir, that we present these 
problems as we classify them, and we say that we do not try to present 
the solution to them here, that we are prepared to join with others 
to seek the solution of the problems that do exist, and we are prepared 
to submit our share of briefs and other materials necessary to help 
that situation. 

National Defense: 


Sec. 101. It is necessary * * * that the United States shall have a merchant 
marine (b) capable of serving as a naval and military auxiliary in time of war 
or national emergency * * *, 

On June 16, 1953, the Department of Defense advised the Special 
Subcommittee on Maritime Subsidies of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce (Potter subcommittee) that the minimum ac- 
tive American merchant marine should be comprised of the following 
number of ships: 

1. 13,899,600 deadweight tons of dry-cargo ships. This amounts to 
1,287 “notional” ships. 

2. 250,900 gross tons of troop transports. ‘This amounts to 26 “no- 
tional” passenger ships. 

3. 7,062,000 deadweight tons of tankers. This amounts to 428 
“notional” tankers. 

The Department of Defense stated that in light of their recom- 
mendation, our merchant marine was deficient by (1) 165 dry-cargo 
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ships of about the C-3 size; (2) 6 passenger ships of a size slightly 
smaller than the steamship Constitution and steamship /ndependence ; 
and (3) 43 tankers of about the T—5 size. 

At the same hearings, we recommended to the Potter subcommittee 
that our active oceangoing merchant marine should consist of 135 
passenger and combination ships, aggregating 1,627,000 gross tons; 
1,006 freighters, aggregating 10,606,000 deadweight tons; and 854 
tankers, aggregating 13,582,000 deadweight tons. 

Our estimates were based on our experiences in the past two World 
Wars in which we found that we could not rely on the ships of our al- 
lies to service our needs. 

We believe that if the foreign-flag ships owned by American com- 
panies were placed under the American flag, our estimated national se- 
curity requirement would be met. At the same time, we would have 
sufficient ships to carry at least 50 percent of our foreign commerce. 

Citizen ownership and operations under the United States flag : 

Section 101. It is necessary * * * that the United States shall have a merchant 
marine (c) owned and operated under the United States flag by citizens of the 
United States insofar as may be practicable. * * * 

Mr. Atten. Before you leave the national-defense issue, it would be 
worth noting that in hearings before this committee last year, the De- 
fense Department reaffirmed the figures that were presented to the 
Potter committee a year before. 

Mr. Garmatz (presiding). You may proceed, Mr. Curran. 

Mr. Curran. Our Government now owns and operates a large num- 
ber of commercial-type ships. These ships are passenger transport, 
dry cargo, tankers, and special purpose. 

These ships should be owned and operated by United States citi- 
zens. There is not one single condition peculiar to these ships which 
makes it improper, unfeasible, or outside the convenience, necessity, 
or interest of the people of the Government that they be privately 
owned and operated by United States citizens. We feel it is time 
that Congress face up to this issue and put our commercial-type ships 
in the hands of private citizens to be operated in accordance with the 
policy and principles of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

Foreign Transfers: 

The tendency toward transferring United States privately owned 
ships to foreign flag presents a problem requiring the attention of the 
Congress. Clearly, Congress must insist that any further transfers be 
in keeping with our maritime policy to build and foster a strong 
United States merchant marine. 

We have stated our policy in terms which are in keeping with our 
Nation’s maritime policy. We recommend that Congress enact into 
law a foreign transfer policy as follows: 

The Federal Maritime Board, may, by unanimous vote, after public 
hearings, permit the transfer of United States-flag ships to foreign 
flag, after the applicant for such transfer has affirmatively shown that 
the transfer would be: 

(a) In the interest, convenience, and necessity of the United States 
merchant marine, the United States economy and the national defense ; 

(>) A factor for increasing revenue in the United States after « 
consideration of all tax receipts and disbursements: 


(c) A favorable factor to the enforcement of United States safety 
laws: . 
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(7) An improving influence on United States labor standards: 

(e) Of material aid to United States foreign policy as certified by 
the Secretary of State; 

(f) No influence toward overtonnage of any of the trade lanes on 
which United States vessels operate ; 

(7g) Unharmful to the competitive position of American-flag 
vessels ; 

(h) Certified by the National Defense Establishment to be of no 
military value to the United States or our possible enemy ; 

(7) Of aid to United States shipbuilding program ; 

(j) To place the ship in a trade between ports of one nation, in which 
the operation of foreign-flag ships would not be prejudicial to the 
United States; and 

(%) Of aid to friendly nations in the building of a merchant fleet 
sufficient to carry 50 percent of their foreign and domestic trade, or 
replace vessels which have been destroyed. 

Mr. Ray. May Lask a question ? 

The Crarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Ray. Are all of those consistent with the objectives you present 
to us? 

Mr. Curran. This is a proposal that we make for consideration. Is 
it consistent with what, sir? 

Mr. Ray. It struck me that some of them are not consistent with 
which they are listed under. 

Mr. Curran. Well, we had the feeling that they were consistent 
throughout. They area proposed program upon which we think Con- 
gress should act on the question of transfer of vessels to foreign, under 
which transfers would be considered. 

Mr. Ray. Take (c) for example. How is it possible to have a trans- 
fer of a ship foreign to be a favorable factor to the enforcement of our 
safety laws? 

Mr. Curran. We had the feeling that by transferring a ship of that 
type, we would have a tendency, (1) to send a vessel away which would 
have improved safety conditions on it, and which might influence the 
safety factors in those countries. Secondly, it would be a vessel, an 
old vessel, let us say, on which safety conditions are not, to a great 
extent, retroactive. Let us say like your tenement laws there are some 
things that cannot be changed on a ship or a tenement house. 

Mr. Ray. Almost entirely, those things relate to ships under our own 
flag. 

Mr. Curran. That is true. 

Mr. Ray. Iam insympathy with your objective. 

Mr. Curran. For example, we have old vessels on which it is im- 
possible to place the improved safety devices. 

Mr. Ray. If we sell one of those old vessels—— 

Mr. Curran. It is still far safer than the foreign vessels that match 
it, I can assure you. 

Mr. Ray. But how would it be a favorable factor to the enforce- 
ment of our safety laws ? 

Mr. Curran. It would make replacement here one that would be 
done under the modern regulations. It is like putting up a new 
building. Once you tear down the old building, nothing that let that 
old building get by are existent. 

Mr. Ray. The new building is subject to the new safety laws? 
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Mr. Curran. That is correct, and so is the ship. 

Mr. Ray. But the tearing down of a ship—— 

Mr. Curran. We are not tearing it down. We are transferring it. 
I can tell you, sir, it might seem that we are off on the deep end on this 
point. It is a proposal that we make because we think it has its in- 
fluence in two ways. We think it influences a foreign country to have 
a ship come in there above their own standards. But at the same time, 
our new reasoning is when a new vessel is brought in to replace it, 
and mind you we hinge on a replacement program, we will have new 
safety equipment features on it. For instance, the Morro Castle, I 
think, was the last vessel built without a steel deck over a wooden 
deck. Ithink that taught us the lesson, when the flames went through. 
The influence of that Morro Castle has influenced the Queen Mary and 
a lot of others. I think on their vessals you will find a steel deck 
above a wooden deck, which did not exist before that time. So the 
safety standards on a vessel are an involved thing, but it is a factor. 
There are technical men that can argue it much more constructively 
than Ican, Iam sure. But it is a part of an overall program. 

Mr. Ray. It just struck me that if we are sanctioning these points 
(a) to (k) we are being prohibitive rather than reasonably restrictive. 

Mr. Curran. Well, I frankly think you ought to be prohibitive. 
That is my personal viewpoint. It has been softened by some con- 
structive discussions with me. I am in favor of scrapping a vessel 
that we cannot operate any more, rather than turning it over to any- 
body outside of this country. That is my own viewpoint, which is not 
constructive in itself. 

Mr. Ray. I can understand that. 

Mr. Curran. But it is not a constructive viewpoint. It is not com- 
pletely constructive. I have been convinced by my colleagues that it 
is not completely constructive. 

Mr. Ray. I have the impression that you are leading toward that 
by this listing. 

Mr. Curran. Well, it is a tightening up on it. Put it that way. 
It does not leave the door open for too easy handling. 

Mr. Ray. You are not too far apart from your colleagues, though. 

Mr. Curran. No, sir. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, may I ask with reference to provision 
(j)? 

It seems to me that transfers would be almost entirely to nations 
where the nations would use the vessels in their own coastal trade. 
[ am wondering if you are suggesting that some of them make laws 
which would prohibit the United States from carrying on that trade 
by the wording of this. 

Mr. Curran. Is that under (7) ? 

Mr. Aten. Yes. The operation of the United States ships would 
be prejudiced if they are prohibited by law from operating. It seems 
to me the inclusion of this provision might suggest to a foreign country 
that they should pass a law that prohibits foreign ships from carrying 
the trade between their own ports. ; 

Mr. Curran. This is not meant to supersede the coastwise rulings 
that we have now. This is meant that when the application for 
transfer comes up, one of the questions raised is where would the ship 
be placed in operation. 
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If we think that the placing of that vessel in the trade that they 
request to place it in would interfere with and make it difficult for 
cur own companies to operate, we would say we would not allow that 
transfer. 

Right now you have some transfers made to Greek and to Panama 
flags, and they come right into port there where the conference rate 
may be $9 a ton for grain and they are shooting it out for $6 a ton. 
You cannot find the owner. The ship changes hands five times in a 
irip across, especially the Greek companies. We have 1 company 
with 25 ships, and I believe we have as high as 100 owners. Some- 
times they change as many as five times in a voyage. It is a terrific 
operation. 

Mr. Auten. I was not thinking of that operation, but I was think- 
ing more of the situation as to presume that Peru has no law limiting 
the coastal trade to its own ships. 

Under a provision or suggestion of this type, it could first pass a 
law prohibiting foreign-flag ships to operate on its coastal trade, in 
order to obtain a transfer of one of our ships to Peru. 

I do not like to make a suggestion to them having a limited proce- 
dure that might lead them into that type of operation. 

I would suggest that no answer be given now but that the matter 
be considered. 

The CHarrmMan. Suppose we just say that you will have an oppor- 
tunity to revamp the statement, if you desire. 

Mr. Curran. I think the way we are discussing them is this: We 
have no intention of raising any questions that would prevent legiti- 
mate foreign countries from operating the way they want. We have 
closed our ports from the operation of foreign vessels between two 
American ports. We have done that. There is nothing to prevent any 
country from doing that. 

We have just raised a criteria here, a set of criteria, which we do 
not say is the way to do it, but we say that leading in that direction 
we have to look for some solution, and not just transfer them the way 
they are doing now. 

Mr. Stewart, I believe his name is, came to my office and said, “I 
want you to withdraw your objections to us transferring 62 ships 
foreign.” 

Mr. Casey. 62 ships more? 

Mr. Curran. This is sometime back. I said, “We will not withdraw 
our objections.” He said, “Well, if you will withdraw your objec- 
tions, this is what will happen. While I cannot guarantee you any 
additional American ships under the American flag, I will guarantee 
you that by withdrawing your objections on this there will be 62 
vessels that will not be laying in the boneyards.” 

That was his proposition. 

Incidentally, I might say that they were transferred. 

The CuarrmMan. We better proceed now, Mr. Curran. 

Mr. Curran. All right. 

All applications for transfer of American-flag ships to foreign 
ownership and foreign registry that meet the above requirements shall 
be approved with the further requirement that the transferred ships 
shall a prohibited, for the life of the ship, from loading and unload- 


ing cargo or passengers in United States ports. 
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The Federal Maritime Board would accord all interested parties, 
such as maritime labor, shippers, and steamship companies an oppor- 
tunity to participate in public hearings on all applications to trans- 
fer ships foreign. 

The equalization of United States ship and foreign ship construction 
and operation costs for bona fide American citizen shipowners, in 
accordance with the Nation’s maritime policy, is recognized as the 
only practical way to assure operation of United States ships. “We 
believe the congressional enactment of this policy to be in the interest, 
convenience, and necessity of the merchant marine.’ 

If there are convincing reasons for not adopting any portion of this 
suggestion, we would of course support such convincing argument. 

Discarding of United States-flag Service: Recently the Waterman 
Steamship Co. withdrew from the ocean transportation business. As 
soon as it was apparent that they were discontinuing their shipping 
operations, the Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. evidenced desires to operate 
ships into the east gulf, servicing the shippers which had previously 
been serviced by Waterman. We understand that Lykes Bros. ap- 
proached the Federal Maritime Administration for authority to 
solicit cargoes from these shippers for American ships. To have been 
permitted to do this would have assured that many of the cargoes 
would continue to be carried in American-flag ships instead of in 
foreign-flag ships. 

We know that for several weeks Lykes Bros. did not abtain per- 
mission to solicit these cargoes. This to us represents this Adminis- 
tration in its worst form. We would have expected the Federal Mari- 
time Administration and Board to insist that Lykes Bros. or some 
other American company immediately enter the service vacated by 
Waterman. It is our understanding that American companies still 
do not have permission to operate in the east gulf continent service. 
Further, we know of no action on the part of the Administration or 
the Board to insist that this service be covered by American-flag ship- 
ping lines. 

Transfer of Subsidized Lines to Foreign Operators: Last year the 
Ward Line, which is operated to Cuba and Mexico, was sold to inter- 
ests which put foreign-flag ships on the routes. This means that a 
foreign-flag company has gained all of the benefits that have been 
put into these routes through United States subsidies. During the 
entire proceedings of this transaction the Administration made no 
attempt to prevent it. We feel that the Maritime Administration 
should immediately take appropriate steps to see that these trade 
routes are serviced by American-flag ships and that the law be amended 
to prevent such sales in the future. 

Bulk Carriers: We need a new look at our so-called tramp fleet— 
a look which will assure the carriage of bulk and full shiploads of 

cargo in United States flag ships. 

The United States tramp fleet has no future as presently consti- 
tuted. The United States flag tramp is today the industrial bulk 

carrier of our Government. As these Government cargoes disappear, 
so do the privately owned bulk carriers. 

We suggest that berth operators make adequate provisions to trans- 
port bulk-type cargo. This means full shiploads of bulk cargo must 
be solicited and carried. They must develop this business so as to 
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carry a minimum of 50 percent of such cargo offering on their 
routes. This at the same time they are increasing their carriage of 
liner cargo. 

On several occasions we have advocated Government aid to tramp 
shipping. Aid which would permit the bulk carriers to compete 
with their foreign counterparts. Our first serious comments on this 
subject were contained in our May 1944 postwar program. Among 
other things, we at that time said: 

The industry, labor, and the Maritime Commission have the responsibility 
of preparing adequate plans for entry into this field. Congress has the re- 
sponsibility of passing legislation to foster American-tramp operations. 

Came 1950, the Government had not taken adequate steps to solve 
this problem. In August 1950, we urged this committee to face 
upto this problem. Among other things, we said: 

Today we have a golden opportunity to preserve a tramp fleet created by 
the war situation. However, we are throwing it away through inactivity. 
A larger volume and a larger share of our postwar foreign commerce is moving 
by tramp than before the war. There is every likelihood that the long-run 
movement of bulk cargoes from and to our shores will exceed prewar levels. 
We can carry a substantial portion of our foreign waterborne commerce only 
by the continuance of our American-flag tramp operation. 

We have 125 privately owned, active tramp vessels under the American flag. 
We have 5,000 licensed officers and seamen employed aboard these vessels. 
We have the benefit of the ship-repair work they provide and the shoreside 
business they create. We will not have this fleet next year unless parity pay- 


ments are provided to enable these operators to survive under the American 
flag. 


Failure to aid this fleet will precipitate wholesale demands for ship transfers 
in the near future * * *” 

You have seen the result of the failure to act on this problem. 
Wholesale transfers were demanded. Wholesale transfers were ap- 
proved. Our available ships for commerce and national security 
have been severely reduced. Yet we do nothing. 

Today, a large portion of our foreign commerce is being offered in 
shipload lots. ‘United States- flag ships must be in a position to com- 
pete for these cargoes. Our present so-called tramp fleet cannot com- 
pete for these cargoes. The solicitation of bulk and other shipload 
cargoes by present. liner services will provide these cargoes to United 
States ships. The solicitations and carriage of liner type “argo must, 
at the same time, be increased. This can be acc omplished by proper 
administration of the act. No new legislation is required. Action is 
past due on obtaining these cargoes. Further delay will only com- 
pound the delay. We urge immediate implementation of this pro- 
posal. 

The Crarrman. I had permission to continue during the debate. 
Evidently the debate has finished. It was for 2 hours 

Mr. Byrne. What was just had was a quorum call. 

The Crairan. Is it the pleasure of the committee to run on a while 
longer this afternoon, or is it the pleasure of the committee that we had 
better recess until tomorrow morning? 

Mr. Petry. It seems to me that we really should recess. 

The Cuamman. Well, the committee will stand in recess until to- 
morrow morning, then, at 9:45. 

Mr. Curran. Mr. Chairman, I have made a great many commit- 
ments in New York for tomorrow. First of all, I did not bring any 
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gear with me to stay. I have been here since yesterday. If there is 
no objection, I would like the opportunity to submit the remainder of 
the report for the record. 

The CuarmmMan. That is all right. We can do that. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Chairman, I might say that a lot of the rest of this 
report are matters that have been prepared over the past couple of 
months, apparently, and even before our replacement report. 

I think in diseussing this with Mr. Curran before, he was going to 
more or less skip over some of these parts unyway. 

The Cuatrman. I wanted you to have all the time you wanted, Mr. 
Curran. 

Mr. Curran. We appreciate the consideration you have given us up 
to this point. 

The Cnuatrman. Of course, we have a situation here that we cannot 
control. 

The balance of your statement will be made a part of the record at 
this point. 

(Document referred to follows :) 


CITIZEN CREWS 


“SecTION 101. It is necessary * * * that the United States shall have a mer- 
chant marine (d) composed of the best equipped, safest, and most suitable types 
of vessels, constructed in the United States and manned with a trained and 
efficient personnel. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States 
to foster the development and encourage the maintenance of such a merchant 
marine.” 

The efficiency, economics, and defense requirements dictate that the most 
suitable types of ships should be operated by private citizens. Trained and 
efficient merchant seamen are required to man this fleet during peacetime or 
in an emergency. This personnel must be constantly trained to meet the needs 
of the industry. 


MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


The Hoover Commission has reported in effect the necessity for curtailment 
of transportation by Military Sea Transportation Service in all situations 
where private shipping can render appropriate services. This problem is high 
on the list of those items where appropriate action is needed in the interest 
of promoting a strong merchant marine. The Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions are sound, should be pursued vigorously, and include (a) elimination of 
MSTS participation (except for military security reasons) in cargo-carrying 
services which private companies can render, ()) the reduction by MSTS of 
arbitrarily labeled nonsusceptible freight, (c) the matter of MSTS providing 
ship operators with reasonable “lead time” and firmer space commitments, (d) 
reexamination of MSTS regulations imposing restrictions on port time for cargo, 
and (¢) arrangements for controlling port congestion at the warehouse and 
factory rather than by port time restrictions. The continued operation of these 
ships by MSTS is actually in direct violation of the merchant marine policy as 
stated in section 101 of the act. 


DISCHARGE OF SEAMEN IN FOREIGN PORTS 


In 1949, United States seamen were discharged in foreign ports and sent home 
from 4 ships operated by the Sieling & Jarvis Co. United States seamen were 
replaced with foreign seamen and the vessels continued to operate in com- 
pliance with our laws. Our present lew requires that a certain percentage of 
the crew shall be United States citizens on sailing from a United States port. 
American seamen may be discharged from United States ships in foreign ports. 
This can be done for the purpose of manning the ship with foreign seamen at 
reduced wages and conditions. This law needs amending to prevent such acts 
in the future. 
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MARITIME TRAINING 


We believe that merchant seamen should constantly strive to improve their 
ability. This is a condition on which labor and management have historically 
agreed. Too, we belive in a training program designed to meet the needs of the 
industry. 

A committee should be established to advise the Administration on training 
to meet the needs of the industry. We have consistently advocated the estab- 
lishment of such a committee consisting of representatives of Government, labor, 
and management. 

The Maritime Administration will not operate a training program to meet 
the needs of the industry unless required to do so by the Congress. This is 
clear from the 17 years of past failure to do so. 

We propose that the Congress amend the present act by establishing a 
tripartite committee to assure that future training will meet the needs of the 
industry. 

Merchant seamen, who are now graduated from Kings Point, are required to 
enter the Naval Reserve. We believe this to be an improper orientation. The 
time is long past due when a voluntary merchant marine reserve should be 
established. With its establishment, ratings of the merchant marine should 
replace those of the military. 

We propose that Congress amend the present law to carry out this basic 
principle of maintaining a merchant marine for national security. 


CONSTRUCTION DIFFERENTIALS AND DEFENSE FEATURES 


In the past much criticism has been leveled at those responsible for the 
administration of the Merchant Marine Act, 1986. Such criticism has done 
major harm to our merchant marine. If the act and the merchant marine are 
to survive much of the justifiable criticism of misadministration must be cur- 
tailed by proper administration. 

Considerable criticism has been made of the manner in which the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Federal Maritime Board have handled the question of mili- 
tary requirements. So that such criticism may not in the future be valid, we 
suggest that the last sentence of section 501 (b) be amended to read as follows: 

“The Secretary of Defense shall notify the Board in writing of any changes 
or modifications he desires made in the plans or specifications of any proposed 
ship as subinitted. The Secretary of Defense and the Board shall jointly 
agree, in writing, 4s to any changes or modifications which have been made 
in the plans or specifications of any proposed ship. Where changes are made 
at the request of the Secretary of Defense, such changes shall be known as 
‘national-defense features.’ ” 

The suggestion is frequently raised that the Navy pay for all defense features. 
We have discussed this question with several representatives of the Navy, both 
civilian and military. 1t is the unanimous (off the record) opinion that when 
the Navy is required to pick up this check, merchant ships will no longer be 
required to have national-defense features. Since we have offered suggestions 
caleulated to eliminate the criticism of this question, we do not feel that the 
Navy should be requested to pay for these features. 


DETERMINATION OF DIFFERENTIALS 


Construction-differential controversies continue to plague the industry. Estab- 
lished rules governing the calculation of these differentials would do much to 
alleviate such controversy. We propose that a new paragraph be added to the 
end of section 502 (b) to read as follows: 

“The Board shall, after holding public hearings, determine what the con- 
struction differential is on a proposed ship to be constructed in a United 
States shipyard and an appropriate foreign shipyard. The Board sball, by 
way of appropriate witnesses or documents, develop insofar as is practicable, 
cost data of a factual analytical or assumptive nature, calculated to give a 
reasonable background for the determination of such a construction differential, 
as follows: 

“1. Such data on ships built in foreign shipyards shall, whenever practicable 
to do so, be composed of the following: 

“(a) Actual costs of such ships; 


*(b) Material, machinery, overhead and planning and design costs of 
such ships; 
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“(c) Rates of pay of workers employed in construction of such ships, 
whether employed directly by the yard of through subcontractors; 
“(d) Productivity of workers by category—and employment per vessel. 
“2. Actual bids on cost of construction of United States ships in foreign yards, 
where practicable. f 
“All construction-differential contracts shall be drawn and executed in such 


manner and under such conditions as to make them final and binding on company 
and Government alike.” 


SPECIAL RESERVE FUNDS 


Much controversy has taken place concerning deposits in the special reserve 
fund by companies receiving operating-differential funds. It appears to us 
that the more money a company has set aside to build ships, the more likely 
that the ships will be built. We therefore believe that every encouragement 
should be given companies to make deposits in this fund up to 100 percent of 
the estimated replacement cost of its ships. Further, we believe that companies 
should be required to deposit a minimum of 25 percent of the estimated replace- 
ment value of its ships whenever it earns sufficient money to do so. 


FINANCING NEW CONSTRUCTION 


We believe that the Congress should implement new ship construction in 
accordance with title V of the act, except where a company prefers financing 
under title XT. 

When the act was first being considered, considerable effort was expended in 
an attempt to provide for private financing. The framers of the act reluctantly 
wrote Government financing into it. They reasoned correctly that if the com- 
panies were to be privately owned, private financing should be had. However, 
they were convinced that private financing as such could not be obtained. They 
considered guaranteeing loans of financial institutions and rejected this approach. 
They reasoned that loans made by lending institutions on Government guaranty 
was not private financing, but Government financing with the lending agency 
acting as an interest collector without risk. 

They further reasoned that service fees of the leading institutions would vary 
and, in most instances, exceed the interest rate charged by the Government 
under direct financing. This of course would result in greater ship cost to the 
shipowner and decrease the recapture possibilities. 

Last year, Senator Magnuson made a suggestion on obtaining private financing 
which has real merit. His suggestion was made in connection with his opposition 
to the Government assuming the risks under the Mortgage Insurance Act, with- 
out receiving the interest which those risks should yield. Basically, his sugges- 
tion was that the Government continue to finance and charge a 314 percent 
interest rate, and then sell merchant marine bonds on the open market. This 


would develop private financing of ship construction if there is, in fact, a market 
for such. 


CONSTRUCTION SUBSIDY APPLICANTS 


Several companies have in the past evinced interest in building ships for 
United States flag operation. Misadministration of the act prevented them from 
so doing. 

In one instance, an American-owned foreign flag company applied for a 
construction subsidy. This would have placed several ships under United States 
flag. This company’s application was pigeonholed at Maritime. Nothing was 
done on it—not even extending the courtesy of sending them a letter rejecting 
their application. After the lapse of a year, this foreign flag United States 
company withdrew its application. 

Another instance involved the building of modern high speed tankers. Mari- 
time would not at that time put into its budget a request for money for the 
Government’s share of these tankers. Result, the tankers were and are being 
built abroad. 

Tanker utilization by nonpetroleum industry operators is a highly comoveti- 
tive proposition. The tankers must be employed in foreign or domestic service 
as cargo offers. To date, the Maritime Administration has consistently avoided 
working out a practical formula which an operating company can relate to their 
rates when the tanker is moved from foreign to domestic trades or vice versa. 
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TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 


Section 510 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, provides under 
subsection (d) a formula for determining allowances for obsolete vessels includ- 
ing (1) scrap values in American and foreign markets, (2) depreciated values 
based on a 20-year life, and (3) market values for operation in the world trade 
or in foreign or domestic trade of the United States. 

A recent ruling of the General Accounting Office makes clear that world market 
values may be accepted by the Federal Maritime Board after consideration of 
other factors as specified in the act. It is believed imperative that this exercise 
of judgment and an allowance of world market value be effectuated in trade-in 
older vessels under the replacement program. Justification for this action is 
based on the fact that foreign purchasers of ships under the Ship Sales Act 
of 1946 may do so, and that American shipowners would otherwise be placed 
in an unfair competitive position. The exercise of this judgment in allowance 
on traded-in vessels would facilitate replacement, is just and equitable, and 
would foster a stronger American merchant marine. 

A policy position by the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee will 
strengthen the hands of the Board in acting on this proposal. 


OPERATING CONTRACT PERIOD 


Section 603 (a) of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, allows the 
Federal Maritime Board to enter into operating subsidy contracts for a period 
not to exceed 20 years. The magnitude of the replacement program now facing 
the subsidized lines and the imminence of the block obsolescence period with the 
attendant high capital costs and increased amortization burdens, make it im- 
perative that this ship operators be assured of either a 20-year operating subsidy 
contract for the full 20-year life of each ship, or that a mutually agreed 
upon common termination date be provided under the terms of a 20-year contract 
applicable to all vessels or services covered by the contract. 

It does not appear feasible that shorter term contracts will suffice to achieve 
the desired ends in the ship replacement program. This is a matter for admin- 
istrative determination under existing law, but a clear policy position by the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee appears necessary to assure the 
executive branch of government in this matter. 


RECAPTURE 


Section 606 (5) of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 should be amended to 
provide that the 10-year recapture period shall not be cut short by the termi- 
nation of subsidy contracts where subsidized operators execute new contracts in 
connection with accelerated ship replacement. 

The present draft bill should be modified to include “concurrent” operating- 
differentials subsidy agreements. This modification applies to the present 
language dealing with the end of any 10-year periods during which subsidy has 
been paid under any existing “contract or consecutive contracts.” Concurrent 
contracts should not be excluded from application under the new legislation. 


TAX DEFERMENTS ON CERTAIN EARNINGS 


Section 511 of the Merchant Marine Act provides a construction fund to be 
composed of deposits of proceeds from sales of vessels, indemnities on account 
of losses of vessels, earnings from the operation of vessels, and receipts in the 
form of interest or otherwise. Certain tax benefits accrue to such deposits in 
the case of sale, or actual or constructive loss of a vessel if the taxpayer makes: 
deposits in equal amounts of such proceeds in the fund. 

Under section 511, tax benefits do not apply to proceeds out of earnings from 
operations of vessels. Such tax benefits do accrue to deposits of earnings by 
lines holding operation-differential subsidy where such funds are deposited in 
the capital reserve funds. These tax deferments are incentives to reinvest capi- 
tal in new ships. There appears to be no clear or justifiable reason, particularly 
in terms of today’s ship replacement problems, why this distinction should be 
made. Legislation to correct this difference is necessary in the interest of a 
strong American merchant marine. 
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REVOLVING FUND 


Section 206 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, authorizes a 
revolving fund to be maintained as a construction fund available for expendi- 
tures by the Maritime Administration in carrying out the provisions of the act. 
This fund should be reactivated. Provision is made for deposits into such 
fund and disbursements from it for purposes for which the use of such funds is 
applicable under the act. Appropriations by Congress to replenish such fund 
are also authorized. 

This fund has been inactive for sometime. As block obsolescene of the Amer- 
ican marchant marine approaches with its attendant acceleration of new ship 
construction, the funds required of Government for providing construction-dif- 
ferential subsidy and national-defense features of new construction will require 
outlays of money which would be in reserve if the revolving fund had been 
maintained. Funds from sales of ships, profits from general agency opera- 
tion, funds from charter operations, on reserve fleet vessels, moneys from 
surplus sales and disposal, etc., all provide a means of meeting the Government's 
obligations in any program for ship replacement. 

Such a proposal would avoid annual appropriations by the Congress (except as 
supplementary funds to augment these reserves are necessary), would, to a 
considerable degree, place the Maritime Administration on a_ self-financing 
basis and make a ready source of funds immediately available to meet con- 
tinuing and recurring types of obligations in ship construction. Had the revolv- 
ing fund remained active through the end of the Ship Sales Act of 1946, which 
terminated January 15, 1951, this fund would now represent a comfortable source 
of moneys to finance the Government's share in the ship replacement program. 
Obviously, these funds served the purpose of either meeting other obligations of 
Government, or in reducing budgetary requirements. However, they were never- 
theless lost to the merchant marine program during a period when the full impact 
of future ship replacement programs was not fully realized. 


CARGO-HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Section 212 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, omits one of the 
very essential and basic needs of the American merchant marine—provision for 
research and experimentation in cargo-handling equipment and facilities at 
ports and aboard ship. Modern maritime competition makes it essential that 
this area of study and planning keep pace with the demands of the times. Much 
of our cargo-handling equipment and port facilities are archaic. Even the 
exigencies of World War II did not sufficiently advance maritime development in 
this field. 

Our Government research and planning program should include the possibil- 
ities of developing (@) new and improved ship's gear and tackle methods, ()) 
the so-called roll-on and roll-off methods of shipment, (¢) supercontainer ship- 
ments including the autotrailer method, (d) new and improved shoreside cargo- 
handling equipment, (e) new and advanced pier construction to facilitate speed- 
ier transfer of cargo with ready access to all feeder transportation services, and 
(f) direct and cooperative programing between all port authorities and the 
United States Government. 


OVERHEAD EXPENSES 


Frequently one hears queries as to why overhead expenses of subsidized com- 
panies are in excess of those for nonsubsidized companies. On several occasions 
we have urged that the Maritime Administration make a study of this problem. 
In discussing the problem with some of the companies, we have gained the im- 
pression that the overhead differentials exist primarily because of regulations 
imposed upon the subsidized lines for the maintenance of records which are 
not applicable to unsubsidized lines operations. Whatever the reasons, we think 
it is time for the development of the facts. A result of such a study could be the 
reduction of costs to the subsidized lines. 


SHIPBOARD RECREATION 


Recreation facilities for merchant seamen aboard American ships are woefully 
inadequate. The recreation program for merchant seamen aboard ships of almost 
every major maritime nation is far superior to that aboard American ships. 
Government, labor, and management sponsor and pay for the recreation facilities 
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and programs on the foreign ships. Time is long past due when Government, 
labor, and management should begin to give serious consideration to improving 
the recreational facilities for American merchant seamen on their ships. 


LOGGING OF SEAMEN 





Present Federal laws concerning the logging of merchant seamen are archaic. 
They have the effect of reducing seamen on board ship to the level of indentured 
servants. The time is long passed when this provision of law should be amended 
to bring the employer-employee relationship in line with those in shoreside in- 
dustries. As the law now stands, the master of a vassel has the power to im- 
prison and/or fine a seaman for almost every minor infraction of discipline or 
unsatisfactory performance of work. 

The master’s responsibility for the welfare and safety of the vessel and the 
crew necessitates that he have full control over all personnel aboard. We are 
not suggesting that an amendment be adopted which would in any way detract 
from the master’s final authority on all matters concerned with the operation of 
a vessel. Today, a master has the power to log and fine a seaman for poor work 
performance. If a bedroom steward on board a passenger vessel should neglect 
to change a sheet properly, he may find himself logged and a portion of his earned 
wages forfeited for this mistake. In no other private industry in America does 
management have this sort of penal authority over its employees. Ordinarily 
in shoreside industries, if an employee’s work is unsatisfactory, management 
power is limited to instructing him and improving his work, demoting, or 
firing him. There is no reason why the same limitation should not be placed on 
shipping companies. If a seaman’s work is below standards, he should be taught 
how to improve it, reduced to a lower rating, or discharged. 

The cruel indignity which the law vests in the employer to log seamen and 
deduct fines from their accrued wages earned prior to the imposition of the fine 
must be stopped. The continued existence of this condition in maritime em- 
ployment is unconventional in this day and age. We urge that it be brought 
up to date. 

MUTINY STATUTES 





Our mutiny statutes are also archaic. These laws were designed to prevent 
organized action against the master of a vessel on the high seas. Court rulings 
on the statutes have shown that, as written, they interfere with collective bar- 
gaining activities and the National Labor Relations Act. 

In the case, Southern Steamship Company v. National Labor Relations Board 
and National Maritime Union of America (316 U. 8S. 31), the Supreme Court 
ina 5 to 4 ruling held that while a vessel was in a United States port, a strike of 
the crew of the vessel in protest against the unfair labor practice of the employer, 
in violation of the National Labor Relations Act, violated the mutiny statutes. 
In ruling as it did, the majority of the Supreme Court reversed the decision of 
the circuit court of appeals which had upheld the right of the crew to strike. 
The strike itself had been provoked entirely by the company which, following 
an election conducted by the National Labor Relations Board, had repeatedly 
over a long period of time refused to bargain collectively with the union. Fur- 
ther, the circuit court of appeals emphasized that the strike occurred while the 
vessel was moored in a safe port and the necessity for absolute authority by the 
master was therefore absent. Even the majority of the Supreme Court, which 
reversed the holding of the circuit court, acknowledged that the theory on which 
the circuit court’s decision was based was regarded with favor by a number 
of courts and commentators and that it conformed to the changed conceptions 
of freedom of workers on land or sea to organize, bargain, and engage in con- 
certed activities to enforce their just demands. The mutiny laws need to be 
amended to bring them into conformity with modern times. 


MARITIME HIRING HALL 


The bona fide maritime hiring hall is recognized by maritime management and 
labor as a major instrument of stability for our industry. 

The Taft-Hartley law has disrupted the desirable features of the maritime 
hiring hall. This we thoroughly discussed in the text of our statement. 

The House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee can make a great con- 
tribution to the industry by spearheading a drive to convince the members of the 
House Educaion and Labor Committee and the House of Representatives to 
legalize the bona fide hiring hall by amending the Taft-Hartley law. 
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TAFT-HARTLEY INJUNCTION 


The injunction and so-called cooling off period in the Taft-Hartley law results 
in the stalling of negotiations. The House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee should recommend the amendment of the law to provide the elimina- 
tion of the injunction for the maritime industry. This would stimulate good- 


faith bargaining which is necessary for the solution of the collective-bargaining 
issues. 


MERCHANT MARINE HOSPITALS 


Since the war there has been a general budgetary attrition which has resulted 
in lowering the standards of medical and hospital care for merchant seamen, 
and preventing the institution of improvements to the program which have long 
been needed. Some of the serious deficiencies in the present health program for 
merchant seamen are: 

1. Loss of needed beds and services of some of the closed hospitals. 

2. Quality of food and hours of feeding. 

3. Administration which compels seamen to wait long hours before being 
admitted to hospitals or receiving outpatient care. 

4. Adequate dental care. 

5. Adequate eye care. 

6. Preventive care for tuberculosis, etc. 

7. Rehabilitation program. 

8. Improvement in the quality of food served, and the manner in which 
it is served. 

While the legislative responsibility for this program is in the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, the effect of the program on merchant seamen 
is one that cuts across the lines of the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee. This problem is currently being considered by the pertinent legis- 
lative committees and appropriation committees. It is hoped that the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee will give aid to the fight that is being 
waged for improvement of the marine hospitals. 


VOTING RIGHTS FOR SEAMEN 


Practically all of the States have absentee voting rights. However, the man- 
ner in which these absentee voting rights can be exercised make it almost im- 
possible for merchant seamen to vote. This fact was recognized by Congress 
during the war, and is still recognized by Congress for members of the Armed 
Forees overseas. We believe that merchant seamen should be given a realistic 
right to vote. This can be done by basic amendment to our voting laws. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


National standards are required to replace the present hodgepodge of State 
laws covering seamen. Labor and management are agreed on this basic need. 

State unemployment compensation for merchant seamen was enacted by Con- 
gress in 1946. House Report No. 2526, 79th Congress, 2d session, which ac- 
companied H. R. 7073, stated in part: 

“Congress could have created an unemployment compensation system for the 
maritime workers and excluded from State jurisdiction the workers who were 
covered by such system. The fact that the Congress has, as a matter of policy, 
decided not to do so does not preclude making another choice if the necessity 
arises at some future time * * *.” 
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affect this uniformity. 
against by certain State laws. 
opposed such discrimination in the following words: 
* The Congress has long been concerned with the duty of fostering and 
protecting the instrumentalities of foreign and interstate commerce. It 
by many enactments, specifically encouraged, if not made possible, the mainte- 
nance of an adequate merchant marine. 
only by laws intended to encourage and enable employers to engage in the trade 
but also by provisions for the protection for seamen. 
to a long-time arrangement the committee believes that the Congress should be 
concerned to see to it that the peculiarities of the seamen’s trade do not result in 
unwarranted discriminations against them.” 

The House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee’s study of seamen’s 
unemployment compensation led to the coverage by Congress. 
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Merchant seamen’s unemployment is seriously aggravated by the lack of uni- 
formity of State laws, regulations, and administration. 
illustrate the lack of uniformity of State provisions: 


The following tables 


Vain points of State unemployment insurance laws 


Yearly earnings necessary to qualify 


30 times weekly benefit amount 
30 times weekly benefit amount, at least $156 


in 1 quarter year. 
$500 


17 weeks employment at $15 or more 
20 weeks employment at average of $15 
30 times weekly benefit amount, at least $120 


in 1 quarter year. 


$200 (wages must be earned in 2 quarter years) 


$600 
$400 


30 times weekly benefit amount or 114 times | 


period 


| 1 week. 
None___- 


1 week 
do 
do 

..do 


do 
do 
do 
..do 


high-quarter wages, whichever is less, but 


not less than $300. 







fit amount has _ been 
earned. 


do 


"ntil employed 4 weeks at 


wages 
benefit. 


equal to weekly 


ntil 4 times weekly benefit 


amount has been earned. 
weeks 


Tntil 8 times weekly benefit 


amount has been earned. 
24 weeks! and benefits 
are reduced. 

weeks, plus week of quit- 
ting. 

5 weeks 


1 


Quitting without good cause 


Tntil 10 times weekly bene- 


ah 


1 





1 Depending on circumstances of each case, as determined by administrator. 


Length of disqualification for main causes 


Discharge for misconduct 


Tntil 10 times weekly bene- | 


fit amount has been 
earned. 


10 weeks ! 


Tntil employed 4 weeks at 


wages 
benefit. 
weeks after week of dis- 
charge. 


equal to weekly 


7 weeks 


Intil 8 times weekly benefit 


amount has been earned. 
24 weeks! and _ benefits 
are reduced. 

weeks after week of dis- 
charge. 

5 weeks ! 


All American seamen aboard our ships have the same wages and working con- 
Too, these ships also call at the same domestic and foreign ports. 
operation of the ships by companies with offices in the various States does not 
It is clear, therefore, that seamen are being discriminated 
The Congress, in the heretofore mentioned report, 


Waiting 


| Maximum 

Weekly | number of 

benefits | weeks. pay- 

able 

$5-$25 | 20 
6— 38 | 26 
7- 25 | 26 
10— 30 26 
- 10— 36 26 
‘ 10— 30 26 
: 7- 20 24 
--- 10-30] 26 
15- 25 26 
a 10— 30 26 


In New Jersey if unemployment continues for three weeks after waiting period, benefits will be 
paid retroactively for the waiting period. 


Refusal of suitable work 


Until 10 times weekly bene- 
fit amount has been 
earned, 

Do. 

1-4 weeks! plus week of 
refusal and benefits may 
be reduced. 


3 weeks after week of 
refusal. 
Duration of unemploy- 
ment. 

Do. 
1-12 weeks! and benefits 
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4 weeks, plus 
refusal. 
1-4 weeks.! 


week of 


In some States, the week of leaving work is included as 1 of the weeks of disqualification in this 
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may desire to report to the Ways and Means Committee on the need of national 
standards. Our future action on this question will be guided by the actions of 
this committee in this respect. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF MERCHANT MARINE COMMITTEES 


The Congress should secure a change of its own activities to assure that when 
a committee of the Congress responsible in the area of substantive or program 
legislation acts within its prerogatives, in passing legislation affecting the 
American merchant marine, such legislation is not impaired by limiting appropri- 
ation riders. Ship operators must have the assurance that, When programs are 
authorized, appropriations to effectuate such authorization will be appropriately 
forthcoming. We would suggest that the chairman of the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee appear before the Appropriations Committee, 
and seek funds to implement the legislative program. This should be done to 
hack up the Administration’s request where adequate, or to seek implementation 
where inadequate. 


ATOMIC-POWERED PROPULSION 


The responsibility for experimentation of nuclear propulsion in merchant ships 
is and should be that of the maritime agency of Government. The chairman’s 
proposal for the development of atomic power put to peacetime use in a merchant 
ship is commendable and should receive general support. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Public relations in the maritime industry are practically nonexistent. Not 
only is the American public not informed, but even Members of Congress are not 
given the facts about the industry. This breach in communications results in 
the black mythology which blankets our colorful and essential industry. The 
Maritime Administration has never carried out its responsibility in this field. 

We are not public relations experts. However, we feel that we can suggest 
a homeplate for the pitch. Labor, management, members of the congressional 
committees interested in the merchant marine, and the Maritime Administra- 
tion should contribute their ideas on this problem. To begin with, all of us must 
remember that we are striving to sell the entire merchant marine to the public. 
This overall concept must submerge the narrow approach of individual com- 
panies or even the separation into such industry segments as dry cargo and 
passenger, tanker, foreign trade, domestic trade, ete. 

The approach we need is that used by the citrus-fruit growers in California. 
Their general advertisements sell the idea of the benefits derived from citrus 
fruits grown in California. Then the local distributors attempt to induce the 
public to purchase the specific brands each particular firm is selling. 

The basic public relations program should impart factual information needed 
to bring out positive thinking that: 

1. An adequate and stable United States-flag merchant marine is needed 
in peace and war. 

2. It is essential for the Government to share in the cost of achieving 
and maintaining an adequate merchant marine. Moreover, the Government 
investment reaps a satisfactory return to the Government and the pubtie. 

3. American shippers should favor American-flag ships just as foreign 
shippers favor ships flying their respective flags. 

4. Attract high caliber shoreside and seagoing personnel to run the ship- 
ping business and operate our ships. 

5. Stimulate all maritime personnel, from company president to the entry 
rating sailing his first ship, to take pride in the industry. 

We are certain that if we accomplished the above-mentioned objectives, the 
public relations program would have paid for itself many times over. This can 
be done only by the joint efforts of labor, management, and Government. 


LABOR-MAN AGEMENT COOPERATION 


We are convinced that the problems of our industry can be solved. This 
cannot be done by Government interference. It can only be achieved through 
cooperative effort of Government, labor, and management. Many of you are 
familiar with the excellent results of the Labor-Management Maritime Com- 
mittee. For those of you who are not familiar with the committee, its state- 
ment of policy will be helpful to you. 
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POLICY STATEMENT 
(Adopted June 1, 1950) 


Maritime labor and management join in the establishment of a joint com- 
inittee, to be known as: Labor-Management Maritime Committee. 

The aim of this committee is to gather and disseminate facts to aid the 
American public and American Government in charting a wise maritime policy. 

Once again, the American merchant marine faces difficult times. Worldwide 
trade barriers, noncompensatory freight rates, and overtonnaging of the seas 
by low-cost vessels are forcing layup of United States-flag vessels. New rec- 
ords are being set for unemployment amongst seamen, shipyard and allied 
workers. 

Despite the costly experience of two wars, there is renewed criticism of the 
constructive programs established in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. Efforts 
are being made to spread the philosophy that our Nation can rely on foreign- 
flag fleets, shipyards and personnel. 

Some of the criticism flows from misinformation; some from lack of infor- 
mation; and some from foreign-flag lobbies. Regardless of the cause or justifi- 
cation, the American merchant marine, and with it our national defense and 
economy, suffers. Maritime labor and management believe that this criticism 
can be met only by carefully documented facts. 

The public interest requires a continuing and constructive maritime policy. 
Such a policy can be formulated by the legislative and executive branches of 
our Government, only on the basis of facts. 

The committee, will, therefore, undertake continuing studies objective and 
analytical in nature, of the problems of the maritime industry. These studies 
will cover unemployment, the economics, comparative operating and construc- 
tion costs of American and foreign flag vessels, freight trends, their impact on 
the American merchant marine, and worldwide maritime subsidization and 
their many facets. 

You will note that the Labor-Management Maritime Committee does not 
deal with collective bargaining issues. The committee has, however, actively 
worked on many other major maritime problems which affect the industry. 
This includes many of the problems we have outlined herein. For example, 
the last meeting of the committee decided to work for greater safety aboard 
ship. Our joint safety program is not yet underway. However, we have 
every reason to believe that Government, labor, and management will be able 
to greatly reduce the hazards to seamen through this program. While we did 
not approach this project with the dollar sign in mind, we feel confident that 
it will result in monetary benefits and savings to the seamen, shipowners, and 
the taxpayer. 

To us there is a great intangible gain which has resulted from working with 
management on some of the problems which affect the industry. We can under- 
stand why management does many things, that were formerly unclear to us. 
In other words we exchange ideas, opinions and facts looking to a solution of 
common problems. Naturally we have grown to have a better understanding 
of many management problems, just as they have of labor’s problems. The 
frankness of both parties and their open uninhibited exchange of ideas will, 
if continued, prove to be a great force for strengthening and stabilizing our 
industry. No substitute can be found for this type of effort. 





CONCLUSION 


We realize that the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee has 
already rendered favorable reports on some of the above-listed matters. How- 
ever, the committee should exert every effort toward selling the positive program 
to the other Members of Congress. Also, the committee should keep a close 
watch on the activities and policies of the Maritime Administration, the State 
Department, the General Services Administration, and other Government agen- 
cies responsible for administering laws designed to achieve and maintain a 
strong American merchant marine. 


The Cuarrman. Are there any questions from the members of the 
committee on what has already been presented ¢ 

Mr. Curran. I might say, Mr. Chairman, our people are available 
to members of the committee at any time that they would like clari- 
fication or discussion on any of the remaining parts of the statement. 
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The Carman. Thank you. There was one question I wanted to 
ask you about, this application to solicit freight in the withdrawal 
of Waterman. 

As I understand, some new company has taken over Waterman, but 
from your statement here it appears that even that new company 
will not operate in all of Waterman’s area. 

Mr. Curran. They are only taking it over for coastwise operation. 
The McLean interest is for coastwise operation. Their Gulf-European 
operation is not being touched. 

The Cuairman. All of that is being discontinued ? 

Mr. Curran. That is right. 

The Cuatrrman. And the Maritime Administration—— 

Mr. Curran (interrupting). Is standing with one foot in the mud. 

The CuHarrMan (continuing. Have not done anything yet! 

Mr. Curran. No, they have not done anything. 

The Cuairman. Well, I think your criticism is well taken. We will 
write a letter to the Maritime Administration and ask them why they 
do not do something about this. Then we will put that into the 
record. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Chairman, the last time we talked to Mr. Curran, 
he mentioned some obsolete statutes pertaining to shipping. 

Mr. Curran. Yes. 

Mr. Casry. One of them was the mention of the Mutiny Statutes on 
page 32. 

Subsequent to the meeting with Mr. Curran, I had a member of the 
staff look at the statutes and see if there were provisions which are 
obsolete. 

I would like to read into the record a couple of provisions to show 
that some really should be taken off the books. 

Section 666-7. Provides that vessels shall be equiped with sufficient 
quantities of lime or lemon juice sugar and vinegar to provide each 
seaman at a daily rate of one-half ounce per day to prevent scurvy. 

Section 668 requires master to keep on board proper weights and 
measures to determine in front of witnesses that he is distributing 
the proper quantities of food. 

Section 669 provides that on every foreign voyage exceeding 14 
days 1 suit of long underwear will be provided for each seaman. 

Mr. Curran. They do not provide the underwear. They have not 
provided it for years, years, years and years. 

-Mr. Asutey. That does not make it obsolete. 

Mr. Curran. No, but they owe us a lot of suits of underwear. 

You raise the question of lime and lemon juice being left on the 
ships now. There is plenty on there and you have refriget ration 
today. In those days, you did not have refrigeration. You carried 
dried fish and catgut. 

Mr. Cuase. Was that to prevent rickets ? 

Mr. Curran. Scurvy. We used it a lot to flavor the slum gullion 
and sow belly. 

Mr. Tumutry. Do you not believe in the amount of rum that was 
used ? 

Mr. Curran. They diluted the rum down to where it was nothing 
but water. The skipper used to keep the keg of water here [indicat- 
ing] and the keg of rum here [indicating] and he put a drop of rum 
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into the keg of water. The water was for you and the rum was for 
him. 

Mr. Casry. I have two other provisions I would like to mention. 

Section 713 provides a scale of provisions to be allowed and served 
out to the crew during the voyage, to wit: Water must be supplied 
at a rate of 5 quarts a “di ay ; molasses one-half pint on Sunday, Tues- 
day and Thursday; butter 2 ounces a day; pickles, one-quarter pint 
on Monday, Wednesday and Friday; potatoes, 1 pound a day; one- 
half pound of flour on Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday; with provi- 
sion for substitution so the seamen may get such things as 2 ounces of 
tpioca instead of 6 ounces of rice, one-eighth once of tea for three- 
quarters ounce of coffee, etc. 

Section 375 provides that the Commandant of the Coast Guard 
shall este ablish regulations to prohibit unnecessary whistling. 

The Cuamman. I really, on behalf of the committee, want to thank 
you for your splendid appearance here, and your splendid report and 
testimony. We regret very much that we do not have the opportunity 
to let you give us more time. 

Should anything come to your attention further in the hearings 
that you think should be brougt to our attention, I wish you would 
send us a memorandum on it. 

There has been a lot of criticism about the management of the op- 
eration, the lack of efficiency in the management of subsidized lines. I 
do not think you touched on that in here, did you? 

Mr. Curran. No. 

The Cuarmman. It has been charged, and I want to see something 
from labor to substantiate the charge. That is what I want. 

Mr. Curran. Who do they charge? Did they charge labor with 
inefficiency ? 

The Cuatrman. No. It probably was not yours. But there was a 
witness yesterday for labor that said that management is not efficient. 
If you have such observations, or thing so, and from some things that 
they said I think management could be creatly improved, from some 
of the testimony that they presented, I wish it would be presented. 
If you have some examples where management is drawing the subsidy 
and due to their inefficiency their subsidy is large, I wish you would 
please send a memorandum in on it. 

Mr. Curran. We would be happy to. We do not have any material 
on that at present, but if we do get it, we will. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Curran, in the interest of this overall problem, 
I have asked this of other witnesses, this question, too, would you 
be willing to come back at some convenient time to sit down with the 
tops of all industry, labor and management, and further discuss these 
problems? 

Mr. Curran. By all means,sir. I would be happy to. 

The Crairman. Thank you,sir. Thope to see you again. 

Mr. Curran. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 4:26 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 9:45 a.m., Thursday, July 14, 1955.) 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS OF THE AMERICAN 
MERCHANT MARINE 


THURSDAY, JULY 14, 1955 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 219, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, chairman, presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

Is Captain May present ! 

Is Captain Bishop present ? 

As I understand, you gentlemen desire to appear jointly. 

Mr. Bisnor. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


STATEMENTS OF CAPT C. F. MAY, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT, AND 
CAPT. JOHN M. BISHOP, SECRETARY-TREASURER, INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION OF MASTERS, MATES, AND PILOTS 


Mr. BisHorp. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is John M. Bishop. I have held a master’s license for the past 
10 or 12 years, and previous to that I had a mate’s license with pilot’s 
endorsements. 

For the past 12 or 14 years I have been associated with the masters, 
mates, and pilots in various capacities on a local and national and in- 
ternational basis, dealing with the labor relations and public relations 
of that organization. For the past 5 years, I have been very close and 
assisted in negotiations on the east coast and gulf offshore contracts, 
inland, Great Lakes and railroads. 

I have with me the first vice president of the organization, my col- 
league, Captain May, who is responsible for the negotiations on the 
entire west coast and Alaskan trades. Captain May is fully qualified, 
able, and ready to answer any questions pertinent to that particular 
area, and I feel quite confident that Iam capable and ready to answer 
your questions with regard to the east coast, gulf, inland, Great 
Lakes, and railroads. 

We have a very short statement dealing with our position. I would 
like to present it. If the occasion arises, Mr. Chairman, please feel 
free to stop and ask any questions pertinent to the statement. 

The Cuairman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Bisnop. The International Organization of Masters, Mates, and 
Pilots was founded in 1887. The general purpose of the organization 
includes the protection and furtherance of the rights of the members 
as regards working rules, working conditions and wages and the 
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advocacy of laws regulating the manning of vessels and the building 
up of an American merchant marine of American citizens. 

At present the organization consists of approximately 10,000 licensed 
dleck officers in the category of masters, mates, and pilots. Labor con- 
tracts are in effect with offshore, coast wise, Great Lakes, inland waters, 
rivers, and railroad operations, negotiated ona voluntary basis between 
representatives of this organization and the operators. 

The printed document “known as the Alternate Staff Proposal has 
been carefully analyzed and the position of this organization must 
necessarily be determined as a position in opposition ‘to the proposed 
Maritime Labor Stabilization Act, 1955. 

Fundamentally, we are opposed to the staff proposal on the basis 
that the Congress of the United States cannot legislate good faith 
which is the basis of not only labor relations but of the success or failure 
of any business dealings. This brief does not deal with the statistical 

tables which are already reflected in the record of this hearing. You 
will find that during the past century many, many studies on this 
subject have already ‘been made and records are on file in the National 
Archives, Congressional Library and in the Maritime Administration. 

The CHarrMan. Does this include remarks pertaining to the second 
draft ? 

Mr. BrisHor. That is right. This is based on the staff proposal, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All ri ight. 

Mr. Biswor. A careful study of the operation of the past Boards, 
established for the declared purpose of the staff’s proposal, will indi- 
cate that the number of disputes coupled with the general turmoil in 
the industry sharply increased during those periods. 

The International Organization of Masters, Mates, and Pilots feels 
that the present structure of the Federal Mediation Service, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and the various State mediation boards 
is sufficient and capable and has the necessary machinery for accom- 
plishing the purpose as set forth in the staff proposal. For this ma- 
chinery to work effectively, it is necessary that both management 
and labor are meeting and have met in a spirit of good faith working 
toward the settlement of their dispute. 

The alternate staff proposal has apparently been prepared with- 
out careful consideration as to the possible need of such legislation. 

The scope of section 101-102 of the proposed legislation encompasses 
areas in which both management and labor have indicated that pres- 
ent machinery provided for by the Federal Mediation Service is suffi- 
cient and capable for assisting in contract negotiations and the ad- 
justment of disputes in these fields. 

Section 1005 sets forth on page 4 the qualifications of the member- 
ship of the proposed board. On line 9, it is specifically stated that 
“no person in the employment of or who is pecuniary or otherwise 
interested in any organization of maritime employees or any maritime 
employer shall be eligible to be a member of the board ete.” This 
would indicate that the selection of members to such a board by the 
President. of the United States shall be based, not on their knowledge 
of the maritime industry but on the lack of that knowledge. 

The provisions of section 1006 (e) are at the present time incorpo- 
rated in the contracts now in force 
Mr. Van Petr. Captain Bishop, several times in the past few days 
we have heard the names of Cyrus Ching and John Steelman who at 
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one time were either in Federal relations or in the National Mediation 
Board. With this statement on the bottom of page 2, would you then 
recommend that some members of those boards, either one or more, 
should be specialists or should know more about maritime operations ¢ 

Mr. Bisuop. If you please, sir, Captain May said he would like to 
answer this, Mr. Van Pelt. 

Mr. May. My name is Captain May. I have been going to sea since 
1906. I arrived in the United States, in San Francisco, 1 in 1910, and 
sailed out of San Francisco in the unlicensed department until 1920. 
I finally got my second mate’s license, and in 1925 I had my master’s 
license. J have been a union member from the day I arriv ed. I have 
been a member of the Seamen’s Union of Germany and transferred into 
the Sailors Union of the Pacific in 1910. In those days we had an in- 
ternational transfer system. 

I was more or less active in minor capacities in the sailors union up 
to 1921 on committees and so forth, and when I had a license I became 
active in the masters, mates and pilots on the west coast, which we call 
the Masters, Mates and Pilots Association of the Pacific. This associ- 
ation continued until 1934 when we affiliated with the National Organi- 
zation of Masters, Mates and Pilots, A. F. of L. 

I was elected treasurer of local No. 90, which is a coastwise local. It 

takes in areas of the west coast and extends from the Hawaiian 
Islands to the Philippines. In 1936, I was elected president and have 
been president ever since. 

I was vice president from 1940 to 1948, and in 1948 I was elected na- 
tional president, and held that position for two terms until 1952 and 
then went again as first national vice president, which position I hold 
at the present time. 

All during the periods—now coming to your answer—of 1936-1937, 
where we had similar hearings around the country in regard to wages 
and working conditions, shortly after the 1936 act became law, we had 
considerable discussion and hearings on similar bills. At that time it 
was the Dirksen bill, which was to establish a similar board. This 
board was Mr. Bruere, Mr. McCauley and Mr. Sehorn. At that time 
Dr. Steelman was then conciliator, director of conciliation under the 
Labor Department. 

When the Board was established in 1939, the Maritime Labor Board, 
on the west coast, where at that time most of the negotiations were 
going on, the gentleman was sent out there to assist in negotiations, and 
he found out that he did not know anything about the game. Wee ould 
not take him, and so we returned to Dr. Steelman for one of his concili- 
ators. Mr. Hoskins. 

With the unrest we had through that Board, which butted in on 
every minor affair which could have been settled between us, we asked 
Dr. Steelman to endeavor to get an expert mediator, trained in the 
maritime field. This was regarded as favorable, but Mrs. Per kins, then 
Secretary of Labor, would not go for it. She felt that all labor or- 
ganizations would want to have similar privileges and so forth. We 
had Dr. Steelman at that time and we could not go along with that 
other maritime labor board. We felt that Dr. Steelman was very 
interested and worked hard—interested in our field—and studied it. 

We felt later on when he came on the National Maritime Labor 
Board, we had a man who knew our industry and who could work 
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with us and we would get a fair deal. A man of this type on that 
Board to be appointed would raise no objections. But Dr. Steelman 
had a lot of experience. You do not find many of the type of Dr. 
Steelman. 

Under this setup, it would just throw the whole maritime industry 
into the hands of men who definitely would not know anything about 
it, except that for political reasons they would be appointed. "That is 
what we had in the first Board. We do not feel that we should have 
such a Board again. 

Mr. Van Perr. Could you give us an expression of how manage- 
ment accepted Dr. Steelman? Was it mutual on both sides? 

Mr. May. We had very good relations ever since. On the west 
coast, we never availed ourselves to the Maritime Board. That was 
Dr. Block. Mr. Bruere was from the brotherhood. Dr. Block was 
an economist in a university, and the other was Mr. Sehorn. I do 
not know where he came from. They sent one out during the 1938-39 
negotiations and we would not go for them. We sent him home again. 
We did get Mr. Hoskins, who was born and raised on the west coast, 
who was a conciliator, a young man from Oregon, and he had done 
2 wonderful job all these years until last year when he took a dif- 
ferent position. But he was a conciliator in the maritime field, second 
tonone. The employers will verify that. 

Mr. Van Pevr. Thank you, Captain. 

Mr. Bisuor. Shall I continue? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Bisnop. The provisions of section 1006 (e) are at the present 
time incorporated in the contracts now in force between the Inter- 
national Organization of Masters, Mates and Pilots and the various 
employers. However, although the intent and purpose of the 60-day 
clause is to grant sufficient time to both parties to prepare and present 
proposals and counterproposals, the record will indicate that the cause 
of many of the past disputes which should have been settled during 
this 60-day period were not settled due to the fact that the employer 
group many times failed to utilize the early days of the period but 
waited until the last 2 or 3 days to accomplish a settlement. This 
particular delay, either by intent or not, is certainly not conducive to 
good labor relations. 

The record will indicate that in many cases there has been a lack 
of good faith in negotiating labor contracts both seagoing and shore- 
side, coupled with the fact that some of the individuals responsible 
tor the negotiating of labor contracts do not possess the necessary 
capabilities, including a practical knowledge of the problems involved. 
Many times, those responsible for the financial success or failure of 
the maritime industry have assigned second-string employees to work 
in the very important field of their labor relations. 

It is inconceivable to this organization that with the conditions as 
set forth above existing, the alternate staff proposal could recommend 
that any governmental board be established to do the work which is 
rightfully the responsibility of management. 

“Mr. Chairman, we would like to incorporate into this brief our 
position on TH. R. 5734 which is now pending congressional action. 

We are opposed to this bill on the basis that the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, section 301 (a) now requires that the Board establish 
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minimum manning scales, wage scales, and working conditions. See- 
tion 603 (b) now provides that the amount of the operating differen- 
tial subsidy shall not exceed the excess of the fair and reasonable cost 
of any items of expense in which the Board shall find and determine 
that the operator is at a substantial disadvantage in competition with 
foreign vessels, 

Section 101 of the 1936 act specifically sets forth that— 
it is necessary for the national defense and development of its foreign and 
domestic commerce that the United States shall have a merchant marine (a) 
sufficient to carry its domestic waterborne commerce and a substantial portion 
of the waterborne export and import foreign commerce of the United States and 
to provide shipping service on all routes essential for maintaining the flow of 
such domestic and foreign waterborne commerce at all times, (b) capable of 
serving as a naval and military auxiliary in time of war or national emergency, 
(c) owned and operated under the United States flag by citizens of the United 
States insofar as may be practicable and (d) composed of the best-equipped, 
safest, and most suitable types of vessels, constructed in the United States and 
manned with a trained and efficient citizen personnel. It is hereby declared to 
be the policy of the United States to foster the development and encourage the 
maintenance of such a merchant marine. 

It is our contention that the provisions of section 101 require that 
we shall have and maintain an Rewsius an merchant marine capable of 
serving as a naval auxiliary in time of war or national emergency. 

The precepts of H. R. 5734, now pending, propose to affect’ the 
manning and wage scales and working conditions of the American 
maritime employees. If it is the intention of the Congress of the 
United States to maintain this fleet according to American standards, 
it is quite evident that a satisfactory subsidy program must be effected. 
The American economy which affects the American standard of living 
is of such nature that it is difficult to conceive that in peacetime such 
a program as proposed would do anything more than make second- 
class citizens of the maritime workers by singling them out as provided 
in H. R. 5734 

The Maritime Administration as presently constituted should be 
able, with a proper staff, to analyze by comparative costs and wages 
and job evaluation studies, both in shoreside and maritime industries, 
to determine the justification of a fair and reasonable wage structure 
which is not excessive for the maintenance of the American merchant 
marine as provided in section 101 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

We feel that if such analysis is done, it will indicate that the Ameri- 

‘an ships’ officers are not overpaid but in reality are being underpaid 
in proportion to the skill, training, and responsibility which is re- 
quired of them. 

That concludes our statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. As I understand it, you would think that there 
was no need for any legislation, with that on the books and anything 
that might be proposed ? ¢ 

Mr. Bistor. Mr. Chair man, our position is based on the theory that 
if the laws on the books are properly administered in regards to the 
subsidy program, I believe that a study of the subsidy program will 
show that 





The CratrmMan. Well, I want to tell you this: That I would not 
gather this staff together, and I have not been sitting here for 5 months 
now, unless this committee thought there was something wrong, and 
the staff and the people that this staff had consultations with, both in 
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the industry and out of the industry, thought that something needed 
to be done. It was pointed out consistently by those in the industry, 
labor and management, that you had a unique situation. That is the 
reason this effort was made. 
If, in the opinion, of labor, nothing needs te be done, in this whole 
picture of this subject, we are just wasting an awful lot of time. 
Mr. Bisnor. Mr. Chairman, if I may allude to your statement 
The CuHatrMan. Your statement is: 





The alternate staff proposal has apparently been prepared without careful 
consideration as to the possible need of such legislation. 

Of course, you can have your opinion of the staff as you like. I have 
a good opinion of them. 

Mr. Bisnor. Mr. Chairman, the broad coverage of section 1005, 
sections 101 and 102 deals with the coverage, which states that the 
waterborne commerce means commerce between any State, the District 
of Columbia, Territories of the United States, or any foreign country. 
I find that one of the largest representative organizations of trans- 
portation in the United States, namely the American Waterways Oper- 
ators Association, with a membership of 200 companies, with any- 
where from 25 units down to the smallest tug operator, encompassing 
approximately 2,000 employees, are unalterably opposed to such type 
of legislation. Consequently, you know what labor’s stand is. There 
must be a reason for that opposition to this particular type of measure, 
in that particular area. 

Those people are satisfied with the machinery that is set up to set- 
tle disputes. Rest assured our negotiations on the inlarid waters are 
not powder-puff derbies; they run into some 36-hour settlements, the 
Mediation Service is called in, but we invariably come out with some 
pretty fair contracts equitable on both sides. We deal with the United 
States Steel, Bethlehem Steel, and some of the major companies of 
the United States. 

If the people that operate these vessels are satisfied with the machin- 
ery and take an opposing view, and labor takes an opposing view, 
that should be evidence that the staff evidently has not, in making up 
the scope of this thing, taken that particular area into consideration. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Casey, counsel for the staff of the committee, 
will be granted the right to defend himself. 

Mr. Casey. I want to first point out that this statement has no rela- 
tionship whatever, and I think Captain Bishop realizes it, when he 
makes the statement that— 

The alternative staff proposal has apparently been prepared without careful 

consideration as to the possible need of such legislation. 
There is no relationship whatever to 1006 that you refer to. Your posi- 
tion basically and generally is that labor does not want any legislation 
of any kind to settle disputes for the maritime industry ; is that not the 
fact ? 

Mr. Bisuor. We are speaking strictly from the masters, mates, and 
pilots’ position in this thing. We maintain that if a body has a broken 
arm, treat that broken arm, but do not treat the whole body because it 
is not necessary. If there is a cancer, remove the cancer but not the 
whole body. 

Mr. Casey. We want to remove the cancer that is in the maritime in- 
dustry. 
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Mr. BisHor. We can prove conclusively in our records, Mr. Chair- 
man, that as far as our organization is concerned, the present laws, if 
pay administered, are sufficient to take care of our needs. _ 

Mr. Casey. Of course, you realize that this legislation does not inter- 
fere one iota with your collective bargaining unless there is a dispute 
which threatens the interruption of the foreign commerce and domestic 
commerce of the United States. In other words, if you get along all 
right, the legislation has no affect on your bargaining. You realize 
that part of it, do you not? 

Mr. Bisuor. I understand that part of it, but I have sat here and 
listened to testimony from management to the effect that they were 
partly to blame for this thing. It is their obligation as well as ours to 
sit down and negotiate in good faith. 

Mr. Casey. I realize that. 

Mr. Bisuor. The record will indicate that they have not in all cases 
sat down and negotiated in good faith with these under-the-table deals. 
I am not going to assassinate anybody’s character, but the record will 
reflect by very responsible witnesses that that is so. 

Mr. ALLEN. Captain Bishop, when Tom Cuffe was testifying, he said 
that when a mariner went into Los Angeles, it cost $4,000 a day to tie 
it up, and I think he referred to one specific case as an indication of 
what might be typical, where the ship lost two and a haif days waiting 
for labor to be furnished to unload it. He also testified, or I think he 
testified, to the fact that the Far East Lines is in a recapture position. 
Of the $10,000 that was lost by that delay, $5,000 came out of the 
United States Treasury, by reason of the fact that the recapture of sub- 
sidy was lessened by that amount. The Government paid $5,000 more 
on that one ship at that one call at Los Angeles. 

I can realize your point of view saying that labor and management 
ought to settle this. It seems to me that this committee, which is re- 
sponsible for the administration of the maritime laws, cannot sit idly 
by and allow a situation to continue where every time a mariner goes 
into Los Angeles or any other port and loses time because of some lack 
of facility in getting labor disputes settled, the United States Treasury 
is tapped for half of the cost of the stay or the delay. 

What do we do about it? If you do not like what is proposed, what 
would you propose to eliminate that loss by the Government? 

Mr. Bisnor. Mr. Allen, the express purpose of having Captain May 
in here is to deal with the west-coast problems. No doubt Captain 
May is familiar with that particular case. With your permission, I 
would like to have him answer that. It is right in his backyard. 

Mr. Auten. I would like to have him answer it. 

Mr. Chairman, I might say at the outset that Captain May’s reputa- 
tion on the west coast for accurately stating agreements reached by 
the employers and employees is the highest of any man in the labor 
movement I have ever heard. I think you can take what he says with 
a great deal of weight. 

_Mr. May. Congressman Allen, on the west coast we have a peculiar 
situation in what we have been through. And particularly I know 
because I was very closely associated with these men when I was in 
—— union and I was friendly with this one particular man until 
re died. 

We had these longshore disputes that broke out really in 1906 on 
the west coast. In 1909 it was in the American Federation of Labor. 
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The American Federation of Labor considered the work on board ship 
and cargo work as far as labor was concerned as for the seamen. The 
longshoremen at all times sniped and sniped, even while we were within 
the American Federation of Labor. 

When Mr. O’Connell became Chairman of the Shipping Board, he 
took advantage and rubbed it in. He didn’t like you and he rubbed 
it in. We did get into a similar situation in 1919. I sailed on ships 
on the west coast where sailors in the middle of the night went out and 
had a battle with longshoremen over cargo work. This is nothing 
new. 

The situation in Los Angeles could not be taken care of with a bill 
of this kind. That is a different situation which has to be tackled 
somewhere else. We are very much involved, particularly the licensed 
officers. We are responsible for the cargo. The masters and mates 
are really responsible for that cargo. Many are being fired, if there 
is a lot of breakage, pilferage. Particularly in Mr. Cuffe’s company, 
2 years ago we hi ida dispute, and the matter was that any overstowage, 
or any breakage, or pilferage that occurs on the ship they are going 
to fire the mates and captain. 

The master is not always on board, and Los Angeles is a bad port. 
Something should be done. Pope & Talbot took it up with us once, 
particularly on the tariff cargo, liquor, medicine, and so forth. That 
is Where really the pilferage occurred. We had meetings. There 
were a couple of longshoremen in the meetings. One of them made 
a proposition and said, “W hy don’t we go down and demand that for 
60 days we lay off of all pilferage and see how it comes out.’ 

That was a proposal of a longshoreman in a conference with the 
representative from Pope & Talbot. 

Mr. Auten. Hunter? 

Mr. May. No, Charles Wheeler. We did not know wh: at to say when 
the man said, “Let us lay off for 60 days from pilferage.” That hap- 
pened. We had vessels with several thousand cases ‘of liquor since. 
Our members are strictly instructed to watch that liquor. We have 
letters from Pope & Talbot and several others that not even a bottle 
was broken. That helps bringing the cargo back. 

But in Los Angeles you sure sly could not settle it if you punished 
all of us. We do not need that Board. There are sufficient facilities. 
We have here the first port committee according to our agreement. | 
have negotiated every agreement which has ever been negotiated since 
1935 on the west coast, for masters, mates, and pilots. Either I was 
chairman of the committee or was a member of the committee. Since 
I have been president, the first port committee we even had over any 
dispute, not arbitration but just 2 from the company and 2 from 
us to settle something, was in 1945. We straightened our beefs either 
directly aboard a ship, ¢ or if we cannot do it with them, we go to the 
company representatives and straighten it out with the port captain. 

We never went to any arbitration until 1947 or 1948 when the new 
look of the thing came into existence. That is the first arbitration 
we ever had. For 15 years we never had an arbitration. And we had 
only 3 in those 20 years that we have agreements, only 3 arbitrations 
as far as the west coast is concerned, with the masters, mates, and 
pilots. 

We do not need arbitration. When we had negotiations, we notified 
the Conciliation Service, Federal and State. If we need them, we 
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call on them and they assist us. If it is necessary to train men for the 

maritime industry under the special setup, we do not see why a similar 
board should be established for the maritime industry. It is just like 
picking on the maritime worker. Certainly we do not need them. 

We had an experience after the First World War. Here are statis- 
tics made up from the Shipping Board, printed in 1919. The report 
was made in December 1918. It is exactly what you have here. Here 
are statistics, comparison of wages, and shore wages, and e verything. 
What did they get ? 

The Shipping Board took over, and in 1921 Admiral Benson—the 
highest we ever got on deck for sailors was $90 a month—said, “We 
are going to cut those wages $15.” There were no negotiations and no 
nothing. We had that big strike. The depression was on and they 
timed it very good, the Shipping Board. 

In addition, for all those that then left, the members of vessels, and 
I have the records here also, a blacklist was established by the Ship- 
ping Board. We do not want to run into those same conditions under 
a board. We had an experience of when the Government takes over, 
at no time on any of those boards were any labor representatives put 
on the board. 

Even all during the war, when Admiral Land came in, all the rep- 
resentatives in the Maritime Commission were representatives from 
companies. In the labor relations it was company representatives. 
There were never any labor representatives in there. Under circum- 
stances like in a war, at least there should have been a tripartite ar- 
rangement. But that then did not work, and it will not work under 
thissetup. You will get the same kind of administration. 

I have a book here of a blackmail system. There are just names and 
they say they just left so-and-so ship, or left tha one. They did not 
put down why. But that list was there and those men could not get a 
position all over the United States. If they left the west coast. that 
blacklist was on the east coast. That is the reason why we are very 
suspicious of these kinds of Government boards. 

Why pick out the seamen? We cannot understand. The situation 
is not that bad that it has to be a new board. There are laws. Particu- 
larly for the seamen, there are so many laws that he can be punished 
by, if he does not do the right thing, under the Federal law and the 
Coast Guard. 

No other industry has to go through the screening and examinations 
and so forth and soon than the seamen, but still the vy want to pick some 
more. There are a lot of work stoppages and many delays not only 
common to the maritime industry. Some of them come from the team- 
sters or the other organizations. You cannot do anything with them. 
That will happen again. 

That is the reason we are against this. We know there are enough 
laws now, if they are enforced. If the Federal Maritime Board en- 
forces the 1936 act, and that is what they should do, we would not 
be in such a chaos in the maritime industry. They have fallen down 
considerably. They want someone else to do their job for them. Now 
you want to put some more mediators on. 

Mr. Auten. Captain, is it fair to say that your objection to the pro- 
posed law is as much or more a fear of repetition of oppressive con- 
ditions which have resulted from such laws in the past, as it is any 
belief that there is no problem to be met ? 
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Mr. May. We had restrictions during the war. In 1942, we went 
for the statement of principle, on May 4, 1942, right here in Washing- 
ton, with the Maritime War Emergency Board, with Dr. Graham, Dr. 
Steelman, and Mr. McCauley. They were on the Board. 

By the way, Mr. Sullivan said when he testified that the wages were 
frozen from 1942 on until 6 months after the war. That was not so. 

We agreed not to have any strikes or lockouts or at no time delay 
any vessel during the period of the war. Any adjustment in wages 
and conditions were then to be referred to the War Emergency Board. 
We signed that statement of principle, the masters, mates, and pilots, 
and the MEBA jointly. We were willing to accept during that war 
a Board, a Federal Board. That was the War Emergency Board. In 
1942, we did open up on the west coast for wage adjustment according 
to the Little Steel formula. We referred it, according to that state- 
ment of principle, and the operators knew that statement of principle 
as they agreed to it, to the Board. 

In F ebruary or March 1942, Mr. McCauley sat down—he had the 
Division of Labor Relations in the Maritime Commission—sat down 
with the MEBA first, and negotiated an agreement and signed it. 
When the operators, with the sanction of the other members of the 
Emergency Board, got wind of that agreement, they objected to it, 
that the Government had no business to butt in, although all the ves- 
sels were Government operated—it was a war emergency—and they 
came to Washington 7 days afterward, and McCauley had to write a 
letter to the MEBA and repudiate that statement. They went to the 
President of the United States and made him repudiate that agree- 
ment, that he had no right to do it. The operators objected to it. 

Our case was then thrown from the War Emergency Board to the 
War Labor Board. We had from 1942 until 1944 when the War 
Labor Board finally made a position. On the Atlantic and gulf coast, 
there were about 50 to 60 areas of agreement. Admiral Land was in 
favor of one uniform agreement. We had one on the west coast, one 
uniform agreement since 1935 with all the operators. That is the only 
way we can exist. We are also in favor of a national uniform agree- 
ment. But it took us over 3 years to get our case adjusted by a board. 
That is what we cannot see. We went ‘through it, and we are suspicious 
of it. 

The Board would not be in existence 6 months and they would have 
such a backlog and they would stall and stall. Beefs on a vessel cannot 
be adjusted like on shore. The ship isin. The dispute arises and we 
have to go to town. It has to be settled while the master, the mates, or 
those involved are there. The logbook has to be there, so forth and 
soon. We cannot wait. It only makes it worse, instead of making it 
better, by delay. 

In fact, we put it into the agreement that all disputes must be 
settled and reported within 15 days so we do not get it 5 or 6 months 
later. That is agreed to between ourselves and the employer, to adju- 
dicate the disputes quickly so that they do not drag on. We cannot 
deal like a shore organization. That is not practical. It showed and 
we proved it all during these years. 

Mr. Atuen. I can appreciate exactly what you say. Ina sense, you 
seem to be somewhat in agreement with what I think the committee 
started out to do. We had Mr. St. Sure who has been in the labor 
negotiations in a great variety of hasan and his statement was 
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that this industry was so different that it requires a different treat- 
ment. We have a letter from Mr. Ching, who has been in the Labor 
Mediation Service with a variety of experience, with the settlement of 
labor-management disputes. He expressed the opinion that here we 
have an industry so different in its nature that a general law does not 
seem to fit the situation. Then you have this. 

I think without exception, that every official of the subsidized line 
that has come in here has seemed to me to testify that something 
ought to be done, and this is something which ought to do it if nothing 
else comes up. But in a sense they express the thought that there is a 
problem which they have been unable to meet, and that something 
else has to be tried or the problem will remain. 

Then you take this additional effort with regard to both the com- 
merce of the United States and particularly the subsidized lines. In 
the one instance the commerce is being retarded by a type of delay that 
no one seems to be able to eliminate, and with subsidized lines the 
delays are increasing the costs to the Treasury. When it all gets down, 
nobody is taking care of the situation and nobody is trying to help 
the committee. We need a suggestion as to what to do next rather than 
a statement that says everything is right or wrong, period. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Allen; we respect this commit- 
tee. I have a high respect for this committee. I know what they 
have been doing and I know they want to do the best for our industry. 
They proved that 2 weeks ago, what this committee can do for the 
merchant marine. We appreciate that. We always admired Mr. 
Bland when he was here. We depend on this committee and we know 
we have friends here. But we know that we are going to get into 
trouble having something which we had in 1937-38 where extensive 
hearings were held all over the United States, the Maritime Commis- 
sion sent men out, the committees held hearings, we had a Board and 
it was a flop. 

The Cuatrman. Just let me interrupt you. Did you say the Board 
was a flop. 

Mr. May. Definitely. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever hear of Mr. Delaney / 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Who was he? James J. Delaney, president, Mas- 
ters, Mates, and Pilots of America, New York City. Did you say 
you knew him ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Was he a good official of that organization ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. He was the national president at that time. 

The CuairmMan. Let me read you what he said. You say the Board 
was a flop. Let me read this: This was on February 27, 1941, before 
the Merchant Marine Committee: 

We heard here yesterday from the Institute of New York how conditions have 
improved in the industry. All of us who are familiar with the industry know 
that to be so, and we believe there is a reason for it, and I believe that one of 
the main reasons for it, Mr. Chairman, is the Maritime Labor Board. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, I have the hearings here. 

The Cuarrman. Let me go on, if you will: 


They came into this picture when conditions were very bad in the industry. 
There was a state of chaos in it, and I think under the circumstances, they have 
done a very good job, and I hope to see them continue. 
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Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, I have the hearings, and I know exactly 
what Captain Delaney stated and what he said during that period. 
Yes, he was somewhat instrumental in having certain parties ap- 
pointed on that committee—Mr. Bruere. You might also read the 
rest of the hearings at that time, held on February 26, 27, 28, and 
March 5, 6, 7, and 11, 1941. 

The CHarrMAN. I was here. Yes, sir; I do remember. 

Mr. May. You may notice that we did not agree in the national 
organizations of masters, mates, and pilots. 

The Cuarrman. You did not what ? 

Mr. May. We did not agree among ourselves in the masters, mates, 
and pilots, and particularly those from the west coast which, at that 
time, carried the brunt. 

There is a letter, a statement I sent into the committee at that time. 
Mr. Lundeberg testified on page 337. Mr. Malone was here. I did 
not get here at that time. I sent a statement in. We sent to the com- 
mittee a statement of our opposition to the Dirksen bill at that time, 
and at the same time, title 10 was taken up. 

Mr. Casry. The Dirksen bill did not have anything to do with 
title 10. 

Mr. May. It was taken up at the same time. 

Mr. Casey. But your opposition to the Dirksen bill has no relation 
to your opposition to the title 10? 

Mr. May. It was taken up in the same hearings, to do away with 
that board. We objected to that bill. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Delaney opposed the Dirksen bill but favored the 
continuation of the board. 

Mr. May. Mr. Delaney, I say he was responsible for some of the 
appointments, particularly the chairman of the board. That chair- 
man knew the railroads but did not know this industry. We did not 
get any results as far as we were concerned. 

Mr. Casey. Do you mean that is why Delaney was favoring the 
board, because he was instrumental in appointing the chairman ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir, and we told him so at that time. 

Mr. Casry. Did not the engineers favor the continuation of the 
board, too? Mr. Hogan ? 

Mr. May. Well, they were all with the railroad people at that time, 
together. Captain Delaney never was an offshore man. He got sea- 
sick when he made once a trip down to Panama, and he was writing 
about how sick he got. He was an inside man. He did not know the 
offshore conditions of the seafaring man. Delaney did not at no time 
eo and the seafaring man. It was only after we came in, after 
1934, that he had something to do with dealing with offshore per- 
ata 

Mr. Casey. But he was president of masters, mates and pilots at 
this time. 

Mr. May. I was vice president at that time and opposed him strenu- 
ously. In the long run, we got the backing here in Washington and 
convinced the Congressmen and Senators to discontinue that board, 
to give them another year to straighten out their affairs and give them 
an office in the undertaker’s office and embalm them. 

Mr. Casry. Did the masters, mates, and pilots oppose the creation 
of the board in the first instance ? 

Mr. May. What? 
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Mr. Casey. Delaney did come down and oppose the creation of the 
board, however, before it was first established ¢ 

Mr. May. I do not know. In 1937 and 1938 I was not a national 
officer at that time. 

The CHatrmMan. What was the question that the gentleman was 
going to answer ? 

Mr. Auten. I started out, Mr. Chairman, on these losses from ships 
delayed, that this committee from its point of view was bound to do 
something, to look into the cause of the losses to the Treasury and to 
endeavor ‘to minimize them. I was looking for suggestions as to how 
that might be accomplished. 

Mr. Bisnor. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHamman. You referred the question for answer to your 
associate, Captain May. 

C aptain May, have you finished answering Mr. Allen? 

Mr. May. Well, 5 Galicwe that the committee or Congress should 
look into this, partic on 

The Carman. You do believe or do not believe ? 

Mr. May. I do believe that they should look into the longshore sit- 
uation, particularly in Los Angeles. We have many cases. 

The Cuamman. How about the whole business ? 

Mr. May. It does not affect us. This slowdown and so forth does 
not affect us. We have cases where some of our men have even been 
chased out of the cargo hold when they want to correct some of these 
damages, or even when they made checkups and made exceptions of 
damaged cargo they have been chased out of the cargo hold. We do 
not like those situations either. But we are not responsible. That 
isa different organization. 

The CHarrMan. See if we can get together here. 

Mr. Atren. On that particular point, Captain, I think Harry 
Lundeberg testified, although I am not sure, that in response to the 
difficulties with regard to the Pacificus, what he did was to live up to 
the law and the contract by working a 40-hour week while the vessels 
were in port. The custom has been for years, 2nd I think the custom 
has been revised, of working 7 days a week where the movement of 
a vessel requires it. It would seem to me in all fairness that Harry 

Lundeberg took advantage of a provision of law and the contract which 
had never been intended to be taken advantage of for the purpose for 
which he took advantage. 

There is an old rule in law that you can do what you please, so long 
as it is legal, and whether you are malicious or some other reason does 
not count. But is it not true that in that instance the delay of all 
subsidized vessels costs the companies money and half of that money, 
where they were in recapture positions, came out of the Federal 
Treasury. Should we sit by and say this is s curely between manage- 
ment and labor, or do w ohave ea responsibility 2 

Mr. May. Mr. Allen, I do not know the complete agreement which 
Mr. Lundeberg or the SUP has with the operators in that respect. 

Mr. Aten. You miss my point, Captain. This is not just a long- 
shore proposition. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. May. It was more or less a longshore proposition. He has an 
agreement which was in existence for years that he can work wherever, 
and according to law, the master designate es the crew. That is the 
law. Someone else told him to disobey the law, that they cannot work 
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where the master designates them, That is the issue, as I understand 
it. We are not involved. It is a pretty dangerous proposition to get 
into a jurisdictional dispute on the west coast. We mind our own busi- 
ness. Our men were working. They got a little more time at home 
because they did not work overtime. But in addition, what I could 
not understand at all is the squawk of the operators at that time that 
they were delayed because they could not werk overtime. Now they 
are coming here and there is excessive overtime. 

It is like the member of the board said, it is not justified. We can- 
not console sages ‘Ives with that kind of stuff either. 

Mr. Auien. Captain, have you not hit the thing right on the head 
when you say it is a little dangerous to get into a jur isdictional dispute 
on the west coast? Does not someone or some organization, or some- 
body, have to be in a position that when you get to an impasse, some- 
thing ought to be done about it and, if so, is this not the proper place 
to devise the means to get at it? 

Mr. May. I believe if the operators took the right stand it would 
not have lasted a day. We have a permanent arbitrator out there they 
could have availed themselves of immediately. As usual, they are 
fighting among each other. Longshoremen have a permanent operator, 
Mr. Cagley. The first one they ever had was Senator Morse. He could 
not Yes very long, as he could not stomach it. Then they had some 
other professor from Stanford, and so on. 

If the operators make two different agreements there is bound to 
be trouble. Why do they not make one agreement and stick to it? 

Mr. Auten. I do not mind them having trouble on their own money, 
but when it comes to our money, as it were, should we not do some- 
thing about it, and, if so, what ? 

Mr. Bisnor. Mr. Allen, I think we can get back on the track as to 
who is the direct cause of the delays which cost the Government money. 
I think if it is determined by the Congress, by this committee that is 
having these hearings, if a determin: ation is mi ide, as to who is respon- 
sible for it then I s: ay ; that is the ache that should be cured. 

If I may refer to the contracts that we have, and the experiences 
that we have had and our grievance procedure, our griévance proce- 
dure specifically sets forth “arbitration. There is a ‘procedure to go 
through, an arbitration setup. We have had occasion in the past to 
have violations of the contract, and the international organization has 
gone into these areas and investigated the violations, the alleys of vio- 
lations, let us say. They have not been determined by the courts yet. 

But in questioning the shipping operator as to the following of the 
grievance procedure, the machinery that his company agreed upon, he 
gets up to a certain point and you say, “Why do you not continue?” 
And he says, “I do not agree to continue.” 

Then you ask, “What recourse did you take?” And he will say, “I 
did not. I did not do anything.” 

To me it seems there is a responsibility of management. When the 
contract is in violation, and the two parties cannot agree, then some- 
body has recourse under the United States courts for monetary dam- 
ages. I think that will stand u If I have a contract with you or 
any businessman, and I violate that contract, I imagine I am going to 
be in court in a few days. If I have caused him monetary damages, I 
am afraid I am going to be liable. 
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But in so many cases you have heard witnesses here testify, “Why 
do you not use the procedure that was agreed upon ?” 

There is no use reading our grievance procedure into the contract. 

As far as stabilizing the industry, | have 2 late contracts, 1 
dated July 1 and 1 dated June 21. The term of the agreement shall 
run from June 16, 1955, through June 15, 1960. The dry cargo says 
the collective bargaining agreement dated October 16, 1954, is amended 
as follows and continued and extended through September 30, 1948. 

I think that is evidence that our particular organization is trying to 
stabilize this industry. We put into our contracts grievance procedure 
and arbitration. We are perfectly willing to go along with that, and 
if there is a violation, or an alleged violation, the local that causes that 
violation is subject to trusteeship. 

But, when you call in the witnesses of management and they sit there, 
and we ask them, “What did you do? Did you demand that the con- 
tract be lived up to?” And the answer is “No, we got up to the arbitra- 
tion clause and we backed away.” To me, there is a lack of respon- 
sibility there from somebody, especially when the international office 
has to go in and do the work that possibly the management side should 
have done. 

Mr. Auten. Well, I will take it up right there. If there is a lack 
of responsibility, who does what about it ? 

Mr. Bisnopr. If there is a lack of responsibility in one of our locals, 
the international organization or the executive council goes in and 
investigates it. If we find there is a violation, and there is enough 
violations there to warrant it, the local is put under trusteeship. A 
trustee is put in there until the local can be reorganized. That is to 
prevent going into courts. 

But in so many cases management itself does not go along with the 
contract that they have agreed on in the grievance procedure. 

Mr. Auten. Just for the sake of the argument, let us assume that 
management is at fault in not acting. I think it is also fair to assume 
that there is involved some problems of jurisdiction between a variety 
of unions. If management does not take its responsibility, and the 
merchant marine is suffering by reason of the delays, and the Treasury 
is being hurt, as I have indicated, should there not be some Federal 
agency that does something about the situation ? 

Mr. Bisnopr. I think the finger of guilt ought to be pointed directly 
at the source of that delay and the cost. 

Mr. Aten. I will agree to that. But having pointed the finger, 
what do you do next ? 

_Mr. Bisuor. I think under the present setup, the courts of the 
United States are prepared to act. I think old John L. Lewis got a 
$500,000 or $50,000 fine. He has slowed down. Somebody took him 
into court for redress, for damages. We talk about the slowdowns in 
Los Angeles. I imagine if a particular organization got whopped on 
the head for a couple of million dollars’ damages, I imagine that con- 
dition would stop. If that condition stopped, increasing the efficiency 
of operations by mechanizing, mechanizing loading or/and unloading, 
I think instead of getting 1 or 2 ton, you would increase your load 
capacity. 

Mr. Auten. Do you know any law under which anyone could pro- 
ceed to accomplish that result ? 
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Mr. Bisuor. Ona direct violation of the contract ? 

Mr. Auuen. I do not know there has been a direct violation of the 
contract. 

Mr. Bisnor. It is a cinch. If a contract is agreed upon, such as 
we have before us, and that contract is violated, am I to believe there 
is no recourse ? 

Mr. ALLEN. You state it too simply. As far as we have learned, as 


I remember the testimony, there has been no violation of any long- 
shoremen’s contract. 


Is that right? 

Mr. Casry. Could I interrupt there a moment ? 

Mr. AtieNn. Certainly. 

Mr. Casry. Are you familiar with what happened to the one com- 
pany that did get the judgment against the longshoremen on the west 
coast, the Juneau Spruce case ? 

Mr. Bisnor. I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. Casry. When I was on the west coast, they had a judgment 
for a million dollars, and they wanted to relinquish it. They wanted 
to get rid of it. They were being hard-timed to death. What I saw 
on ‘the west coast led me to believe that no one is going to try to get 
a judgment after the experience of that company. 

Mr. May. The companies did it. They compromised, 

Mr. Casry. But the unions, after they got the judgment, hard-timed 
them and it cost them more money than they ever collected from the 
judgment. 

Mr. May. Do you think it would not be done under a board? We 
had a War Labor Board and we hard-timed a couple of times. 

Mr. Casry. We are trying to straighten the thing out, before it gets 
to the courts, by this board. The money judgments are no ood in 
that kind of a situation. What we want to do is to prevent the situa- 
tion where the Government and the public suffers. 

Mr. May. How are you going to prevent it through a board of this 
kind, except that you already have a law in your hand? 

Mr. Casey. You have talked about the chaos in your testimony. If 
you review your testimony, you said that if the War Labor Board 
had done its job, they would have prevented these situations. Here 
is the Government paying the bills for a lot of this irresponsibility 
and chaos. The Government has a responsibility to see to it, at least 
to the taxpayers, that they do not waste this money through disputes 
and irresponsibility. 

Mr. May. We have asked several times for the Maritime Commission 
and Maritime Board to sit in on some of these negotiations, when they 
affect the Government directly. They say we have no right, and we 
are not allowed to sit in. Just last week, and I was back again, they 
sent us a note and asked us to have Mr. Fleming, the regional director, 
to sit in as an observer. We do not have any objection to anyone 
sitting in. 

Mr. Casey. They have no authority to settle any disputes, do they? 

Mr. May. That is what they say. 

Mr. Casry. You know they do not. 

Mr. May. This Board would not settle a dispute. 

Mr. Casry. This Board would have the authority to settle the 
dispute. 

Mr. May. Which way? 
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Mr. Casey. By mediating the thing, and by trying to get the parties 
to agree to arbitration. 

Mr. May. What are the mediators doing with us now? They are 
meeting and assisting the negotiators. 

Mr. Casey. But th ley have not been able to prevent the strikes and 
work stoppages that have cost millions of dollars to this industry in 
the past years. 

You have a statement here that the staff proposal was prepared 
without careful consideration as to the possible need for such legisla- 
tion. 

Let me put into the record what the staff did by way of careful con- 
sideration. I think the staff has a right to put in what we did by 
way of careful preparation. We read the complete hearings that were 
held in 1936, 1937, and 1938, indicating the need for a Maritime Labor 
Act at that time, and the Congress passed the Maritime Labor Act 

ig title 10 of the Merchant Marine Act. We went further and looked 
at the complete study made by Senator Ball’s committee on the west 
coast labor situations, 66 pages of a complete story of all the intra- 
union conflicts, somewhat the same story that exists today. They start 
eut that report by saying, “We do not intend to suggest the answers 
to these questions; we merely present the problems.” 

We went further and read the Industrial Relations Counselor's 
report, a report prepared for the industry. We read the McKinsey 
report prepared on the west coast on the San Francisco Bay area, and 
we read the Potter committee hearings that were held in the Senate 
Jast year, plus the fact that we spent some 5 months in the field inter- 
Berane everyone that we thought had any information on this subjec t. 
both labor, management and Government. 

It was as a result of those studies that we e prepared this proposal. 

Mr. Bisnor. Mr. Chairman, the counsel seems to be putting some of 
my words into the record that I take exception to. I said: “The 
record will indicate that in many cases there has been a lack of good 
faith in negotiating labor contracts both seagoing and shoreside, 
coupled with the fact that some of the individuals responsible for the 
negotiating of labor contracts do not possess the necessary capabilities, 
including a practical knowledge of the problems involved.” 

I believe counsel read some words that I claim are incorrect in re- 
gards to the overall picture of lack of responsibility. 

I would like to go one point further, as long as you have had your 
last say, Counsel 

Mr. Casry. That is not my last say. 

Mr. Brsuopr. In regards to the study made. Whether by convenience 
or not, the one management representative that was in opposition to 
this bill has not been heard before this committee dur ing the manage- 
maa hearings. 

The Cuarrman. I did not understand you. What did you say? 

Mr. Brsnop. I state whether or not it was intentional, the one repre- 
sentative of the management group that is in opposition to this particu- 
lar bill has not been heard. 

The Caatrman. There is a group, you say, of management ? 

Mr. Bisnor. Very definitely, sir. 

The Cuamman. What is their name and I will have them in here. 

Mr. Bisnor. American Waterways Operators, Mr. Chester Thomp- 
son is the representative. 
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The Cuarrman. What is his line of business‘ 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Thompson is in the back of the room. 

Mr. Bisnopr. I hope he is. 

Mr. Casey. He represents the inland waterways. | think. 

Mr. Bisnor. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. We will be tickled to have Mr. Thompson, but we are 
going to include his statement for the record if we do not hear him. 

Mr. Bisnor. Fine. 

The CuatrmMan. Are there any other questions / 

Mr. Allen ¢ 

Mr. Auten. I would like to ask Captain May another series of ques- 
tions, 

Captain, we have had several proposals or several opinions expressed 

1s to how bargaining should be conducted in this industry. There is 
some opinion that there should be one bargaining group of all manage- 
ment to meet with a bargaining group of all unlicensed personnel. 
There is another opinion that it is better for the bargaining to be be- 
tween the various labor organizations and organizations of the in- 
dustry composed only of those operators who have similar interests, 
such as the offshore, or such as the noncontiguous trades, or coastwise, 
intercoastal, or tankers. Then there isa third opinion that the way to 
handle the negotiations is between individual unions and individuat 
operators. 

I would like your opinion as to what your experience has shown to 
you. 

Mr. May. Mr. Allen, I will tell you my experience and our organiza- 
tion’s contention. In 1934, when we were on strike, and they had a 
board appointed by the President to look into that matter on the west 
coast, there were no agreements in effect. We tackled it on the west 
coast. Finally, in 1935, the masters, mates, and pilots finally did get 
into negotiations. But at that time, some of the companies, during 
1934. and shortly thereafter, they came to us and wanted to negotiate 
separately. Our policy of the whole strike committee of all organiza- 
tions at that time was to get together into a unit and we would negotiate 
with them as a unit. 

That is my contention still. As far as we are concerned, we have 
passenger ships, cargo ships. We have various classifications in con- 
nection with it, and we like to deal with all of them at the same time. 
We have been dealing on the west coast that way for the whole coast, 
for the organization “of the employers under the PMA, and we feel 
that under our setup, even on a national basis—we are a small organ- 
ization, only about 10,000 members, and only about 7,000 are affected 
in the offshore trade—that we should have a national negotiation, a 
national agreement, to cover all vessels, offshort and intercoastal. 
There are many ships sailing on the west coast, out of the west coast, 
since the war that do not come out here, and many west coast ships 
are on the east coast. The condition should be alike. Other organi- 
zations may have different difficulties, but we do not. We believe in 
a good, responsible employers organization the same as we do in a 
labor organization. 

If we deal with them once and they deal honestly, we can live with 
each other under our present agreements. We had good relations. It 
was a tough battle the pier made, up until the new look came in. We 
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had very tough negotiations, but we always came out of it without 
any strikes. The last real strike was in 1936-37. I took office as presi- 
dent of the organization in October 1946. In October 1946, that 
officers strike was not necessary. It was settled, but there was only 
one issue. 

On the west coast, we did not have an employers representative. 
They had an attorney, and a secondhand steady to negotiate for them. 
They would look out the window. The east coast was settled. We 
wanted a uniform agreement, and we could have settled it on the one 
issue of a union shop, and they said, “No.” 

The strike came off. Mr. Schwellenbach, the Secretary of Labor at 
that time, turned it down. But I think it was some of the shady sides 
of the Communist Party. They liked to see that strike also on the 
west coast. It was more or less forced on us. 

But Local 90, the Masters, Mates and Pilots, in 1946, we never went 
officially on strike. We went fishing. We were laid off. We tried to 
keep the men by where we could for the security of the vessel. We 
always try to keep the master by. We even had it in our agreements 
and our bylaws that the master at no time will be called off during 
any strike. It is better for us and better for the vessel. 

The war will be over, but the master is there, and he has to take the 
vessel out. If he is there during the time of the layup not only is he 
protecting property but he is protecting our interests when we have 
to sail on the vessels again. We are not opposed to any uniform nego- 
tiation. 

Mr. AttEN. You would prefer, I take it, a nationwide organization 
of employers ¢ 

Mr. May. The west coast operators were favorable toward it, but on 
the east coast that is a tough proposition. You talk about the west 
coast, we had good relationships as far as negotiations. It was tough, 
we had to battle our way out. When Mr. Bryan and Mr. Harrison had 
the legal end of it in the PMA, it was a tough battle, but they didn’t 
hand us anything. Many times we were up against it and we asked 
for arbitration of certain issues. In 1936 I took office during the strike. 
Our last issues were vacation and union shop. We could not get it. 
Our organization after 90 days said, “You arbitrate that issue or we 
will go back to work.” They wonld not back up us any longer. I do 
not care much for arbitration, so we gave it up. We went back to work 
without a vacation. We were the first to put a vacation into effect. 
The other unions did not feel like taking any vacations in those days. 

In 1939, when we came back to negotiations, I got a vacation without 
any question. We did get that. So if we took at that time an arbitra- 
tion, and an arbitrator usually looks at the precedents in the industry, 
the customs, and so forth—he does not look at the merits of the case, he 
says is that in effect here and there, and so on—there was nowhere any 
vacation in effect in 1936, during the strike. We were the only ones 
that asked for it. If we had arbitrated, then the precedent would be 
set by the arbitrator. He would say, “It is not a custom in the indus- 
try, a vacation,” and.we would have lost it. I felt we better not arbi- 
trate. 

A couple of years later I got a vacation without arbitration and 
without strike. We convinced the employer that we needed a vacation. 

Mr. Aten. I have one other point, Captain. There has been some 
talk about having a common termination date for all the contracts. 
What do you think of that ? 
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Mr. May. I do not know. I do not think that is very material, any 
common expiration date. They say there would be no whipsawing. 
We have the whipsawing just the same. Of course the company usu- 
ally takes those that they feel are not the hardest to crack or are not 
the hardest to deal with. The others have to wait. In fact, at no 
time can I remember, although we had 60 days opening days, and sub- 
mitted when we opened up our proposals, they would not even talk 
tous. “We are going to deal with this and that.” About two or three 
days before the expiration date, they get all hot and bothered. Then 
nothing is being done on expiration date, and we extend it for 30 days 
and extend it another 30 days after that. Then one by one they get 
through. 

When the first one gets through, they usually set a pattern for the 
next one who comes along, and they wanted a little more. So whip- 

sawing is going on, and it is going on just the same. I do not think that 
will settle it. It is immaterial, the expiration date. He cannot deal 
with all of them at the same time. If they had joint negotiations, all 
of them together, it would be a different story. But the unlicensed and 
licensed personnel, they have different problems, and they could not sit 
in with us, and we could not determine their issues. 

Mr. Auten. We have had another field of discussion here that I 
would like some of your experience on. Some of the shipping organ- 
izations claim that in a labor-management dispute, the fact that the 
MSTS keeps on operating and employing a good segment of the in- 
dustry creates an unbalanced condition which operates against the 
economic position of the employers, and after they have settled with 
this influence against them, they then find that MSTS adopts the 
higher rates which the employers have had to give them. 

Do you have an opinion as to whether the employers’ position is 
true to that extent? 

Mr. May. The MSTS, as such, when the Army took over the Army 
transports, they never had any collective bargaining. _ are better 
organized in the MSTS than any other organization. I sailed in the 

Army transport during and after the First World Wa ar. It is very 
well known. When we went in there, I felt we should go in there and 
organize. We are practically 90 percent organized in the MSTS. But 
we have no agreements as such. They are paying the prevailing wages, 
whatever we get. But the statement made that unionmen shipping 
into the MSTS during the period of strike have sailed the vessels is 
not so. The MSTS have no room for any. Licensed officers have to 
go under civil service. They start usually as a quartermaster in the 
unlicensed department and have been promoted. But what they call 

MSTS or Government cargo, particularly in Army and Navy cargo, 
we always, during the war and ever since, we never want to hold up 
Government cargo to the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Atien. On the U.S. N.S. ships, the members of your organiza- 
tion, I presume, are both c sivil-service employees and also members of 
the union as to the licensed personnel ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. They know that all the conditions they have 
came indirectly through us. The MSTS adopted them, with certain 
reservations. ‘They have some instances where they have better plans, 
like pension, welfare, and also vacation, and sick leave, which we do 
not have. 
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Mr. Auten. Would a member of your organization working for 
MSTS get the benefits both under civil service and similar benefits 
from your organization ¢ 

Mr. May. No; there are no contributions. Our contributions of 
welfare pension and vacation come directly from our employers where 
we have contracts. The MSTS is not involved. The only thing is we 
have our own burial fund. That is established by the organization. 
But there are no benefits whatever coming through the organization 
or through the agreements directly as we have it with the employer. 
They have pretty good benefits in some of them, except they are a 
little militarized. 

Mr. Atuen. Well, it would be true if a man worked some period 
for MSTS and some period for a private employer, he would get 
benefits under both systems, but in each case they would be less than 
if he worked full-time for one man ? 

Mr. May. If he is discharged from MSTS and he is a member, he 
can register with us. As soon as he works with a private operator 
and becomes eligible under the various rules, then he becomes eligible. 
But when he is once discharged from the MSTS, he has no more bene- 
fits from them. 

Mr. ct ptt Would you have an opinion as to whether the unlicensed 
personnel and the personnel of other unions would be working for 
MSTS to the extent of 90 percent ? 

Mr. May. I do not know. I do not know any other organization’s 
affairs. We mind our own business. We have enough to do there. 

The CuarrmMan. Does that complete your questioning, Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Auten. That isall. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Robeson ? 

Mr. Rosrson. I would like to get back to helping me understand 
the problem. 

I might say as a member of the committee, and just speaking for 
myself, -I think there is a problem and I think the committee has to 
do something about it. If we are not able to think of a good solution, 
and there is a better one, somebody better bring it in here, because I 
think something can be done. That is that. 

Is the basic trouble that on the management side there is a conflict 
of interest which makes it difficult for them to agree on policy pro- 
cedure, and to be representative of the whole, and there also is a con- 
flict of interest with the various organizations so that there is no hope 
of the unions working together, and do not appear to have all the seg- 
ments of the management group working together. Is that what we 
are faced with ? 

Mr. BisHor. Mr. Robeson, I will agree wholeheartedly that there is 
a conflict of interest on both sides. However, we happen to be in a 
unique position without a counterpart in this particular organization 
that we represent. To get back to the conflicting interest in manage- 
ment, I had the priv ilege and some pleasure of sitting in on joint labor- 
management meetings ‘held in the past year, or a year ago, where the 
organization tried to sit down with the various segments of m: inage- 
ment to meet on some of the basic problems in the industry to cre- 
ate—— 

Mr. Roseson. a I interrupt a minute? You were sitting in 
there in what status 
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Mr. Bisnor. In an official status, as representative of the organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Rozrson. Of your organization? 

Mr. Bisuor. That is correct, sir. And several organizations in 
the maritime industry. In fact, at that particular time, all segments 
of the non-Communist dominated labor groups were represented. 

Mr. Roseson. But then there were other groups that were not rep- 
resented ? 

Mr. Bisnor. We did not invite, within the scope of our activities, 
Communist-dominated organizations. 

Mr. Roprson. I appreciate that. But, as I understand, even then 
all parties involved in the problem were not there. 

Mr. Bisuor. That is verytrue. But to get back to these 

Mr. Roserson. I do not fault find that, but, after all, everybody was 
not represented that was involved in the operation that we are spend- 
ing the money for. 

Mr. Bisnor. I see your point, Mr. Robeson, and I would like to go 
just a little further. I am not going to make a long speech and har- 
rangue about communism. 

Mr. Rozeson. Neither am I. 

Mr. Bisnop. In the establishment of this group, it was agreed unan- 
imously that the group would consist of the non-Communist domi- 
nated organizations. On that basis, we met various segments of the 
shipping industry, on shore, offshore, tramp, subsidized, and so forth, 
to meet on a common ground to work out some of the basic problems 
that affected both of us. Throughout those meetings, the labor groups 
could find some common ground for agreement, but invariably the 
management side of the table would have a conflict of interest that 
would be very definite. 

Mr. Rosrson. Could I interrupt again? You said some common 
ground. Were you in accord all over ? 

Mr. Bisuor. On the basic problems that we were discussing; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Rosrson. That implies you were not in accord completely. 

Mr. Bisuor. On the problems that we discussed with management 
in those meetings, labor was in accord. 

Mr. Roszeson. But the position on which you were in accord was 
not entirely agreeable to those of management to whom you were 
talking to? 

Mr. Bisnor. We went into such phases, if I may go into this a little 
further to let you know what went on in these meetings, we talked 
about the foreign flag transfers. The tramp ship operators came up 
with the tears in their eyes begging that we go along with them to 
transfer 35 or 40 ships because they were going broke. 

Mr. Roseson. That was a Maritime Commission problem, was it not / 

Mr. Bisuor. Some of these shippers like to have labor behind them 
on these matters, too. 

Mr. Ropeson. Well, I do not want to use up the time too much, but 
I was intrigued with this last paragraph on the first page of your 
testimony here. You said the Congress of the United States cannot 
legislate good faith which is not only the basis of successful labor ve- 
lations but of the success or failure of business dealings. 

I do not find fault with that. But how can we find out where 
absolute good faith and integrity are lived up to 100 percent, and 
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where it is not? It looks to me like this good faith exists up to a 
certain point, but when the pinch comes on then a situation develops 
where there are job actions, work stoppages, or whatever they are, 
and we see the Treasury depleted and depleted, which has supposedly 
been subsidizing the merchant marine. But the merchant marine is 
not operating as they should. Let us leave management to make their 
reputation, but can we be assured—and I am not in my own mind— 
that all of the representatives of labor will act in good faith to keep 
the ships operating, and will forego for pressure reasons things that 
we are so involved with ? 

It seems to me like the whole solution to this thing is so much more 
important than gaining a point here and there. It is an advantage, of 
course, and it is understandable, that each organization wants to build 
itself up, to hold its position. But it seems to me, and with this I am 
through, that nobody on either side is willing to concede anything to 
their disadvantage. Maybe they cannot concede. I do not know. 

Mr. May. Mr. Robeson, why not strengthen the Department of 
Labor and the Conciliation Service? We have the machinery availa- 
ble. Why have a new board which would not be able to do any more 
than what we have already ? 

Mr. Ropeson. Do you want me to give you a frank answer ? 

Mr. May. Yes. 

Mr. Roseson. I have been associated, and this is common knowl- 
edge, with management’s problems. I think it is all right to state it. 
The Secretary of Labor has conceded, for a good many years now that 
the Secretary of Labor and the Labor Department’s purpose is to 
represent and assist organized labor as such. Well, that arouses sus- 
picions in management that they will lean over backward to advance 
the interests, and I think with some justification over the last 25 years. 
On the other hand, management, of course, on that assumption, will 
resist them. They are going to resist that. It looks to me, and I do 
not belabor the point, that the solution rests with you and every other 
man that is in top position representing a group of the people who 
employ, and with individuals ae represent, segments of the industry, 
and if you cannot operate these ships at the minimum of cost to the 
ares certainly you can expect something to happen, and it 
probably will not be the best thing. 

I cannot sit around here forever, and I do not believe the members 
can, and not do something. I do not say this is what is favorable in 
the ultimate, but I say that the day is coming when we have to fish, 
cut bait, or dosomething else. Is that right? 

Mr. May. I donot know. 

The Cuarrman. The witness is not going to agree with you—— 

Mr. May. I do not think the Board will settle anything any differ. 
ently than what you have now. Talk about the Labor Department ? 
| do not think we get so many good deals. That is the reason the com- 
panies want the setups so they have it all, like we have it right along 
in the Maritime Commission and the other boards. They are company 
employees. Now you have provided in there that at no time can we 
be tripartite, that no one who has knowledge of the maritime indusiry 
should be on that board. The companies can pick their men. I had 
several dealings with one man who was not long enough in there to 
know anything about the maritime industry. 
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Mr. Roseson. Well, we can keep on discussing this. But I think 
it is this: Have we been assured, and I do not think we have, that 
even your own organization will not bear down when they think it 
is necessary to bear down, even when they think the way they are 
participating adversely affects the industry? I do not hold a brief 
now for management, but I think 

Mr. Bisnor. Would you clarify that statement? You said the 
organization would not bear down. What were you alluding to? In 
our determination of contracts ? 

Mr. Roseson. Practically everybody admits there are occasions 
when they are forced to take job action. They have in the past and 
T do not say they will not do it again. I am not criticizing you for it. 
Maybe the situation, you think, demands it. But I have had no as- 
surance in these hearings that the situation is going to get any better, 
and maybe I am kind of pessimistic. 

Mr. Bisuorv. Are you referring to work stoppages within the viola- 
tion of the contract by the labor organization? I know I should not 
ask you a question, but I am trying to clear in my mind what you are 
alluding to. 

Mr. Ropeson. I say there are some things that you do which are not 
to the best interests, even though you may be in a position to do it and 
get away with it. Good sense calls for us to restrain, sometimes, from 
pressing to the ultimate, because even if we attain it, we may defeat 
the purpose. 

I am not charging you with anything. I am not faultfinding. Iam 
inviting you to help us. 

Mr. Bisnor. Mr. Robeson, not later than 2 weeks ago we had an 
occasion to get a complaint, which was investigated by a committee 
from one of our locals, making alleged violations of a contract which 
was entered into in good faith. The executive board immediately was 
called, and went up and had an investigation. In that particular case 
the local was put under trusteeship. Of course we may have to go 
through courts to prove that the alleged violations were 

Mr. Roseson. What did you do about the action they had taken? 

Mr. Brsnor. I would say putting a local under trusteeship by the 
international organization is reprehensible action upon the people 
that violated the contract or allegedly violated the contract. 

Mr. Rogerson. What effect did that have upon what they had done? 
Did they stop doing it or did they do something else? What was this 
particular thing? 

Mr. Bisnop. It was an alleged violation of the contract. 

Mr. Roseson. Doing what? 

Mr. Brsuop. Such as forcing relief mates during hours that it was 
in the contract that possibly they should not be called. 

Mr. Rosrson. Did they quit doing it? 

Mr. Bisnor. Yes: very definitely so. 

Mr. Rosrson. Well, I am glad there is an instance of that. I am 
not trying to pursue it. I am trying to say that. I have been sitting 
around here for weeks now. Everybody says this will not do, and 
that will not do, but most of them say, “We do not have the answer.” 

Mr. Bisnor. You reflected that we do not take action to correct these 
things. 

Mr. Ropkeson. No; I did not say you did not. 
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Mr. Bisuopr. I am sorry, sir. I did not understand your statement. 

Mr. Roseson. I did not say you did not. I do not know. I am not 
sitting in judgment. I do not know. But I know this, that, as I say, 
this good faith is a fine thing. That isa fine idea. You can have good 
faith, though, and have very unwise judgment on what you think is 
in good faith. But I think this merchant marine is in bad shape. I 
do not think it is any battleground anymore to win skirmishes on. 
I think we are all going to lose this. 

Mr. May. Really, we do not believe that is the solution to it. We 
had experiences w ith it, and we do not believe the solution is there. 
1 believe the Conciliation Service should come back under the Labor 
Department like it was before. It should not be a different depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Rogeson. But you still want some Government intervention 
in it? 

Mr. May. If it is necessary that specially trained conciliators be for 
the maritime industry, that is all right with us. We would like to 
have men that know the business. We had arbitrations and we are 
paying them from $150 to $300 a day, and it takes us a week to edu- 

‘ate them on what a ship looks like, from port to starboard, and so 
forth. And then after he gets through making his award, we need 
an arbitrator to arbitrate his award. That is what we were after in 
1938 and 1941 while Dr. Steelman was Director of Conciliation. We 

were trying to get specially trained men for that industry. It is 
unique, and there is no question about it. But it is within the law 
now that we do not need additional boards at $15,000 a year plus. Then 
they have the various secretaries. They get $10,000 plus, and so forth. 
We already have that in effect. 

Within 6 months, that Department would have nothing but back- 
log. Then we have to have quick actions again, job stoppages. We 
had them. That is the bad situation. If it can be straightened out 
under the present laws, that is all we need. We trust those people. 

It is not that we get favoritism. I can tell you, I have been in nego- 
tiations where I could have murdered the conciliator because he made 
us take back step and back step time and time again. 

Mr. Rosrson. About job action, can, in fact the top strata of a labor 
organization stop the job action, if the people on a certain ship want to 
apply it? I know management cannot always get the policies carried 
out at the lower level, and I would be amazed if you as president could 
stop some of your members from doing something if they made up 
their minds to do it. 

Mr. Mary. Wedo. Under the agreement we have to do it. 

Mr. Roseson. But it will occur again and keep occurring, you know. 
You cannot stop it from occurring; can you? 

Mr. May. Well, these job actions are, most of the time minor dis- 
putes. Very little job actions have been taken, anyway, in the last 
number of years. But there are certain times where a violation occurs 
not from our side but from the other side. That vessel may sail 
tomorrow and that beef isstillon. What would the Board do? Before 
they get a wire, before they know what it is about, that ship is delayed. 
That beef has to be straightened out, and where there is a will, there 


is a way to straighten them out. We alw: ays try to do it, an¢ we have 
to doit. 
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But you are not going to stop those short, quickie job actions on a 
ship when there are a couple of fellows fighting with each other. 

Mr. Roseson. That is what I want. Time is running out, and I will 
not pursue this. 

The CHatrman. Do you havea question, Mr. Seely-Brown ? 

Mr. Srery-Brown. Captain Bishop, certainly on page 1 of your 
statement, the last paragraph, you state that the Conneiees of the 
United States cannot legislate good faith, I am sure I agree with 
that statement of yours completely. I think it is also important that 
we recognize that the success or failure of these hearings must cor- 
respondingly depend upon the fact that witnesses and members of 
the committee also operate on that same basis of good faith. I think 
it is also fair to state that what the committee is trying to do is look 
forward. Certainly many witnesses have come here ‘and indicated 
that something was wrong in the industry. What we are trying to 
do is to do everything we can to find out what can be done to correct 
the situation. Whether it takes legislative action or some other action 
we do not know. 

I think it is important that we all recognize that we are united in 
our efforts to do something to heal the sickness, if the sickness exists. 
I think the witnesses have been unanimous in their viewpoirt that a 
sickness does exist. 

Specifically, I would like to ask you this question, when you carry 
on negotiations with an operator do you find any difference in the 
negotiations which you carry on between the subsidized and non- 
subsidized operator ? 

Mr. Bisnor. My experience, Mr. Seely-Brown, deals with the east 
coast activities. I have not dealt on the west coast and I am not quali- 
fied to speak on their experience. However, in the last 5 or 6 years, 
as you possibly know a majority of the east coast operators belong to 
an organization known as the American Merchant Marine Institute, 
with their chairman and their representatives. Dealing with the 
American Merchant Marine Institute, I presume, and I ‘believe the 
record will indicate, the majority of these subsidized lines are partici- 
pants of the AMMI. When we go into negotiations with the AMMI, 
on the last days, we wind up in 24- or 36-hour sessions. They are not 
any easier than any other negotiations I have been in, and I have been 
in railroad, Great Lakes, Inland Waters, and inland operations. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. I am sure you realize that the implications 
have been left here at times that the subsidized operators will give in 
more quickly than the rest, because Uncle Sam is picking up the addi- 
tional part of the check. I am interested to get your “testimony on 
just that point. 

Mr. Bisnopr. If that is the case, that condition exists not in negotia- 
tions but behind the closed door. I am not pointing a finger at the 
operator and say they are pulling dirty deals behind our backs, When 
they go into caucus, that is their privilege to talk these things over. 
If they do exist, we have no knowledge of it at the table, ‘because 
there are so many other companies inv ‘olved in this negotiation that 
are not subsidized. Consequently, at the negotiation table, the merits 
and demerits of the demands and counterproposals and proposals are 
worked out and, again, I must say that if there is a pressure on the 
nonsubsidized people to give in on these points, we have no knowledge 
of it. 
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Mr. Srety-Brown. Who would you say set the pattern, the sub- 
sidized or the nonsubsidized operators ¢ 

Mr. Bisnor. In the joint negotiations on the east coast, I do not know 
what the past history is. I can only give you the negotiations for the 
past 5 years. As far as pattern is concerned, I do not think there is any 
specific pattern set either by the subsidized or nonsubsiclized. 

Mr. Seety-Brown. Then one final question: You have indicated in 
your testimony that in your judgment, additional legislation is not 
needed to solve the problems. Or was your testimony referring only to 
the two proposals and as advanced by the staff? Do you feel there is 
any legislation which should come out of this committee which would 
be helpful in resolving some of the problems that we face in the in- 
dustry ? 

Mr. Bisnor. The position of our organization, Mr. Seely-Brown, is 
very definite. We feel that there is machinery there. If I may go 
back, without casting any aspersions on the past witnesses, we h: ad 
witnesses from the Maritime Administration that were requested for 
records, and they admitted that their staff was a little short to make a 
complete study alluding to the bill on subsidy payments. I think it 
would be very informative if the committee, whether they have access 
to it or not, could get the cost of the subsidy, what the subsidy is going 
for. Do not just get a statement from the Maritime that they require 
so much money, but have them break it down as to where the dollars 
and cents go. 

One of the witnesses testified that they were getting another statisti- 
cian in his office. If those figures are laid down, I do not think there 
is any question in anybody’s mind that a determination can be made as 
to what is fair and reasonable as compared to the American standards. 

In my statement, I alluded to the fact that if we are going to have 
an American Merchant Marine Act under the act of 1936, I think that 
is basic, are we going to have one, do we need one, are we going to have 
one, and will it operate on American standards ¢ 

I do not think that the American seaman is going to lower his living 
standards to coolie standards. 

Mr. Sreeiy-Brown. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Bisnor. I think it is going to be very difficult to get the foreign- 
flag operation up to our American standards of living. We are sending 
billions of dollars overseas to try to raise the economy of the foreign 
countries, whom we claim are our friends. So therein lies the problem. 
If we are going to have a merchant marine, that is the basic problem. 
If we are going to recognize the 1936 act, we must assume that we are 
going to have. 

Then, are we going to have it on the American standard of living as 
compared to the foreign-flag operators? I think that is the basic pr rob- 
lem. Then we get down into the subsidy program itself. The determi- 
nation must be made by the Maritime Administration as to what is fair 
and reasonable. We recognize that. I think we run into one snag right 
there as to what are fair and reasonable payments. There seems ‘to be a 
question as to whether it is labor, whether it is management. 

I think the hearings lack something. I think they lack a definite 
reflection of what the subsidy payments go for in relation to wages, 
living conditions, profits of the company as against their inv estment, 
and so forth. 
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Mr. Srety-Brown. Did you have any chance to study the testimony 
presented by Mr. Curran yesterday ? 

Mr. Bisnop. I have not had a chance to study it, sir. I had access 
to it just yesterday morning. I must compliment them. They have 
done a wonderful job. I hope to study it very carefully. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Then you have no legislative proposals as to 
what should or should not be done regarding work stoppages ? 

Mr. Bisuor. I base our contention on the proposition that there is a 
definite soreness in the industry, and that soreness is caused specifically 
from good faith, possibly on both sides, of some people. I can cite you 
instance after instance where good faith prevails for years. Again, I 
have to get back to our inland operations. The major companies have 
joined together to negotiate jointly. The marine engineers, masters, 
mates and pilots, have been sitting there for possibly 2 or 3 weeks at in- 
tervals. We have made our demands and they have given us counter- 
proposals. I have no doubt in my mind that that will be settled on an 
amicable basis. I might say that the mediators have been called in and 
they are meeting in good faith, and out of that good faith will come 
a settlement. 

Therein lies another problem: How can you develop that good faith 
in an industry of this type? I think these hearings have been fine. 
Publicly, all we read in the papers are the nasty things that go on in the 
maritime labor, and in the majority of cases the finger of guilt is at 
labor. But after these hearings are recorded, I believe some of the 
testimony will indicate here that it is not just exactly maritime labor 
that is at fault. 

I have sat and heard indications of under-the-table deals, not by 
labor but by management themselves. So until that particular thing 
is corrected, Mr. Seely-Brown, all the legislation you can pass is not 
going to get those ships moved from one point to another any faster. 
It is not going to get the sack of sugar out of the hold any faster. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. I think there is a great deal of merit to what 
yousay. I would like to ask you another question. 

How much of the work of your organization involves inland water- 
ways? 

Mr. Brisuopr. I have some figures here, if you will bear with me. I 
have them right here. We have at the present time approximately 168 
dry cargo contracts on the east coast and the gulf, 70 tanker contracts, 
possibly 100 inland contracts, and 35 to 50 railroad contracts in ex- 
istence today, sir. 

Mr. Sreity-Brown. How many men are involved, approximately ? 

Mr. Bisnop. On the inland operation—do you want it broken down? 

Mr. Srety-Brown. The approximate total figure ? 

Mr. Bisuopr. I would say it runs between twelve and fifteen hundred. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Twelve and fifteen hundred men ? 

Mr. Bisuor. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Totierson. How many does that leave on the east coast and 
gulf? 

Mr. BisHopr. I believe the east coast and gulf runs between three 
and four thousand, sir. 

Mr. Casry. And there are some on the west coast, too? 

Mr. May. On the west coast it comes up to 1,600, with the offshore 
operators. With the tankers and all, it is about 1,700. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Could I ask one final question ? 
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Am I correct that it is your point of view that strengthening the 
Conciliation Service, w hich was under the Department of Labor, i in 
your opinion, is the answer, rather than the creation of some new 
special board ? 

Mr. May. Definitely. As far as we are concerned, we believe that 
that can be strengthened and can be streamlined. 

Mr. Seety-Brown. Would you have those who are involved in 
maritime disputes men who were qualified, particularly, in that field ? 

Mr. May. Definitely. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Have you given any thought to the idea of hav- 
ing management and labor agree among themselves as to, if you will, 
an overall arbiter who resolve your problems and not have to come 
to the Government at all ? 

Mr. May. We usually do that now. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. You prefer that if possible? 

Mr. May. Definitely. We do that right now, coutannously. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. In your particular group ¢ 

Mr. May. Yes. We do that. We are taking the same stand today 
as we did when we had the experience with the board. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. In other words, if you can find somebody that 
management and labor both will agree on, you would rather go to 
that person as a private individual and have him resolve your differ- 
ences rather than come to the Government ? 

Mr. May. Definitely. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Do you believe that could be helpful, if that 
idea could be expanded to cover not only your particular negotiations 
but all negotiations between labor and management in this field ? 

Mr. May. I believe it can be, definitely. 

Mr. Sreiy-Brown. And that would be something that labor and 
management would have to work out themselves rather than have 
Uncle Sam work it out? 

Mr. May. We have to trust each other in this game. Anything 
compulsory does not settle it. That is not the American way in the 
first place. Wetake the same stand as we took in 1941. 

Since Captain Delaney’s statement is in the same hearings in 1941, 
we on the west coast worked a little differently. We were way ahead 
of the negotiations. We had agreements offshore long before any 
east coast operator started to get into the game. At that time, after 
we objected to the Dirksen bill, here was a resolution taken up on the 
War Labor Board, and it reads as follows 

Whereas the Maritime Labor Board in its report to the President and Congress, 
House Document 646, 76th Congress, 3d session, has recommended amendments 
to title X of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936; and 

Whereas these amendments are being discussed in connection with the hear- 
ings being held on the Dirksen bill, H. R. 2662, I was instructed by the member- 
ship of the National Organization of Masters, Mates and Pilots of America, West 
Coast Local 90, to submit objections to some of the amendments and the ex- 
tension of the terms of the Maritime Labor Board. 

In House document, printed as committee document No. 3, section 1002: 

Recommendation 1: There is no substitute recommended by the Maritime 
Labor Board—how and which it would be in a better position than the National 


Labor Relations Board to expedite the determinations of questions and represen- 
tation. 


In fact, the jurisdiction of the Maritime Labor Board recommends to cover 
would bring confusion in selection of representation as many maritime employees 
are working for subcontractors, such as maintenance labor, teamsters, and others, 
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and come under contracts with their direct employer. We received satisfactory 
results under section 1002 as it now reads. There is no reason for changing the 
same. 

Mr. Seety-Brown. Your point of view is that in the 14 years of ex- 
perience you have had since that time you do not change your view 
from that ? 

Mr. May. That is right. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? 

If not, thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. May. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bisuor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. The next witness will be Mr. Thompson. 


STATEMENT OF CHESTER C. THOMPSON, PRESIDENT, THE 
AMERICAN WATERWAYS OPERATORS, INC. 


Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Chairman, my name is Chester C. Thompson. 
I am president of the American Waterways Operators, Inc., a national 
association of domestic water carriers and operators serving the inland 
rivers, intracoastal canals and waterways, the bays, sounds and har- 
bors of the United States. 

The association maintains its principal office at 1319 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. The members of the association constitute a sub- 
stantial and important factor in the national transportation system 
and, as such, are an important element in the national defense pro- 

ram. 
7 Mr. Chairman, you very kindly furnished me several weeks ago a 
copy of a legislative proposal to be known as the “Maritime Labor 
Stabilization Act, 1955,” which if enacted into law would be an 
amendment to the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended. 

Upon receipt of this draft, I immediately furnished pertinent ex- 
tracts therefrom to all members of the American waterways operators 
and requested comment thereon. 

Under the constitution and bylaws of this organization, matters of 
pony particularly those affecting legislation, are determined by its 

oard of directors which consists of 31 members. These directors 
represent all classes, types and sizes of inland water carriers and 
operators serving all of navigable inland waterways and harbors of 
the Nation. Without exception, the directors, as well as many in- 
dividual members who expressed views on this proposal, were ver 
much opposed to it as applied to vessel and related personnel on atl 
navigable waters. 

Mr. Chairman, I have received the new draft of the legislative pro- 
posal, but I have not had the opportunity as yet of conveying it to 
the members. 

But from my experience, I am sure that they would be equally 
oo to the provisions in the new draft as well as in the original 
draft. 

In my statement, I have quoted typical responses that I received. 
Without exception, all of them are adverse. I do not want to burden 
the committee with reading all of these. 

The CHarrman. We will insert those into the record. 
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Mr. Tompson. Please permit me to quote from telegrams and letters 
received from directors and members of the organization with respect 
to the proposed Maritime Labor Stabilization Act: 


“* * * recommend you oppose proposed labor-management legislation.” 

“* * * believe proposed labor legislation unnecessary for barge and towing 
industry * * *.” 

“* * * Association should strongly oppose passage of Maritime Labor Stabili- 
zation Act * * *.” 

“* * * concur adverse position should be taken.” 

“* * * re proposed labor-managemient legislation, our company is opposed to 
any legislation along those lines * * *.” 

“* * * my opinion association should take adverse position * * *.” 

“Take stand in opposition to labor amendment to Merchant Marine Act.” 

“Believe association should oppose proposed labor-management legislation.” 

“The companies I represent are definitely opposed to introduction or passage 
Maritime Labor Stabilization Act 1955. We are presently supervised by and file 
labor agreements with National Labor Relations Board. It appears to us there 
would be confusion and duplication. Proposed act apparently would be ineffec- 
tive in jurisdictional disputes with union supervised by and reporting only to 
National Labor Relations Board.” 

“* * * my personal opinion is that we not only oppose this proposed legislation 
but that you present the strongest evidence available against this legisla- 
tion * =e 

“* * * re labor-management legislation. Association should introduce testi- 
mony in opposition.” 

“* * * recommend association oppose labor-management legislation * * *.” 

“* * * concerning proposed labor-management legislation we believe this legis- 
lation to be extremely detrimental to marine interests and threatening to the 
future of our company as well as other inland waterways operators * * *.” 

“* * * concerning labor-management legislation upon which hearings now 
being held House Merchant Marine-Fisheries Committee I am opposed to the 
enactment of such legislation.” 

“* * * Tam definitely opposed to proposed legislation.” 

“* * * believe proposed labor-management legislation would, if enacted, create 
a closed shop by Government edict and should therefore be vigorously opposed.” 

“Can see no useful purpose of proposed labor-management legislation * * *.” 

“* * * Insofar as our operation is concerned we have had splendid labor rela- 
tions with the AFL groups, and we have in the past fought off other labor unions, 
basing our contention on the fact that in the transfer of coal from railroad cars 
into lake ships none of our employees ever need put foot on a ship that we load. 
I think this conclusion alone is sufficient cause to modify the wording of section 
1002 (b) (4), ‘is engaged in the business of loading or unloading vessels engaged 
in the transportation of passengers or property in waterborne commerce.’ I 
believe we can draw a very fine distinction between employees who board ships 
or vessels to load or unload against our type of employees who never put a foot 
on 22h * **.” 

“* * * From the information we have it appears that the inland waterways 
transportation of the United States has had less tieups due to labor difficulties 
than any of the other transportation facilities in the counry * *-*” 

“It would also require the various companies to furnish Washington with a 
lot of information that should be considered as private and confidential informa- 
tion and more or less open up the books of our operations to the public. Anything 
that can be done to stop the enactment of such legislation should be carried 
through.” 

“* * * We feel, should compulsory unionization of marine employees or com- 
pulsory unionization of anyone dictated by a government be permitted to come 
into being, that we border dangerously on a type of fascism that should be des- 
troyed prior to its inception. 

“If any legislation is needed to control inequities which seem to exist and 
which are supposed to be interrupting the free flow of commerce on the water- 
ways, certainly a dictated ‘closed shop’ policy is not the answer, unless it is the 
purpose of such legislation to put the power of life and death into the hands of 
ae that may, with or without provocation, turn commerce on and off at 
wi rg 

“* * * The principal reason—insofar as inland waterways transportation is 
concerned—is that there is no necessity for such legislation. The spirit of free 
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competition (at least to a limited extent) now exists in the inland river trans- 
portation business ; our employees seem to be well satisfied with their rate sched- 
ules, so why should legislation be written attempting to change this situation?” 

“* * * Section 1001 (b) dealing with public policy merely parrots the hypo- 
critical mouthings of labor organizers. Protect the rights of the public indeed. 
What is clear about the proposed bill is the one-sided furtherance of the interest 
of organized labor and the protection of the same. The only right left to the 
public is the right to suffer higher costs and increased labor-caused delays due 
to organizational, economic, and other types of strikes committed in the name 
of free collective bargaining. 

“Why should the practice and procedure of collective bargaining be encour- 
aged any more than it now is? The right to organize is the law of the land 
now. Further encouragement would virtually make mandatory such permis- 
sive practice. Many operators, small and large, have through the years devel- 
oped a fine, decent relationship with their employees. Collective bargaining, 
the procedure that invariably pulls employer and employee farther apart, could 
not help these fine relationships. Where good relations do not exist, crewmen 
have always been free to organize and collectively bargain for what they felt 
was necessary. * * *” 

“Section 1003 of the bill goes far beyond any necessary regulation and its pro- 
visions were never even contemplated in the old, one-sided Wagner Act. Under 
what reasoning should a board demand the many details of employment relation- 
ship and dispute settlements as would be required of an employer in order to 
conform to the provisions of this bill? Could the answer be that the unions are 
to be provided thereby with a clearinghouse, paid for at the taxpayers’ expense, 
the facilities of which are to be used to further labor organizational aims? * * *” 

“Paragraph (c) violates all principles involved in the protection of the right 
of employees and employers to mutually deal personally with one another. What 
right does any agency of the Government have to demand such information when 
during the past many years the industry has peacefully existed without ever 
being required to supply such details? Obviously such data would quickly be 
made available to union organizers for use in their campaigns against unor- 
ganized companies. What a fertile field—our Government in its public-protecting 
role as outlined by the bill, acting as a force in furthering the aims of self-seeking, 
nonpublic groups. * * *” 

‘“* * * T do not see any way in which our labor relations could be improved 
by this or any similar legislation. 

“One measurement of labor relations is turnover rate. Except for a replace- 
ment necessary when one of our cooks died about a year ago, we have not em- 
ployed a single new man on our boats since January 1954. We do not have any 
union contracts and our employment arrangements are made with our people 
as individuals with heavy emphasis on length of service. It is difficult to see how 
stability in employment could be improved upon. All our people draw regular 
monthly salaries regardless of the percentage of time they spend on or off the 
boats. We have had no layoff since the fall of 1951 when the Alice was put of 
commission for a few months as the result of a crankcase explosion. In fact 
our people now have the equivalent of the guaranteed annual wage which the 
United Automobile Workers Union is now asking for. We also already have 
health and accident insurance far superior to that for which the Louisville & 
Nashville employees struck for 214 months. 

“We do not see that filing the details of our employment conditions would 
contribute anything useful.” 

‘* * * We would like to go on record as strongly opposing any such legis- 
lation. We conld not favor any act that would place this industry under further 
Government restrictions and especially an act that would result with our having 
a closed shon forced upon us.” 

“* * * Withont a question this is, in our opinion, the most fantastic piece 
of lecislation suggested to he imposed unon a free economy. Sneh legislation 
wonld probably go well in Eastern Furope, but certainly should be fonght with 
every possible means in our country.” 

“* * * We are definitely onposed to any such legislation as that ontlined for 
consideration by the Honse Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. This 
legislation appears to be only an act which will impose additional financial ex- 
nense on the nart of management to keen Government agencies posted on per- 
sonnel activities. Choice of all the conditions of this legislation should cer- 
tainlv be left to the employees and such requirements should not be made man- 
datory by additional Government intervention in private industry. When the 
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theme of the day is for deregulation in order to permit industry to operate more 
freely with less controls in order to better serve the public interest, it is cer- 
tainly contrary to the best interest of ail concerned to have legislation requiring 
more regulation and more stringent controls over the operation of the inland 
waterway transportation industry. The proposed bill purports to create an 
atmosphere of labor relations that will avoid the interruption to transportation 
of passenger and property in waterborne commerce. Certainly the record of the 
inland waterway industry has not demonstrated the need of Government inter- 
vention to keep traffic moving, but quite the contrary, have been able to settle 
their disputes and keep traffic moving by their own processes. 

“A shining example of the disadvantages in the serious disruptions of traffic 
movement wherein there is supposedly Government controls to prevent it is the 
recent long-lasting 50- or 60-day strike of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
where there was considerable bloodshed, property damage and injury to the 
public through a labor strike under a system that was supposed to have all the 
controls necessary to prevent such an occurrence. * * *” 

“* * * Our company is opposed to any such regulation, as this is just another 
step toward Government control. We are particularly opposed to section 1004, 
as it appears to us that, as employers, we would be required to enter into written 
agreements with employee groups who are not now covered by any collective 
bargaining agreements. We do not feel that any employee must, of necessity, 
belong to a union.” 

“* * * Undoubtedly the sponsors of this ‘Maritime Labor Stabilization Act’ 
feel there is a need for such legislation. We cannot agree and vigorously oppose 
any such trend. We are of the opinion that Government regulation does not 
belong here, and that the reason advanced for it is exaggerated and unrealistic. 
Let’s not get Government into business any more than it is now. 

“Our company, like many others, has never been involved in a labor dispute— 
we have no reason to think we will in the foreseeable future. Yet if such trouble 
should develop, we prefer to handle it ourselves—directly—without ‘assistance’ 
from any third party. 

“Government controls, regulation, ‘interest,’ in business has created a fantas- 
tic collection of forms and reports. Simplification or elimination is never con- 
sidered and the burden of unwanted Government ‘assistance’ becomes increas- 
ingly greater. For the businessman who sometimes seems to be working harder 
to learn rulings and keep out of Government trouble than he does trying to show 
a profit in business—this is very discouraging and unpopular. Now comes ‘sec- 
tion 1003’ of the proposed act. By what possible extension of sound reason- 
ing can this sort of thinking be helpful to business. 

“Section 1004 is equally distasteful. It appears to have been drafted by rep- 
resentatives of labor. We are not aware of any instance where Government 
assistance has settled a dispute—unless it was of the strong-arm type. Such 
being the case, what advantage is there in suggesting these new regulatory 
measure designed obviously as a wedge for the labor unions. * * *” 


On the basis of my long experience w 7% all elements of inland water 
transportation and its related services, I do not hesitate to state that 
almost without exception the industry represented by me is opposed to 
this type of legislation. Thus, it is hoped that if the committee, in 
its wisdom, should recommend its enactment, all vessel and terminal 
employees engaged on the inland waters of the Nation be specifically 
exempt therefrom. The inland water industry has been relatively 
free from strikes and other labor disturbances during the past decade. 
In fact, its record in this respect is unique. The industry desires that 
its present labor relations be continued and sees no need for establish- 
ment of the proposed Maritime Labor Mediation Board or a similar 
agency. 

I think the principal reason that inland waterways are opposed to 
this legislative proposal is that they do not see the need for it. We 
have had in the past 10 years comparatively little labor difficulties 
on the inland rivers and waterways of the United States. Even in 
New York Harbor, which attracts front-page news on many occasions, 
the controversies over there have not been too serious. Of course, 
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vessel and tugboat operators, towing vessel operators, are subject to 
the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. The Mediation Service of 
the Department of Labor has been called in on many occasions to 
settle disputes, a few disputes, that have presented themselves. Gen- 
erally, a very fine labor-management relationship prevails upon the 
inland rivers of the country. 

We think, our members think, that legislation of this kind is not 
necessary for applicability on the inland rivers of the country and, 
therefore, it would serve no useful purpose. Of course we are not 
concerned directly with what is done in the offshore services. We 
would ask, Mr. Chairman, if the committee in its wisdom decides to 
recommend legislation of this kind, that inland river operations, inland 
waterway operations, be spec ifically exempted. We have, as I say, 
very good labor relations, and we want to continue those. We do not 
think there is any need for 1 legislation of this type. 

Mr. Casry. Have you had occasion to call on the Federal Concilia- 
tion and Mediation Service ? 

Mr. Tuompson. We have. 

Mr. Casey. From time to time? 

Mr. THompson. Occasionally. I would say once or twice a year 
in the aggregate. 

Mr. Casry. Have they been helpful ? 

Mr. THompson. Very. 

Mr. Casry. Did they settle the dispute ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. I do not know whether a certain man 
is still connected there, but he was once and he was sort of an expert 
on labor problems in the tug and towboat industry, Major Estes. 
And he had the confidence of management and the confidence of labor. 
He was very effective in bringing the parties together. We have had, 
on the inland rivers particularly, hardly any work stoppages in the 
past 10 years. 

Mr. Casry. Of course for any segment of the industry where labor 
and management getting along so ‘well, without disputes or without 
stoppages, you really do not need any ‘legislation to settle disputes, 
do you / 

Mr. Tuomrson. No, sir, that is true, and that is the general posi- 
tion that the operators on the inland waterways take. If they are 
covered, obviously they are to file these reports, contemplated by the 
bill, to cover the Maritime Board in its deliberations, and they object, 
frankly, to filing any more reports than they do file now. 

Mr. Casry. Do youmeana copy of their contract ? 

Mr. Tuompson. That is right, and any other information. I might 
add it is fair to say that there is a substantial segment of the barge 
and towing industry of the United States that is presently unorgan- 
ized. Numerically, the number of operators who are not organized 
are in the substantial majority. 

The CHartrmMan. That is what I was going to ask. What is the 
percentage ? 

Mr. Tuompson. As far as employees are concerned, Mr. Chairman, 
I would say 50 percent are covered by agreements. Numerically, 
among employers, among operators, I would say the percentage was 
not more than 20 or 25 percent. The larger operators are organized 
and have been for some time. I think the maritime movement hit the 
inland rivers of the country, the Mississippi and Ohio system, per- 
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haps in 1939. Unionism has been gaining out there, admittedly. But 
I think even my labor friends will admit they have still a long way 
to go. 

The Cuatrman. Is there a differential between the compensation 
to the unorganized and organized ? 

Mr. THompson. I would say it is substantially the same. 

The Cuamman. What is the tonnage at the present time on the 
coastal water movement as compared to 1940? 

Mr. Tuompson. I do not quite understand your term coastal. Coast- 
wise or inland? 

The CHarrman. Your inland water. Has there been an increase 
in your tonnage handled as of today, annually, over the past 10 years, 
we will say? 

Mr. Tuompson. It has increased between two- and three-fold on 
all of the inland waterways in the past 10 years. 

The CHarrMan. Would it be fair to assume that, on the Atlantic 
coast, the availability of the overall 12-foot depth in the inland water- 
way has affected the oceangoing coastal operation detrimentally ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I think to some degree, particularly on the Atlantic 
coast north of Jacksonville. 

The CuarrMan. It isa 12-foot depth all the way is it not? 

Mr. THompson. It is supposed to be. Perhaps 10 feet would be 
the governing depth. 

The CHamman. Would it be fair to say, then, that that is what 
has happened to the ocean-coastal ships? 

Mr. Tuompson. I do not think that is a fact at all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. When they were in full operation, your inland 
waterway movement of freight was not anywhere near as large as 
it is today ? 

Mr. THompson. There wasscarcely none. That iscorrect. 

The CuarrmaN. I was trying to find out whether this had taken the 
place of the other. 

Mr. Tuompson. No, sir; I do not think so. I think the barge traffic 
on the Atlantic intercoastal waterway north of Jacksonville, and to 
some extent south, but a very small part, has been developed because 
of new industry, new businesses, a new type of traffic. I think if the 
traffic, frankly, has been taken away from anybody, it has been taken 
away from the railroads and not from the coastwise or intercoastal 
steamship lines. 

The CHatrman. You had the Old Dominion Merchant & Miners, 
and so forth, that ran from Boston to Jacksonville. They have dis- 
appeared altogether. 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, but that was a different sort of a traffic than 
the barges handle. Keep in mind, sir, that barges do not handle per- 
ishables. Our service is slow. It moves in high volume and at low 
rates. The trucks have interferred with the movement of perishables. 
The trucks have attracted a very substantial amount of the textile and 
the tobacco business that emanated between Jacksonville and, we will 
say, New York or Philadelphia and intermediate points. Barges 
have not gotten into that act to any degree. 

The Cuarrman. How do you get along with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. We get along fine with them. I think it is only fair 
to point out that not more than 10 or 12 percent of the barge traffic 
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on the inland rivers of the United States is subject to economic regula- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Commission or any other type of regu- 
lation by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Under the provisions 
of the so-called Wheeler-Lee Act of 1940, the Transportation Act of 
1940, bulk commodities shipped by water, whether it be in the coast- 
wise, the intercoastal, the alana trades or the Great Lakes, are exempt, 
There is legislation pending. 

The Cuatrrman. They have nothing to do with your rates? 

Mr. THompson. No, sir; nothing whatever. 

The Cuarrman. Except for about 10 percent of your rates? 

Mr. Tuompson. That would be tonnagewise, sir. That would be 
true tonnagewise. 

The Cuarrman. That is how you are getting along as well as you 
are, then ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aten. I think it worth commenting that the same thing looks 
different through different eyes. I notice one telegram on page 6 which 
says, “What is clear about the proposed bill is the one-sided further- 
ance of the interest of organized labor and the protection of the same.” 

Mr. Tuompson. I wanted to quote the sweet as well as the sour, Mr. 
Allen. 

The Cuatrman. I took it for granted that the industry was opposed 
to this. 

Mr. THomeson. My part of the industry is opposed to it. 

The Cuatrman. How many types are there of that type which are 
in here ? 

Mr. THompson. Very few. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Sullivan ? 

Mrs. Sutuivan. No questions. 

Mr. Van Petr. On page 10, there is another similar one. “Our com- 
pany is opposed to any such regulation, as this is just another step to- 
ward Government control.” 

Continuing down, it seems to imply that it would force collective 
bargaining agreements. 

“We do not feel that any employee must, of necessity, belong to a 
union.” 

Is that your position of the proposed legislation ? 

Mr. Tompson. I think that is the position of a substantial number. 
I stated a few moments ago that a large number of operators on the 
inland trades are presently unorganized. They feel that the enactment 
of this legislation might at least expedite and possibly force unioniza- 
tion, to be frank about it. 

Mr. Van Petr. With the operation on the Great Lakes, having been 
in the coal business for a number of years, I was interested in your 
statement that the tonnage had picked up on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. THomeson. I did not say the Great Lakes, sir. 

Mr. Van Petr. Well, inland waterways. I assumed that. 

Mr. Tuompson. But the Great Lakes are sort of a group by them- 
selves. No part of my statement is applicable to the Great Lakes. 

The Cuatrman. I do not know how to reconcile your statement with 
the former witness. The former witness was most anxious for this 
committee to hear you, and he advocates unionism. 

Mr. THomrson. I cannot answer that. I came in, Mr. Chairman—— 
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The Cuatrman. He pointed out that here was management oppos- 


ing this legislation. If you call this management, they oppose it be- 
cause they do not want to be unionized. It is a rather peculiar kettle 


of fish that we have here. 

Mr. Tuompson. I think it is sustainable. Captain Bishop’s union 
gets along very well. The masters, mates, aa pilots organization 
gets along very fine with the inland operators who have collective bar- 
gaining agreements. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? 

If not, thank you very much for your statement. 

(Letter from Mr. Thompson follows.) 


AMERICAN WATERWAYS OPERATORS, INC., 


Washington, D. C., July 21, 1955. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 


Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. BONNER: I wish to acknowledge receipt of and thank you for your 
letter of July 8, 1955, to which was attached an alternate draft prepared by your 
staff of the Maritime Labor Stabilization Act, 1955 which your committee has been 
considering for several weeks. 

As I stated in my testimony to the committee on July 14, 1955, members of 
this National Association of the Barge and Towing Vessel Industry who operate 
all types of towing vessels and barges on the inland rivers, waterways, and in 
the harbors of the Nation are very much opposed to the enactment of this type 
of legislation. They do not believe that it is necessary in view of the compara- 
tively good relations existing between labor and management in this industry. 

Please permit me to again urge that if legislation of this nature is to be favor- 
ably reported by your committee that operations on the inland rivers, waterways, 
and harbors be specifically exempted from the provisions thereof. 

Thanking you for the many courtesies you have always shown me and assur- 
ing you of my high esteem, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHESTER C. THOMPSON, President. 


The committee will now recess until Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 
Mr. Harry Bridges will be the witness Monday. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10a.m., Monday, July 18, 1955.) 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS OF THE AMERICAN 
MERCHANT MARINE 


MONDAY, JULY 18, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Mercuant MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met at 10:05 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 219, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner chairman, pre- 
siding. 
The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order. The hearings 
will continue on the general subject of the maritime industry. 
The witness this morning is Mr. Harry Bridges, president, Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, Pacific Coast. 


STATEMENTS OF HARRY BRIDGES, PRESIDENT, AND JEFF KIBRE, 
WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHORE- 
MEN’S AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION 


The Cuairman. Do you have a general statement, Mr. Bridges? 

Mr. Bringes. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. You will then desire to read the general statement. 

Mr. Brivers. It is pretty long without the appendices. There are 
certain parts that I think I can skip. 

The CuarrmMan. But you would like for the general statement to be 
put into the record ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Brinces. The whole general statement ; yes. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HARRY BRIDGES, PRESIDENT, AND JEFF KIBRE, 
REPRESENTATIVE, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S 
UNION 


WASHINGTON 
AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S 


The ILWU, throughout its existence, has sought to create conditions which 
we believe are essential to stability of labor relations in the maritime industry. 
For this reason we welcome the work which this committee is doing. 

There are, at the present time, several seriously unstabilizing factors in the 
maritime labor relations situation and we believe the committee is performing 
a very useful public service in holding hearings at which these issues may be 
fully and freely discussed. On some of the issues, I doubt that legislative. in- 
tervention will be helpful; on others, I think the committee can serve to bring 
the parties together to achieve certain desirable purposes which we have not 
been able to achieve by ourselves. 


CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO STABLE LABOR RELATIONS 


Stability in labor relations depends upon the existence of a proper attitude 
by both parties and also upon the existence of proper machinery. 

Under attitude, I would say that the requisites are: 

1. Mutual respect—the willingness of both sides to live and let live. 
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2. Recognition of a mutuality of interest in maintaining good relations and 
in promoting the health and growth of the industry. 

3. Recognition, on the other hand, of a certain divergence of economic in- 
terest over issues of wages and working conditions. 

4. Integrity—the willingness to abide by agreements, whether formal or in- 
formal. 

5. Recognition that the relationship between a union and the employers is not 
a pecuniary one but rather a social one. We have finally, I think, persuaded our 
employers that the imposition of financial penalties for alleged breach of contract 
is not a stabilizing factor, but the reverse. Similarly, damage suits do nothing 
but worsen relationships; they never seem to have a positive effect. 

With regard to machinery, the following are necessary : 

1. A strong union matched by a strong employers’ association. 

2. A democratically controlled union, responsive to the wishes of the rank and 
file. 

3. A collective-bargaining agreement which includes, in specific and unequivocal 
terms, mutually satisfactory provisions covering all the major matters which 
are potential sources of friction between the parties. 

4. Grievance machinery to provide both for the prompt settlement of a maxi- 
mum number of disputes at the earliest possible stage and, in the more difficult 
eases, for the final disposition of issues, by arbitration if necessary. 

5. Grievance machinery so designed that issues of local significance must be 
finally disposed of locally, while only issues of industrywide significance may be 
appealed to the industrywide bodies. 

These are the requisites for stable relationships over which the parties them- 
selves have control. Beyond these, there are many intluences from outside which 
often complicate the situation. Among these, I want to comment only on the 
following: 

1. The existence of another union which asserts jurisdiction over part or all of 
the work of the union having bargaining rights. The existing machinery for 
handling jurisdictional disputes in our industry is admittedly unsatisfactory. 
While this is true, I want to warn against the apparently simple solution of 
governmental intervention. So far no legislative panacea has been devised. 
Procedures worked out directly between the unions themselves are much more 
satisfactory. 

2. In general, governmental intervention does more harm than good. This is 
true at least in the past. We can document that at great length in connection with 
the Taft-Hartley Act. For example, we have fought in the past, and will fight 
in the future, to prevent any governmental control of hiring procedures. We 
opposed the Copeland “fink” halls in 1937; we have done all we could to pre- 
serve our hiring and dispatching machinery from Taft-Hartley interference; and 
we would vigorously oppose anything like the New York-New Jersey Waterfront 
Commission. Agencies of this kind may temporarily produce an uneasy truce, 
but will never produce truly stable relations. 

I am not saying this to discourage this committee from continuing its inquiries. 
I have already said that I think the committee can perform a useful function. 
The committee can do a great deal to encourage the parties to adopt the construc- 
tive sort of attitude and the types of procedures I have outlined. What I think 
it should avoid is any attempt to require or force the parties into actions or pro- 
cedures which they do not approve. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF STABLE RELATIONS 


In the years since 1948 the relations between our union and the Pacific Mari- 
time Association, representing the employers of west coast longshoremen, clerks, 
and walking bosses have, in the main, been mutually satisfactory. The machin- 
ery is adequate. Where problems have arisen they have been the result of the 
outside factors I referred to or have been the result of one party or the other 
not being able immediately to prevent one of its constituent members or locals 
from getting out of line. Correct attitudes at the top have not always been re- 
flected down below. 

Prior to 1948, the basic problem was one of attitude, complicated by lack of 
adequate machinery. The two interacted: bad attitude made it difficult to 
negotiate satisfactory machinery and inadequate machinery intensified bad 
attitudes. 

To understand the situation before 1948 and, to some extent, some of our current 
problems, it is necessary to look briefly at the situation before 1934. Independent 
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unionism had been broken up on the west coast by the 1919 strike. Throughout 
the twenties and early thirties there had been practically no true unionism 
among Pacific coast longshoremen. The absence of organization, together with 
widespread unemployment, resulted in a chaotic and miserable situation on the 
waterfront. The evils of the shapeup, favoritism, the blacklist, and speedup 
existed in Pacifie coast ports. 

In 1933 west coast longshoremen organized. The 1934 maritime strike was 
basically a strike for recognition, not only for the longshoremen but for the 
seamen, 

We were all in the AFL at that time and we adopted the policy of all unions 
having contracts expiring on the same date and the policy of no union settling 
until all unions had negotiated satisfactory agreements. We believed then and 
we believe now that a satisfactory working relationship among all the unions is 
necessary to stability in the industry. Subsequently, in following out this 
principle, we took leadership in the formation of the Maritime Federation of the 
Pacific, which was most active in the years 1935-38, and again later in the Com- 
mittee for Maritime Unity in 1946. These organizations, which sought to achieve 
some measure of joint bargaining, finally fell apart because some unions thought 
they had more to gain by acting separately and because the employers encouraged 
this feeling. Under the CMU we had at least made some progress toward joint 
expiration dates. 

Though we won recognition as a result of the 1934 strike, it was grudging 
recognition. The years 1935-36 were years of guerrilla warfare and, quite inevi- 
tably, were followed by another major tieup, from October 29, 1936, to February 4, 
1937. The employers were still trying to revert to the pre-1934 situation and 
the men had not forgotten what those days meant for them. The attitudes 
requisite for stability were not present. 

With the 1937 contract we won preference of employment for union members. 
Almost equally important from the standpoint of stable relations, the union and 
the employers negotiated, later in 1937, agreements dealing with several of the 
matters heretofore not covered by the contract and hence the source of job 
action, work stoppages, and bad relationships. We worked out the slingload 
agreement and one on penalty cargo rates and we agreed on many items of the 
industry safety code. It was the union which insisted that these sources of 
difficulty be disposed of. 

But even then the struggle for genuine recognition had not been won. As 
late as 1940, with the advent of war, there was a long truce with all efforts con- 
centrated upon winning the war. But the truce ended with the end of the war. 

That the basic problem was still that of the employers’ attitude became ob- 
vious to everyone in 1948. Using the Taft-Hartley Act as an excuse, the Water- 
front Employers’ Association early in 1948 demanded contract changes that 
would have drastically modified the whole machinery of joint control of regis- 
tration and dispatching which had been awarded by the National Longshore- 
men’s Board in 1934 but which the employers had been seeking to change ever 
since, The union, of course, was prepared to fight any such change to the bitter 
end. 

A Taft-Hartley emergency injunction only postponed the strike which began 
on September 2 and ran until December 8. At the beginning of the strike the 
employers publicly took the position that they would not meet with the regularly 
elected union negotiating committee. 

The strike was settled when a new group of ship operators came to the fore 
and demanded a “new look” in the relationships between the parties. The “new 
look” supplied the requisite attitude for the peaceful adjustment of our differ- 
ences, and we worked out at the same time all the changes in the contract 
machinery which were necessary to implement the new attitude. 


GRIEVANCE MACHINERY AND ARBITRATION 


I want to direct attention now to the grievance machinery which has been 
worked out for handling disputes arising during the life of the contract. The 
National Longshoremen’s Board award in 1934 had provided that as a last resort 
the Secretary of Labor might be called upon by either party to appoint a coast 
arbitrator to settle disputes. And, during the early years, arbitrators were 
called upon to settle a vast number of issues which had not been clearly worked 
out between the parties. At that time, arbitration of labor issues was relatively 
rare, but our experience did much to spread the use of arbitration, particularly, 
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of course, on the west coast. It has now become a commonplace of union 
agreements. 

Much credit for this development must be given to Senator Wayne Morse, then 
dean of the Oregon University Law School. Dean Morse acted as coast arbi- 
trator for the years 1937-42. His insistence on correct procedure and thorough 
examination of issues, coupled with a truly judicial attitude, gave both parties 
the utmost confidence in his decisions. 

Today we have a coast arbitrator, employed on regular annual retainer by 
the parties, as well as four local arbitrators on call in each of the major port 
areas. Both parties are proud of the fact that the coast arbitrator has had just 
two cases referred to him since 1948. All other coastwide issues have been 
settled directly by the parties. 

in mentioning arbitration, I do not mean to overemphasize its importance. 
It is simply the final stage in the grievance procedure. Though used frequently 
in the early days, the number of cases going to arbitration was still but a small 
proportion of the disputes which were settled without resort to arbitration. The 
others were handled on the job or by the joint committees established under the 
contract. 

Without going into the history of its development or details 1 want to men- 
tion that we have made basic improvements in the setup from time to time, 
particularly in 1948, until now both parties feel that it is just about right. 

But there are times and issues where the grievance machinery does not work 
adequately. Each of our locals treasures a high degree of locai autonomy. And, 
over the long pull, issues get settled in more lasting fashion if the decisions are 
made by the people who have to carry them out. 

This does not nean that we de not advise and recommend and press for settle- 
ment of disturbing situations. But our purpose and attitude is one of persua- 
sion, not Command. So far as our union goes, if the inen know the facts they 
generally agree to correct policy. Our job at the top is to be sure they get the 
facts and to get their cooperation. 

Incidentally, 1 think your committee should approach maritime labor issues 
from a similar point of view. Maybe the immediate parties do not have ail the 
facts and your committee could help to supply them. Or maybe the public, or 
interested sections of it, do not have all the facts and are therefore making 
erroneous criticisms of the parties. Genuine factfinding is a valuable function 
in any dispute. 

Attached, for your reference, is a summary of the major provisions of our 
longshore contract (appendix A). Attached, also, is a summary of some of the 
features of the ILWU constitution which serve to guarantee its continuance as 
a democratic union controlled by the rank and file (appendix B). As I indicated 
at the outset, in our opinion a democratic union is one of the basic requisites to 
genuine industrial peace. 

CURRENT PROBLEMS 


1. The condition of the maritime industry. 

While it is easy to overemphasize the seriousness of the economic problems 
facing the maritime industry, it is equally possible to underestimate them. For 
years we were met at every negotiation with complaints that the industry was 
in dire straits and could, therefore, afford no wage increases. And today there 
are some people saying the same things. The conclusion, implied or explicit, is 
that allegedly low productivity and excessive wages have ruined the industry. 

For example, a purportedly scientific study of the Pacific Coast Maritime Ship- 
ping Industry has recently been published by the University of California Press. 
It was written by two professors, Wytze Gorter and George H. Hildebrand. 
Their conclusion is that the industry is rapidly going to the dogs largely because 
of labor difficulties. Unfortunately for their conclusion, their study ends with 
1948. Yet the trend of the industry takes a sharp turn for the better after 1948, 
both in economic condition and in labor relations. The authors could hardly 
retain the same conclusions if they were to bring their study up to date. 

A measure of maritime activity is provided by figures from the San Francisco 
Marine Exchange on the number of ships and their registered tonnage which 
have entered through the Golden Gate. These figures make a comparison with 


prewar and show that while there are fewer ships than in some of the prewar 
Ships, of course are much bigger 


years, the tonnage is substantially greater. 
than they used to be. 
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Number and registered tonnage of cargo and passenger ships entering San 
Francisco Bay 1934-41 and 1948-54 


Number of Registered Number of Registered 





Year ships tonnage Yea ships tonnage 

1934 5, 824 16, 296, 314 1948 3, 323 16, 066, 418 
1935 sabe 5, 947 17, 415, 334 1949 3, 731 is, 189 5 
1936... .. 5, O16 15, 8O1, O7F 1950 3, 009 

1937... 4, S80 15, 670, 642 1951 4, 430 

1Y38 5, 140 17, 248, 641 1952 4,950 

1939 * 4, 853 16, 534, 049 1953. . . - 5, 099 

1940 : 4, 193 14, 418, 170 1954 4, 662 

1968 ..x; } 3, 476 | 12, 548, 682 


Source: San Francisco Marine Exchange. 


All these figures, however, obscure the fact that some of the cargo is handled 
by ships under foreign flags and also the fact that while United States foreign 
trade is vastly greater than prewar, there has been a sharp decline in the domestic 
trades. 

We wish it to be clearly understood that while the immediate overall economic 
benefit of our members depends on the total amount of dry cargo handled, we 
have a deep concern for the health of the American merchant marine and, within 
the American merchant marine for the health of the domestic trades. We wouid 
rather see cargoes carried in American bottoms than in foreign bottoms and we 
regret the passing of the big intercoastal and coastwise movements. 

In order to promote the prosperity of all segments of the American merchant 
marine we have in recent years, supperted a number of measures which I would 
like here to summarize : 

(a) The first requisite for an adequate merchant marine is a sufficient fleet 
of modern, fast freight and passenger vessels capable of competing offshore with 
foreign-flag vessels and, in domestic runs, with railroads and over-the-road trucks. 

We support a shipbuilding program which, over a period of years, would turn 
out the needed modern ships. This, in our judgment, should be planned so that 
the shipbuilding industry could avoid the feast-and-famine existence which has 
characterized it for so long. Adequate Government subsidies, properly scheduled 
over a number of years, would m:xe it possible to plan the type of building pr>- 
gram required to develop and maintain an up-to-date fleet. Subsidies are clearly 
necessary in order to keep up with the building going on in foreign countries. 
At the moment many of them are way ahead of us. 

To meet the needs of modern ships and the requirements of fast turnaround 
schedules, we need modernized docking, berthing and terminal facilities 

Here again, various forms of Government aid should be made available if nec- 
essary to provide the required facilities. In this instance, it is largely the respon- 
sibility of State and local governments to do the job. We have prepared a detailed 
analysis of the inadequacies of dock facilities in San Francisco which we expect 
to offer to the appropriate agency. Modernized cargo-handling methods are 
equally necessary. 

(b) The second requisite for a healthy merchant marine is a reasonable degree 
of security for the private operators. Such security, we feel, cannot be assured 
unless the Federal Government is prepared to subsidize their operations to a 
degree probably greater than is now being done. Operating subsidies are now 
confined to certain essential foreign-trade routes. We think they will need to be 
expanded to include some domestic trades as well. 

(c) Both labor and management in the shipping industry need guaranties that 
the Government will not, itself, operate a competing shipping service. They face 
plenty of competition already. But it is precisely this which the Government is 
now doing with its Military Sea Transportation Service. MSTS competition is 
particularly harmful to some operations because MSTS handles cargo on some 
of the most profitable runs. This not only reduces the operators’ profits, and the 
flexibility of the shoreside work force but makes it difficult, if not impossible, for 
private shipping companies to handle other less profitable cargo which otherwise 
they would be able to carry. We consider that the maintenance of a large so-called 
nucleus fleet is contrary to established public policy of fostering the private mer- 
chant marine. 

In exactly the same manner in which the MSTS has cut into private shipping 
operations—to the detriment of both the steamship companies and the maritime 
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workers—the continued use of civil-service longshore gangs has chipped away 
at the economic security of the private stevedoring companies and of the civilian 
longshoremen as well. 

(d) We have already indicated that we see nothing out of the way about sub- 
sidies for the domestic trades, and in particular for the intercoastal operators. 

Two additional steps should be taken on behalf of the domestic trades: First, 
Panama Canal tolls should be adjusted to provide an equitable division of cost 
between national defense and commercial users; and, second, freight rates in 
the domestic trade should be regulated by the Federal Maritime Administration 
rather than by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


2. Longshore productivity 


I understand that several employer witnesses have testified before your com- 
mittee alleging low productivity on the part of west coast longshoremen. This 
is a charge that I cannot refute any more than they can prove. The fact is 
that there are no statistics which satisfactorily measure the relative productivity 
in different ports or the changes in productivity from time to time. 

During World War II there were charges and countercharges on this issue. 
The Army collected a vast amount of data and so did the War Shipping Admin- 
istration. While the figures were not conclusive, they tended to show that the 
west coast operation was more efficient in tons per man-hour. 

Since then, at our wage-review proceedings in 1946 and 1947, the employers 
brought in some data. But they were so scattered and inconclusive that the 
arbitrator paid no attention to them. At our last wage arbitration no produc- 
tivity figures were even submitted. 

The parties themselves would like to have adequate figures. When we nego- 
tiated our pension plan in 1951, we agreed to finance the pension by a contribu- 
tion per ton cargo handled. The employers thought that a plan on this 
basis would encourage productivity and the union wanted to protect the pension 
fund against a drop in work opportunity resulting from mechanization. But 
when we sat down to look at the available figures we were forced to substitute a 
contribution per man-hour. 

The technical problem of securing satisfactory productivity figures is tre- 
mendously difficult. Output per man-hour is dependent upon many variables: 
The physical conditions of the job, such as, ship design, pier design, facilities, 
extent of mechanization, weather conditions; efficiency of planning and super- 
vision; organization and size of gangs; skill of the winchdriver, whose actions 
govern the speed of the hook in large measure; and the attitude and skill of 
the men. To separate out and measure the influence of any one or more of 
these variables is a difficult job of engineering. 

Way back in 1932, the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics undertook 
a study of this kind which took months to make and, in its published form, runs 
to 550 pages. (Cargo Handling and Longshore Labor Conditions, Bulletin No. 
550.) Nothing similar has been undertaken since. However, until some solid 
data of this sort are at hand much of the attack and recrimination on this point 
is hardly worthy of attention. We urge the committee to examine carefully 
and critically whatever evidence is submitted on productivity. 

I should like to add that the ILWU does not oppose technological improve- 
ments. We recognize these as inevitable and as desirable, particularly when 
they serve to make the backbreaking work of longshoring any easier. We 
have a specific contract provision recognizing the employers’ right to introduce 
new equipment. 

Our position is simply that the men should not suffer because of mechani- 
zation or rationalization of work methods. In an industry like ours where there 
is a relatively fixed pool of workers, the appearance of an important labor-saving 
device is bound to look like a threat to the men. They see that there will be 
fewer job opportunities as a result. To meet this situation our concern has 
always been to try, through collective bargaining, to see that the benefits of 
mechanization are, in part, shared by the men in the form of higher earnings. 


3. Jurisdictional problems 


This issue is an extraordinarily difficult one to resolve as evidenced by the 
fact that it keeps cropping up. There have been disputes for decades between 
longshoremen and sailors over certain jobs. The significant feature of these 
disputes is that the seamen always seek to perform longshore work for extra 
or overtime pay. 

There are only a couple of things I can say about the situation. The first is 
that the ILWU, though vigilant to protect its jurisdiction, never has and does 
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not intend to extend its jurisdiction at the expense of any other labor organiza- 
tion. The record will bear uc out in saying that the so-called jurisdictional 
“beefs” we have been involved in have been forced upon us. 

Second, we have tried, though with only partial success, to prevent such dis- 
putes by working out agreements with our employers for the joint preservation 
of the status quo. Whatever the dividing line may be in any given port for 
any given type of ship or cargo, we seek to preserve that line of demarcation. 
Unfortunately, some ship operators and some unions have made it most difficult 
to maintain this line. 

Just as an example of what I mean, I have here a recent copy of the Com- 
mercial News, published in Los Angeles (issue of July 1, 1955). A front page 
headline reads: “AFL Coalition Out To Absorb ILWU and ILA.” The AFL 
coalition referred to is the AFL maritime trades department meeting in New 
York. 

Third, the committee should proceed carefully when seeking to establish gov- 
ernmental machinery to handle jurisdictional disputes. I have already men- 
tioned that maybe the limit of Government intervention should be based on 
factfinding and status quo. 


JOINT EXPIRATION DATES 


Maritime employers have quite properly complained of the whipsaw resulting 
from staggered contract expiration dates. We hope the committee can use its 
good auspices to deal with this problem. 

The ILWU, alone among the maritime unions, has demonstrated its desire 
to eliminate the whipsaw by seeking specific contract language looking toward 
a common expiration date with the ILA on the east coast. On May 28, 1954, 
the ILWU and PMA signed an amendment to the longshore agreement which 
contained the following clause : 

“1. That the agreement as extended and amended by the agreement of June 
12, 1953, shall be further extended through June 15, 1956 or, by mutual agree- 
ment, to September 30, 1956 or to any date between June 15, 1956 and September 
30, 1956 in order to arive at a common termination or review date for longshore 
contracts on a national basis, subject to the provisions presently included in the 
preamble to the agreement.” 

In June 1955, we agreed to: 

“4. To continue efforts to arrive at a common expiration date with the east 
coast. If such date should occur in 1956, the language presently in section 1 
of the amendment to the Pacific coast longshore agreement dated May 28, 1954 
shall apply. If a date mutually satisfactory to the parties on both coasts can 
be reached between March 1, 1957 and August 31, 1957, the contract shall be 
extended to that date, in which event there shall be a review as of June 15, 1956.” 

In conclusion, may I thank the committee for the opportunity to appear. 


APPENDIX A. SIGNIFICANT CONTRACT PROVISIONS 


The Pacific coast longshore agreement, together with prevailing negotiating 
and ratification procedures, is designed to provide maximum membership par- 
ticipation in its negotiation, amendment, and administration. The body of this 
statement summarizes procedure in negotiating and ratifying the agreement and 
shows how the membership must be involved at all stages. 

The present appendix indicates, by excerpts from the agreement, just how 
the membership shares in its administration, and what obligations and responsi- 
bilities it has as well as what protections it enjoys. 


1. Contract is the property of the membership 


Section 21 provides that the agreement is the property of the membership 
and that if a majority of the membership decide to change affiliation they are 
— to take along with them the agreement with its “property rights and all 
enefits.” 

This is unlike the usual collective bargaining agreement which is commonly 
the property of the local union or the international union. In the ordinary 
situation the membership, if it desires to shift affiliation, finds itself threatened 
with loss of its agreement. The officials have a club over the heads of the mem- 
bers. The agreement, in that case goes with the union; in our case, it goes with 
the membership. 

Sec. 21. Contract Property RigHts.—All property rights in and to the coast 
longshore agreement when ratified by the parties are entirely and exclusively 
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vested in the Pacific Maritime Association and the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, respectively, and their respective members. 
In the case of the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
a majority of the members of both the individual and combined locals covered 
by this agreement shall be necessary to designate any successor organization 
holding property rights and all benefits of this agreement, and if an election 
is necessary to determine a majority of both individual and combined locals in 
order to establish the possessors of all rights and benefits under this agree- 
ment, such election shall be conducted under the auspices and the supervision 
of the coastwise arbitrator provided for in the coast longshore agreement, pro- 
vided that such designation or election is not in conflict with any paramount 
authority or lawful or statutory requirements.” 

2, Contract provides basic safeguards against discrimination and favoritism in 

hiring, dispatching, and discharge 

(a) Joint and limited registration.—Through the joint port labor relations 
comunittees, set up under our agreement, the union and the employers maintain a 
list of registered longshoremen in each port. No man is added to the registration 
list Who is not satisfactory to both parties. 

It is the duty of the labor relations committee to see that the list is big enough 
to meet the ordinary demands of the port but not so big as to jeopardize the men’s 
opportunity to earn a decent living. 

At peak times, of course, casuals are used on a day-by-day basis, but they 
acquire ho rights to the job. 

Preference of employment is given to the registered men. No nonregistered 
man may be dispatched to a job so long as there is a registered man, qualified, 
ready, and willing to do the work. 

Registration is dealt with in sections 7 (c) and (d) of the Pacific coast long- 
shore agreement. 

Note in section 7 (d) the two final paragraphs which supply added protection 
against favoritism and discrimination. They read as follows: 

“(3) There shall be no favoritism or discrimination in the hiring or dispatch- 
ing or employment of any longshoreman qualified and eligible under the agree- 
ment. 

“(4) Any longshoreman or member of hiring hall personnel found guilty by 
the joint port labor relations committee of fayoritism in dispatching because of 
giving or receiving gifts or favors, shall immediately be discharged from the job 
and dropped from the registration list.” 

(b) Jointly operated dispatching halls.—The second key feature of the west 
eoast hiring procedure is the dispatch hall. This is the mechanism by which men 
and gangs are dispatched to jobs as needed. This is our west coast insurance 
against the “hiring boss.” The dispatch halls are provided for in section 7 (a) 
of the agreement. 

Note, in this section, that there is provision for one central dispatch hall in 
each port. This is important. Otherwise it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
regulate properly the supply of men and to balance peak demand in one area with 
slack demand in others. 

The cost of the dispatch halls is borne equally by the parties, and control and 
direction are in the hands of the Joint Port Labor Relations Committees. (See 
sec. 16 (c) of the agreement for the constitution and functions of these com- 
mittees). Subject to the direction of these committees, the dispatch halls are 
operated by personnel acting in accordance with jointly agreed upon dispatching 
rules. Dispatch hall personnel, except for the dispatchers, is also appointed by 
the joint committees. 

The dispatchers themselves are selected by the union, but must qualify accord- 
ing to standards jointly prescribed and measured by the port labor relations 
committees, and, once selected, the dispatchers can function only in accordance 
with the published, jointly agreed upon dispatching rules (see. 7 (b)). 

Men and gangs are disnatched on the bas’s of orders received from an allocation 
committee set up by PMA in each port. This committee determines, in the event 
of a shortage of gangs, which jobs shall get the men and gangs and which shal! 
operate shorthanded. The empoyers have the further safeguard (provided by 
sec. T (b) (4) of the agreement) that they may maintain a representative in the 
hall whenever desired, and that the dispatch records are always open to inspe« 
tion by the employers’ authorized representatives. 

Equal division of work opportunity.—tn order to avoid favoritism or discrimina 
tion in dispatching, it is necessary to set up rules providing for equal division of 
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work opportunity. These guarantee an equal shake to every man who makes 
himself regularly available for work. 

The basic provision in this respect is sec. 7 (d) (2) of the agreement which 
provides that “dispatching of men and gangs shall be on a low-man, low-gang, 
first-to-be-dispatched basis, except where local dispatching rules provide for dis- 
patching of special skilled men and gangs.” The gang or man who has worked 
the fewest hours in a given period of time is entitled to be first dispatched. 

The consequence of this rule is that there is not a favored few who make 
high earnings while the majority scarcely eke out a living. On the contrary, 
earnings are remarkably uniform among the men who make themselves regu- 
larly available. And those who don’t make themselves regularly available, by 
the way, are soon dropped from the registered list. Our program is to confine 
registration to men who depend exclusively on longshore work for a livelihood. 

Another significant consequence of the equal division of work opportunity is 
that a registered longshoreman has no need to curry favor with union officials 
or dispatchers, or employer supervisors or hiring agents. He’s assured his share 
of the work whether the business agent is a friend of his or not. The officials, 
in turn, cannot build up a political machine by spreading favors. Anyone who 
tries it is subject to discipline. 

This basic provision for equal division of work opportunity is somewhat modi- 
fied by section 9 of the agreement which deals with organization of gangs and 
methods of dispatching. This section assures the employers, within the general 
framework of the agreement, of “the right to have dispatched to them, when 
available, the gangs in their opinion best qualified to do their work.” Moreover, 
both employers and the men themselves have the further guaranty: “The em- 
ployers shall be free to select their men within those eligible under the policies 
jointly determined and the men likewise shall be free to select their jobs.” This 
provision is of particular importance in permitting the employers to choose 
their keymen. , 


3. Promotions are handled jointly 

“Sec. 8. Promotions.—(1) The principle of promotion from the ranks is hereby 
recognized and agreed to by the parties to the contract. 

(2) There shall be established in each port a joint committee of registered 
longshoremen and employers. It shall be the responsibility and obligation of 
such committee to establish qualifications for promotions to classifications covy- 
ered by this agreement, and to pass on all such promotions. 

“Such qualifications shall include length of service in the industry, competency, 
and ability to perform skilled operations, or to direct work and skilled opera- 
tions, ability to handle men and to secure conformance to the contract and to 
maintain and promote harmonious relations on the job and between the parties 
to this agreement. 

“(3) Any longshoreman having records of habitual drunkenness or whose 
conduct on the job or in the hiring hall causes disruption of normal harmony in 
the relationship of the parties hereto, or who physically assault anyone in the 
hiring hall or on the job, or who have records of working in a manner that 
endangers other workers shall not be hired or dispatched to operate any hoisting 
or mechanical equipment or device or to supervise in any way the operation of 
such equipment.” 


4. Discipline is handled jointly 


Section 16 (e) deals with discharges. It assures the employer the right to 
discharge for certain specified reasons, but provides the longshoreman with 
certain procedural rights. The language of this section follows: 

“(e) DiscHarces. (1) The employer shall have the right to discharge any 
man for incompetence, insubordination, or failure to perform the work as re- 
quired in conformance with the provisions of this agreement. 

“(2) Such longshoreman shall not be dispatched to such employer until his 
case shall have been heard and disposed of before the joint port labor relations 
committee, and no other employer shall refuse employment to such longshoreman 
on the basis of such discharge. 

“(3) If any man feels that he has been unjustly discharged or dealt with, his 
grievance shall be taken up as provided in section 16: Provided however, That 
no grievance relating to discharge shall be processed beyond the area arbitrator. 

“(4) The hearing and investigation of grievances relating to discharges shail 
be given precedence over all other business before the joint port and joint area 
labor relations committees and before the area arbitrator. In case of discharge 
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without sufficient cause, the committee may order payment for lost time or re- 
instatement with or without payment for lost time.” 

Section 16 (f) provides penalties for work stoppages, pilferage, drunkenness, 
and other offenses. This, too, is an unusual provision in union agreements. It 
provides, basically, that in the case of union members the union shall have an 
opportunity to discipline and that the employer may step in only if he is dissatis- 
fied with the union’s action. In that event, the matter goes before the port labor 
relations committee (a joint committee) and certain specific penalties are pro- 
vided. Section 16 (f) reads as follows: 

“(f) PENALTIES FOR WORK STOPPAGES, PILFERAGE, DRUNKENNESS, AND OTHER 
OFrreENSES.—AIl members of the union shall perform their work conscientiously 
and with sobriety and with due regard to their own interest shall not disregard 
the interests of their employers. Any member of the union who is guilty of 
deliberate bad conduct in connection with his work as a longshoreman or through 
illegal stoppage of work shall cause the delay of any vessel shall be fined, sus- 
pended, or for deliberate repeated offenses, expelled from the union. Any em- 
ployer may file with the union a complaint against any member of the union 
and the union shall act thereon and notify the joint port labor relations com- 
mittee of its decision within 15 days from the date of receipt of the complaint. 
An employer shall not be required to appear nor shall he participate in discipline 
by the union of its members beyond the filing of complaints. 

“If within 30 days thereafter the employers are disatisfied with the disciplinary 
action taken under the foregoing paragraph, then the following independent proce- 
dure may be followed, which procedure shall also be applicable in the case of long- 
shoremen not members of the union. 

“The joint port labor relations committee shall have the power and duty to im- 
pose penalties on longshoremen who will be found guilty of stoppages of work, 
refusal to work cargo in accordance with the provisions of this agreement, or shall 
leave the job before relief is provided, or who shall be found guilty of pilfering or 
broaching cargo, or be found guilty of drunkenness, or shall in any other manner 
violate the provisions of this agreement or any award or decision of an arbitrator. 

“The penalties for pilferage, drunkenness, or smoking in prohibited areas shall 
be as follows: 

“For pilferage, first offense: Minimum penalty, 60 days’ suspension. Maxi- 
mum penalty, discretionary. 

“For pilferage, second offense: Mandatory cancellation from registration list. 

“For drunkenness or smoking in prohibited areas: First offense, suspension for 
15 days; second offense, suspension for 30 days; succeeding offenses, minimum 
penalty, 60 days suspension, maximum penalty, discretionary. 

Suspensions under the foregoing provisions shall follow convictions by either 
the union grievance machinery or by the joint port labor relations committee, 
either of whom will accept a prior court decision. Any man suspended under 
these provisions shall not be dispatched for work in any port covered by this 
agreement until the suspension penalty has been served. 

“Prior pilferage offenses committed while expired agreements were in effect 
shall have no bearing in respect to offenses committed under this agreement. 
Men now suspended under the expired agreement shall fulfill their suspensions.” 


5. A special provision requires all men to be familiar with the agreement 


“Sec. 11. MEETINGS FOR REGISTERED LONGSHOREMEN.—In addition to other 
qualifications specifically set forth in this agreement, all registered longshoremen 
in order to remain qualified and eligible for dispatch through the hiring hall must 
be familiar with all the provisions of this contract, including all working, dis- 
patching and safety rules, and the requirements of conformance and performance 
under this agreement. 

“To this end it shall be the responsibility and obligation of the union to inform 
all registered union longshoremen of their collective and individual responsi- 
bilities under this agreement and to arrange periodic meetings for such purposes. 
Similarly it shall be the responsibility and obligation of the Joint Port Labor 
Relations Committee to inform all registered nonunion longshoremen of such 
responsibilities and to arrange periodic meetings of such men for such purposes 

“Any registered longshoremen refusing to attend such respective meetings or 
creating a disturbance which frustrates the purpose of the same shall be sus- 
pended or dropped from the registration list at the discretion of the Joint Port 
Labor Relations Committee.” 
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6. No interference by the union with introduction of labor-saving devices and 
methods 

“Sec. 14. Lapor Savine Devices AND MerHops.—There shall be no interference 
by the union with the employers’ right to operate efficiently and to change methods 
of work and to utilize labor-saving devices, including handling of shippers’ pack- 
aged loads as units, and to direct the work through employer representatives 
while explicitly observing the provisions and conditions of the agreement protect- 
ing the safety and welfare of the employees. 

“In order to avoid disputes, the employer shall make every effort to discuss 
with the Union in advance the introduction of any major change in operations. 

“If at any time the union shall notify the employers that it contends that 
earnings of registered longshoremen and their employment have suffered mate- 
rially from the introduction and use of such labor-saving devices and iethods 
in addition to those already used and practiced in the past, then it is agreed 
that proposals relative to the conditions under which labor-saving devices and 
practices shall be continued will be a proper and appropriate subject for negotia- 
tion and, if the parties cannot agree, for arbitration before the coast arbitrator, 
upon the establishment that there is reasonable compliance with this agreement 
and that the following conditions then exist : 

“(1) That the use of labor-saving devices has been materially increased 
beyond the uses heretofore practiced ; 

“(2) That such increased use has materially and adversely affected the earn- 
ings and employment of registered longshoremen on the Pacific coast ; 

“(3) That the union and its members have not interfered with and are not 
interfering with the introduction of labor-saving devices by employers; 

“(4) That efficiency in longshore work has been materially improved as a 
result of such use.” 


?. Recognition of Taft-Hartley threat 

The parties recognized when the present agreement was signed in June 1951 
that there was a real danger that the NLRB or a court, or some other outside 
agency, might act “to nullify the contract in whole or in part.” They therefore 
agreed to an addendum to the contract which provides, in part that in the event of 
such outside action the parties agree as follows: 

“In the event that any outside authority (e. g., court, NLRB) attempts to 
nullify the contract in whole or in part, the parties agree as follows: 

“1. If the hiring, dispatching, and registration procedures under the contract 
are actually suspended by aby court order or injunction that cannot be promptly 
removed or remedied the parties agree to immediately commence negotiations 
to meet such emergency to the end that the performance of work under the con- 
tract shall not be disrupted. 

“2. In this connection the parties agree to take such joint action as they deem 
necessary to protect their common interests. 

“3. Either party, however, shall be free to take any action it deems necessary 
to best protect its interests, provided any such action does not prevent negoti- 
ations taking place or occur until a reasonable negotiating period has elapsed. 

“4. The parties shall resist by legal means and other reasonable, practicable 
and agreeable methods such attempted nullification when based on alleged in- 
validity of contract provisions. 

“5S. If the union desires in such event, a union-shop provision in accordance 
With law shall be incorporated in the contract with other amendments that may 
be agreed upon, and, if legally possible, shall operate during the period of negoti- 
ations and beyond, unless the parties at the time agree otherwise.” 


APPENDIX B. DIGEST OF PRINCIPAL CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 


INTERNATIONAL CONSTITUTION 


Nomination and election of officers.—International officers are nominated at 
the regular biennial conventions. To be eligible for nomination, a man must be 
from the industry and must be a delegate to the convention. All delegates are 
elected by the rank and file of their locals. Any delegate many be nominated 
for any office (art. VI, sec. 3). 

Following the nominations, a rolleall vote is held among the nominees for each 
office and the two nominees with the highest number of votes are declared elected 
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in the primary election. Immediately following the convention, these nominees 
are voted upon by secret referendum vote of the entire membership of the inter- 
national. The balloting is conducted by each local and the results certified to 
an international balloting committee elected at the convention (art. VI, secs. 
Sand 4). 

Officers serve for 2-year terms. 

Salaries and expenses of officers.—Officers’ salaries are set by the convention 
(art. VI, sec. 14). 

Our policy is that officers’ salaries shall be in line with the earnings of a sub- 
stantial proportion of the membership. Actually, at present, perhaps as many 
as one-quarter of the longshoremen earn as much as the union’s national offi- 
cers or more. 

Whenever the union is engaged in a major strike, the officers automatically 
go off the payroll (art. VI, sec. 14). 

Officers are prohibited from holding salaried positions in any other organ- 
ization (art. VI, sec. 13). It is further an unwritten rule that no officer shall 
accept any gratuities or gifts. 

Charges against officers and recall provisions.—Charges may be brought against 
any one of the officers by any local, the only requirement being that the charges 
have been voted by the membership. A trial committee, made up of members 
of the international executive board, must hold prompt hearings and render a 
prompt decision. This decision must be reviewed by the full executive board, 
whose decision is final unless the accused officer demands a referendum vote on 
the issue (art. VII, sec. 1). 

Officers are subject to recall in accordance with the following procedure. Upon 
receipt of a recall petition, signed by 15 percent of the membership, the officer 
involved is automatically suspended from office pending a referendum vote which 
must be held promptly (art. VII, sec. 2). 

Elimination of political influence.—By long established practice, officers may 
not make any personal endorsements of political candidates. Endorsement of 
candidates, if any is made, is by vote of the membership of the locals. This 
means, in fact, that the international officers may at best recommend political 
candidates for support subject to approval by the various local unions. 

Charges against individual members.—Any international officer may file 
charges against any officer or member of a local union for a series of specified 
acts, including any act “calculated to impair the dignity of the international 
organization.” This permits charges to be brought against any individual who 
offers or accepts money for being dispatched out of turn or for otherwise violating 
or circumventing the dispatching rules. Such charges are handled by the same 
machinery as charges brought against the international officers, as already de- 
seribed (art. VIII, sec. 3). 

Initiation fees.—The international constitution forbids the locals to charge 
initiation fees in excess of $10 (art. V, sec. 3 

Assessments.—The international may levy an assessment on the members 
only upon recommendation of a majority of the delegates to a coavention or 
upon recommendation of a majority of the executive board and then only after 
approval by a majority of the members voting at a referendum (art. IX, sec. 6). 

Strike votes.—No strike may be called except by a vote of the membership 
involved (art. XIT, see. 1), and no strike is called except after a secret referen- 
dum vote of the membership and, even then, as a matter of policy, the strike is 
not called unless 85 percent or more of the members voting vote in the affirmative. 

Similarly, contracts are never final until ratified by the membership. In the 
case of the longshore division, such ratification must be by secret referendum 
ballot. 

Local 10 constitution.—All the basic principles found in the international con- 
stitution are found also in the local constitutions. Indeed, no local constitu- 
tion may conflict with the international constitution. In the case of local 10, 
for example, you will find : 

1. Election of officers is by referendum vote (art. VI). 

2. Salaries are set by vote of the membership and are strictly in line with 
rank-and-file earnings. Men will often not run because they think the salaries 
are too low: they figure they can earn more on the job. 

3. An officer is subject to recall by action initiated by 15 percent of the mem- 
bership. The officer may demand a referendum vote (art. IX, see. 2). 

4. Charges against a member may be brought by any other member and must 
be heard by an elected trial committee. The accused member is assured due 
process (art. XI). It is provided elsewhere (art. III, sec. 1 (b)) that: “No 
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individual member, or group of members shall commit any act in the performance 
of their work which will jeopardize the welfare of this union.” 

5. To prevent employer representatives from getting a foothold in the union, 
membership is prohibited te an “officer or agent of a corporation or association of 
employers” (art. IT, sec. 7). 

6. Assessments may be levied only after presentation at two membership meet- 
ings and upon a two-thirds vote at a third wembership meeting (art. NIII, 
sec. 8). 

7. Strikes may be called only after a meeting called for the purpose and after 
a majority vote on a referendum ballot (art. NVITLI, sec. 2). 

8. All officers are bonded (art. XVI, secs. 1-4) and the books are audited 
monthly by a certified public accountant (bylaws, art. 1V, sec. 5). 

9. Though not a constitutional provision, local membership meetings are held 
regularly and frequently. In no local are meetings less frequent than once a 
month and in local 10 we hold them every 2 weeks. Moreover, attendance at 
local meetings is compulsory; men who do not attend at least one meeting a 
month are subject to fine. On top of this, each local has an elected publicity 
committee, the function of which is to keep the members informed of all matters 
of current interest affecting them and their jobs. 

As a result of these constitutional provisions, related practices, and contract 
provisions we have an organization and membership that is well-informed and 
active. Any officer who engaged in any of the practices revealed as prevailing 
in New York would immediately have charges brought against him, and, if the 
charges were proved, he would cease to be an officer and might lose his union 
membership. The same is true of any individual member who was caught de- 
manding kickbacks, accepting or giving bribes, accepting payoffs, or racketeer- 
ing. He would not last long on any west coast waterfront. 

The Crairman. You will then proceed, Mr. Bridges, to use the 
statement as vou see fit. 

Mr. Briners. At the outset, Mr. C aad, I would like to express 
the thanks and appreciation of the union J represent for the way the 
committee has conducted itself and the chairman has conducted him- 
self, sticking to the facts and not getting off into byways and alleyways. 
We think we are being well treated and we wanted you and all the 
members of the committee to know that. 

The statement that I read deals with what we think or what we 
believe are certain fundamental aspects of the problem whad ‘h you are 
trying to handle here and, of course. will not exclude me from giving 
you any information that I can give you. It is not documented well. 
because we have not had time, and documenting the longshore phase is 
pretty difficult. 

The ILWU, throughout its existence, has sought to create conditions 
which we believe are essential to stability of labor relations in the 
maritime industry. For this reason we welcome the work which this 
committee is doing. 

Phere are, at the present time, several seriously unstabilizing factors 
in the maritime labor relations situation and we believe the committee 
is performing a very useful public service in holding hearings at which 
these issues may be fully and freely discussed. On some of the issues. 
I doubt that legislative intervention will be helpful: on others, 1 
think the committee can serve to bring the parties together to achieve 
certain desirable purposes which we have not been able to achieve by 
ourselves, 


CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL 'TO STABLE LABOR RELATIONS 
Stability in labor relations depends upon the existence of a proper 


attitude by both parties and also upon the existence of proper ma- 
chinery. 
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Under attitude, I would say that the requisites are: 

1. Mutual respect—the willingness of both sides to live and let live. 

2. Recognition of a mutuality of interest in maintaining good rela- 
tions and in promoting the health and growth of the industry. 

3. Recognition, on the other hand, of a certain divergence of eco- 
nomic interest over issues of wages and working conditions. 

4. Integrity—the willingness to abide by agreements, whether for- 
mal or informal. 

5. Recognition that the relationship between a union and the em- 
ployers is not a pecuniary one but rather a social one. We have 
finally, I think, persuaded our employers that the imposition of 
financial penalties for alleged breach of contract is not a stabilizing 
factor, but the reverse. Similarly, damage suits do nothing but worser 
relationships; they never seem to have a positive effect. 

With regard to machinery, the following are necessary : 

1. A strong union matched by a strong employer’s association. 

2. A democratically controlled union, responsive to the wishes of the 
rank and file. 

3. A collective bargaining agreement which includes, in specific and 
unequivocal terms, mutually satisfactory provisions covering all the 
major matters which are potential sources of friction between the 
parties. 

4. Grievance machinery to provide both for the prompt settlement 
of a maximum number of disputes at the earliest possible stage and, 
in the more difficult cases, for the final disposition of issues, by arbi- 
tration if necessary. 

5. Grievance machinery so designed that issues of local significance 
must be finally disposed of locally, while only issues of industrywide 
significance may be appealed to the industry wide bodies. 

These are the requisites for stable relationships over which the 
parties themselves have control. Beyond these, there are many in- 
fluences from outside which often complicate the situation. Among 
these, I want to comment only on the following: 

1. The existence of another union which asserts jurisdiction over 
part or all of the work of the union having bargaining rights. The 
existing machinery for handling jurisdictional disputes in our indus- 
try is admittedly unsatisfactory. While this is true, I want to warn 
against the apparently simple solution of governmental intervention. 
So far no legislative panacea has deen devised. Procedures worked 
out directly between the unions themselves are much more satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr. Zevenko. Mr. Chairman, may I ask if the questions of the com- 
mittee in regard to Mr. Bridges’ statement are to be had after the 
statement is over or after each particular position is reached? In 
view of the fact that Mr. Bridges has said that he was not going to 
follow the statement verbatim, I want to get the chairman’s view on 
it. We are running across many subjects and I did not know whether 
you wanted us to question as we reached each one. 

The CHarrman. We have heretofore let the witness read his state- 
ment and then asked questions and there have been certain questions 
by the counsel. 

T think that has been the procedure which we generally follow. 

Mr. ZretenKo. I just interrupted to get the chairman’s idea on it. 
Very well. 
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The Cuairman. That has been the procedure with numerous wit- 
nesses. If there is any desire of the members to interject at a point 
in the reading I have no objection. 

Mr. Zevenko. If I may, I have just a brief question or two for the 
witness on point 1, on page 3, the question of jurisdiction or asserted 
jurisdiction of another union over part of the work, let us say, of one 
union like yours. I wanted to inquire as to whether or not that would 
not be eliminated with the labor merger of all unions / 

Mr. Bringgs. It would not be in our case. 

Mr. ZeLENKO. Do I understand that as far as your union is con- 
cerned it will not or does not wish to take part in the labor merger, 
that is, the CIO and AFL? 

Mr. Briners. That is not true. 

Mr. ZELENKKO. That is why I asked. Would not this problem 
be eliminated if all labor merged / 

Mr. Brinces. Well, here I have a newspaper, a commercial news- 
paper for the port of Los Angeles with the statement, “AFL coalition 
out to absorb ILWU and ILA.” I do not know about the ILA but 
we absorb the hard way. 

Mr. ZeLENKO. I did not mean that, sir. 

Mr. Brivers. That is an example of what I mean. 

Mr. ZeLENKO. What I want to know very briefly, sir, is: Is it the 
intention of your union to join with the general labor merger which 
is about to take place encompassing all labor ? 

Mr. Brivces. | would say we have no objection to that, but not under 
any conditions. We do not need it that badly. 

Mr. ZeLENKo. It is not a question of needing it but what is the 
attitude of your union toward becoming part of that merger? 

Mr. Brinces. The attitude of our union is that we think the first 
step is to get the both coasts together, Congressman. 

There is a longshore union on the east coast and one on the west 
coast. We used to be one union. Then the merger would be achieved 
by moving the national union into the picture. 

Mr. ZetenKo. I do not mean merging just the longshoremen’s union. 

Mr. Brivces. We favor the overall merger. We think the merger 
of the national bodies was a step ahead. 

Mr. ZeLeNKo. Has your own union taken any active part in explor- 
ing the idea of going into this general merger ? 

Mr. Brivces. No. 

Mr. Zevtenko. In other words, you merely favor it but nothing 
active has been done on the part of your own union? 

Mr. Brivers. There are reasons for that. 

Mr. ZetenKo. I do not mean to go into the reasons. I just want 
the answer. 

Mr. Brivers. The answer is we have not made any move toward 
becoming part of the merger. We have made moves in the direction 
of holding discussions with the longshoremen of the east coast to 
see what could be done to put the two unions back together or have 
a common program together as a step in the direction of then dealing 
with the national body that has merged. 

Mr. ZeLENKO. Will you explain that to me, sir, very briefly ? 

Mr. Brinces. Presently, on the east coast, there is an independent 
union, the ILA.. At the same time the A. F. of L. has issued a charter 
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to another longshoremen’s union on the east coast. That charter, tech- 
nically speaking, covers the longshore union on the west coast. There 
is another longshoremen’s union on the west coast also independent 
like the ILA. In addition to the A. F. of L. charter that is out, 
we have other groups saying that they are going to take over the 
west coast union. So there are enough people who think that they 
ure going to take over our union as well as I know there are enough 
people who say they are going to take over the east coast union. 

When you ask me have we taken any steps toward participating or 
joining in the national merger of the labor bodies, the reason is that 
if you go shopping for affiliation or merger, they think you come 
cheaply. That is not true in our case. We will be very expensive. 

Mr. ZELENKO. What do you mean by expensive, sir? 

Mr. Brivces. I think there will be certain conditions or require- 
ments that might be hard to meet in terms of our conditions, in terms 
of the conditions already established, the freedom of the men that 
they have enjoyed since the union was established, the democratic 
controls of the union, their local autonomy. 

Mr. ZeLENKO. Is it your idea that your union will stand apart from 
the general merger that is taking place between the CIO and 
A. F. of L. and perhaps the railroad brotherhoods? 

Mr. Brinces. They might but no union can stand apart and we do 
not know. Our relationships with A. F. of L. and CLO unions in the 
localities in which we function are good down below. The leaders 
might not see eye to eye but I can not stir up animosity between the 
rank and file of our members and other unions. 

Mr. ZetenKo. This will mean the destruction of certain entities of 
certain unions. They will all be merged. 

Mr. Brivces. That is true. 

Mr. ZeteNKo. Are you in favor of that under the proper condi- 
tions? 

Mr. Brinces. Yes. 

Mr. Zetenko. Would that be true if, let us say, you get one union 
and another union and they merged and perhaps they lose their iden- 
tity? That would be satisfactory to you, as long as it would be satis- 
factory to your men? That is what you are saying? 

Mr. Brinces. That is it. 

Mr. Zetenko. You would not stand apart for any personal reason? 

Mr. Bripces. Right, and I think any group of oflicers standing apart 
from benefiting the union should be removed. 

Mr. Zetenko. Thank you very much. 

The Carman. Mr. Garmatz? 

Mr. Garmatz. Will you have to first get your own accounts in order 
by combining these various groups together, the 1 or 2 on the east 
coast and the 1 or 2 on the west coast ? 

Mr. Brivces. That is our idea, yes, sir. We think that will be a 
constructive step. I know that when our organization which is smaller 
numerically than the east-coast organization purposes a merger that 
might well wash myself and other officers out of the picture. That 
organization on the east coast is already being told that we would not 
stand in the way of that as well as we do not want to close the door 
for any entrance into the national labor bodies. But we do not want 
to go shopping around. We have had feelers put out because, as I 
say, you put yourself on the auction block and somebody starts swing- 
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ing the hammer to knock you to the lowest bidder. We do not like 
that. 

Mr. Zetenko. Will the gentleman yield ‘ 

You say that you would not go shopping around and that your union 
is expensive. Would you want special conditions put forth to you? 

Mr. Brivers. No. 

Mr. Zevenko. That is over and above the same conditions put to 
other unions as a price for joining the national merger of labor. 

Mr. Bringes. Not necessarily. Our experience has been that in any 
merger, any coming together, certain concessions are bound to be made, 
or compromises. We recognize that. I would not put it in the form 
of special concessions but there are certain things that I know you 
would have a hard time making the working rank and file give up. 

Mr. ZeLenko. Do you not feel, sir, that every labor leader and every 
union feels that they would not give in to anything on less than an 
expensive basis, that is, they would not give up certain fundamental 
rights ? 

Mr. Brivces. That is generally true. 

Mr. ZELENKO. You do not feel, do you sir, that your union is en- 
titled to special consideration / 

Mr. Brin6ées. Well, I do not know if you call it special consideration, 
Congressman. I think maybe the best way would be for me to give 
you a concrete example that caused a lot of trouble when we were 
affiliated with the national hibod bodies before. We have a national 
union composed of local unions. ‘The national unions and _ local 
unions are autonomous. That does not mean they can or should be 
able to do as they like, but there are certain things they believe in 
being autonomous on. Nobody is going to tell them, for example, 
what to do politically. Let us say in terms of local or national or 
State elections. Nobody is going to tell them whom they can sup 
port, whether it be a Republican or a Democrat, or an Independent, 
or what. They might go along a certain line and they do. Nobody 
knows it better than I do. 

The question is that they want to reserve the right to do as they 
please on that separate and apart from what a national body might do. 

We have had trouble on it before. They want certain other things, 
too, that sometimes national labor bodies are reluctant to grant. They 
have had them and they figure, well, as long as they cannot get them, 
they may as well stay as they are. Besides, they see at the moment no 
immediate advantage to themselves out of the merger, and my ex- 
perience with working with people is that they have to see some 
advantage over and above what they have separate and apart from 
the overall advantage to labor generally. 

Mr. ZELEN KO. Suppose every y other maritime union on the coast, and 
I am only assuming, becomes part of the general labor merger. Let 
us say for certain reasons your men feel th: at they are not achieving the 
benefits that would be due them if they became a part of the merger. 
Would you advocate that they remain separate and apart from a 
general labor merger even though they may be the only one? am 
only assuming that, sir. 

Mr. Brivers. I would have two problems to meet. I would have 
to look at the overall labor situation as to what, in my judgment, 
would benefit the overall labor situation by joining or a merger, and 
at the same time would have to look at what was best for the people 
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I represent. I try to use my best judgment and advise them accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. ZeLeNKO. Let us say if you reached an impasse as to whether 
your particular union should join the merger, would you want. that 
decision to be made by only your officers and men or would you 
invite impartial persons to take part perhaps to effect such a merger ? 
In other words, what I mean is this: You say there would only be 
reasonable grounds for the refusal to join such a merger. You would 
not stand in the way unreasonably. 

Mr. Brivces. That is right. I think that would be unfair and fur- 
thermore as to who w ould determine it, I would say only the people 
in our own union should be allowed to do that. 

Mr. ZeELENKO. Thank you very much. I have no further questions, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairMAN. You may proceed, sir, with your statement. 

Mr. Brivces. I am talking now about the outside influences which 
complicate the situation. 

In general, and I emphasize in general, governmental intervention 
does more harm than good. This is true at least in the past. We can 
document that at great length in connection with the Taft-Hartley 
Act. For example, we have fought in the past, and will fight in the 
future, to prevent any governmental control of hiring procedures. 
We opposed the the Copeland “fink” halls of 1937—that is a collo- 
quial expression that grew up in the industry a long time ago—we 
have done all we could to preserve our hiring and dispatching ma- 
chinery from Taft-Hartley interference; and we would vigorously 
oppose anything like the New York-New Jersey W aterfront Com- 
mission. Agencies of this kind may temporarily produce an uneasy 
truce, but will never produce truly stable relations. 

I am not saying this to discourage this committee from continuing 
its inquiries. I have already said that I think the committee can 
perform a useful function. The committee can do a great deal to 
encourage the parties to adopt the constructive sort of attitude and 
the types of procedures I have outlined. What I think it should avoid 
is any attempt to require or force the parties into actions or procedures 
which they do not approve 

The next 4 pages are somewhat of a brief history of the develop- 
ment of our labor relations between our west coast longshore union 
and the union in Hawaii and our west coast employers of longshore 
labor and the employers in Hawaii. 

It issimply meant to mean this: That we fought and have had a very, 
very hard fight against an attitude on the part of the employers where 
it took many, many years to agree to the right of a union to be around. 
to exist, and we battled things out step by step and point by point. 
That fight continued from 1934 to 1948 and in 1948, after ‘another 
strike, why, things changed and we ushered in what is called the 
New Look, which all amounts just about to the employers finally rec- 
ognizing that the way that they had been trying to, if not put us out 
of business, to whittle us down 2 little bit to size. was a very expensive 
proposition and that it was time for a change and there was a change. 

Our right to exist and do business was recognized, and likewise we 
recognized, as we had always recognized, the employers’ right to 
do business through the union that ‘they had constructed, and since 
that time things have been different. 
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Also we borrowed from the experience of the past. We overhauled 
our entire grievance machinery and since that time, why, grievances 
have been at a minimum and they have been settled through the 
machinery. 

A good example of that is that we have a standing coastwide or 
industrywide arbitrator on the west coast. Both parties strive to 
see that he never gets a case to try. We pay him a retainer of $1,000 
a month. He has been used only twice since 1948. both sides trying 
to keep any disputes out of his hands, and when one side or the other 
lets a dispute go to him, because a dispute can go by either mutual 
agreement or by one side or the other asking for his services, why, we 
generally point the finger at the side that does it. 

That is the record and we think it is pretty good. 

On page 8, I want to make a point in the second paragraph. 

Mr. Casry. Before you get to page 8, I was wondering what the 
history shows so far as the Taft-Hartley injunction in 1948. Did 
they get an 80-day injunction to pospone that strike ? 

Mr. Briners. Yes, Mr. Casey, and we made full use of the time. 
There is one set of the employers in the United States will never go 
after another Taft-Hartley injunction. That is the West Coast 
Maritime Association, Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Casey. What did you do? 

Mr. Brivers. We got all prepared as to what we would do at the 
end of the period. We set up our strike machinery, laid in all our 
stores and cleared the decks for action and put into effect many of 
the provisions that we wanted to put into effect later on. So the 
Taft-Hartley injunction did not help a bit. It did delay the actual 
strike for 80 days and that is all. 

Mr. Trompson. Did you spend any of that time constructively in 
trying to develop means of successful negotiation or agreement ? 

‘Mr. Briwces. To be frank, I do not think we did. Neither did the 
other side. We were pretty stire that with the attitude of our em- 
ployers at that time they thought they had us and they had had a lot 
of promises for help and thought that this new act would work. We 
were just as determined to see ‘that it did not in our particular case. 

Mr. Tuompson. You did not do anything at all trying to work 
things out that might cause an atmosphere of common meeting ground 
at least ? 

Mr. Brinces. I did not say we did nothing at all. 

Mr. THompson. Nothing constructive, you said. 

Mr. Brinces. Well, there was not an atmosphere around there at 
the time that was conducive to doing anything constructive and the 
attitude of the employers has changed now, but it was very, very bad. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is all. 

Mr. Brinces. As I say, there was no chance to do anything construc- 
tive. We figured at the end of the 80 days there was bound to be a 
strike unless things developed in the shipowners’ favor. They were 
using the law and intended to take full advantage. We did not see 
it that way. 

At the end of 80 days we were ready to go and that is what hap- 
pened. 

Mr. Casey. You were much better able to carry on a strike at the 
end of the 80 days than you were at the beginning? 

46180—55——-48 
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Mr. Brinces. We certainly were. 
tion did. 

Mr. Casey. You built a strike fund in the meantime. 

Mr. Bripcées. We had it built, but we added to it. 

Mr. Casry. The men knew that they might be on strike at the end 
of the 80 days so they could plan their own personal situation ? 

Mr. Briers. That is right. We told them to prepare for 6 months. 

Mr. Casry. That indicates that the Taft-Hartley injunction pro- 
cedures are more favorable to unions than to the employers. 

Mr. Briners. I did not say that. 

Mr. Casey. That would indicate that, would it not? 

Mr. Brivces. In this specific case, the way things were handled, but 
I say any union could do the same thing if it was properly organized 
und united and provided its leadership knew what they were doing. 

Mr. Casry. So that the Taft-Hartley injunction procedures could 
be more beneficial to all unions, if they handled it right, than to the 
industry. 

Mr. Brinces. | would not say that. 

Mr. Casry. You said it was beneficial to you in this case and all 
unions would do the same if they were advised. 

Mr. Brivces. I said inasmuch as it was a delay we used the interim 
period to get ready to strike. 

Mr. Casry. So the injunction helped you. 

Mr. Briners. No; I would not say it helped. We did not want to 
strike anyhow. We wanted to work things out but with the injunc- 
tion on and with the injunction freezing things, we had, as well, an un- 
covered group of workers in our union with whom the employers even 
refused to bargain because of Taft-Hartley. We had a group of 
foremen and others. The employers were taking a position they 
would not even recognize them because recognition was forbidden 
by the Taft-Hartley so long as they were in our same union. 

At the same time we had an injunction under Taft-Hartley enjoin- 
ing them from striking, too. ‘They were foremen. 

So you had this r idiculous business of the law doing two things: That 
the law also froze conditions, or was supposed to, to status quo, that 
there should not be any change. So it was certainly beneficial to 
the employers. 

They got another 80 days out of the men, maybe not as much as 
before, but 80 days under the old wages, and believe me, the men did 
not like it. 

They adopted the slogan that this was the 80-day cooling off period 
and they cooled off. 

In this particular case, I would not say that it worked to the ad- 
vantage of the union but if it worked to the advantage of any one, 
it worked to the advantage of the employers, but it did not go any- 
where toward stopping a strike. 

That is what it is supposed to do. 

Mr. Casry. That is somewhat inconsistent as to all that you have re- 
lated as to what took place during the 80 days and also that this 
group of employers will never ask “for another 80- day injunction. 

Mr. Bripers. You have to remember what else happened. Then we 
had the hearings that are required during the 80-day injunction 
period. As required by the law, we had the submission of the em- 
ployers’ last offer to all the men that were affected and I related to 


That is what the 50-day injune- 
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this committee what the outcome of that was. It was a complete 
gooseegg. Nobody voted on the employers’ last offer. 

All those things served to tighten up the union. Those things are 
usually done without the injunction and could have been done without 
the injunction. 

Mr. Casey. At that time your union particularly was taking the 
position that they were opposed to any control or any cooperation with 
the controls provided by the Taft-Hartley Act ? 

Mr. Brivers. Oh, yes. We certainly objected to the injunction 
provisions. We certainly objected to the hiring provisions which at 
least our employers said outlawed the hiring hall. We objected to 
those two things. 

We certainly objected to the parts of the act which outlawed our 
vrievance machinery. We certainly objected to parts of the act which 
still bother us where we are unable to recruit skilled men into the 
industry that have spent many, many years learning the trade. That 
still bothers us to this day. 

Mr. Casey. I think that our previous discussion of this was off the 
record in executive session, but on this question of not voting on the 
employer’ s last offer, I think you told us that there were 26, 000 mem- 
bers in the union and the whole 26,000 stayed away from the polls. 

Mr. Brivces. Twenty-six-thousand-six-hundred-and-some odd eli- 
cible to vote and the tabulation showed “number of votes cast, ‘yes’, 
none; number of votes cast, ‘no’, none; total votes cast, ‘none’ ” 

That is what happened. 

Mr. Casry. Another aspect of that strike that has been related to us 
by other witnesses is that one of the principal reasons for the strike 
was the refusal of the employers to bargain with your union so long as 
the leaders refused to take the non-Communist affidavit or oath. 

Mr. Brincrs. That is right. My statement mentions that point, 
Mr. Casey, and that is true. The employers took a position, but that 
was after the strike broke out. The day after the strike broke out, 
the employers refused to bargain with the official committee of the 
union, including myself, until ‘they complied with Taft-Hartley, espe- 
cially with respect to the anti-Communist oath. The committee re- 
fused to do that and said they would deal with the people selected by 
the union. 

Here is what all the officers proposed to do. They proposed that 
they would resign and that another committee be elected by the mem- 
bers from working longshoremen with all local officers and national 
officers ineligible to sit on the committee and the employers could 
deal with them. That offer was rejected by the employers. 

Mr. Casey. But that was another part of the Taft-Hartley Act that 
your union went on record as opposing. That is the signing of the 
non-Communist affidavit. 

Mr. Brivees. Right, and to this day our waterfront division which 
includes the waterfront of our union, longshore, have not yet complied 
with Taft-Hartley. 

Mr. Casey. How is that permissible under the law? Are there no 
sanctions to require conformance with the act / 

Mr. Bripers. No. 

Mr. Casry. So it has been a question of letting the thing go along 
without any steps being taken to enforce compliance with the act 2 
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Mr. Bripveres. Well, any time the employers want. to, I guess they 
can, but so far that has been the position of that division. 

At one time, the international officers recommended compliance and 
the division turned us down. They have a division convention, a 
coastwise convention. They considered our recommendation and 
turned it down unanimously, they have a right to do it. And they 
are getting along very well without compliance. They are somewhat 
in the position of the mine workers and Lewis. The other sections of 
our union have complied. The national union has complied. But this 
is one division that says they do not need it. 

Mr. Casey. I think it has a basic part in our consideration of these 
problems because of the position that Mr. Lundeberg’s union has taken 
in opposition to ILWU and I am just wondering if the ILWU did 
comply 100 percent with that provision of the Taft-Hartley Act if 
it would not straighten out some of these matters. 

Mr. Bripces. Which provision is that? 

Mr. Casey. The non-Communist affidavit provision, or am I mis- 

taken in thinking that you say your union still takes the position that 
they will not comply with that part of the act ? 

Mr. Brinces. You have to understand that myself and the other 
national officers have complied and the affidavits are being sent in 
regularly for some years now, but our waterfront division is a separate 
part of our union or a component part of our union and all the locals 
covered by the contract we have with the Pacific Maritime Association 
and the other companies are in that. They are certified. They were 

certified prior to the Taft-Hartley Act, so they are a certified organi- 

zation and the only other act of compliance would be to have all the 
local officers and the officers in charge of administering the coast con- 
tract comply by sending out or by signing the anti-Communist affi- 
davit. All the other things are done anyhow. The financial reports 
and so on are done anyhow. The only step now is to call upon the 
local officers to sign the anti-Communist affidavits. 

Mr. Casey. Is it part of the New Look, so to speak, that they will 
not call on the officers to sign those affidavits ? 

Mr. Brinees. Well, they have not raised the question. 

Mr. Casey. Since 1948? 

Mr. Brinces. That is right. When the strike was over we immedi- 
ately complied. We were not going to do it during the strike. 

Mr. Casry. But still the waterfront division of the union had not 
complied ? 

Mr. Brivees. That is right. It has not been an issue. It was made 
an issue in 1948 but the same association does not make it an issue now. 

Mr. Atten. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Bridges, before you leave the Taft-Hartley law 
and the hiring-hall situation, I will not ask you whether the hiring 
halls are illegal under the act, but is it true that the hiring halls are run 
on a cooperative basis of some kind by the unions and employers? 

Mr. Brinces. Yes; they are operated jointly by the union and em- 
ployers and, as far as we have been able to see, they have been legalized 
so that they fall within the requirements of the Taft-Hartley law. As 
far as we have been able to discover: that is, our attor neys in consulta- 
tion with the regional attorneys for NLRB and the employer attor- 
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neys, the longshore hiring halls are joint halls and preference of em- 
ployment is given on a seniority basis to men jointly registered by 
both parties and men are registered as far as possible on a seniority 
basis. That is people who come along and have established job r ights 
n the industry, the men who have the longest period of service in 
the industry, are put on a registered list and that registered list is 
given preference of employment and the work is equalized among the 
members for the men on that registered list. That is the way it oper- 
atesnow. ‘There are really two ‘lists. We have an A list and a B list. 
The A list is the list set up that carries on the work of the port during 
normal times. The B list is for the overflow. 

When we hit peak periods we try to have a standby list as it were 
that really has no job rights in the industry and does not enjoy some 
other benefits because they get only a day now and again. That is to 
deal with the peaks when seasonal movements take place, and so forth. 

Mr. Auten. The point I am getting at is that the example of the 
situation in San Francisco would indicate that both the e mployers and 
the union take the position that hiring halls in this industry are abso- 
lutely necessary regardless of the provisions of the Taft-H: artley Act. 

Mr. Brivces. That is true, Mr. Allen. The maritime industry is 
peculiar in that respect and the hiring halls are absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

Mr. Brincrs. We have straightened them out so that in every way 
we can the requirements of the act are met. The contracts spell out 
that the way men are dispatched; the man with the lowest earnings 
coes out first whether or not he is affiliated with the union, notwith- 

tanding what race or color or anything else he is. “Low man out 
system,” we call it. That is the way it is done. 

Mr. CeperserG. May I ask a question ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Ceperserc. I am intrigued by the power you must influence over 
your locals and the rank and file of your membership when you state 
that you had an election regarding the last offer and 26,000 members 
to a man failed to vote. What would have happened if 10 men had 
voted for the offer ? 

Mr. Brivoeges. Well, Mr. Cederberg, we considered that. You have 
so We were not unique in that respect. We just figured out another way 
United States was opposing at least in principle the Taft-H: irtley law, 
-o we were not unique in that respect. We just figured out another w ay 
of doing it or an additional way to do it. The plea to the men was 
that a vote was really a vote to comply or endorse the principle of the 
aw. We had what we considered was an insulting offer. As a matter 
of fact, I just happened to know that the employers would never have 
let the matter go to a vote if they were not forced to buy the Taft- 
Hartley law. They knew what was going to happen. They knew we 
were going to strengthen ourselves and they were not at all surprised 
when we were able to call upon ever ything as a matter of union prin- 
ciple to boycott that ballot. There was no rough stuff. There was no 
intimidation, and we did have to consider that 10 or 100 or 500 men 
might go and vote “yes,” because I had to answer that question. 

We said, “Look, 10 shipping operators or the people who support 
the Taft-Hartley are not that stupid that they think they can vote 

n with a vote of 500 men something that 26,000 would have been 
opposed to.” 
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Mr. Ceperserc. Would it not have been safer if you would have 
had a thousand go down and vote against it just to protect yourself 
in case a few did go down and vote for the last offer? It is rather 
unique when 1 man or 1 group of men can control the actions of 26,000 
men as to whether or not they vote and they are spread all up and 
down the coast. That would indicate to me rather a militant union 
le: on ace 

. Brinces. Yes; we are unique. That is it. 

Mr CreperserG. That is very unique. 

Mr. Brinces. We consider our union quite unique in the United 
States in some of its procedures. 

Mr. Creperserc. What would have happened to the 10 men that 
would have voted for it? Would they still retain membership in 
your organization ¢ 

Mr. Briners. They certainly would. They were told “anybody that 
wants to vote, no reprisals.” They could have voted. It was a Gov- 
ernment vote supervised by the United States Government. You 
see, if we had started off by saying, “Anybody that votes is a louse,” 
and so forth and so on, we would have defeated our own purpose. 
We would have defeated just the thing that you are pointing to. You 
say you cannot understand. We got the effect that surprised us. 

Mr. Creperserc. You got the effect. There is no guestion abent 
that. 

Mr. Brincrs. That is the effect we wanted. 

Mr. Cnasr. Is not the practical answer to this, Mr. Bridges, that 
if it was understood that the boys should not vote and then 10 went in 
and voted, as Mr. Cederberg says, and jeopardized the election, when 
they voted they would would, of course, have been branding them- 
selves as recalcitrants and it waka have been comparatively easy 
then if you had a standby of 15 men to have gone in and outvoted ther 
as a practical proposition. 

Mr. Bripers. Not as a practical proposition. We did not do it that 
way. How would you have known! I guess we could have taken 
steps to find out who voted, but we would have had to have known 
first who voted. We would have had to watch the polls. We did 
not take such steps. That would have defeated our own purpose 
to do it. 

Mr. Creprrserc. You always have an election yourself. You always 
win as far as being the head of your union. Usually when you go to 
un election you have some enemies. I have found it that way. 

Mr. Brinces. Some Congressmen always win, too. 

Mr. Ceperserc. A few of us win one in a while. 

Mr. Brivers. No, some Congressmen always win. 

Mr. Creperserc. Not that decisively, I might say. Also it would 
seem to me that there might be somebody in the union that would 
have just liked to have upset your applecart if you were taking the 
lead in this particular thing and they might have said, “Here is a 
chance for us to get at Mr. Bridges and turn the tables against him.” 

Mr. Brinces. No, I have had opposition and many of the officers 
have opposition, but we generally get the kind of opposition where it 
is not opposition on union polici ies. It is somebody that runs and 
says, “I can do a better job.” People just do not believe it. There 
is generally no disagreement as a matter of union policy. 
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We have opposition from time to time but it does not work out 
too well. I will grant you that. It has in the case of some of the 
officers but not in my case. I guess they figure I have been around 
a long time and it is pretty hard to shoot holes in the record, that is all. 

In our elections we just go to the record. Our people are not 
stupid. 

Mr. Crverserc. I do not want to carry that on, Mr. Chairman. 
I just want to say that I am amazed that you can have such control 
over the people that you represent to the point that not 1 in 26,000 
will go to the polls and vote. 

Mr. Bringrs. That is not control. That isa misnomer. The people 
that control are down below. The union has every guarantee and 
safeguard for rank and file control that I can think of or anybody else, 
any practical effective rank and file control. Any place we could pull 
one out from any other union we put it into our constitution, and 
it is there. There is no argument about that. 

Attached here to this statement is an appendix picking out those 
parts of our union constitution: the referendum elections, the way 
people can be nominated, the 15 percent recall, and so on down the line. 
That is all there is to it. 

I do not know of another union in the United States, but I might 
be wrong, where there is a 15 percent recall. I can be recalled any 
time 15 percent of the paid up members of the union think that it is 
about. time I was dumped out of the job. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. CreperserG. That is all I have. 

Mr. Van Perr. Mr. Chairman / 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Van Pelt. 

Mr. Van Perr. Mr. Bridges, you made reference to the standby 
list in labor halls of part-time workers. 

Mr. Brinors. Yes. 

Mr. Van Petr. This committee, as you know, has been vitally 
concerned with the ever increasing operational subsidies to the subsi- 
dized lines. We have had testimony here in the past few weeks that 
many of the ships are delayed from 5 to 6 to 7 days in their turn- 
around, particularly in the port. of Los — les, I argely because of the 
lack of longshoremen being assigned or gangs being assigned to a 
particular ship. 

Mr. Bripers. When I started, Congressman, I said that this state- 
ment. is not documented as well as IT would like to have it documented. 
We tried since I was before the committee to get statistics that would 
he helpful to the committee as to what ships were delayed and how 
ong, and so forth. 

There were delays in Los Angeles. There was a shortage in Los 
Angeles. It reached its peak in the latter part of June and the begin- 
ning of July. There is no ore a that. It is true that the 
shortages were inflated, but, let us say, where it said 100 gangs a day 
were short let. us say it was inflated 7 5 or 60 percent. That does not 
cure the situation. That simply means that instead of 100 gangs 40 

gangs are still a bad situation. I tried to get down there Friday night 
before the holidays, but I could not get a plane, but T got. there 
Saturday morning and spent the whole weekend to Tuesday evening, 
July 5, personally looking at that situation. 
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I covered every dock and ship in the harbor and looked over the 
whole dispatching arrangement and what was being done. We got 
busy. We had been busy prior to that time. We had consulted our 
employ ers prior to that time. Certain things were going on just about 
the time I was here before the committee in the first place and since 
we came back here and after consultation with the committee, we took 
steps, maybe not too effective ones, but at least certain steps to try 
to cure that situation in the harbor of Los Angeles. 

It is a complicated thing. It is not entirely the union’s fault. It 
is not entirely the employers’ fault. Many factors go into it which 
I could enumerate to some extent here but I am not trying to duck 
the fact that some ships were delayed. 

We had a hard time finding out which ones were delayed and 
how long. When you start to get around to get the figures and 
statistics, some of the shipping companies seem to get very wary. We 
started to fish around to try to find out which, if any, ships passed up 
the port. We ran into a blank wall. We can get unofficial informa- 
tion but that is not good enough. I want somebody to put their 
name to it. 

Mr. Van Perr. What comment would you have on the slowdown 
from the comparison of work during the 8 hours during daylight 
and then as you go into the night shift and the third shift, there 
seems to be some conflicting testimony. 

Mr. Brivers. Well, work automatically slows. That is an indus- 
trywise problem. I would say that happens in the longshore in- 
dustry. At night the work is more difficult and it is more hazardous 
and automatically there is liable to be less work done at night, sepa- 

rate and apart from any other factor. 

I do not say there is an organized slowdown at nighttime. That 
would not be my judgment of the situation. I do not want to kiss 
it off. There are certain practices, not only in the port of San Pedro 
but also there, which we have guaranteed and promised to eliminate 
and we are working on it. 

From time to time something happens to slow us down and we 
have not been as effective as we would want to be. 

Mr. Van Petr. What is the situation in the port of Los Angeles 
today so far as the ships are concerned ? 

Mr. Brinces. We have taken steps to increase the number of gangs 
and men that will be avilable to handle peak periods. Since the 
July 4-5 holiday, we have had daily gangs idle, reaching as high as 
40, 50, 60, gangs a day. 

Mr. Van Peur. W ould there be any ships lying at the dock today 
that could not get gangs? 

Mr. Brinces. I do not think so. We have taken steps. We have 
added certain men to the permanent list. 

We are reaching out to try to bring in skilled men and I think 
it will take an unusual circumstance to bring about a shortage there 
again. 

You have to understand that these shortages become cumulative. 
You might be short 10 gangs 1 day and unless you can get that 
shortage. cleared up that day you have that shortage and ‘another 
ship or 2 comes in and the shortage jumps a little more the next day, 
and so builds up from day to day, so that in the space of 4 to 5 days, 
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what seems to be an outrageous number of gangs short, say, 100 
gangs, can actually happen and can be cleared away in a few days 
because what happened was a funny thing. There are plenty of 
men available. It is the question of skilled men. Longshoremen are 
built around skilled men, around the winch drivers or machine drivers, 
and these men are key to the gang and you have to have that basic 
structure to which you add men to . work in the hold and on the dock. 
We were short skilled men in the port of Los Angeles. We imported 
21 winch drivers to build gangs around from the city of San Francisco. 

Here is where T aft-Hartley comes in with a couple of other items. 
We have to be very, very careful because of the Taft-Hartley law with 
respect to adding new men to the permanent work force—and espe- 
cially skilled men. The way we get a skilled man is, after all, he is 
trained in the industry and you cannot train them all in one port. You 
run out of them. The crux of the shortage in San Pedro was, as I say 
the lack of skilled winch drivers, mainly winch drivers. You need 
two ineach gang. They spell each other off. 

What the men actu: lly did was that we built up gangs by putting 
one winch driver in a gang and having a signal man. It is a violation 
of the contract and union rules, but we skipped that in order to get 
nast the emergency. 

We have a lot of skilled men in Hawaii. We are suffering from an 
unemployme nt situation in Hawaii, a very, very bad one, where there 
are a number of skilled men available to us that could be put to work 
in the port of San Pedro. 

If we do that, we will immediately be faced with I do not know how 
many suits under the Taft-Hartley, discriminatory suits, where all 
kinds of people who have put in a certain amount of time on the 
waterfront in Los Angeles bring suits against both the emplovers 
and ourself for damages because of discrimination, claiming that they 
have prior job rights in the city, or the port of Los Angeles, and that 
hy moving somebody else in ahead of them they have thereby been 
discriminated against. 

Of course, seniority provisions work against us in the training = 

skilled men. We have found it is no use trying to take a man of 5 
or 60 and put him to work in one of these skilled categories. After all, 
whether we like it or not, as we get beyond the age of 50 or 55 our re- 
flexes are not as good as they were when we were younger, our coordi- 
nation is difficult, our eyesight is not so good. It is one thing if you 
have been working at it for many, many years. When I worked as 
a longshoreman I was a winch driver. I worked elsewhere and w 
« rigger but I would not like to say that I could do it right now aaa 
do a safe and efficient job. So you have to look for the younger ele- 
ments and again this crops up where someone with longer time in the 
industry or someone out of the industry but who served in the industry 
for many years and left for a short period of time is in the position 
to file suit because we are taking a younger person who has worked in 
the industry a shorter period of time and giving hima skilled job. We 
run into all of these problems. 

Mr. Van Petr. What is the ability of an able-bodied seaman who 
has been handling this equipment and gets it in shape for the discharge 
of cargo? 

I am getting to the point where I would like to reach a cooperative 
position. If the captain of a ship is willing to assign a job to an able- 
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bodied seaman, to assign him to a winch, it is my understanding that 
your men would not work or would not cooperate. 

Mr. Brivers. That is not so. Asa matter of fact, we made a prac- 
tice over a period of years in all our ports, including and especially 
the port of Los Angeles, of calling upon the seamen because they do 
have an adaptability to do some of these jobs, rigging jobs, winch- 
driving jobs, and it was always our practice. One of the ways we 
were able to fill out temporarily was by using Lundeberg’s union, the 
sailors that areashore. Lundeberg passed a rule that any man c: wght 
going to work driving a winch and doing longshore work would be 
€ xpelled from the union for 99 years. 

So the situation is not as you say, Congressman. 

Here is what you are referring to: To turn the ship’s erew to do the 
longshore work. Well, that is an entirely different thing. Now, as 
long as there are men on the beach, so long as there are many men 
ashore who are out of work and want to ‘work, they should get it 
first. That is our approach. The men on the ship are earning “their 
monthly salary. 

Mr. Van Petr. | agree with you on that, but the point [am making 
is that when a ship is s delay ed 5 or 6 days, ‘there must be some answer 
to it if you have men on the beach and have men capable of operating 
the machiner y. 

Mr. Briwwces. The answer is what I am telling you. There was no 
hesitation on our part—and we did it over a period of many, many 
years—to use unemployed seamen on the beach waiting for a ship. 
We tried to hire them and Mr. Lundeberg caused a rule to be passed 

saying that if they went to work they would be expelled from the 
union. He was afraid of fraternizing or boring from within or some 
such thing. 

That is the fact. 

The CuarrmMan. Youmay proceed. 

Mr. Rogerson. When you borrowed these men, did they have to join 
your union to work or were they just borrowed in their status in the 
other union ? 

Mr. Bripces. No, they do not have to join the —- 

As a matter of fact, when I was down in San Pedro for this long 
weekend, 1 knew about. the shortage. I had been before this com- 
mittee here and you asked me about it. 

Shortly before I was back here, a couple of our officers had meetings 
with the PMA. When I went back, I had a meeting with all our offi- 
cers and our coast committeemen who handle all the longshore griev- 
ances. We had another meeting with Mr. St. Sure and some of his 
officers discussing the whole coastwise situation and including Los 
Angeles. I went down and took hold of the thing myself personally. 
All the local officers of the Los Angeles local stayed. on the job through- 
out that entire weekend. They worked hard. We were up at 5: 30 
in the morning and along those docks and in the hiring hall getting 
things together trying to see that the men got on the work. We set 
aside all the rules and just combed the whole area for men. We had 
sufficient men to work on the dock and in the hold. Maybe they could 
not do as good a job as men that are used to it, but we had sufficient 
men to do that part of the work. What we were short of is the skilled 
men. 
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Here is how ridiculous it is and here is maybe the best way I can 
illustrate to this committee that it is not what we want but something 
like this happens: As we can say, I had to cancel my plans to take 
time off that weekend, all the loe al officers worked through the entire 
weekend, and the main energy of the union and its officers goes toward 
scouring around the countryside to bring in men not members of their 
union to do their work. 

That is a ridiculous union situation, let alone anything else. a 
had a meeting with the men on Tuesday afternoon, Tuesd: ay, July 5 
and I explained to them just the way I am explaining to this com- 
mittee that this is nonsensical, we have to put a — to it; if we cannot 
tigure it out somebody is going to figure it out for \ 

I said this committee would figure it out for us. 

To that degree this committee was useful in helping us handle the 
situation. 

Mr. Auten. Following that up, Mr. Bridges, in a preliminary 
fashion, we have had this information: That ships have been slowed 
down for want of gangs. We have had other information that ships 
have been slowed down because there was no overtime worked over 
weekends. 

Would it be helpful or harmful if, when anybody complains of ; 
slowdown in the operation of a ship, a subcommittee of this com- 
mittee went to the spot immediately and had some kind of hearing on 
it / 

Mr. Bringes. I think it would do a lot of eood. 

I suggested that, I think, to the committee in the off-the-record 
session. I thought this committee would have been much better off 
or at least a subeommittee. You know what our position has been. 

It has been to get to the job and interview the parties. Get a look- 
see yourself. It is awfully difficult to understand the situation until 
you are right there, Mr. Allen. 

Some of these other problems are there. After all, the employers’ 
association is an employers’ union, too, and I know that they have 
somewhat the same rules as we have. They have the unanimous rule. 
Things have got to be done by unanimity. We have the same rule in 
our international executive board. In all major policies the rule has 
got. to be unanimous or otherwise we drop the subject. 

There are certain companies, incidentally, that think they can make 
a better deal with the union operating by themselves. We try to 
put a stop to it. We have certain tendencies on the part of the local 
unions that in addition to getting all the benefits they can from 
the contract, like the individual company in an association gets 
all the benefits they can as a group, to get the basic contract, then 
all too frequently they will go below and make a quiet deal with local 
unions in their own interest. It is bad from our point of view. It 
is bad for union discipline. I suppose it is bad for the employers’ 
association. I have heard complaints but I am not their spokesman, 
and I guess somebody is better able to speak about that than I am. 
But that does exist. 

On slowdowns, our contract bars slowdowns. We fight organized 
slowdowns. We condemn them and try to put a stop to them any- 
where they exist. 

There are certain practices that can be in the union in some places 
and can be characterized as a slowdown. A couple of those practices 
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we are pledged to eliminate. We will do it somehow, some way. We 
will do it as a matter of good union policy if for no other reason. 

Mr. ALLEN. But a local airing of the facts regardless of whose 
finding the committee might accept would bring “those things to a 
better solution. 

Mr. Briners. I think a kind of watchdog committee, a follow up 
of this committee, to keep an eye on those things, to dive into it if and 
when they occur, would be a good idea. I would certainly recommend 
it. 

For our part, we have nothing to hide. We would not try to con- 
ceal any of our sins or shortcomings. I understand it has been done 
with some others but we are a long, long way from saying we are 
perfect. 

I have told you the whole 7 with respect. to Los Angeles and 
elsewhere. To say it is ¢ te is not. We still have certain things 
to cure both there and else salioneds I know what they are and we 
are working on them. We will do them irrespective of what this 
committee does, because we are pledged to do them. That is the way 
we see them. 

Mir. Penny. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Petty. Mr. Bridges, it seems to me that I read recently that 
there was some complaint on the part of your union against the Arm) 
doing the longshoring in the port of W hittier, Alaska. Is that cor- 
rect ¢ 

Mr. Brees. Right. We are opposed to the Army doing the long- 
shore work anywhere and with all the compl: aints, I have a point on 
it here, with the operation of the MSTS and Army and Navy doing 
longshore work we do complain. We think we can do a more effective. 
more efficient, and a cheaper job. We will stake the records against 
any statistics that can be brought on that. We made that offer of 
proof. We think that the work ought to be turned over to private 
contractors instead of the Army and Navy getting into the stevedor 
ing business or the ship-operating or ship-owning business. That is 
one of the things that injures the stability of this industry. 

Mr. Petry. We had a witness before this committee discussing the 
economic effects of labor disturbances to the Territory of Hawaii, and 
I indicated then that I thought that maybe Alaska was more isolated 
in many respects that Hawaii. 

Mr. Bripees. In many respects it is. 

Mr. Petty. Would you give for the record some indication as to 
the Alaska situation? You have the various ports in Alaska, do you 
not? 

Mr. Brinces. We have ports in Alaska organized ; yes. 

Mr. Petty. Would you develop that a little bit ? 

Mr. Brivcrs. Well, the way the Alaska operations go is this: The 
ships that run to Alaska, because of the seasonal nature of the long- 
shoring and because of a tradition that has grown up, a practice of 
long st: randing, all the ships’ crews work. They work cargo in Alaska. 
We keep a few men in the locals up there that get work when they 
can and, of course, there is constant battling about who shall do what 
work. We are plagued with that, but the service to Alaska does suf- 
fer somewhat although it is maintained. 
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What is beginning to happen now is the changing around of barge 
yperations where barges are being loaded now and towed up, and 
t is a highly effective operation and a highly mechanized ope ration, 
| would say. Possibly that looks like the way things might be done 
here in the future. The old method like the Alaska Steamship Lines, 
iithough they have developed a highly mechanized operation, possibly, 
son 1ts way out. 

I know there is a sea train operation being considered. That is just 
an extension of this method of loading barges, bringing in big van loads 
of cargo and lifting them directly on a barge w ith a crane. They are 

ashed on the barge, towed to Alaska, lifted off and aw ay they can go. 
Chat is a new method of hauling to Alaska as against putting the 
argo in the ships. 

The main shipping line that is still hauling to Alaska has a very 
= operation, They have their ships planked and cemented, and when 
he ships are loaded the cargo comes in under the dock and it is already 

sated. It is crated and lifted off the truck that brings it in with a 

achine and stowed on the dock. When the ship comes alongside a 
uachine picks this crate up. 

We have wooden crates and big steel containers. It puts it under 
the ship’s gear. It is swung in under the hold and another machine 

icks it up and stows it. By and large the men stand around and do 
ot killthemselves. Itisa highly mec chs anized operation. That is one 
of the difficulties between San Pedro and Seattle. 

Up in Seattle, you find the old timers ready to retire working in the 
hold of the ship. In San Pedro you find them struggling away from 
the hold of the ship because it is harder work and you need to be a lot 
younger than 65 or 60 to get by without killing your ‘self. 

Mr. Penry. Actually progressive organized unionism stresses the 
need to mechanize in order to produce greater profits in order that 
better wages and living conditions can be lived up to, is that correct ? 

Mr. Bripges. Maybe that is one good reason but that is not the rea- 
-on I use. 

You have a union reason. As long as I have a good union reason | 
do not need to use that one. A good union reason is simply that long- 
shoring is hard work. There is no way to make it easy work except 
through mechanization. There is no way that you can make it safe. 
There are health hazards because you work in all kinds of weather. It 
requires day and night work. 

There is no way to make it safe because the various types of equip- 
ent can break down and so forth and so on. 

But the union reason, the way we look at it and the reason we want 
more mechanization is that we have established pension plans. We 

ive welfare plans. 

Now, we do not want to have a pension plan working the way our 
resent pension plan is working, that as fast as we pension people off 
iey die like flies. They have worked too hard for 20, 30, or 40 years 
nd they are pensioned and in a few months, away they go. It is all 
cht for the pension plan when we sit down as trustees and have to be 
~ alists, you might say, and receive our money. 

‘ut from the union standpoint, it is not so good. Our union argu- 
ent is that we want the people to work easy, and the only way to work 
isy is to mechanize and work shorter hours. 
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Again taking Los Angeles as an example, where we threw off the 
rules on limitation of hours. I told the fellows myself, I said, “What 
are you fellows trying todo? You are not going to get rich by work- 
ing 18 hours a day. What we need is more men. We struck in 1934 
for a 6-hour day.” We are for mechanization to take the hard work 
out of the longshore labor, to take some of the hazards out of it. It is 
going to result in the cutting down of the working force. We know 
that. 

Our argument on that is that all we want is a guaranty that all the 
people doing the longshore work there will. at least, be members of our 
union, 

Here is one of the reasons for the objection by the men of our union 
to mechanization : That every time a new piece of equipment is trucked 
in not only are a couple of union men cut off, but along with the piece 
of equipment comes another 3 men that go with the equipment, and 
that the employers insist go along with the equipment, 

So the fellows do not get to use the equipment. The fellows are only 
human. They are not going to stand still for something like that. 
Nobody can change them. If new equipment is going to be brought in 
like in any industry, the men on the job who have served their time 
are trained to use the stuff. We do not want a piece of equipment 
and a couple of teamsters on it or a couple of sailors or anything 
else. 

This is one of the reasons for a lot of the objections we find to 
mechanization in addition to the fact that there 1s loss of jobs, and 
we have to cut down the working force. 

We have reached the point where we do not think we have to cut 
down to much and, if we have to cut down, we can keep the working 
force by cuttings the hours of work. This is the union approach. 

We want more mechanization, not less. 

The Cuarman. All right, Mr. Bridges. 

If you will finish your statement, we will have questions after you 
finish your statement. 

Mr. Brivers. I think I may as well set it aside, Mr. Bonner, because 
I think I have covered all the main points. 

There are a couple of things I want to say with respect to the pro- 
posed legislation and the new staff proposal. 

[ want to make this clear. I was talking to Mr. Casey, the committee 
counsel. QOur attitude, at aad speaking for the union I represent, 
is not so much one against Government interference. I think this 
committee has got a responsibility, especially with the subsidized lines 
where Federal 1 money is expended to subsidize shipping operations, 
to keep check on it to find out where it is going. 

Is it being used for bad purposes or irresponsible things or being 
wasted ? 

I think this committee should take steps, if in no other way, legis- 
latively, to see that not a penny of funds is used to subsidize or sup- 
port a jurisdictional dispute. That has happened. That is all there 
is to it. 

Without going into whose fault it is, I know that that has been hap- 

ening. C ert: ainly that comes as a part of the committee’s work. 

One of the reasons I suggest that a subcommittee be set up is if 
there is any recurrence of these jurisdictional disputes like the Pacificus 
dispute which brought on the no overtime. The no overtime affected 
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specifically the subsidized lines except one line. That was the Pacific 
Far East Line. I am not complaining or criticizing the line, but the 
Pae ificus dispute occurred on a ship owned by the Coastwise Line; the 

-acific Far East Lines are the agents for the Coastwise Line. The 
Bacardi automatically connected the two and blamed both the 
Coastwise Line and the Pacific Far East Line for a deal especially 
n the port of Los Angeles and when for some reason or other the 
Pacific Far East Lines managed to have their ships worked overtime 
during the entire dispute, it did not serve to correct the impression 1n 
the minds of the longshoremen that somehow, somewhere, they were 
i part of the coastwise rigged deal on the Pacificus. 

Other lines such as the American President Lines were affected 
ind Pope & Talbot and so forth, and so on. 

Certainly, I think it is wreng and our union thinks it is wrong 
for any subsidized line to be able to use anv funds that it gets directly 
or indirectly for construction or operation to further or foment or 
re, port or to prolong a jurisdictional dispute and this committee ought 

find some way of being able to have a committee on the job and at 
least say what we say, “ All right, let thing s go on the way they were 
going on until we find out what the facts are and make a recommenda 
(ION. 

Our approach to jurisdictional disputes is to keep the status quo 
until we find out what the score is and efi ye a change is made, this 
s one of the things I think Is constructive in the propos sed legislation, 
which does not spell it out in so many words, but I presume it is 
aimed at that. 

Mr. Casry. Does not the proposed legislation actually make it cer- 
tain that jurisdictional disputes will be covered by the activities of 
thie Board ? 

Mr. Brivers. That is the way I read it, Mr. Casey. That is what 
[ thought you had in mind. I only got a copy of the staff proposal 
July 12, and I did not have much time to work on it. 

I also noticed that the injunction feature has been removed by the 
staff proposal, which I think is a constructive step, and further 
more that although a status quo provision is entered into or proposed 
as a part of the legislation it is different to what was in the original 
draft. 

In the original draft for the period of time that the adjustment 
board was going to work everything remains status quo. There is an 
improvement here where there is some provision for retroactivity. 
That is a step ahead, too, I think. 

Although we do not know and I presume it is a legal argument, I 
notice that title II of the Taft-Hartley law is the injunction procedure. 
I still think that would be a legal question. I do not know how it would 
supersede but it is certainly all right with us. 

Khminating title II from the industry, we would probably be bet- 
ter off. 

Mr. Casey. Do you have any objections to this proposal ¢ 

Mr. Brivers. The alternate staff proposal, yes. My main objection 
is this: This would still function together with certain other laws 
voverning the industry, too, would it not ¢ 

Mr. Casry. That is right. 

Mr. Brrpees. Well, that i is my main objection. I think that the laws 
governing subsidies, governing rates, governing labor relations should 
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all be in one piece of legislation and one setup should handle it. We 
oa not have to ws atch our step under 3 or 4 or 2 or 3 laws. 

ee ‘asey. I do not think you mean that. Would you want all the 

bsidly provisions and everything else tied up into one statute? 

ike Bripces. Why not? If you are going to have legislation gov- 
erning st: ibility in the maritime industry and cannot separate stability 
from subsidies, why not have one piece of legislation covering the 
whole thing including handling labor legislation, setting rates? I do 
not think the maritime industry gets a fair deal from the ICC setting 
rates, 

Mr. Casey. At least, this bill here which would govern labor rela- 
tions would become part of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 by re- 
instituting title X. 

Mr. Briners. All right. 

Mr. Casry. I do not want it left as an impression that this act would 
duplicate any functions that would be performed by existing agencies 
It would completely supplant the saadelaiaan of title II of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and would take away completely the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Conciliation Mediation Board. 

I will admit, however, that the provision, so far as representation 
and the functions of the National Labor Relations Board would re- 
main in effect, but all this would do is completely supplant title [1 so 
that there would be no duplication. 

Mr. Brivces. Yes; there would. 

Mr. Casry. In what way ? 

Mr. Bripces. Unfair labor practice damage suits, the hiring hall. 

Mr. Casey. But that is not duplication. This Board would not 
have anything to do with the unfair labor practice. 

Mr. Briners. Here is what you would have, Mr. Casey: You would 
have a dispute that could arise under certain sections of that act and 
could be handled under certain sections of that act, and still what you 
would propose would also have jurisdiction only to try to adjudicate 
the dispute. 

The way I see it, what is the good of having one piece of legislation 
that adjudic ates a dispute that is created under the workings of an- 
other piece of legislation ? 

Mr. Casey. What would you suggest? The Taft-Hartley of course 
be repealed, I suppose. 

Mr. Bripers. No; I didn’t say that. Passa maritime act that covers 
the entire maritime industry, including the labor-relations end. 

Mr. Casry. That is what we have here. 

Mr. Briners. No; you do not. This is not the way I see it. This 
is just our best judgment after a study and trying to analyze not 
only your original proposal, but your alternate proposal, our staff and 
myself, and putting the two things together. This is our judgment. 
We might be wrong. That is why I say—I think that I have a note 
here—that it seems to me this could only be worked out by some legal 
brains. 

Mr. Casry. Maybe you think we ought to get a lawyer. 

Mr. ZeLenko. Suppose the legal brains say it cannot be worked out ? 

Mr. Brincrs. I have never heard legal brains say that yet. They 
are the greatest optimists I ever met. | 

Mr. Zetenko. Do you mean those retained by you, or those by othe: 


people ? 
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Mr. Brivegs. Ours, too. There is nothing that our lawyers say 
cannot be done. They say anything can be done. 

Mr. Zetenxo. I was interested before when you stated that you 
were for mechanization despite the fact that it might mean a reduc- 
tion in the working force of your union, and you said, “Well, I would 
be in favor of it as long as they used people from our union,” the 
longshoremen. You did: say that you would not like somebody like a 
teamster coming over and using the machinery, but I read in the 

paper last week that there was talk of the longshoremen on the east 
coast combining with the teamsters union. 

Suppose that does happen and then the teamster comes along with 

, piece of machinery that has to be used by a teamster who is a 
member of the longshoremen’s union. Let us say they merged. Would 
you object to that? 

Mr. Bripers. Of course not. They are all in one union. 

Mr. Zetenko. Let us say that the merger takes place and the 
teamster is part of the longshoremen’s union on the east coast where 
you have a contract and he comes along with a piece of machinery. 
Do you solve that by a strike, by an objection, or how ? 

What is your answer to that ? 

Mr. Briperzs. That is why the talks are going on. 

Mr. ZeLENKO. We know they are going on, ‘but assuming that takes 
place and a teamster comes up with a piece of machinery and his union 
is combined already with the east coast longshoremen ? 

Mr. Briers. There will be no trouble. 

Mr. ZeLeNKo. Then the teamster could come in. 

Mr. Briveges. Certainly. 

Mr. ZeLenko. And he could do the work that you men do and you 
would have no objection as long as his union was associated with 
the east coast longshoremen ? 

Mr. Brivges. As long as we had an agreement to that effect, 
certainly. 

Mr. ZeLenkKo. As long as they had an agreement to that effect ? 

Mr. Brincss. I am talking about my own territory. 

Mr. ZeLeNKo. I am assuming that he comes into your territory. 
You, yourself said, “Suppose a teamster comes in. Then I would 
object to that because he is not part of my union.’ 

However, assuming a merger takes place on the east coast where 
the teamsters and longshoremen become one union, and then somebody 
comes along from the teamsters union, has a card, and he hits one 
of your ports? 

Mr. Bripces. No argument. 

Mr. ZetenKo. No argument? 

Mr. Bripces. No. There is one outstanding feature with respect 
to jurisdictional disputes in our organization. You notice they are 
all attempts to take away from our organization, like all these dis- 
putes with Lundeberg. 

It is not a question of longshoremen doing sailors’ work. They 
are all attempts to have sailors do more longshore work over and 
above their own work. The sailor is there to sail the ship. He 
gets paid his base monthly pay. When he does longshore work, he 
gets paid additional money for doing the longshore work. It is 
Tess th 1an the longshore rate, but it is overtime and it is over and 
above his $300 or $400 a month, All these disputes occur, whether 
64180—55—_49 
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it is the teamsters or anybody else, when they try to do more long- 
shore work in addition to their own work. 

Mr. ZeLENKO. May I interrupt you? 

You keep talking about teamsters doing longshoremen’s work. | 
am going to assume, just for the sake of the argument, that the 
merger takes place on the east coast where you do not have separate 
teamsters or separate longshoremen. They are all part of one 
organization, we will say. 

Mr. Bripers. We have answered that. Then there is no dispute. 

Mr. ZeELENKo. There is no dispute ? 

Mr. Brinees. No dispute. 

I will give you a concrete example, Congressman. A paper ship 
operating on the west coast comes in and rolls off newsprint, which 
runs from 1,400 to 1,800 pounds a roll. There is no way to handle 
them safely. They are very difficult to handle without having dents 
in them and knocking in the edges. A machine is built that comes 
down with two big clamps which picks up the roll and takes it away 
from the shipside, takes it onto the dock and puts it onto a truck. 

All right, suppose these machines are introduced. Well, instead 
of having a group of 7 or 8 men there to muscle the paper on a truck 
and try to get it aboard the truck, this machine comes down. We will 
just say 6 of the 8 men are knocked off. There is no need, in addition 
to substituting the machine that knocks them off, to substitute two 
teamsters to drive the machine. That is longshore work under our 
contract. It is not even teamster work under the teamster contract. 
That is what Iam saying. Do you get the point ? 

Mr. ZeELENKo. Do you get my point ? 

Mr. Brioces. Yes, I do. In the case of a merger, that probably 
would disappear. It 1s the same with many other pieces of equip- 
ment and, at least on the east coast here, once anybody gets past that 
dock gate, they are all longshoremen. There are no teamsters, ma- 
chinists, or anybody else working cargo on the east coast docks except 
longshoremen. 

They have done a job there. Once you get in there, everything 
then is covered by contracts with the longshore union. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Garmatz. 

Mr. Garmarz. Assuming, as the gentleman says here, that the ILA 
and the teamsters join together. I do not think that necess: irily means 
that a teamster automatically becomes a longshoreman. 

Mr. Zetenko. I did not say that. 

Mr. Garmarz. I think it merely means they are under the teamsters 
control, because these older organizations that the teamsters have con- 
trol] of are not necessarily teamsters. 

Mr. ZeLenko. I am assuming that perhaps they merge and they 
lose their indentity. 

Mr. Garmatz. It does not necessar ily mean the teamster will be do- 
ing longshore work. They can still be under jurisdiction, but not 
necessar rily infringe on the other's jurisdiction. 

Mr. ZeLenxo. I understand that, but I am assuming that perhaps 
they lose their identity. 

A man may drive a truck and still be eligible to be longshoreman if 
itisone union. He can do two jobs, if it is one union, assuming they 
lose their identity. I donot know what the effect would be. 
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Mr. Bringes. You are right, Congressman. 

Mr. Garmatz. It does not make one union. They just come under 
the jurisdiction of the teamsters. 

Mr. Brivers. That is right. 

Mr. ZeLteENkKo. I do not say it will, but I say if it is one union. 

Mr. Brivers. I will give you another concrete proposition. Take 
your intercoastal and coastwise trades. One of the ways they will 
be revived is not only by a great deal of mechanization but by 
the use of package loads or containers. That might run all the 
way from a single load of dry goods or drugs and things being pack- 
aged so they are slung in as a Toad. It is never touched and broken 
down into ‘single items. Or it might be by the use of big steel 
containers that are loaded maybe at a point in the Middle West, m: rybe 
loaded i in Chicago or St. Louis, coming out over the road to a dock in 
San Francisco or Los Angeles, and hauled just like a trailer is hauled 
behind a truck. 

It is driven onto a dock and right under the ship’s gear, hooked on 
and sent aboard. Now, what happens i is—that is, actually being at- 
tempted—if that kind of operation is going to take place and, in ad- 
dition to the load coming in onto the dock, a couple of teamsters are 
sent in to even hook the darn thing on and send it aboard, there is 
trouble. That is what happens. There is an attempt to do that. 

A teamster drives the load from Chicago, or maybe Omaha, or some 
place down to one of your west coast ports. Right outside the dock 
he stops and picks up a couple of extra teamsters. They think they 
are going to go in and do just the part of the longhore work that is 
left, namely, hooking the darn thing on aboard the ship, despite 
our contracts and everything else. 

This is another way that I mean you not only lose the work, but 
you lose that little bit of it that is strictly longshore work that is left 
even with mechanization, so, naturally, the same thing goes on in the 
~ end. You have the seamen when the ship comes in trying to 

rig the gear, uncover the hatches, and so forth and so on. 

‘We have a safety code and it has a very important safety pro- 
vision that gives our longshoremen the right to see that the 
hatches are properly uncovered or cov ered, and to see that the gear is 
properly rigged and tested. They will not trust any sailors to do it 
because most of our riggers and most of our deck men in our union are 
ex-sailors. They have been sailors and better sailors than most of 
Lundeberg’s men ever knew how to be. 

I am a better sailor than Lundeber g ever knew how to be. I sailed 
for years. I am an old square- rigger sailor. 

Mr. Casey. Lundeberg pr obably says he is a better longshoreman 
than you are. 

Mr. Bripces. That may be because longshore work requires more 
brute strength than anything else. 

Mr. Casey. I think probably you are exaggerating, though, the basis 
for the resistance on the part ‘of your union to the introduction of 
labor-saving devices by giving us an illustration such as you have in 
bringing the two teamsters in to hook this package load onto the 
gear. 

As a matter of fact, have not you people taken the position in the 
past that you do not care how much mechanization is introduced as 
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long as there is no reduction in the number of jobs available to long- 
shoremen ? 

Mr. Brinces. That is impossible, Mr. Casey. We have taken the 
position, but we know it is unreasonable and is an untenable position. 

We have a provision like that. As a matter of fact, our contract 
provides along with mechanization that when a new operation comes 
in, we will be consulted and there will be the regular gang rule of 11 
or 12men. It does not provide that the employer can order a special 
gang or the number of men required. 

Mr. Casry. Do you not require, for example, in some of these things, 
particularly in the palletizing operation, that they actually place the 
cargo on the “skin of the dock” ? 

Mr. Brivces. That is one of the practices we have to get rid of. 
That is one of the practices that is prevalent in San Pedro we have to 
get rid of because it is a waste of energy and hard work. It does 
not make the mechanization pay off. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, it is a complete dissipation of the ad- 
vantage of mechanization if you are going to require it to be placed 
on the “skin of the dock” and put back on again? 

Mr. Brivcrs. Not a complete dissipation, but at least partial. It is 
an unnecessary operation that should be done away with. It is re- 
quired in our contract to do away with it, or, if it is not in the contract, 
at least we have guaranteed in agreements, verbal or otherwise—and 
they are all the same as far as we are concerned—that it has to be 
done away with. 

Mr. Casry. For example, taking the hatch covers off the ship. It 
has occurred to me that there is an awful lot of time wasted in taking 
those hatch covers off the ship after the ship ties up to the dock, par- 
ticularly when a ship is coming up in calm waters to a port, and those 
hatches could be removed by sailors before a ship gets up to the dock. 

You said that the safety code requires that those covers be removed 
properly but, after they have been removed and stacked on the deck 
of the ship, what difference does it make who took them off? 

Mr. Brinces. In the first place, the longshoremen always as a rule 
uncover and cover up the hatches. That has been going on for years 
and years and years, and is provided for in the contract. 

Second, it makes a great deal of difference who takes them off and 
where they stack them. If you are going to be working around the 
deck of a ship and doing longshore work, you have to keep your eyes, 
especially the deck men, on so many things. Those hatch covers have 
to be stacked safely and stacked out of the way. Our experience has 
been that generally it is not that. Lots of times we have to stack them 
all over again. Sometimes we have to send them out on the dock. 

Mr. Casey. So, when a ship does come to the dock with those hatch 
covers off, the longshoremen get paid for that by reason of making 
a claim for that work only. 

Mr. Brivces. It is written into their contract. It has been there 
for years. 

Mr. Casey. Is it not a fact that in this industry there are an awful 
lot of duplicate payments for the same work because of these juris- 
dictional disputes? 

Mr. Brinces. You can call it jurisdictional if you like, but I am 
saying it is a part of the longshore work. 
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Mr. Casey. So, whenever some work is performed by sailors that 
you people feel is your work, you immediately file a claim for it even 
though the work has already been done and, very often, duplicate 
payments are made for the same work? 

Mr. Brinces. Here is the way it works: We might consider a propo- 
sition because uncovering and covering up the hatches is not such a 
nice job and it is a very dangerous job, but it would be difficult to 
work out a proposition where the longshoremen never did do it. 

Let us say that the sailors were told, “All right, take the work. You 
can have it all. It will be a part of the longshore game that long- 
shoremen will never touch a hatch or hatch beam.” 

That just makes it worse—it would not make it any better—because 
it is something that has to be done during the course of the work. 
Then you would have a situation where the longshoremen would have 
to stand aside while, say, you bring in all the seamen to do the work, 
and then they take a half-hour or an hour or so to cover up the hatches 
and then you put the longshoremen back again. You cannot put the 
longshoremen off while you are doing that. They are kept standing 
by, so it is a mixture. 

There is only one way to do it; make the longshoremen do it as a 
part of their work. The sailors are busy doing something else. 

Mr. Casry. Are you agreed with the operators with respect to all of 
the practices at Los Angeles and otherwise that are detrimental to 
the maritime industry that should be eliminated? I mean is there com- 
mon understanding as to what these practices are ? 

Mr. Briwces. It is wrong. It is just wrong to center on Los Angeles, 
Mr. Casey. They are not the villains in this situation at all. This 
is an industrywide problem. 

However, we have agreed on what the worst of the practices are 
and the practices that should be eliminated, and most of them have 
been; most of them. 

We are not talking about practices, incidentally, where in many 
cases these practices are set forth in our contracts. But the industry 
is being modernized and mechanized, and with contracts still being 
in effect, what is required is a change in the language of a contract. 
That is very difficult to do with a group of men when they have it 
in their contract, where there is something they think it is to their 
disadvantage to take out, but there still has to be an approach made 
to that, if they have to make a concession some way. ‘They have to 
find out that it will be to their advantage in the long run. That is fair 
enough. That is human nature. 

Mr. Casry. There is nothing in the contract, though, to justify this 
four-on and four-off practice that exists in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Brivers. You are quite right. 

Mr. Casry. So we are talking about, more or less, the illegal prac- 
tices, the late start, and early quit, and so forth. 

Mr. Bringes. You are quite right. There is nothing in the contract 
to justify that. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Bridges, do your men do shipyard workers’ work 
while in port, like scraping and painting / 

Mr. Briwezs. Yes. 
Mr. Byrne. Is that in your contract? 
Mr. Bripces. Yes; we have that in the contract. 
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Mr. Byrne. Do you think that isright? You are complaining about 
the teamsters coming out there. 

Mr. Brivers. Well, the way that grew up was this: Many of the 
companies on the west coast employed their own groups regularly. 
They had their own regular gangs of men, especially the passenger 
ships. When the ships came into port, they would put these men 
to work. They were not shipyard workers. They oad only worked 
on a ship alongside the ia not when the ship went over to the 
drydock. 

Mr. Byrne. If your organization did not do that, the shipyard 
workers would have to do it. 

Mr. Brincrs. Those men were there. 

Mr. Byrne. What is good for the goose is good for the gander. 

Mr. Brincrs. They have practically disappeared now. They have 
all disappeared, with the shipyard workers or Lundeberg’s men doing 
it. We do very little of it, as a matter of fact. That is the way it 
grew up. 

It was there when we got started and we just organized the people. 

Mr. Byrne. Thank you. 

Mr. Casey. I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tollefson 

Mr. TotueFson. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Garmatz? 

Mr. Garmarz. No. 

The CHairman. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Auten. No. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. THompson. I would like to ask a question. I arrived slightly 
late, Mr. Chairman. 


Has the witness discussed the pension plan that his men have for the 
committee ? 

You have changed once or twice, have you not, with respect to con- 
tributions to the pension plan of your men from the number of 
tons of cargo moved to the man-hour contribution ? 

Mr. Brincss. Yes. 

Mr. THomrson. What is the basis of it now ? 

Mr. Brinces. Man-hour, 15 cents a man-hour. 

Mr. Tuomrson. How many members do you have in this pension 
fund ? 

Mr. Brinces. How many men covered ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Bripces. Around thirty-six hundred. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Thirty-six hundred? 

Mr. Brinces. Yes. I should explain why we had to do that. 

Here was our problem in the industry. We first started off trying 
to establish a pension plan to cover all men in the industry, all reg- 
istered men; that is, the men who were registered in the longshore 
division. 

We ran into this problem: During the war, because of the man- 
power shortage, we recruited large numbers of men in the industry, 
many of them 40 years of age or over. Then came the end of the war 
and they had served loyally and well, and were very necessary during 
the war. They were too old to be drafted and, in some cases, con- 
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sidered too old to go into other industries, even though they were 
only 40. 

Our policies were pretty liberal on that. Besides, we were able to 
cet them in and train them, but when it came to a pension plan, we 
found we had a large number of men of 45, 50, and 55 years of age 
on up who had come in during the war, and it was pretty difficult, 
and I guess unfair, to ask the employ ers in setting up a pension plan 
to pick up the credits of service that these workers “had put in working 
for some other employer and working in some other industry. 

It was unfair to ask the shipping oper rator to pick up the past 
service credit of a man who had put in 25 years working for another 
employer. There was no way you could go back and get it from the 
other employer either. So the union made the sacrifice. The union 
made the sacrifice by saving we would adopt a unique kind of pension 
i that would only cover men who were 55 years of age as of June 

1951, with 15 years of service in the industry. 

"We went back as far as men of 40, and that excluded, therefore, quite 
a large number of men in the industry, including all the officers. 

I am not eligible for a pension. None of the national officers of a 
union are eligible for a pension. None of the members of the nego- 
tiating team “who negotiated all the contracts were eligible. Most 
of us are 50 or better. We were all just under the limit. You had 
to be 55 years of age on June 1, 1951, but that was in order to over- 
come this difficulty that we were faced with of having brought a 
large number of men in the industry 45 years or 40 years of age or older 
during the war, and we just could not dump them on the scrap heap 
after the war. 

We have large numbers of men in the industry now who are not 
qualified for a pension, although they were 55 years of age on June 
1, 1951, and that is because they, had not been 15 years in the industry. 

We have large numbers of them still working and they are still a 
problem as to what to do. But the point is that the union made the 
sacrifice on that. 

Mr. Tuomrson. The contributions are based on the man-hours? 

Mr. Brivers. The contributions are based on man-hours again. 
We found it was very, very difficult to get tonnage figures. <A lot of 
these companies are very secretive about their tonnages. How much 
tonnage they handle, w hat it is, and so forth—you have to break it 
down “for various commodities because one rate goes for bulk cargo 
and another rate for other kinds of tonnage. 

So, we finally decided we would just pick one rate: 15 cents a man- 
hour for each man-hour worked. 

Mr. THomrson. The tonnage basis would have been encouragement 
to move more tonnage faster. 

Mr. Brivers. That was our principle when we started, but we still 
play up the tonnage figure and play down the man-hour figure for that 
purpose. 

Mr. TuHompson. What are the actual contributions to this fund ? 

Mr. Bripces. How much do they run? 

Mr. Toomeson. Yes. Just what percentage or just how do you work 
the contributions by the employee and the employer ¢ 

Mr. Brivces. The employer. It is not a joint fund. The con- 
tributions are solely from the fenpeayer. 

Mr. Tompson. At what rate? 
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Mr. Brinces. Fifteen cents per man-hour. That is 15-cents for 
every hour. That is not an overtime. That is the straight and over- 
time hour. 

Mr. THomrson. Who administers the fund? 

Mr. Brivces. We have joint administration by a board of trustees. 
There are 3 trustees from the employers’ association—that is, the 
Pacific Maritime Association—and 3 from the union. 

Mr. THompson. Does this group elect their own chairman? 

Mr. Brivcrs. The group elects their own chairman. I am a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees. 

Mr. THompson. How are the investments made? 

Mr. Briwces. We have three investment counselors. We have two 
leading firms in San Francisco—J. Barth and J. Strauss—and the 
international secretary of the union. They are our investment coun- 
selors. 

Largely, the reserve funds that are invested now are in bonds, in 
public utilities, General Motors, Southern California Edison, Alu- 
minum Corporation of America, railroad bonds, and so forth. 

Mr. THomeson. Are there any restrictions on how these funds can 
be invested ¢ 

Mr. Brivers. Serious ones. 

Mr. THomrson. What are the restrictions ? 

Mr. Briners. First of all, the restrictions are set forth in the law. 
There has to be a 234 return guaranty on the investment. 

Mr. THompson. You say most of them are invested in utility bonds 
and bonds of that sort? 

Mr. Brivers. Yes. We average right now something over 31, per- 
cent on our entire investment. 

Mr. Tuomeson. Did you ever take any of these series G Government 
bonds? 

Mr. Brinces. I think we do have some of them; not many. 

Mr. THomprson. A very small amount? 

Mr. Brinces. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. What are the assets of this pension fund now? 

Mr. Briveres. About $12 million in reserves. 

Mr. Tuompson. Twelve million dollars ? 

Mr. Briners. Yes; about $12 million in reserves invested. We keep 
a certain amount to pay currently and the reserves we invest. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Do you have periodic actuarial investigations 
made? 

Mr. Brinees. We do, yes; and a complete overhaul of the fund comes 
up next year. It is provided for in the contract. 

Mr. THomerson. What was the last report as to the status of this 
fund insofar as the liabilities are concerned ? 

Mr. Brivers. The last actuarial report shows the fund in a very, very 
healthy state. That is for a number of reasons. 

The mortality tables we used were very conservative. A larger 
number have died than we thought. Our investments have been sound 
and good. We have not dabbled in any stocks at all, preferred or 
common ; and the administrative costs have been kept low. Although 
we are allowed up to 2 percent of the income of the fund for adminis- 
trative costs, we have kept them below one-half of 1 percent. 

Mr. Tuompson. What is the status insofar as eligibility is concerned 
of a man who participates and works for 1 year and then Jeaves for 
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some other type of employment? What is his status should he come 
back? Do you have a certain number of years in which he may come 
back and — where he left off, or does he have to start anew / 

Mr. Brivcss. He is allowed 3 years. 

Mr. Tuompson. After 3 years? 

Mr. Brivers. He sacrifices his pension rights. 

Mr. THomrson. What happens to the contributions made in behalf 
of that individual who will never come back ? 

Mr. Briers. He is out of luck. 

Mr. Tuompson. I mean the contributions that the employer has paid 
into the fund. Are they refunded to the employer ? 

Mr. Brivcgs. No. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is probably the reason for your surplus in the 
fund. 

Mr. Brivers. It helps; yes. 

Mr. Tuomrson. However, there is no refunding at all? 

Mr. Brivcges. No. A person is allowed to leave for 3 years and he 
does not sacrifice his pension rights, except the 3 years do not count 
for or against him. 

On the other hand, in the last five years prior to retirement, as 
long as he remains a registered man, he does not have to w ork at 
all. He still retains his eligibility in the last 5 years because, as 
we look at it, there are many men weakened or too ill to work because 
of working many years. 

After all, some of them work for 35 or 40 years. | 

Mr. THomprson. How do you base his pension when he becomes 
eligible for retirement? Does everybody get the same thing regard- 
less of their earnings records? 

Mr. Briwces. That is right; that is, on our pension he gets $100 
a month. His Social Security varies, but the pension plan gives 
him $100 a month over and above Social Security and he is auto- 
matically then—he and his family, and any children under 18— 
made eligible for welfare. 

Mr. THompson. Is that fundamentally the same type plan that 
other unions have doing similar work? 

Mr. Bripvers. I would not say so, no. 

Mr. Tompson. Do you think your union receives greater benefits 
or less than the average? 

Mr. Briers. I think greater. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is all I have. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Bridges, we have asked other witnesses and 
others representing labor have made comments as to management 
probably having something to do with the situation in the maritime 
industry. W hat are the views of your group with respect to man- 
agement and the efficiency of management ¢ $ 

Mr. Brinces. Well, I could point out a lot of places, I guess, Mr. 
Chairman, where management could be much more efficient. I am 
iaiking now about the w vest-coast longshore industry, but I am some- 
what familiar with the longshore employers on both coasts, and 
certain things should be done and I think this committee ought to 
give a helping hand to see that they are done. I mentioned them 
before. 

The Cuatrrman. You mentioned them the other day. 
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Mr. Brivces. I have not mentioned them today, ey they are 
referred to in my statement. I think the employers of longshore 
labor—I am distinguishing as between employers of seagoing labor 
because there are two distinct problems—on both coasts ought to be 
able to set up some kind of single national collective bargaining 
machinery. ‘They do not have to all get into one employer’s union 
or association, but they could all come together. 

We have been plugging away at it and have tried to set it up for 
years. Our last real attempt was in 1946. We have tried to do 
things that would help bring about certain things. Then we could 
conclude longshore contracts for the east coast, the west coast, and 
the gulf in one collective bargaining session. 

The job on our side would be to try to get the east-coast longshore 
union and our union together, again not with a prerequisite of merg- 
ing, but still two separate union entities, so that we could get the 
job done all at one time. We should aim at long-term contracts. 
We should aim at common expiration dates through this device, and we 
should aim at getting conditions as uniform as possible because, in 
many cases, the same ‘shipow ners and the same ships operate between 
both coasts. 

A good example is intercoastal. This would serve, in my opinion, 
to take a big step toward the reestablishment of intercoastal trade 
of more cargoes for intercoastal ships. That is one thing. 

Certainly we, from the union standpoint, look with disfavor on 
some companies that pull out of the various associations and try to 
make separate deals. We have our own reasons. 

After all, I have enough responsibilities without trying to help 
build employers unions in addition to keeping our own, but here is 
what has happened: It is imperative in this industry to eliminate 
the whipsaw as between seamen’s unions and longshore unions; that 

is, when I talk about the whipsaw, where one union goes in and 
negotiates and another union sits back and, after a set of negotia- 
tions is completed, comes in and irrespective of any other fact or 
circumstance says, “Well, I want it because you gave it to them,” 
Lundeberg’s favorite line. I suppose you have heard it. I have 
heard it enough times. 

That does not only happen between longshore and seagoing unions, 
but it happens between the seagoing unions. 

Now, when companies start to pull out of the associations and 
make their individual deals, you start. to increase the chance of the 
whipsaw. Then you begin to get whipsaw between different com- 
panies, and there have been rec ent examples of that: so, with respect 
to some of the problems of the maritime employers, and especially 
the intercoastal operators, they have real problems, severe ones, and 
I have mentioned some of them before. 

It is not only the fact that they lost their fleet with the outbreak 
of World War II, but the job of replacing that fleet and finding 
ships that are suitable for the trade is an expensive one. T think 
that they really need at least construction aid through Federal 
subsidies. 

Something maybe ought to be worked out in the way of operating 
subsidies. They certainly need some relief from the competitive 
rates, truck rates. They certainly need some relief on the canal tolls 
and certainly, because the job is just too tremendous, there has to be 
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some interest shown and some aid given for proper docking and 
terminal facilities. 

We know that by and large this falls within the province of State 
and local governments, but they just will not do the job. 

Again, if this committee took a look-see at the Los Angeles Harbor 
where all the fuss is about, you would see some confusion, and that 
is one of the harbors that has the best terminal facilities in the 
United States. It is one of the harbors, I guess, that is best equipped 
to handle intercoastal vessels. 

Intercoastal vessels must have a quick turnaround and work on 
a tight schedule if they are going to be in any kind of competitive 
position at all, but Mr. Sinclair ean put one of his ships in alongside 
one of the big brand-new Sennen, in Los Angeles Harbor and, after 
that ship has worked 3 or + days, instead of being able to operate a 
piece of machinery on the dock, you have a difficult time walking on 
the dock because of the piles of cargo. It is one of the things that 
adds tothe confusion. It is one of the things that adds to the shortages 

I am not trying to propagandize or cover up, or pretend any about 
the situation, but even when I was down there in Los Angeles over 
the July 4 holiday, when the shortage of gangs reached its peak, | 
know that we scurried around and built up gangs and sent them out, 
and there was an attempt—and I won’t me ntion any names—by some 
of the companies to send them back because there was not adequate 
equipment. There was no supervision available. There was no dock 
space available. 

The ships were there and the ships were lying idle, but we insisted. 
I got hold of companies and I said, “Look, with all of the fuss that is 
being made, including the statements being made before the committee 
in W ashington, if you are so foolish that you will send men back, you 
will destroy everything down here I am trying to do.” 

The whole union wanted to catch them. They were tickled to death. 
They just wanted a record there of a bunch of gangs being sent out 
and being sent back by the employers because the employers were not 
ready for them, with no supervision, no equipment, and no dock space. 

I was the one who called the employers and said, “Listen, you will 
do well to take those gangs over and let them stand idly by and pay 
them sooner than send them back. You will destroy everything 
down here Iam trying to do.” 

So they rushed around and got the supervision and equipment and 
kept the gangs, too. 

This indicates somewhat the complexities of the situation down 
there, but I especially want to point out that, according to our surveys, 
you have two ports in the country that have adequate facilities for 
the proper operation of intercoastal vessels when you consider the 
peculiar nature of the intercoastal operation. 

The CHarrman. So you think it is management at Los Angeles 
more than anything else ? 

Mr. Brwers. No, I didn’t say that, Mr. Chairman. I think it is a 
combination of lack of adequate terminal space 

The CHatrmMan. I thought you said there was plenty of space. 

Mr. Brinces. Well, there is some, but there is not enough, compara- 
tively speaking. 

The Cuatrman. I thought you said it was the finest equipped harbor 
in the United States. 
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Mr. Brinces. That is just my point, although Los Angeles is 
a very well-equipped harbor in that sense, the space is still inadequate. 
The terminal facilities are still inadequate. That is true. 

So, I would say No. 1 is terminal facilities. 

No. 2. Certainly some of the weaknesses in the practices of the union 
we have talked about. 

No. 5. There is certainly an inability of the employers to get to- 
gether on some of these things. 

No. 4. There is a certain incentive on the part of the employers to 
ask for more in the hope they will get something that is suitable. They 
ask for more than they are liable to get, in the hope that they will get 
a little. 

There is quite a lack of coordination between the shippers and the 
companies handling the cargo, the forwarders, and others, trucking 
companies, and so forth. 

So there are quite a few problems down there that all add up. 

‘I would not say it is management’s fault entirely. It is not the 
union’s fault entirely. It is partly their fault, not only in San Pedro, 
but coastwise. There isa combination of things. 

The Crarrman. You bargain for all the unions in the various ports 
that you have organized; do you or do you not? Do you bargain for 
all the ports that you have organized ? ‘ 

Mr. Brincrs. Yes. 

The Cruatrman. Do you have jurisdiction over all the union em- 
ployees in the various ports ? 

Mr. Brincrs. That is right, and they are all covered by one industry- 
wide or coastwide contract. 

The Cuatrman. You can direct what should be done and what 
should not be done? 

Mr. Brinces. I can recommend and persuade and push, and do all of 
those things, and direct—TI borrow that, too—but I have an awful hard 
time forcing anything over. 

The Crratrman. In other words, your directions are not adhered to? 

Mr. Brinces. Occasionally they are not. There are times when they 
are not: that is right. 

The Cuatrman. This record will show the financial statements of 
industry. May we have the financial statement of your organization 
showing your salary and what your different funds are used for? 

Mr. Bringes. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Incidentally, what is your compensation ? 

Mr. Brincrs. Let me think. I just got a raise a while ago. I have 
been too busy to figure out what it is. One hundred eighty-five dollars 
aweek, T just gota raise of $25 a week. 

The Cuarrman. And you get fringe benefits with that, do you not? 

Mr. Brinces. No. Well, I participate in the medical plan the same 
as all the other workers do. 

The CuatrmMan. You get expenses? 

Mr. Brivers. I get a flat rate, and T get a flat rate out of town; that 
is, transportation, like when I come to Washington. When I come to 
Washington here, my maximum expenses I am allowed are $17 a day. 
If I spend more, it is too bad, and I spend more usually. I hate to 
come to Washington. Itisa very expensive place. 

The CuatrMan. You will furnish financial statements for us? You 
will furnish us statements showing the receipts and expenditures of 
your organization ? 
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Mr. Briners. Yes. Furthermore, we are trying to get together some 
statistics with respect to shortages in San Pedro, delays, and things 
likethat. We will try to furnish you with that. 

There is one other point 1 want to touch on and that is productivity 
in general. We have been struggling with that problem for many, 
many years, to get comparable figures. They are very difficult to get. 

We cannot produce them. We have a hard time producing them. 
The employers cannot produce them. We want them. We would like 
to have honest productivity figures of the ports on the west coast to 
compare, say, with the ports on the east coast. 

The last time I was here you asked me a question about. productivity 
on the west coast as compared to productivity on the east coast. The 
best I can do is guess. Such figures would be very helpful to us. 

We would like to see this committee step out and find some way of 
getting them. Maybe some of the owners and the cargo operators 
would be a little less coy with members of the committee than they 
might be with us. I don’t know. 

(Letter furnishing information on Mr. Bridges’ salary follows :) 


INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S & WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION, 


San Francisco, Calif., August 5, 1955. 
Mr. Ratpu CASEY, 


General Counsel, House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. CaSEy: Our Washington office has called our attention to the fact 
that Mr. Bridges during his recent appearance before the Bonner committee 
agreed to submit information to the committee on his annual salary. 

For the year 1954 his salary, at a weekly rate of $160, was $8,320. In addi- 
tion, he received an expense allowance of $35 per week, which for the year 
amounted to $1,820. This allowance is designed to cover business entertain- 
ment, out-of-town expenses not otherwise reimbursed, and similar items nor- 
mally deductible for income-tax purposes. 

From gross income the following deductions were made: Withholding tax, 
$1,032; FOAB, $72; State disability insurance withholding, $30; and for the 
ILWU-PMA welfare fund, $53. 

Mr. Bridges net income, taking all these items into account, Was $8,952. 
Also, along with the other officers of the union, he receives a $60 per month car 
allowance to cover the use of his automobile for official business. 

Our most recent convention, April 1955, adopted a salary increase for the 
officers which in Mr. Bridges’ case brought his weekly salary to $155, effective 
April 7, 1955. In all other respects, his 1955 income will be the same as his 1954 
income. 

Very truly yours, 
LINCOLN FarrR_ey, Research Director. 

Mr. Casry. What purpose would they serve? 

Mr. Bripces. What purpose would they serve? 

Well, there have been statements, Mr. Casey, and I have heard them 
made—they have been made to me by various shipping operators— 
that if they could get a 2 percent or a 10 percent increase in produc- 
tivity on the west coast, it would make the difference between the inter- 
coastal lines being able to operate or stay in business or going out of 
business. 


I don’t believe those statements but they might be true. I think 
that the intercoastal operators and the other operators could get their 
10 percent increase in cargo handling on the west coast, and I still 
think they would be moaning as loud as ever. I don’t think it would 
make the difference, with all these other imponderables that I have 
mentioned. 
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The question of the proper ships, Federal aid, and construction and 
operating subsidies, proper terminal facilities, Panama Canal tolls, 
competitive rail rates—I think all those things would have to be 
straightened out or some assistance given to them along those lines. 

In “addition, it is my opinion—I wish I was able to back it up with 
documentary evidence—that we could do everything they want us to 
do in the way of straightening out labor relations and they would still 
be in real trouble. 

The Cuamman. You have all the organized labor in Hawaii ? 

Mr. Brivees. Not all of it, not yet. 

The Cuarrman. I am asking you. 

Mr. Brinces. Not all of it. We have the basic industries organized, 
Mr. Bonner. 

The Cuarrman. There has been complaint here that that situation 
is very detrimental to the Hawaiian Islands. What is your opinion 
about that? 

Mr. Brinees. My opinion is that the fact that we have the workers 
down there org: anized is very benefic ial to the Hawaiian Islands, but 
the Hawaiian Islands situation, again, is a special case. 

The situation down there right now is that the basic industry of the 
islands is the production of sugar. Well, that industry is faced with 
a depressed market, more or Ge. not necessarily depressed market 
but continually low prices. 

The prices and the production and the quotas are set by the Sugar 
Act and those growers down there, sugar producers, are up against 
the gun, from all we can find out. The same is true with the pineapple 
industry, another basic industry down there, the growing and produc- 
tion and the canning of pineapples. 

Pineapples are not moving well. They are moving a lot of pine- 
apple juice, but in terms of the fruit itself, it is not moving and selling 
very well, so you have those two things. 

Then, the third thing is that there is a great deal of unemployment 
in Hawaii, a great deal of unemployment, ¢ ‘and the unemployment falls 
heaviest on the older people who were imported by the thousands as 
late as 1946 and 1947, at that time from the Philippines, but a few 
years before that from Japan. 

They are agricultural laborers. They are old now. Many of them 
are illiterate and cannot speak English. They are being eliminated 
from the basic industry, which is “agriculture, by the more modern 
methods and mechanization. There is no place ‘for them to go to work 
at all, so that creates a big problem. 

It is my opinion that our organization in the Hawaiian Islands has 
been beneficial to the islands. I do not say it has been beneficial to 
the employers; it hasn’t. But it certainly has been beneficial to the 
people of Hawaii and has been beneficial to the workers in the industry. 
It has not been beneficial to the employers. It has been awfully, aw- 
fully hard on them. 

Mr. Zetenxo. Mr. Bridges, we are all interested here, as I guess you 
are, too, in getting this merchant marine going in a healthy way and 
keeping it going, ‘and of course it requires a teamwork effort, shore- 
side and shipside. 

I have not had the pleasure of speaking with you before and have 
not had the pleasure of meeting with Mr. Lundeberg, whose name 
I notice you mentioned perhaps in not too friendly a way. 
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Do you think there is a possibility of, let us say—I think I have 
detected an unfriendly tone and I believe I have detected properly 
removing that unfriendly tone so that teamwork can be had? Do you 
understand what I mean? 

| think it would be beneficial to labor, to management, and to the 
Government in general. 

You agree w ith me, do you not? 

Mr. Brinees. I do. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Do you have any ideas along that line? Frankly, 
I have not spoken with Mr. Lundeberg as I have with you. That is 
what we are interested in here. 

Do you have any ideas on that subject, let us say, for a get-together 
so that the work of the merchant marine will not be hampered ¢ 

I assume that if two labor leaders are unfriendly, there is a certain 
amount of hampering and delay. 

You agree with me, do you not? 

Mr. Brinces. I do. 

Mr. Zevenxo. Just tell us if you feel there is a possibility. 

Mr. Brinces. That would be very hard for me to answer. I know 
that everything that we can think of, we have come up with. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Do you think that perhaps we can be of assistance 
here, or, let us say, the chairman or the persons who have had experi- 
ence { 

I assure you, sir, that this question has nothing at all behind 
I have heard your tone, but I am not holding that against you. If 
I were perhaps unfriendly with a man, I probably would talk that 
way, too. 

Do you think perhaps this group could be of assistance in effecting 
something which would eventually amount to teamwork instead of 
bicker ing ? 

Mr. Briners. Yes. , 

Mr. ZELENKo. Give us a suggestion. 

Mr. Brinces. I madea couple of them here today. 

Mr. Zectenko. I am talking about the personal element. Do you 
think perhaps the group sitting down separately with each one and 
then together might be able to work out something so it could be 
worked as a team to the benefit of everyone / 

Mr. Brinegs. I think the answer to that is if you asked Mr. Lunde- 
berg to meet with us, he would blow his cork. 

Mr. ZeLtenKo. [am not asking him to meet. 

Mr. Casry. We did bring that suggestion up when Mr. Lundeberg 
was here and I am afraid that it was not received. 

Mr. ZeELENKo. I understand that. I wanted to get this gentleman’s 
views. 

Mr. Brinees. As far as the committee using its good offices, we are 
all in favor of it. That is one of the reasons I made the suggestion. 

We will meet with them. During the Pacificus dispute, one of the 
things we proposed was just that; that we would sit down and try 
tostraighten the thing out between the two unions. 

Mr. Zenenxo. You think there isa possibility ¢ 

Mr. Bringrs. Yes. 

Well, I am never going to say anything is impossible. I think the 
job can be done. I think the committee can be useful. I think they 
liave a certain amount of power. 
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My understanding was that this committee started out with the idea 
in mind that something had to be done with respect to Federal sub- 
sidies, where the money was going: Was it being wasted by labor 
troubles, by jurisdictional disputes, by slowdowns, ‘by these practices, 
some of the things we are talking about, by ship delays? Nobody 
would argue with that. 

I think anything the committee can do—and we invite them to do 
it—should be done. The committee will receive all the cooperation we 
can give it. We are not afraid. We have nothing to hide and what 
sins we have, we will openly confess—I have pointed that out here— 
and we will try to correct them. 

But I think the committee ought to follow through and at least set 
up a subcommittee and take up the matter of jurisdictional disputes, 
just jurisdictional disputes. 

Mr. ZeLtenxo. My idea is not merely to limit it to jurisdictional dis- 
putes. It is a big problem, but it resolves itself into little disputes 
here and there. T am talking generally, let us say, if I may use the 
expression, of lasting peace. 

Mr. Brivcrs. That is right. 

Mr. ZeLENKo. That is what I mean. Are you amenable to that, sir? 

Mr. Brinces. Instead of taking my word for it, I can only point out 
that the record of the union over the years, going back to 1939, time 
after time shows that. Weare amenable to that and quite a few things 
demonstrate that. 

I proposed to our ship operators on the west coast a 5-year contract 
in 1939. We had to wait until 1948 and strike to get more than a 1-year 
contract. 

In 1945 I got into a lot of trouble proposing that both sides guaran- 
tee the secur rity of each group; in other words, draw up a preamble 
that was supposed to go into all our union contracts, and that said, 

“ouarantee the existence and the security of the union during the war 
and indefinitely thereafter,” and then we will be in a position to settle 
all other disputes through negotiation, mediation, or arbitration with- 
out any strikes. 

That was offered to the employers in 1945. It was turned down. 

As I recall, that was about the time of the change in the Communist 
Party line from Browder to Foster, I think, and it was said that that 
proposition was in line with the Browder line. That was one of the 
arguments made against it, but that had nothing to do with it. 

T just figured that right after the war there ‘would be a real attack 
on unions, and I wasn’t too far wrong. We were offering it as a union 
proposition, but it was rejected. 

These are two specific things. The proposition made in 1945, and it 
was made in February, where, if they would guarantee the hiring halls 
and continue the contracts with the basic union security provisions in- 
definitely after the war, in turn we would come up to settle all other 
matters of ours, wages and working conditions, by negotiation, media- 
tion, or arbitration, without any restriction. That was our proposition. 

Mr. ZeLtenko. May I just ask you one more question ? 

Suppose, as is the case in many compromises, it would involve the 
loss of power, let us say, on the part of one or the other participants 
or perhaps both, something that would be favorable to the general 
industry, labor, and management as a whole (and I am not asking you 
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to commit yourself nor would TI ask anybody else), would you put 
your own personal feeling of authority and power aside or reduce it 
in order to benefit the general industry? 1 am not asking you to 
commit yourself, but I am talking, just as you understand, in the 
way of a compromise. 

Mr. Brivers. I will commit myself. Maybe I am not able to do it 
or it might come up subconsciously, but I make a point of not letting 
my personal feelings enter into the situations at all. The union knows 
that. 

As to sacrificing my power, you cannot take power away from me. 

Mr. ZeLenxo. Tam not t: alking of you personally ; I am just speaking 
generally in the interest of a compromise if one could be worked out. 

Mr. Brivces. Talk of me personally, and officially, and my job, and 
so forth. Don’t you worry about my power and losing it, because I 
do not have any. The power is in the union. I have the power to rec- 
ommend, and to persuade, and to suggest, and to direct strategy within 
the limits of the authority gr anted me by the actions of the union by 
the constitution, but I have no powers in terms of power. I cannot 
make the union do anything. I cannot make the local union do any- 
thing. I cannot negotiate a contract without authority. When it is 
negotiated, it has to ) be approved. 

I cannot call a strike or a stoppage. We have a rule that we can- 
not call a strike without a referendum vote. An 85 percent majority 
must carry. We do not venture on a strike with less than 85 percent. 

For my own purposes, I generally wait until it is around 99 percent. 
So I am not afraid of losing any power through this committee or any- 
thing else. 

Mr. Ze_enkKo. I donot mean through the committee. 

Mr. Brinvers. But I don’t want the power taken away from the 
union. 

Mr. Zetenko. ITamsorry I interr upted 3 you. LTamnott: king about 
taking any power away from the union in general, but, assuming each 
party, had to give a little in order to effect a general compromise, I 
assume from what you have said that you would be in favor of that 
if it were beneficial all around, to labor, to management, and to the 
American merchant marine in general ? 

Mr. Brinces. The best illustration I can give you is this: In 1946 
we initiated and set up an organization called the committee for mari- 
time unity. We had the west coast longshoremen in it, west coast 
firemen, the west coast cooks and stewards, the west coast engineers 
association, and we had the radio operators in it. We had the Nat- 
ional Maritime Union on the east coast and the marine engineers on 
the east coast, and the radio operators, and we got the shipyard 
workersin. That isthe CIO. 

We had that organization set up. I was one chairman. Joseph 
Curran, who appeared here, was another chairman. 

I pr oposed at that time a merger of our organization together with 
Joe Curran’s organization. That is as far as I could go. 

My idea was to have not only our organization, but the firemen and 
the west coast cooks and stewards union merge with the 

Mr. Zetenko. Was any organization left out of your proposed mer- 
ger at that time? 

Mr. Brinces. Yes; there were some. 

Mr. Zetenko. Why? 
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Mr. Brioers. Because they refused to participate. Mr. Lunde- 
berg’s organization refused to participate. We were working some- 
what together with the east coast longshoremen, but, as an illustration 
of what I mean, when I made the proposal to merge our longshore 
union into Joe Curran’s union, along with the proposal was an offer 
for me to quit my job and go back to wor k, and Joe Curran could be 
president. 

So, when we get down to personal things standing in the way, that 
ismy record. 

Mr. Zetenxo. Can you give me briefly the reason why that did not 
work out ? 

Mr. Bridges. I don’t know. I can give you a lot of reasons. I 
know the reasons he gave did not seem to be sort of solid enough for 
me at that time. 

This proposal, incidentally, was made right before the membership 
in my own union meeting and was made on the recor d, so there was 
no argument about it. 

He did not think it was a good idea. Idonot know why. However, 
it is a matter of fact. That is one example. I mention this because 
you asked me if we would let our personal position stand in the way. 

Mr. Zetenxo. I mean anyone. 

Mr. Briners. In a proper merger compromises and concessions have 
to be made. 

Mr. Zerenxo. You say then that Mr. Curran’s reason to you was 
that he did not think it was a good idea, and that is the reason this 
setup did not progress ? 

Mr. Bripers. That is the reason he said at the time. We were will- 
ing to go. We would merge our union, or submerge it, if you wanted 
to put it that way, into the National Maritime Union. They had many 
more members than us at the time, 1946, and the president of the setup 
would have been Joe Curran and I would have been back working on 
the docks. 

Mr. ZeLtENKO. Was your purpose of that, perhaps, to squeeze out 
the other group at that time, or were you people friendly enough with 
this Lundeberg group to ask them to come in? 

Mr. Bringrs. No; we were not friendly. 

Mr. Byrne. Were you ever friendly with Mr. Lundeberg’s organi- 
zation ¢ 

Mr. Brinces. I was the one who took steps to elect Mr. Lundeberg 
to his job in the first place. 

Mr. Byrne. Why did you fall out? 

Mr. Brivers. That was back in 1935 and we were engaged in build- 
ing a federation of all the maritime unions, a m: writime federation. 
Such federations had failed and were broken in the past, always be- 
cause the seamen had complained that they were dominated by the 
shoreside groups. The shoreside groups were the most powerful and 
larger groups, like our union at that time had a membership that just 
about equaled the combined membership of all the seagoing groups. 

I supported Mr. Lundeberg for the president of that organization 
as against an opposition candidate, a member of my own union who 
was being supported by the old, I might say, more or less conservative 
leader ship who wanted a longshoreman as president. 

Mr. Byrne. What was your job then when you said you hoped to 
elect Mr. Lundeberg? 
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Mr. Brinces. I was the president of the San Francisco longshore 
local. 

Mr. Byrne. And what was the membership of that local ? 

Mr. Bripcrs. That local at the time had around 4,000 members. Mr. 
Lundeberg’s entire membership was only about 4,000 members then. 

Mr. Byrne. What is the membership of your local ? 

Mr. Brinces. In San Francisco? 

Mr. Byrne. Yes. 

Mr. Briwcrs. I am a member of the San Francisco longshore local 
with a membership of around 5,500 right now. 

Mr. Byrne. Did I understand you to say your salary was $10,000? 

Mr. Brivers. Ten thousand dollars? 

Mr. Byrne. Yes, a year. 

Mr. Brivegs. No. 

Mr. Byrne. Two hundred a week, one-hundred-something a week. 

Mr. Brings. Let me see. It is $185 a week and then I get a flat 
expense account of $35. 

Mr. Byrne. What would your take-home pay be? 

Mr. Brinces. I could not answer that. I could have my bookkeeper 
send you the check stubs. It might seem funny, but I have an arrange- 
ment with my bookkeeper. She sends my check to the bank and I 
write checks. If I go broke, I go broke, and if I don’t go broke, I am 
lucky. That is the way it works. 

Mr. Byrne. You mentioned Mr. Lundeberg had a favorite line. 
Do you have any favorites? 

Mr. ZeLeEnkO. He meant line of attack. 

Mr. Briners. That is right. 

Mr. ZeLENKO. He meant line of attack or approach. 

Mr. Briwces. That is right. 

Mr. Byrne. You also mentioned something about some investments 
that you had. 

Mr. Brinces. Yes. 

Mr. Byrne. How much would you say you had invested in these 
G series bonds that Mr. Thompson asked you about ? 

Mr. Briners. I do not know. 

Mr. Byrne. Do you have any idea? 

Mr. Brivcres. They are a limited series. You could only buy, I 
think, $200,000 worth. I think everybody was limited to being able 
to purchase $200,000 worth. That is my recollection. 

We get a regular quarterly financial report from the actuarial 
firm or the auditing firm, and it comes across my desk. I can supply 
the committee with a copy. . 

Incidentally, I read in the reports I get that a question was raised— 
[ think it was by Mr. Boykin—with respect to the fact that we do 
not invest any of our pension funds in the shipping industry. Now, 
although it is true a large part of our livelihood—and it is growing, 
incidentally—comes from working foreign ships, we are still pri- 
marily concerned with working American vessels and having cargoes 
carried in American vessels over and above foreign vessels. 

It is not our fault that more and more, as time goes on, it seems 
that we are having more foreign vessels carry foreign and American 
eee: We do not think it is good. We are not for anything like 
that, 
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However, to get back to the point a Mr. Boykin raised, we have 
had a standing offer for many years, as far as the union is conercened, 
to invest pension funds in the ities business of the various lines. 
It has been the employers’ side of the pension trustees that has rejected 
the idea. It isa standing offer. We will take a chance on the industry, 
but, of course, it has been explained to us that many of these com- 
panies have shareholders and boards of directors and at the same 
time they have an influence on how the pension funds are invested. 

However, I just want to clear up the question and say that it is not 
because of any opposition from the union that none of the pension 
funds are invested in a shipping company, not at all. 

Mr. Garmatz (presiding). Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Bridges, we appreciate your appearing here this morning before 
the committee and I am sure that your statement and the information 
that you have given the committee has been informative. 

Is there anything else you have to say or have you anything for the 
record ? 

Mr. Brincrs. No, thank you, beyond also expressing our apprecia- 
tion at having an opportunity to appear, and I would also like to 
thank the committee and Mr. Casey for allowing me to make the ar- 
rangements at my convenience. 

I have a trial going on in San Francisco and Mr. Casey was very 
good about that so that I could arrange to get back today, on a day 


when the trial was not going on, so that was very helpful. 
Thank you. 


Mr. Garmatz. Thank you. 


If there is nothing further, the committee meeting stands adjourned. 


(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10a. m., Tuesday, July 19, 1955.) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 19, 1955 


House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
ComMirrre ON Mercuant Marine AND FISHERIES, 
s Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 219, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, chairman, presiding. 

The Cramman. We will continue the series of hearings on labor- 
management problems of the American merchant marine, and the wit- 
ness this morning is Mr. Greene. 

Mr. Greene, for the record, will you give us your background, your 
full name, and so forth ? 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS T. GREENE, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
MERCHANT MARINE INSTITUTE 


Mr. Greene. Mr. Chairman, my name is Francis T, Greene. I am 

president of the American Merchant Marine Institute. 

Prior to becoming president of the American Merchant Marine In- 
stitute I had been vice president of the institute in charge of its Wash- 
ington office at 1701 K Street. 

If it please the committee, I should like to introduce Senator Her- 
bert R. O’Conor, our Washington counsel, at my right’ hand, and Mr. 
Alvin Shapiro, who succeeded me here in Washington, at my left hand. 

Before I commence my formal statement, Mr. Chairman, I would 
ike to put on the record my own very deep personal appreciation, and 
the very deep appreciation of the American Merchant Marine In- 
stitute, and I know of the entire American merch: ant marine, for the 
magnificent job which you and this committee did in protecting and 
defending the principle of 50-50 on the floor of the House about 3 
weeks ago. 

The size of that vote and the scope of the victory which this com- 
mittee won had its repercussions throughout the Congress, and before 
I turn to labor-man: iement problems, [ did want to let you know. how 
erateful I am for the vision, the work, and the generalship which this 
committee showed. 

The Cuatrman. I want you to know that I, on behalf of the commit- 
tee, appreciate your statement very much. 

Mr. GREE ne. Thank you, Mr. C hairman. 

The American Merchant Marine Institute is grateful for the oppor- 
tunity for presenting to this committee its views with regard to H. R. 
oi34—a bill to amend section 301 (a) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
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1936, as amended, and its views with regard to the staff proposals for 
legislation to be known as the Maritime Labor Stabilization Act, 1955. 
“Mt the outset I should s: ay that the American Merchant Marine In- 
stitute represents over 9 million deadweight tons of American-flag 
shipping of all categories—tankers, dry-cargo ships, passenger ships, 
colliers, industrial carriers—and both’ subsidized and nonsubsidized 
berth lines. Most of the members of the institute are also members of 
the committee for companies and agents, Atlantic and gulf coasts, 
which comprises substantially all American-fiag shipping operating 
out of the east coast and gulf coast. 

H. R. 5734 would amend section 301 (a) of the Merchant Marine 
Act so as to authorize the Federal Maritime Board to establish maxi- 
mum manning and wage scales and working conditions, and to incor- 
porate these ceilings i in operating-subsidy contracts entered into under 
title VI and charters entered into under title VII of the 1936 act. The 
American Merchant Marine Institute has given the most careful con- 
sideration to all aspects of this bill. We appreciate and concur in its 
basic objective to help the American shipping industry hold down 
operating costs. The merchant-marine industry, like any business, 
must keep its operating costs, including labor costs, to the minimum 
consistent with fairness to the officers and seamen without which no 
American-flag shipping could exist. Nevertheless, the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute feels compelled to oppose H. R. 5754 as a 
matter of principle for the following reasons: 

1. Government control of wages is undesirable in our peacetime 
economy. The authority which might now be used to put a tight 
ceiling on wage costs, could be exercised at another time and under 
different pressures to increase maximums without regard to the in- 
terests of private industry. Even though apparently restricted to the 
limited field of subsidized lines, the control of w ages either up or down 
under H. R. 5734 would necessarily affect all steamship companies, 
many of which desire the same freedom from Government a 
which they now have in all other business and labor transactions. 

The limited scope of the control of wage costs provided by the 
bill would make it unsuccessful in achieving its aim. It is doubtful 
that Government control of wages in a single industry would ever 
be workable or could be justified’ where all other American industries 
are free of such control, but control over only one segment—the sub- 
sidized lines—of all companies in a single industry leaving complete 
freedom as to collective bargaining to all other segments of that in- 
dustry could result in an intolerable situation. The bill would pro- 
vide no guaranty that labor unions would not be able to exert enough 
economic force upon the subsidized lines to enforce further increases 
in labor costs, even though such increases would not be subsidized, 
thus defeating the entire concept of parity established by the Mer- 
chant Marine Act. Moreover, labor would be totally free to obtain 
wage increases from the large part of the industry which is not sub- 
sidized, thus creating a disparity within our own industry which 
Ww ould be more serious than the evils sought to be cured. 

The powers provided for in H. R. 5% 734 could be so exercised as to 
ested wage ceilings below those resulting from good faith collec- 
tive bargaining even though such wage scales, fringe benefits, and 
working conditions may be fair and reasonable in relation to the 
American standard of living. In this event H. R. 5734 would con- 
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tradict the principle of parity which is the foundation of the 1936 
act. The Merchant Marine Act provides with proven soundness and 
logic that the amount of operating subsidy payable pursuant to the 
operating-differential subsidy contracts shall not exceed, and by nec- 
essary implic ation is to be measured by, the differential between the 
“fair and reasonable costs” of American wages, subsistence of Ameri- 
can officers and crew, and the other subsidizable domestic costs, and 
the estimated fair and reasonable costs of the same items of expense if 
the vessels in question were operated under competing foreign fiag. 

Any bill which would permit the establishment of American wage 
and other labor-cost ceilings below the fair and reasonable level now 
specified by the act would be such an impairment of the principle of 
parity that the American Merchant Marine Institute representing all 
categories of American shipping must voice its respectful opposition 
to any such bill. 

The CuarrMan. May I interrupt you for just a minute? 

Mr. Greene. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, have you addressed yourself to what the 
Maritime Administration should do with respect to section 603? 

Mr. Greene. No, sir; I have not. 

The CHamMan. Now, I do not want to interrupt you, but in your 
statement you have addressed yourself primarily to the bill we intro- 
duced. 

Mr. Greene. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, I contend that the bill is nothing more than 
a reproduction of the language that is contained in section 603 of the 
1936 act. This bill merely expresses it in a different way. Now, I 
want to know from industry just what the Maritime Administration 
could do in carrying out the law as it is. 

Mr. Greene. To answer your question, first, I have not addressed 
myself to that section of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

‘The Carman. Are you going to address yourself to this part of 
the act ? 

Mr. Greene. Yes, sir; I shall be glad to discuss with you my own 
interpretation of section 603 (b), and the measures for determining 
an operating subsidy which are established by that section. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think that there is a decided difference be- 
tween the bill and the provisions in section 603 (b) ? 

Mr. Greene. Yes, sir. There is one difference in that the bill, as 
I remember it, and I will have a copy of it before me in a second, 
loes not use the same standard of fair and reasonable costs which 
is used in section 603 (b). 

Now, it is true that action by a Government agency is normally 
deemed to be fair and reasonable, or that, shall we say, is an implicit 
standard which the courts, to say nothing of this committee and Con- 
cress, would impose upon a Government agency. If the standard of 
“fair and reasonable” be interpolated into H. R. 5734, then it would 
seem to be a mere duplication of the standards which the C ongress has 
meee established in section 603 (b) of the act as it now stands. 

The CHamman. Well, it is my understanding that they have not 
been paying any attention to this section. 

Mr. Greene. Well, sir, that is not my understanding. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know of any case where they have paid any 
attention to the instructions given to them in this section 603 (b) 


{ 
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Mr. Greene. Mr. Chairman, I believe that the Maritime Adminis- 
tr: ation, and I can only speak as of the situation which existed some 2 
or 3 years ago, when I was in closer personal contact with them, did 
scrutinize domestic costs incurred by the lines on subsidizable items 
generally. 

At that time also there was an informal arrangement under which 
representatives of the General Accounting Office w who were assigned to 
the Maritime Administration checked over the subsidy-rate computa- 
tions which necessarily means that they also checked over domestic 
costs and also the estimate of the foreign costs. 

The CuHaiman. Well, in answer to my inquiry have you cited any 
specific case that came to your knowledge where the Maritime Admin- 
istration has questioned the system, the procedure and the policy of 
subsidized companies in turning in their subsidizable items under the 
provisions contained in this section? Do you know of any case of that 
kind ¢ 

Mr. Greene. Well, I know of one specific situation. 

‘The CuarrMan. One time? 

Mr. Greene. No; this was a matter of policy applicable across the 
board, and it related to subsistence costs of crews, which is a subsidiz- 
able item. 

An average was made, and this goes back, I must confess, some 214 
more years—call it in 1951—of what the feeding costs were on the 

various subsidizable lines, and there was an appreciable spread as be- 
tween the lowest cost line in terms of the cost of feeding and the highest 
cost line. Let us say, just for the purpose of illustration, that it ran 
from somewhere between an average of $1.65, or $1.60 per man per day 
to a high of $2 per day per man. 

The Cuaman. I am not going to belabor the point here because 
you do not have it in your prepared statement, but I want you to know 
that this committee, beginning next year, is going to bring in the lower 
echelon of the Maritime Administration, and 1: am going to find out 
from those down there who do the work what collaboration there has 
been between management and that echelon in the Maritime Adminis- 
tration, because, frankly, I have had a lot of information which has 
been brought to me about it. Now, this thing is not all labor. Man- 
agement is a party here in this operation as to the cost, as to what it is 
going to cost us to maintain this American merchant marie. I do not 
feel it is all the fault of labor and its cost. I think that management 
could be a great deal more economical and could exert themselves to a 
greater extent to bring down the cost of this than they have been doing 
in the past. 

Mr. Greene. Yes, sir. Just for the record, may I complete briefly, 
Mr. Chairman, the point that I was making on the subsistence cost ? 

The Cuamman, Yes. It is not only subsistence but there are other 
items in there. Go ahead with your example, Mr. Greene. 

Mr. Greene. Anyway, they took the average of that subsistence 
cost, just as a policy of administration, and they were going to assume, 
we will say that feeding costs up to the average are prima facie fair 
and reasonable in the absence of some countervailing evidence, but 
where the cost was above the average it was up to the line to come in 
and justify its cost after having set forth the kind of area in which 
they operate, and the trade route on which they operate and why their 
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subsistence costs are higher than the average subsistence cost. I cite 
that one specific illustration. I do not know whether that policy exists 
today. To my mind the situation is not questioned with respect to the 
wage costs which are the results of collective bargaining. It had been, 
I believe, the general presumption that wages and labor costs arrived 
at as a result of collective bargaining, whic ch i is the regular law of the 
United States today, were certainly prima facie deemed to be fair 
and reasonable. 

The CHarman. Yes, but the thing here is that we are not talking 
about the cost of labor in the bill. I not only have in mind the cost of 
labor when I read this section 603 (b), I am thinking about what part 
of the cost we should subsidize, and whether we are paying more than 
a fair and reasonable part of the cost of labor, taking all things into 
consideration. That is what we have in mind here. 

Mr. GREENE. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. It is not a question at all of the labor cost. I am 
not interested in what the maximum return to the able seaman is, or 
whatever class it is, but what part of that is fair and reasonable for 
the Government to subsidize. That is the point I am after. 

Mr. Casry. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The Crarrman. Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Greene, the chairman asked you about the extent 

to which the Maritime Administration reviews the five subsidizable 
items for which the Government might pay a subsidy, and I think you 
implied that they scrutinize the wage costs as well as the other four 
subsidizable items for the purpose of determining that they are fair 
and reasonable. I use the word “scrutinize” here. 

Mr. Greene. Yes, I used that word. 

Mr. Casey. But I think you have gone on to say later, and I think 
we can probably agree on that, that up to this time the Maritime Ad- 
ministration has not done anything further to determine whether the 
amount is fair and reasonable. 

Mr. Greene. I was thinking in terms there of the very extensive 
audit and verification by the Accounting Department to see that the 
expenses have been incurred and paid. We have quite an extensive 
audit of the annual profit and loss statements of the lines which are 
submitted in support of their vouchers for operating subsidies. 

Mr. Casey. Of course, you realize when you talk about an audit of 
that kind that it is merely an audit for the purpose of determining that 
the money has been actually paid out, and that the Government is 
propane reimbursing the operator for that amount of money, without 
ooking further into the question of whether the amount paid is fair 
and reasonable under the statute. 

Mr. Greene. Yes, I think that is probably true, unless they found 
an item of expense which looked as if it were plainly out of line, and 
then they would look further. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. Do you know of any case where they have actu- 
ally done something about it ? 

Mr. Greene. From hearsay information, it is my general under- 
standing that there are appreciable disallowances from time to time 
in the case of operating subsidy vouchers submitted in accordance with 
the contracts, that the mere fact that a subsidy voucher is submitted 
for X amount on its face, covering a particular period and a partic- 
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ular item does not mean that that is the finally verified and audited 
amount which the Maritime Administration has to pass upon, and I 
understand that there have been disallowances in an appreciable quan- 
tity. I know that from hearsay because I have not myself worked 
in connection with the Accounting Department in actually auditing 
the vouchers. 

The Cuarrman. Labor took this to mean that we were directing 
this inquiry directly at the maximum amount of return that the 
worker got, but it is not that. I have been told that those audits are 
just routine affairs, and that they are just checked to see if there are 
errors in multiplication or addition, and it has been just going on in 
a routine manner, but that there has been no inquiry into this subject. 

Mr. Greene. I think as to the scope of the audit and the investiga- 
tion of all maritime accounts that your best witnesses on that would 
be somebody from the Comptroller's office of the Maritime Adminis- 
tration—— 

The Cuatrman. I do not want anybody higher up any more, I 
want to get the people here who do this work. 

Mr. Greenr.—The people who are doing the work out of the 
regional offices of the Maritime Administration and the main office, 
and the people in the subsidized lines in the accounting departments, 
and those in the Comptroller’s office working in that field. 

The Cuairman. It is not what they turn in so much. It is what the 
Government is paying. That is what I am interested in, and whether 
they y are paying it in accordance with this 1936 act. 

Mr. Casey. Can we agree that section 603 (b) does require the Mari- 
time Administration to make a determination of the amount to be reim- 
bursed by the Government for wages, as well as the other four subsidiz- 
able items are, and that they are in fact, fair and reasonable, in order to 
constitute a justifiable charge against proper operation ? 

Mr. Greene. That is my interpretation. 

The CuarrMan. Naturally, it would be your inter pretation, but the 
point is whether or not it is being done. That is the point involved 
here. 

Mr. Greene. Let me put it this way, because you are asking me 
about what the people in the Maritime “Administration are doing. 

I think from the information that has come to me that it has actually 
been done. I think in the case of wage costs which were arrived at asa 
result of collective bargaining, that those wage costs have been hereto- 
fore ipso facto accepted as being fair and reasonable costs of wages. 

The Cuatmrman. Yes, but sometimes I wonder whether the people in 
the Maritime Administration have the interests of the Government at 
heart or somebody else’s interests, from what I have seen from time 
to time. That is what I am interested i in, to air out this whole business. 

Mr. Atien. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatmrman. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. One thing that has troubled me is this, that we find 
that a great deal of overtime is paid when the ship’s crew does work 
at, sea in the line of maintenance. I presume that the same work could 
be done with the ships tied = at the dock, and I do not know whether 
it would be cheaper or not, but in one instance the overtime is sub- 
sidized and the percentage that the operator pays is a relatively small 
percentage of the total wage bill. 
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On the other hand, if the ship were tied up at the dock and the same 
work were done at the dock I presume the interest on the capital or 
pay of the men would run on, and would not be a subsidized item. 
What I have not been able to determine is whether in the balancing 
off of the costs to the operator, as distinguished from the costs of the 
whole transaction, the operators are using subsidized labor to save 
themselves money "at the expense of the Government which might be 
more than is fair and reasonable. 

The Cuarrman. I am glad you brought that out, Mr. Allen. That 
has been clearly shown in these hearings, and that is the reason we go 
back to this question again. It has been testified, and I do not think 
it has been shown here that the Maritime Administration even has 
been auditing these accounts as they should audit them, because they 
have sailors doing this work cheaper than they could get it done ashore. 

Mr. Auten. The question is whether it is economically sound to do 
it that way, whether it is economically sound to work the crew 7 days 
a week rather than to provide space for having more men aboard, and 
whether it is fair and reasonable for the Government to subsidize this 
operation. I do not know. 

Mr. Greene. Mr. Allen, you pose a very nice question, a very real 
question. 

Mr. Auten. That was the general idea. 

Mr. GreENE. That is a very nice question, and it results from this 
situation which I understand prevails equally as between foreign-fiag 
ships and unsubsidized American-flag ships and subsidized American 
ships, namely, that it is far more economical and it is only good busi- 
ness to do certain types of maintenance with your crew on board ship 
while the ship is operating at sea, as, in a sense, you are thereby killing 
two birds with one stone, that it is cheaper to do that than it is to defer 
that maintenance work and then tie your ship up and have her losing 
money and having it cost money for a shoreside repair gang to come 
on board and do that same work—which is probably sailor's work— 
at a much higher cost. Naturally, you lose on your capital investment 
and the other costs of the ship while she is tied up. 

Generally speaking, I believe it is the firm operating policy of all 
companies to avoid doing any maintenance work at an overtime or 
penalty overtime rate unless the economics of the situation require 
them to do it. 

Now, your watch on deck is 4 hours on and 4 hours off. During the 
daytime they will do a certain amount of maintenance work. 

It is the general policy, as far as I know it, not to do maintenance 
work after 5 o’clock on the part of the watch on deck, which then 
runs you into overtime, unless some emergency comes up which requires 
it, or some situation arises where that is the sound business thing to 
do, and by the same token to avoid doing maintenance work on Sat- 
urdays, Sundays, or holidays where you run into increased costs. 

Another example of what would seem to me, from my very limited 
knowledge, to be an economical operation of a ship, for ex: ample, is 
rigging the cargo gear. When a ship is due to dock after 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon you want to have everything ready to work the cargo 
as soon as the longshoremen come on board in the morning. So, the 
cargo booms are m: ade ready coming up the river or up the bay. Now, 
after 5 o’clock in the afternoon overtime is paid, but the cost of doing 
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that is far less than having the ship lying idle at the dock and having 
the longshoremen gangs come on and rig the cargo gear at the long- 
shoreman’s rate. 

I think you will find that there is no appreciable difference in policy 
as between the subsidized and the nonsubsidized lines, speaking in 
terms of trying to make the maximum efficient use of the ship and the 
crew so that there will be a minimum of idle time for the ship. 

Counsel to this committee has made a very careful, and I am sure 
a thoughtful, study of operating practices insofar as they relate to all 
overtime, and he may be in a better position to give you an opinion 
on that than I am, but as far as I know the policy is the same whether 
it is a subsidized or a nonsubsidized ship, and it is an actual coinci- 
dence that seamen are used to do certain work at an overtime rate now 
and then where that is the most economical and the businesslike thing 
to do entirely aside from the subsidy picture, which is very small as 
compared to having the ship tied up idle for 2 or more hours while 
longshoremen gangs rig the cargo gear. 

Mr. Auten. I think you have touched on one of the points that I 
had in mind, as to the difference between the practices of subsidized 
and nonsubsidized operators, if any. Now, are there any differences 
in practices relating to the companies where a subsidy is involved in 
one instance and not in the other # 

Mr. Greene. To the best of my knowledge, and this is based upon 
extensive work by my labor-negotiating committee, which consists of 
representatives from both subsidized and nonsubsidized lines, in which 
the preponderance of the representatives on the labor-negotiating 
committee are operating men, men who have been at sea, I am not 
aware of any ditlerence between the policies of the subsidized and the 
unsubsidized lines in terms of use of overtime. I assume that they 
work so that they will have the ship operating at maximum efficiency. 

Mr. ALLEN. Since that is so, that still gives the subsidized operator 
a preferred position because your subsidized and nonsubsidized oper- 
ator has to practice and follow the program that you have suggested, 
but the subsidized operator can write off a part of that with the subsidy, 
and the nonsubsidized operator has to take the cost himself. 

Mr. Greene. Yes, that is likewise true with reference to fringe bene- 
fits, pensions, welfare benefits, and one thing and another. It is like- 
wise true of the American nonsubsidized operator who is operating in 
the foreign trade that he is up against foreign competition w here the 
foreign seamen are doing exactly the same thing as the American sea- 
men are doing, because that is the efficient way to operate a ship. 
You operate a ship so that there will be a minimum of waste time 
alongside a pier and a minimum of lost motion in loading and un- 
loading a ship, so foreign seamen do the same thing. 

The CHamman. You may proceed with your statement, Mr. Greene. 

Mr. Casey. I have one further question, Mr. Greene. I notice in 
your discussion of H. R. 5734 you make something of the fact that 
any disallowance of the subsidizable items would constitute a dis- 
turbance of the parities provided by the 1936 act. I assume that you 
are mentioning that in connection with the possibility that some of 
the wages w hich might be arrived at in collective bargaining might be 
disallowed under the subsidy, and to that extent the operator would 
have to pay for them out of his own pocket 2 
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Mr. Greene. I did not mean to create the implication that any dis- 
allowance would necessarily disturb or destroy the concept of parity. 
I meant to say that any disallowance resulting may be well below that 
which is fair and reasonable, and from that standpoint, it would fly in 
the face of the concept and the principle of parity, if the disallowance 
was at a point below that fair and reasonable level. 

Mr. Casey. Can we get agreement, then, that if the maximum that 
was established under section 301 were a fair and reasonable maximum 
that then you would have no quarrel with the bill ? 

Mr. Greene. I think then it would be a pure duplication of the 
statute as it stands. 

Mr. Casey. Then it would not be a duplication to the extent that it 
would not cover manning scales and working conditions, and not pro- 
vide for an open hearing’ with an opportunity for all interested parties 
to come in and present their evidence as to whether or not they agreed 
to the standards established ? 

Mr. Greene. To that extent it would not be a duplication, but there 
would be procedural differences also. 

Mr. Casey. Then, also, you have presented the view of the industry 

I presume that they are afraid of these minimums because of different 
economic conditions, as you have put it, that pressures might be 
exerted to establish maximums in excess of what is arrived at through 
collective bargaining, that if the Government gets into this thing 
eventually it might hurt them later on, although helping them now? 

Mr. Greene. Yes, [ think that is a very good statement of the fears 
which are widespread in the industry. 

Mr. Casey. Is not that the same threat that now exists in the Mari- 
time Act under the prescribed minimums ? 

Mr. GREENE. We agree that it exists under the Maritime Act under 
the power to prescribe minimums, but it has been dormant so long, it 
has been so many years since it has been exercised, that it is no longer 
the cause for very real fear on the part of widespread segments of the 
industry, the nonsubsidized segments of the industry. The power to 
set maximums can be a two- edged sword, and under a different climate 
of political influence, and under a different climate of economic cir- 
cumstances, maximums could be set higher than we have negotiated, 
and any maximum set by the Government as a practical matter, we feel, 
would automatically become the minimum, and the point from which 
negotiations would start. 

Mr. Casry. Let me put it this way, then. There is the Merchant 
Marine Act. Now the same limitation of parity of which you are 
aware states that insofar as the construction of a vessel is concerned 
the Government will only contribute 50 percent regardless of the dif- 
ference between the American cost of building the ship and the for- 
eign cost of building the ship. 

Mr. Greene. Yes, that is correct. ‘ 

Mr. Casey. To the extent that the operator is limited to 50 percent 
under some circumstances that would be a deviation from strict 
parity ? 

Mr. Greene. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. What would; you say about the limitation of the operat- 
ing subsidy, that the Government might say, for example, “We will 
subsidize 65 percent of the differential between the foreign and the 
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American operating cost, we do not care where you put it, whether in 
wages, subsistence, or where you put it.” 

Mr. Greene. I would answer that by saying that there is already in 
the field of operating subsidy a complete invasion of the principle of 
parity, namely the principle of recapture, which even though the 
disparity between foreign and American costs stays as it is, if through 
circumstances or the volume of freight. handled, and so forth, a com- 
pany is making more than 10 percent on its capital necessarily em- 
ployed, you already have a recapture provision which is a breach of 
parity. Both of those exceptions to the principle of parity were part 
of the compromises which went into the act back in 1936 when it was 
passed. 

Now, coming to your second question, what would I think of a flat 
rule that you could only pay 65 percent. 

Mr. Casry. Of course, I took that figure out of the air. 

Mr. Greene. Yes, it was taken out of the air. 

There I think you bring up a problem of congressional legislative 
policy of the very first magnitude. Speaking on behalf of the Insti- 
tute we, necessarily, feel very strongly about it and we would 
have to oppose any such a denial of par ity where it has no relationship 
to the profits of operation or the economic possibilities of the operation 
involved in servicing the essential trade route which is concerned. 
If it is just left at a ‘flat 65 percent, a company could very easily not 
only lose its shirt but it could be forced into bankruptcy and be wiped 
off of the face of the ocean. 

Mr. Casey. Of course, the thing that you refer to is the possibility 
of recapture. Certainly the argument cannot be made that that is 
not the kind of a limitation that makes for efficiency, the fact that the 
Government might be able to get some of it back if he makes over 10) 
percent on his capital investment, but if he knew at the outset that he 
Was not going to get over 65 percent then there would be much more 
incentive for. efficienc ‘y of operation than the fact that he would 
have to pay back 50 percent of the amount over 10 percent. Is there 
not some basis of reasoning in that argument ¢ 

Mr. Greene. Yes, the basis for reasoning is present, but there woul 
be the same argument that any subsidy which tends to cushion eco- 
nomic shocks or losses in business may tend to reduce pencil sharpening 
and tight, efficient, minimum cost operation. I think that is probably 
human nature. 

On the other hand, if you will take 65 percent, which was the figure 
you took out of the air, and carry it to a logical conclusion, and if you 
reduce that subsidy to zero you would increase the efficiency factor, 
or, at least, the incentive factor would be increased to 100 percent, and 
by the same token under conditions existing today, I think you would 
probably drive every American line out of performing the type of 

service now required by subsidy contracts. 

Mr. Casey. You are helping my argument because you get back 
a percentage figure to promote the utmost in efficiency and in use, and 
you permit the efficient companies to make money. You can reduce it 
to a minimum and keep the companies in a competitive position, but 
at the same time remove the incentive for inefficiency. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is it not possible when a company gets in a substantial 
recapture position that it will maintain services, which, standing 
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alone, would not produce a profit, but which because of being tied toa 
service which does produce more than 10 percent profit can be op- 
erated as a single service with an overall profit, but still with segments 
of it running inefficiently only because there is the fact of the excess 
profit being subject to recapture, which is being used to maintain a 
part of the service ? 

Mr. Greene. I think that is definitely true, Mr. Allen; I agree with 
you, sir. 
~ Mr. Atten. Would not Mr. Casey’s proposal limit that practice, to 
some extent ¢ 

Mr. Greene. Necessarily it would, because many companies having 
the less profitable routes would have to shift, depending on cargo of- 
ferings and economic conditions and panera - foreign trade, 
and with an arbitrary limitation of 65 percent, or some such per- 
centage, they would be running themselves into a ia position om 
abandonment service which would reflect back on the American econ- 
omy, and would if that service would reflect on foreign trade oppor 
tunity, and would reflect back on the shipper. 

I do not see how anybody can say that X percent or 65 percent 
is a fair and reasonable amount beyond which we will not subsidize 
because this fairness and reasonableness will vary from company to 
company and from trade route to trade route. I think you would be 
opening Pandora’s Box in doing that, whereas the statute itself has 
« limitation which is hinged upon, and related to, the profits of the 
operation. 

This I know from my own experience that the mene lines are 
fighting for every pound and ton of freight that they can get. I am 
Ina position to know that they are driving for Sedan that they are 
driving for profit notw ithstanding any recapture that we will have 
exper ienced i in this industry. 

The Crarrman. You have read the hearings where substantial wit- 
nesses have pointed out inefficiency in management ? 

Mr. Greener. No; I have not read all of the transcript of the hear- 
ings, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. It has impressed this committee, and we are ]ook- 
ing at the overall picture, not just one segment of the industry, which 
I have tried to impress all along, although I was accused of aiming at 
one segment of the industry, but I want you to know that we are aim- 
ing at management too, because I have been convinced that there are 
certain segments of management which are not as efficient as they 
might be, and I think in the Maritime Administration that is being 
overlooked. That is why we are having this discussion, and that is 
the reason for this bill. 

Mr. Greene. If I may, I would like to ree mphasize again that I am 
speaking. for all segments of this industry, for the subsidized and non- 
subsidized lines which comprise the larger proportion of the industry. 

The Crarrman. You are speaking for the strong ones, are you? 

Mr. Greene. I am appearing for and speaking in terms of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine as a whole, as best I can. Now, we are not all ef- 
ficiency or perfection. The ability of individual company manage- 
ments necessarily will vary in the merchant marine field as it varies in 
every other field of industry. Some people are just smarter than 
others. But, I do say that as a whole, the shipping lines are doing 
the best job they can. 
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The Cratrman. In arriving at the differential in the operating sub- 
sidy do you think the Maritime Administration took into considera- 
tion all the fringe benefits that foreign sailors are given in setting up 
the difference between the American rate of pay to sailors and the “for- 
eign rate of pay ? 

“Mr. Greene. [believe that they are supposed to. 

The Cuamman. I am not talking about what they are supposed to 
do. I know they are supposed to do it. That is why this thing says 
fair and reasonable and that is why we are having these hearings. 

Mr. Greene. I believe that they do all that when they take the cost 
on the American side, that it is balanced against the correlative cost 
on the foreign side, that is, the cost of pension and welfare benefits 
on the American side versus the pension and welfare benefits on the 
foreign side. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know all the fringe benefits that the foreign 
sailors get at sea ¢ 

Mr. Greene. I have read them in various statements which have 
been prepared. I do not have them in my mind, or at my fingertips. 

Mr. Srery-Brown. Joe Curran’s testimony. 

Mr. Greene. That is what I was reaching for. 

The Cuairman. Is that the document that labor has presented ? 

Mr. Greene. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I do not want you to put that in. You are a witness 
for your organization. That is their business. I want to see how far 
you folks have gone into this matter. I want to see how efficient 
management has ‘been in this field. That is what I am interested in. I 
would not let you substantiate your contention on somebody else’s 
efforts. 

Mr. Greene. As I said, I do not have at my fingertips all the fringe 
benefits that are paid by all the foreign nations, which have consid- 
erable variation and complexity within them. I ‘should be very glad, 
however, to do a job on that and come up with our own version from 
the information available to us of what the fringe benefits are that are 
payable in the various foreign countries. 

The Cruareman. It simmers down to this: in your field it does not 
make any difference. This is a question where we who represent the 
Government have to ascertain whether or not Maritime is doing right 
about this thing and carrying on efficiently. I do not mean anything 
wrong, but if they submit a voucher happy go lucky it is paid and that 
is the end of it. 

Mr. Greener. I am representing the industry as a whole and the 
unsubsidized just as much as the subsidized. I have not worked upon 
any individual subsidy applications or vouchers because the institute 
does not, and obviously it is not my position to, work with any par- 
ticular line on that particular line’s problem unless it has aspects of 
policy that are industrywide in nature or that bear upon one whole 
segment of our membership, so that I have never worked on any 
individual matters of one line or any one company versus the Gov- 
ernment, except insofar as a principle of industrywide policy may be 
involved. 

Therefore, I have not gone into the details of subsidy calculation, 
either as it affects particular lines or indeed as it affects the subsidized 
lines as a whole, because each company has its own staff and its own 
people who do that work in direct contact with Maritime. 
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Mr. Casey. Of course, since you represent both nonsubsidized and 
subsidized lines, I felt that you were the proper individual to address 
a question to with respect to the possibility of a different scheme of 
paying operating-differential subsidies because your ideas would be 
prompted by what is best for the industry as a whole rather than what 
is best for the subsidized industry. 

Mr. Greener. That was entirely a proper question. I had not meant 
to imply that. 

Mr. Casey. Just to put in another plug for this approach, it is true, 
is it not—I believe you know these figures as well as 1 do—that shortly 
after the 1936 act was passed we paid a subsidy on the steamship 

America, Which was 3314 ; percent, and that even tod: ay the differential 
between foreign and American costs ranges somewhere between 40 and 
45 percent? That is true; is it not? 

Mr. GREENE. Yes, on construction. 

Mr. Casey. On construction, in a field where there has been a limita- 
tion at all times of 50 percent. Yet, in a field where there has been no 
limitation the subsidy differential has continually increased. 

Mr. Greene. On the other hand, the actual measure of disparity be- 
tween ship-construction costs in the United States and foreign has ex- 
ceeded but little, if any—TI think it has exceeded to some slight extent— 
the 50-percent limitation. If the actual measure of disparity got be- 
tween 70 or 75 percent as compared with the range of somewhere be- 
tween 45 to 50 percent that now actually exists, then I think you would 
have a very different problem on your hands and I do not think you 
would have any eva ‘aiage 1g built in American shipyards, if there was 
this flat 50 percent arbitrary limit which had lost its relationship to 
the actual difference in shipbuilding costs here versus abroad. 

Mr. Casey. Yes, but I think you missed the point of my suggestion, 
and that is—I do not know whether it is due to laxi ty, or lack of in- 
centive, or What it is—where you have shipyard workers and materials, 
the principal elements of cost in the building of a ship, and at the same 
time you have seagoing labor and materi: als so far as re pairs, and sub- 
sistence, and so forth, in the operation of the ship, the one where there 
has been a limitation at all times has kept within the limitation and the 
other where there has been no limitation has continually increased the 
differential between American and foreign costs. I am suggesting the 
possibility that the limitation being there has tended to keep down the 
differential. 

Mr. Greene. In other words, you suggest that there is a cause and 
effect between our statute and the relative levels of shipbuilding costs 
here and abroad / 

Mr. Casey. You say “our statute.” 

Mr. sags Yes, the 1936 act and its 50 percent limit. 

Mr. Casey. I am suggesting that there may be some causal relation- 
ship between shipbuilding costs where there is the 50-percent limitation 
and the operating costs where there is no limitation. 

Mr. Greene. I would question very seriously whether or not the flat 
50- percent limit on construction subsidy has had anything to do with 
the foreign costs of shipbuilding and the prices charged by foreign 
shipy ards because the American market. has nothing to do with what 
their prices are. 

The foreign yards are building for a worldwide market, and where 
American cz apital <loes go into foreign yards, as it has done extensively 
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since World War II, it goes in through the form of a foreign sub- 
sidiary, so that the actual purchaser of the ship is in almost all cases 
a foreign corporation. I L not think that our 1936 act has affected 
foreign. ship building costs, and that is the predominant market for 
the building and sale of ships, in any degree at all. 

Mr. Auten. Would it not be likely the fact that an operating differ- 
ential subsidy is paid in connection with items that are almost all 
services and are labor charges, whereas the construction subsidy is 
possibly 50 percent labor and 50 percent material cost, and that the 
difference in the material cost would not be anything like the differ- 
ence in labor cost ? 

Mr. Greene. I think that is perfectly true, Mr. Allen. Roughly, 
the cost of a ship is somewhere around half direct labor and “half 
materials, and material cost, both in steel and in components, is not too 
different as between this side and the foreign side, questions of for- 
eign exchange excepted, 

As I remember it, on the cases I actually worked on, foreign costs, 
that is, material, steel, o ites, shapes, winches, motors, and so forth, 
were taken as the same American costs. J think there was very 
substantial evidence to ite that, so that the real measure of differ- 
ence in cost of the ship is not the difference in cost of material, but 
the difference in cost of labor that goes into the actual putting together 
of the plates, shapes, and components, and so forth, that go into the 
ship. 

The Cuairman. Are there any further questions on that phase of 
the witness’ testimony. 

Mr. Garmatz. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Garmatz. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Greene, you stated before that you did not have 
those fringe benefits of the foreign seamen at your finge rtips. Do you 
have them at all, or must we use the figures that were given to us by 
the labor group? 

Mr. Greene. No, no; we can get those. It just means that we would 
have to do, not too large a job, but a small job of research to get it all 
down. We can get those t together for you and we would be very glad 
tosubmit them. Maritime has them. 

The CuarrMan. I understand Maritime has them. 

Are there any further questions on this phase of the witness’ 
testimony ¢ 

I would like the clerk to make a note and send this part of the 
transcript immediately to the Chairman of the Maritime Adminis- 
tration. 

You may proceed, then, with your statement. 

Mr. Greene. Turning now to the staff proposals for a Maritime 
Stabilization Act, I shall address myself only to the alternate staff 
proposal as distributed to the industry week before last. I do this 
because it has eliminated substantially all of the objections—both 
technical and substantive—which many people in the industry, inelud- 
ing the institute, had to the first staff proposal. I also assume that it 
supersedes, in effect, the earlier staff proposal. The institute sup- 
ports this alternate suggestion in principle. We do so, however, with 
no expectation that it will be a sure cure for the work stoppage prob- 
lem of the American merchant marine. 
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There is no legislative substitute for good faith at the collective 
bargaining table. It must be shown by ‘both sides, labor as well as 
management. But parties acting in the best of faith can be and often 
ure in fundamental disagreement and the lack of agreement is not 
necessarily any indication of lack of good faith. We also believe 
that the settlement of collective bargaining disputes should not be 

based upon a play of momentary relative stre ingths. 

The institute considers that the alternate staff proposal, if amended 
to conform with the several detailed comments which I will mention 
later, could offer some help in the solution of our problems. It would 
do this by contributing to the continuity of steamship operations dur- 
ing the crucial clutches of collective bargaining which occur imme- 
diate ‘ly prior and, generally, simultaneously w ith, the expiration of 
collective bargaining agreements. Continuity of operations would, 
at the least, ‘be assisted by intelligent mediation and conciliation 
accompanied by a related provision for a cooling-off period. 

We further believe, all factors considered, that provision for a new 
und independent United States Board for Settlement of Maritime 
Labor Disputes would be helpful. Of course, mediation and concilia- 
tion are now provided for and available under title II of the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947. However, we agree with the 
draftsmen of the staff proposals that the uniqueness, both legal and 
factual, of seagoing and longshore labor and the shipping industry 
makes it desirable that there should be a specialized independent 
agency to carry out, when requested by either employer or employees, 
und accepted by the other party, the functions of mediation and con- 
ciliation in this particular field. 

We further believe—and this is the heart of the alternate staff pro- 
posal—that the provision in section 1007 (a) for a cooling-off period 
not to exceed 45 days may be helpful in facilitating the orderly resolu- 
tion of collective bargaining disputes. I do not ‘need to repeat here 
the vital importance to American shipping of maintaining regularity 
of sailings and service when it is constantly faced by intense foreign- 
flag competition which does offer shippers assured regularity of sail- 
ings and service. It seems to us that provision for a reasonable period 
after expiration of a collective bargaining agreement, during which 
the parties could work out a mutually acc eptable solution could be of 
vreat help not only in maintaining work continuity but also in giving 
the parties the indispensable time within which to reach such a solu- 
tion. We do not see how the brief cooling-off period provided in the 
ulternate staff proposal prejudices the rights of labor. Moreover, if 
there is a breakdown of negotiations the investigation and report of 
the Board provided for by section 1007 (b) could be of real help to 
the Government, the public, and the parties to the dispute in analyzing 
and understanding the relative equities of both sides. Indeed, an 
objective and intelligent report by the Board under section 1007 (b) 
could itself have gre: at influence in bri inging about an equitable se tle. 
ment of the controver sy. 

[ should like to offer for the record, and I believe the members of 
the committee have available, a copy of the alternate staff proposal 
which shows the changes recommended by the institute, the adoption 
of which, at least in some cases, would be necessary to our support of 
the proposal. I shall pass over matters of drafting. I do wish, how- 
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ever, to emphasize the following points of substance in which we think 
the alternate staff proposal should be revised : 

1. The master of a ship or other authorized representative of an 
employer who speaks for and stands in the shoes of the shipowner 
should be excepted from coverage under this proposed bill. 

The institute feels equ: lly strongly that it is vital that shoreside 
ona ees whose work is primarily nonmaritime and who are not cov- 
ered by maritime collective bargaining agreements must be excepted 
from coverage under this act. To this end, we believe it essential that 
section 1002 (c) (2) be amended so as expressly to exclude “employees 
engaged in loading or unloading dry or liquid bulk cargo who are 
subject to collective bargaining agreements primarily covering work- 
ers not in the maritime industry.” 

3. We believe that the Mediation or Conciliation Services of the pro- 
posed Maritime Board for settlement of maritime labor disputes should 
come into play only upon the request of at least one of the parties to 
a labor dispute and acceptance by the other. We definitely consider 
that the proposed Board should not inject itself as a mediator into col- 
lective bargaining or other labor disputes unless and until its services 
are so requested. It would, however, be entirely free to act under sec- 
tion 1007 so as to bring about the c ooling- off period, to make its inves- 
tigation and to issue its report as there provided. 

At least two of the members of the Board, we believe, should 
have had reasonable experience in the maritime industry. This nec- 
essarily means that they may have some pecuniary relationship to the 
industry, either m: anagement or labor, in the form of security holdings 
or pensions. Of course, no member of the proposed Board should be 
a member or employee of any labor union or shipping company at the 
time of his appointment or during his term of office. 

Subject to the foregoing general comments and our specific recom- 
mendations for revisions in the alternate staff proposal, the institute 
can endorse the proposal. Despite the present imbalance of economic 
bargaining power, the weight of which is so predominantly in favor 
of or ganized labor, we think that this proposal! if enacted could make, 
we hope, a significant contribution toward solution of the problem of 
work stoppages in the American merchant marine. Our industry is 
battling foreign competition which is both ready and quick to seize 
the cargoes that would be thrown to it by a work stoppage on American 
ships only. This alternate staff proposal would help us in this com- 
petitive struggle by assuring the American shipper and the American 
public regularity of sailings : and continuity of service while the parties 
are working toward an acceptable collective bargaining agreement 
and during the short 45-day period provided in the proposal. It 
would avoid the rerouting of cargoes into foreign bottoms at or near 
the expiration dates of collective bargaining agreements by shippers 
who thus seek to avoid the risk of disrupted s sailing schedules. This 
is an important factor to labor as well as to management. Cargoes 
once lost are irretrievable. Shippers once lost are difficult and often 
impossible to win back. 

In closing, may I again express my gratitude to this committee for 
giving the Institute this opportunity of stating its position on these 
two legislative items. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

The CratrmMan. Mr. Garmatz. 
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Mr. Garmatz. On page 6, paragraph 4, you say, “At least two of 
the members of the Board should have had reasonable experience in 
the maritime industry.” Do you stipulate anywhere in there how 
many members the Board should consist of ? 

Mr. Greene. The provision, I believe, is for three members. The 
staff proposal calls for three members. 

Mr. Garmatz. And two from maritime? 

Mr. Greene. And we think that certainly two should have experi- 
ence in the maritime industry one way or the other. 

Mr. Garmatz. And where would the third party come from? 

Mr. Greene. Either labor or management. Presumably you would 
have one with experience on the labor side, one on the management 
side, and a third person selected for general considerations. 

Mr. Garmatz. You also say, “Of course, no member of the proposed 

Board should be a member or employee of any labor union * * *.” 

Mr. Greene. At the time of his appointment. That, likewise, goes 
for ec, There are, we know, some exceedingly capable 
people who, because of early retirement provisions, have been re- 
tired by their companies, but who have a lifetime of experience and 
who are frequently on a pension. The pension may, in many cases, 
be paid by an insurance company which is the insurer of the com- 
panies’ or the unions’ pension plans—because unions have pension plans 
for their officers, too—or the pension might be payable directly by the 
company, and we feel that the fact that he is getting a pension or that 
he may have some nominal or relatively insignificant security holdings 
should not per se, as a matter of law, bar him from me mbership on the 
Board. The extent of his interest, the extent of his security holdings, 
and other factors, are obviously matters of judgment that should 
be taken into account by the President in making the selection and by 
the Senate in confirming or not'confirming the appointment. 

Mr. Garmatz. On page 6, paragraph 2, you say: 
employees whose work is primarily nonmaritime * * *. 

Just what do you mean there ? 

Mr. Greene. We have in mind there specifically, sir, people in the 
oil industry—and, as you know, the tankers come into the oil refineries 
which have their own terminal and discharge facilities—people who 
are covered by the Petroleum Workers of Americ a, or whatever the 
name is, but covered by the petroleum workers’ collective bargaining 
agreement. We have likewise in mind people in, specifically, the steel 
industry who are covered by the steel collective bargaining agreement 
and who may do some w ork i in connection with the dischar ging of bulk 
cargoes at the company’s own piers and terminals. As you know, the 
institute represents industrial carriers as well as common carriers. 

Mr. Garmartz. Is that not a small amount, though, and a very few 
are involved there ? 

Mr. Greene. I think there are very few involved there and they do 
not get into the so-called longshore problem of handling general cargo 
on the general public docks to which I believe this bill is likewise 
addressed. 

There has never been any problem in connection with the connect- 
ing of hoses for discharge of petroleum for tankers or such incidental 


work as may be done in connection with the unloading of bulk ore 
carriers, 
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Mr. Garmatz. One more question. On page 4 in the first complete 
paragraph, you say in the last sentence 
We also believe that the settlement of collective bargaining disputes should not 
be based upon a play of momentary relative strengths. 

Will you go into that in a little more detail ? 

Mr. Greene. All collective bargaining, I suppose, in the last 
analysis, comes down, at least to a considerable extent, to who has the 
most cards and the most chips. It isa tough game of poker. 

Mr. Garmatz. Or the most strength. 

Mr. Greene. Or the most strength. That is synonymous with 
strength, as I used the expression. 

We feel quite strongly that where you have an industry faced as 
we are with such low cost foreign competition, which does not have 
as a whole the benefit of protec tive tariff, the segments in the industry 
should not try to fight the thing out just on a pure basis of who has 
the most power at a particular moment, but should consider what is in 
the long-term best interests of the industry as a whole in which both 
labor and management have, I might say, almost equally as much at 
stake in the well-being and the continuance and, we hope, the expan- 
sion of the industry as a whole. 

Mr. Asnuuiry. Could you supplement that? What suggestions 
might you have ? 

Mr. Greene. I think that calls for farsightedness and maturity on 
both sides of the bargaining table, sir. 

Mr. Asuiey. Certainly, that is right. There is no question about 
that. If it is not there, then what? How do you develop it, in other 
words ? 

Mr. Greene. I have not said that it is not there. We believe that 
the best interests of the industry as a whole in all of its segments should 
be the dominating factor in the minds on both sides of the table. 

Mr. Garmarz (presiding). I think one of the witnesses testified the 
other day as to when management—I think it was along in 1980—just 
took over everything and told the seamen what they were going to pay 
them, and what conditions the ‘y would have, and what hours they were 
going to work. Is that the extreme, or is that an example of what 
vou mean as to who has the most strength at a particular time / 

Mr. Greene. Speaking personally, and I emphasize the “person- 
ally,” during the depression when cargoes were falling off, I think un- 
doubtedly the desire to hold oper: ting costs to a minimum may have 
overbalanced somewhat the counter vailing factor of giving American 
seamen the best that perhaps could have been given to them under all 
the circumstances at that time. I was not in the industry in 1930, so 
perhaps I am getting somewhat off ground on which I can speak. 

Mr. Garmartz. It was testified to here the other day and I thought 
you may have heard it. 

Mr. Matuurarp. I do not think it was so much in the depression that 
this came about as it was in the prosperous days of the twenties when 
the economic power apparently shifted to management’s side, but does 
not this statement of yours come under the heading of a pious thought 
that does not have very much meaning to it ? 

Mr. Green. It isa hopeful thought. 

Mr. Mariurarp. If everybody were highly cooperative and had ex- 
actly the same objectives there would not be : any labor disputes, would 
there ? 
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Mr. Greene. On the other hand, there has certainly been a growing 
up, I think, on both sides of the table and a growing away from the 
bitterness that was necessarily engendered duri ing the period of labor 
organization when unions were fighting to create themselves, just to 
get an existence, and thereafter to maintain themselves. 

Speaking generally, you have about three phases in the history of 
unionization and labor relations. Your first is the bitter fight of the 
union to get itself established. You will remember back to the auto- 
mobile sitdown strikes, the strikes in the steel industry, and the strikes 
in the garment industry. Very strong feelings developed of hostility 
and antipathy. 

I have seen that in my own rather limited experience in industries 
in Virginia where the unions came in to organize them. Management 
takes the position that no union leader is going to come in and tell 
him how to run his business and, by the same token, the union leaders 
feel, and the organizers feel, equally strongly about management. 

Then you have a period, I think, when both sides get to know each 
other and gradually a familiarity or respect grows up which ultimately 
works toward labor and its representatives working with management 
for the good of the industry as a whole. Just from reading the press 
and articles, I might cite, for example, the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union. I have read where a dress manufacturer 
gets into difficulties—we will say, accounts receivable get out of balance 
and accounts payable run up—and the union will send in a couple of 
efficiency experts to go in, and many times they have loaned money to 
the company; and where the representatives of labor will work with 
management for the good of the overall picture, there is where I think 
you come into the full maturity of labor relations. 

Mr. Matiirarp. Do you think the maritime industry is in that state 
now, generally speaking ? 

Mr. Greene. I think we are certainly approaching toward it, sir. 
Again, I speak from very limited experience. I was thrown into 
this job on about the first of May and I have only been through 1 col- 
lective-bargaining session with 3 unions, but I think that there was 
certainly respect on both sides of the table. There was an understand- 
ing. I think, of the basic factors and forces with which each of us had 
to reckon and with which each of us had to work on each side of the 
table. I think we are approaching it.” 

Mr. Matrutarp. I find myself somewhat with a lack of knowledge 
of the history of this situation on the east coast with which you are 
primarily concerned. On the west coast the cycle that you describe as 
typical of organizing is somewhat different because the industr y was 
unionized pretty completely and then the unions were almost com- 
pletely destroyed and they had to start all over again, so that it really 
has come around the full circle, and I think that recognizing that his- 
tory there is a feeling on the part, perhaps, of both sides that conceiv- 
ably you might have another cycle, too, and that is what brings about 

a play of strength, I think, to the extent that it is played. However, 
i certainly would be interested to know whether, in your experience, 
you feel that there is this good faith on both sides, and that neither 
management nor labor is motivated very strongly by the desire to hurt 
the other, but, rather, to help the whole industry. 

If that is true, then there is some doubt in my mind whether such 
legislation as this is necessary. 
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Mr. Greene. Mr. Mailliard, I am not competent to speak, and indeed 
it would be very unwise of me to speak, of the situation that exists on 
the west coast because I have no personal knowledge of it. 

Mr. Maruuiarp. I was really asking you how you felt about the east 
coast. 

Mr. Greene. I can speak about the east coast, true, in terms of 
limited experience, but I may say very concentrated experience which is 
still very fresh in my mind. On the east coast we do not have—and 
cert ainly as of this year there is no such problem-—the problem of in- 
terunion jurisdictional fights or rivalries, nor are there the personality 
problems on the east coast which I would gather from having heard 
some of the testimony here within the last week or so, may exist on 
the west coast. 

Mr. Mamurarp. You did have a work stoppage of sorts. 

Mr. Greene. Yes. 

Mr. Matiii1arp. Why? 

Mr. Greene. Because we were unable to hammer out an agreement 
with the NMU as of 4 o'clock or 3:45 in the morning of June 15. We 
were close. I think both sides could see an acceptable solution in the 
offing, but I work in a representative capacity and the union leaders 
on the other side work in a representative capacity, and as of 4 in the 
morning of June 15 when negotiations broke off, I had asked for 
time, specifically until 3 p. m. of the following afternoon, within which 
to work out something that I hoped might represent an acceptable 
solution of the differences that we then had at the bargaining table. 

The union, and quite within its rights, on its established doctrine of 
no contract, no work, said, “It’s after midnight, June 15. There’s no 
contract.” The term “strike” was never used. If there was no con- 
tract, no work. 

We worked on it and we were back on it at 9 o’clock in the morning 
of the 16th and the matter was wrapped up and concluded satisfac- 
torily, at least acceptably, by basically, you could call it, 4 o’clock of 
the 16th and the memorandum of agreement was finally proofread, 
checked, signed, and what-not, about 12 o’clock on the night of the 16th. 

There was a case where both parties, and certainly. fon my part 
and I am equally sure the representatives of labor on the other side, 
were in good faith clutches of hard bargaining and close negotiation, 
and agreement felt close. You could feel that we could get “together ; 
but it just could not be done at that time. There is where I think this 
bill would help. 

Mr. Maiturarp. That is what I wanted to get. Out of that practical 
situation, I would like to ask a couple of questions. 

(1) Knowing that the deadline was approaching and that an agree- 
ment had not been reached, how much cargo did the American mer- 
chant marine lose, do you suppose, because of what was a momentary 
work stoppage and still it was a well-known situation and it was sort 
of a gamble as to what was going to happen? How much cargo went 
to foreign lines because of the situation ? 

Mr. Greene. I cannot give you any figures on that that would mean 
anything. 

Mr. Matiitarp. Would it be substantial, do you think? 

Mr. Greene. I do not know. Of course, we work with a committee 
structure, a negotiating committee which represents all the members 
of the committee of companies and agents on the Atlantic and gulf 
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coasts, and I have a special labor policy committee. Members of the 
negotiating committee complained about the freight that was being 
rerouted, or was threatened to be rerouted, because, of course, the 
shippers did not know how long the work stoppage would last. 

Mr. Matiurarp. Is it fair to say, as far as you know, there was a sub- 

stantial loss in revenue to the American-flag lines as a result of this 
difficulty # q 

Mr. Greene. It would seem to me logical that there would have 
been an ness abn loss of revenues because of this threat to shippers 
that were in a position to reroute or to route cargoes at that time, 
not knowing how long the stoppage might exist. I think the gen- 
eral assumption among shippers—and I am speaking there of the 
professionals, that is, traffic managers and freight forwarders in the 
industry—was that the work stoppage would not be of long duration. 

Mr. Maraiarp. However, they were playing it safe ? 

Mr. Greener. If I were a shipper, I would play it safe. I should 
think you would if you had the choice as between an American-flag 
line and a foreign-flag line that was in soliciting freight at the time. 

Mr. Mattuiarp. If we can assume that that was the condition, sup- 
pose this legislation had been on the books. You actually settled this 
matter when? Forty-eight hours after the contract expired; is that 
about right ? 

Mr. GREENE. Yes, roughly that. It was signed about midnight on 
the 16th, but there was a meeting of the minds, call it, by 5:30 or 6 
on the 16th. 

Mr. Marriirarp. Presumably, this meeting of minds was somewhat 
under the pressure of the situation as it existed. That probably 
speeded it up. What I am getting at is, if we had this legislation and 
the 45-day delay had been invoked, do you not think it would have 
taken 46 days to get the settlement ? 

Mr. Greene. If you had had this legislation, presumably I would 
not have known and nobody would have known as of midnight 
June 15—I just take that as a contract expiration date—whether 
or not the Board would make its request for the extension and 
whether this Board would utilize the powers that this proposal would 
give it. I assume that they would keep that completely secret so as to 
let the parties work the thing out as best they could under the general 
policy of collective bargaining until they were actually faced with a 
work stoppage, so that prior to June 15 I would be in no posi- 
tion to base my thinking and my strategy—or should I say the col- 
lective thinking and strategy of the people for whom I work—on the 
assumption that we would get a 45-day respite. Therefore, I think 
there would still be the very real incentive to try to wrap the thing 
up at or about the expiration date. 

Mr. Martirarp. A very real incentive, but probably not quite as 
strong as without the real possibility that you had 45 days in which to 
work it out. 

Mr. Greene. I think the degree of the incentive would vary, de- 
pending on how far apart the parties were on matters of money 
or principles as of midnight. 

Mr. Marrrtarp. Let us assume that the 45-day period is invoked. 
Then the pressure is off at least for a while for an immediate settle- 
ment. How much more traffic would be rerouted with 45 days’ warn- 
ing that you still might have a strike ? 
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Mr. Greene. You would run into the same thing at the end of the 
45 days. 

Mr. Maiuiarp. I would think sooner than the end of 45 days be- 

cause your traffic managers, your experts, the boys who are going to 
play it safe, as you say you would yourself under the circumstances, 
now have 45 days’ warning that a situation has not been resolved and 
there is a reasonable possibility that a work stoppage might take place 
so he has lots of time to reroute his traffic now. 

Mr. Greene. I do not think that this legislative structure or proce- 
dure would do any good if it were used by either party merely for pur- 
poses of a 45-day stall. Then you would come right up against the 
same deadline. 

I think that its efficacy depends upon the existence at or about the 
expiration date of the contract, of actual good-faith attempts to get 
together on a basis that is feasible and that the lines will go for. 

Mr. Matux1arp. In other words, this mac hinery that would be set 
up, in your opinion would be effective only where there was honest 
disagreement, not maneuvering for position? You mentioned ae 
distinction in your own statement, that there may be people who, 1 
good faith, still cannot agree. 

Mr. Greene. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. Maturarp. Under those circumstances, presumably this ma- 
chinery might do some good, but if that good faith is lacking of what 
use is the machine “y! 

Mr. Greene. I do not think that the fact of maneuvering for posi- 
tion, if I may go back just a little bit, is necessarily indicative of bad 
faith. In other words, you may have an honest disagreement. Well, 
you are going to maneuver your positon as best you can under the cir- 
cumstances to support your side of the disagreement. There may be 
perfectly good-faith disagreement, but I do not think the bill would do 
much ood except where the parties are so close to agreement that 
really there should not be a strike at all, but that there should be an 

extension with a date back to the expiration date. 

Mr. Maiturarp. I would agree with that and I would like to pursue 
it one step further. The representatives of the unions who have ap- 
peared before us here are not in favor of this legislation. They are 
apparently going to take very much the same attitude that organized 
labor generally took toward the ‘Taft- Hartley law. Mr. Bridges told 
us yesterday that when the Taft-Hartley law was invoked all it did 
was enable him to get ready for a strike and be in a much stronger 
position from a union point of view to make a strike effective. In 
other words, the delay gave him a chance to improve his position for 
strike purposes. It would seem to me that unless legislation such as 
this has the general acceptance of both management and labor, and 
that therefore they are willing to try to work constructively under its 
provisions, you are very likely to make the situation worse rather than 
better. 

Mr. Greene. Yes. delay at any particular time ma_ favor one side 
or the other side. It depends on all sorts of factors. It depends on 
what is happening in the labor picture generally. In other words, 
what is steel going to do? What is General Motors going to do? 
Delay may be a remendous advantage in the hands of representatives of 
labor or it may be in the hands of management. It will vary. It 
depends on the circumstances. 
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Mr. Mai.iarp. With you representing management on the east coast 
and Mr. St. Sure generally representing management on the west 
coast, I just would lke to raise this question: as to whether you have 
considered not only the legislation itself, but whether the climate in 
which it could operate pr operly exists! The thing that is bothering 
me is 1 am coming more and more to the belief that unless such legis. 
lation is generally acceptable to those who come under its provisions, 
it can be used as machinery to foul things up rather than to improve 
things. 

Mr. Asuiey. Would the gentleman yield at that point ¢ 

Mr. Maruutiarp. Yes. 

Mr. Asuxey. Do you not think it is significant, for example that 
Mr. Curran testified that generally 2 months before the expiration of 
their contract he will sit down at'a luncheon generally with manage- 
ment and say, “We have only three real strike issues,” and those are 
the ones that are decided, if they are decided at all, 5 minutes before the 
expiration of the contract. They are decided at the deadline and there 
is no effort to work those out in the intervening two months, according 
to Mr. Curran’s testimony. 

I am very much taken with Mr. Mailliard’s line of reasoning on this, 
that what would the 45 day period do to offset that. This maneuvering, 
it seems to me, is part of collective bargaining. It is inherent in it. 
i would be very interested to know how far management would go 
in eliminating so-called maneuvering, if there is any distinction that 
can be drawn between maneuvering and good faith. Is that what 
you are getting at ? 

Mr. Maiui1arp. Yes. Let me comment on that. 

My fear is that the 45 day cooling off period is very likely to be 
time which can be used to make whichever party is in the stronger 
position still stronger. In other words, the one who has made up his 
mind to strike or to take a strike for some particular thing that is at 
issue uses that time to improve his ability to either take the strike or 
to strike, as the case may be. I am not so sure that this does not put 
more weight on the side that has the most weight in the first place, 
and I would just like to ask you this question: In your opinion do 
you think that this committee would be wise to report favorably on 
this type of legislation unless it could receive general approval from 
both sides that would be affected ? 

Mr. Greene. You ask me a difficult question there, and I will answer 
it speaking personally. 

I think that it would be wise if this committee in balanc ing all of 
the factors and the testimony—I believe you are on to fifteen volumes 
now, and I have not read all of them—were to report this bill favorably. 
It is certainly a very sound basis for discussion. It is an approach 
toa problem, It is an attempt to be constructive. Depending on its 
administre and all legislation goes back to that—if carefully, and 
ably, and objectively administered, the remedies provided under this 
bill could, I think, be a help to both sides, provided you have good 
faith bargaining going on, and the possibility or a reasonable pos- 
sibilty that an agreement could be reached within a relatively short 
space of time. 


‘an give you one illustration where I think it would have been 
helpful. 
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The NMU contract expired midnight June 15. At the same time the 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Association and the American Radio As- 
sociation expired midnight June 15. That week preceding June 15, I 
am frank to confess, is the toughest or the most awful week I have ever 
spent in peace or in war. The physical strain of night after night of 
work both with your own people and in the negotiations precludes 
keeping too many balls in the air at once. It was just physically im- 
possible for us—our same people were negotiating with NMU—to be 

carrying on really effective negotiations with MEBA or ARA. You 
just could not keep those two balls going at once. So we wound up 
with NMU on actually the 16th, but we had met with MEBA and 
ARA, previously, and also on the night of the 15th, shuttling from one 
hotel to another, back and forth, I had told them whatever came out 
of NMU they could expect a good faith offer that was within that pat- 
tern. We were not going to play ducks and drakes or pull fast ones. 
We just could not do it then. 

We went right back to work with MEBA and ARA as of about 1 
o'clock, June 17. Just as soon as we wrapped up with NMU we went 
right to work with MEBA and we hassled that one out all through the 
night of the 17th and into the morning of Saturday, the 18th, and 
finally wrapped it up around 10:30 in the morning. 

Why these things have to be such a physical beating I don’t know, 
but they do. During that 2-day period there was a work stoppage on 
the part of the Engineers and ARA. We were in good faith negotia- 
tions. 

I do not know that that work stoppage, with pickets out, was 
necessary to their bargaining position or that it contributed toward 
the solution that we ultimately came up with for the licensed personnel. 

This bill might—I just say might; I don’t know whether it 
would—have been helpful in a situation like that. 

Mr. Martutarp. This raises another question we heard a lot about. 
This extending the expiration date may be a double-edged sword. 

Mr. Asutry. When did you begin your negotiations ? 

Mr. Greene. The exchange of proposals and counterproposals was 
on May 16 with NMU and perhaps a week or so thereafter with MEBA 
and ARA. 

The masters, mates and pilots also sat in on these negotiations, al- 
though they did not expire until September 30, but the licensed per- 
sonnel were standing together. 

Mr. Casey. When was your next meeting after May 16? 

Mr. Greene. After May 16 we met again on June 8 with NMU. Mr. 
Curran was not present. 

I might add there had been a great deal of work done on this thing 
in the interim in terms of what we, on management side, thought we 
might be able to do, where our sticking points were, what our situation 
was. 

You see, I am working for something like 60 clients in this thing so 
there has to be a lot of work done within management in terms of 
developing proposals, counterproposals, or what the bargaining posi- 
tion is to be. 

Mr. Roseson. Might I ask you a question? When did you have the 
position of the union in the beginning? 
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Mr. Greene. We had their opening position on May 16. 

Mr. Ropeson. That was when they gave you their request ? 

Mr. Greene. Yes, sir; and we gave them our counterproposals on 
the 16th. 

Mr. Rosreson. You could not have started any earlier than the 16th, 
then; is that right ? 

Mr. Greene. No,I donot think so. I think the 16th was a perfectly 
good starting point. 

Mr. Ropeson. You did not have their proposals? 

Mr. Greene. We did not have their proposals. 

Mr. Casey. By the time of the second meeting, Mr. Curran had 
blasted you in the press for not coming together and in fact you re- 
quested the second meeting the day after he blasted you. 

Mr. Greene. I think it was the same afternoon. 

Mr. Casey. So oer meeting of June 8 was prompted to some extent 
by the fact that Mr. Curran was accusing you people of dragging your 
feet. 

Mr. Greene. No. Actually, I think the timing of June 8 was de- 
termined in fact more by the situation within the industry than it was 
the blast. We were just about due to meet the 8th or 9th. 

Mr. Casey. It helped push it up a little bit if there was any tendency 
to postpone it another day or so? 

Mr. Greenr. Actually, on June 8, the president of NMU was not 
present, but we went through a lot of contract provisions on June 8. 
What we were looking for was elimination of penalty time and double 
overtime and to see what sort of offset there could be for a demand 
that we knew was the No. 1 issue with the NMU, namely, the unem- 
ployment compensation plan. 

Mr. Casry. Did you meet with the MEBA and the ARA on June 8? 

Mr. Greene. On June 8, no. 

Mr. Asuiry. When was your first meeting with them, Mr. Greene ? 

Mr. Greenr. MEBA and ARA? 

Mr. Asutery. Yes. 

Mr. Greene. I will have to pull that one out of my head because I 
do not have the chronology on that. 

Mr. Asuury. I think it would be well, Mr. Chairman, if we could 
have the chronology for the record. 

The CratrmMan. Will you supply that so we can insert it in the rec- 
ord at this point ? 

Mr. Greene. Yes, I will be very glad to supply the chronology of 
the meetings on all three of the unions with which we bargained. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


ResUME OF ALL MEETINGS HELD IN CONNECTION WitH ARA Conrract R 


ENEWAT 
NEGOTIATIONS, 1955 
May 9, 2:30 p. m.: Committee for companies meeting to work on proposals 
ARA. 
May 20, 10:30 a. m.: do. 


June 10, 10:30 a. m.: Joint session. First meeting. Both 
demands. MEBA representatives present. General discussion. 
Joins in MEBA negotiations. 

June 17,5:45 p.m.: See MEBA résumé for digest of negotiations. 

June 18, 10 a. m.: Memorandum of understanding signed. 


sides exchange 
Thereafter ARA 
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RESUME OF ALL MEETINGS HELD IN CONNECTION WitH NMEBA COonTRACT 
RENEWAL NEGOTIATIONS—1955 


May 24, 2:30 p. m.: Licensed Personnel Committee meeting to work on pro- 
posals to MEBA. 

June 6, 2 p. m.: Lisensed Personal Committee meeting to work on proposals 
to MEBA. 

June 7, 2:30 p. m.: Licensed Personnel Committee meeting to work on pro- 
posals to MEBA. 

June 9, 3 p. m.: Joint session, first meeting. Both parties exchange pro- 
posals for amendment of agreement. General discussion. ARA representative 
present. Committee advised MEBA and ARA will negotiate simultaneously. 

June 15, 8 p. m.: Joint session to continue negotiations. 

June 17, 5:45 p. m.: Hotel Lexington. Joint session. Licensed Personnel 
Committee with MEBA, ARA, and M M and P. Committee offers unions 50 cents 
per man per day increase in contributions to pension and welfare plans and rejects 
unions’ proposals for any change that would increase cost. Committee insists 
unions must consider committee’s proposals for eliminating or lessening cost. 
Caucus. 

June 17, 6:15 p. m.: Session resumes. Unions state committee’s position re- 
stricts discussion to noncost items and asks for recess over weekend. Recess for 
dinner. 

June 17, 11: 05 p. m.: Session resumes. Committee offers 75 cents per man per 
day contribution to pension and welfare plans in return for which committee 
wants relief on sea watches, sailing board time, penalty cargoes, vessel out of 
commission from MEBA; from ARA relief is sought on sailing board, penalty 
cargo, restriction to ship. Unions request caucus, 

June 17, 11:25 p. m.: Session resumes. Unions say 75 cents nol enough and 
again request recess until Monday. Committee counters—if vacation issue out of 
picture it will caucus. Unions don’t commit themselves. Committee c:.ucuses. 

June 18, 12:45 a. m.: Committee offers 85 cents provided rest of proposal just 
made is accepted. 

June 18, 1:20 a. m.: Unions accept committee’s proposal. Negotiating com- 
mittee divides forces to work on details of MEBA and ARA agreements. 

June 18,10 a.m.: Memorandum of understandinng signed. 





RESUME or ALL MEETINGS HELD IN CONNECTION WITH NMU Contract RENEWAL 
NEGOTIATIONS, 1955 


May 10, 10:30 a. m.: Unlicensed personnel committee meeting to work on 
proposals to NMU. 

May 13, 10:30 a. m.: Unlicensed personnel committee works on proposals to 
NMU. 

May 16, 2:30 p. m.: Joint session, NMU and unlicensed personnel committee. 
First meeting (at NMU pension and welfare office). Both sides submit proposals. 
Meeting adjourns 4 p. m. 

May 18, 10:30 a. m.: Unlicensed personnel committee examines in detail 
NMU’s proposal for an unemployment insurance plan. 

June 1, 1 p. m.: Unlicensed personnel committee meets to work on the pro- 
posals presented by NMU in conjunction with its own proposals. 

June 2, 2:30 p. m.: Unlicensed personnel committee continues its work on the 
proposals. 

June 3, 1:30 p.m.: Unlicensed personnel committee continues its work on the 
proposals. 

June 8, 10:30 a. m.: Joint session. Union urges that principle of unemploy- 
ment insurance be adopted. Committee states not prepares to discuss this item 
at this meeting. Union states that it will not answer any questions on its de- 
mands re wage adjustments until the committee ready to discuss an unemploy- 
ment plan. 

Union presents a memorandum containing proposals for amendment of agree- 
ment. General discussion on both committee’s and union’s proposals. 

June 10, 10 a. m.: Joint session. Question and answer session re unemploy- 
ment insurance plan. Wage adjustments, union says certain ratings must le 
adjusted before general wage increase cross-the-board : 

1. Pension and welfare: 25 cents per man per day. 
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2. Physical examinations: Centralized examinations for heart, lungs, blood, 
head. 

Certain interpretations of the agreement. 
Elimination of alleged inequities. 
Increased vacations. 

June 13, 10:30 a.m.: Unlicensed personnel committee meets to discuss union's 
proposal on unemployment insurance plan and to consider strategy for the 
afternoon’s meeting. 

June 13, 2:30 p. m.: Joint session. Committee says penalty and double 
overtime provisions must be eliminated. Union says it will not give anything: 
moreover, Wants to know committee’s position on union’s demands. Committee 
says any change which would give rise to increased labor costs is out. Union 
rejects committee’s proposal. 

Committee asks for meeting next day. Union says no meeting unless com- 
mittee changes its position. Union representatives leave to attend tanker meet- 
ing with understanding to telephone committee the following afternoon with 
respect to a meeting. 

June 14, 2:30 p. m.: Unlicensed personnel committee meets to discuss nego- 
tiations. Prepares list of “must” items. 

June 15,3: 30 p.m.: At Hotel Berkshire. Joint session. 

Committee asks NMU what it will give in return for 25-cent contribution to 
an unemployment plan as pertaining to penalty and double overtime. Union 
says it is not prepared to make any concessions, and proposes renewing pension 
and welfare agreements with wage‘adjustments for certain ratings 
increase to pension and welfare. 

Committee indicates willingness to extend pension and welfare agreements 
and to make adjustments for certain ratings but refuses any increase in contri- 
butions. It asks that the union give something on sailing board, penalty car- 
goes, stewards’ department working spread, shifting ship, home port definition 
Union replies it would set up a committee with power to act to establish home 
port. 

June 15, 5:25 p. ne: Union leaves for tanker negotiations. 

June 16, 2:50 a. m.: Hotel Lexington. Joint session. Committee maintains 
its position that no increased cost can be considered. With regard to unemploy- 
ment plan the committee offers -a counterproposal and asks what concessions 
union will make. Questions and answers on committee's proposal on unemploy- 
ment plan. Union says committee’s offer on unemployment is same as tankers’, 
changed only to an industrywide basis from company-to-company. Union states 
that if there is no contract there will be no work. 

Committee asks for recess until 3 p. m. Union refuses. Committee asks for 
caucus. 

At 3:45 a. m. session resumed. Committee states it can offer nothing but 
25 cents on pension and welfare and within that 25 cents an offset has to be 
made to current costs. Union states that on home port and stewards’ depart- 
ment working hours it will set up a committee. That is as far as it will go— 
the committee’s other proposals are out of the question. Committee thanks 
union for consideration and courtesy and says it will telephone the next day 
concerning a possible further meeting. 

Junt 16, 3:57 a. m.: Meeting adjourns. 

June 16, 2 p. m.: Meeting of committee and union representatives to continue 
negotiations. 

June 16, 6 p. m.: Meeting of committee and union representatives to discuss 
tentative agreement. 

June 16, 11:30 p. m.: Memorandum of understanding signed. 

The Cuarrman. Were you through, Mr. Mailli: urd / 

Mr. Marrrrarp. I would like to wind up by going back a little bit 
to this real fear that I have. 

You favor this legislation and principle with certain amendments 
that you have suggested. Even though the attitude of labor might be 
hostile to the legislation itself, you would acce pt, for the benefits that 
you think would come out of it, what I believe to be a very real pos- 
sibility that labor will be very reluctant to operate under the provi- 
sions of the act and if they can they probably will use it to improve 
their position, and I think that is a real possibility. I do not know 


Cn He 


and a 25-cent 
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whether you are familiar or whether you have read Mr. Bridges’ tes- 
timony of yesterday as to how a cooling off period was ac tually used 
in a strike situation. That risk, I think, is something that should not 
be ignored because if it could be used, instead of contributing to sta- 
bility in the industry, and accepting your judgment that gr radually 
a more mature attitude has come to the bargaining table, I w ould ur ge 
that you give some consideration to the possibility ten this might 
reverse the trend rather than to improve the situation. 

Mr. Greene. Mr. Mailliard, all I can say is that those same questions 
have been asked many, many times within the industry during our 
consideration of this bill. 

Mr. Maiitarp. And the position that you come here with now is 
your mature judgment, giving full consideration to these same things ? 

Mr. Greene. The position | come here with today is the institutional 
position developed within the Merchant Marine Institute through its 
procedures for consideration of an issue such as this. 

Mr. Marcurarp. And these risks that I have outlined were given 
consideration before you came to this position ¢ 

Mr. Greene. I think that those risks spring perhaps not so much 
from the legislation itself, but from the way in which it may be ad- 
ministered by the proposed United States Board for the Settlement 
of Maritime Labor Disputes. 

Mr. Matiiiarp. In other words, you think that the use of discretion 
by the Board as to when to invoke the act——— 

Mr. Greene. Yes; as to when to invoke that 45-day cooling off 
period, I think is of the essence. I think that if that is not a sound 
exercise of discretion it could do a great deal of harm. I think there 
are Inany people in many segments of the industr vy who are just afraid 
of more Government in collective bargaining and labor relations. 

Mr. Maiiurarp. Is that perhaps why you have suggested the change 
requiring that two out of three members of the Board be persons who 
are familiar with the industry ? 

Mr. Greene. Probably, yes, although I don’t believe that was con- 
sciously the reason for it. I think the feeling was if you are going to 
have a board dealing with the maritime labor situation it should have 
the maximum degree of familiarity with the field in which it is work- 
ing and the intangibles that are in that field that you could get, so that 
it could do the most intelligent job possible in the light of its under- 
standing and feel, and there is a matter of feel here. It is feel of the 
maritime situation, labor situation, and the industry and its impact. 

Mr. Mariurarp. So, in your judgment, the value of this legislation 
would be enormously dependent upon the quality of the members of 
the Board? 

Mr. Greene. I think almost a hundred percent dependent on the 
quality and the good judgment of the members of the Board. 

Mr. Marrizarp. I think that is usually true, but that makes it some- 
what subject to the swings in political opinion that happen to be in 
prominence at any given time. Does not that risk concern you at all? 

Mr. Greene. To be honest, that risk has concerned us very much. 
Tt has concerned us very much. 

Mr. Marrurarp. I am merely trying to find out how sure vou are that 
you are in favor of this legislation. 

Mr. Greene. That isa fair question and it is a somewhat difficult one 
to answer. 
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Mr. Srery-Brown. Would the gentleman yield at just that point, 
because that is what I wonder, how really sure you are for the legis- 
lation? When you testified on the first bill you were very much 
opposed to having Governmental control wages ? 

Mr. GREENE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srery-brown. And you said you want the Government to get 
out of that field. Yet the second half of your testimony is to the effect 
that if Uncle Sam maybe will help us pay some of our chips we are 
all for it. 

Mr. Greene. Except for this, Congressman: The second half deals 
not with wages or with fringe benefits, the amount of money involved. 
The second half of the proposal, the alternate staff proposal. offers at 
least a possibility that in particular junctures we may be able to avoid 
a work stoppage, the disruption of sailing schedules, the disr uption of 
sailings, during a temporary period if the parties are really in such 
close negotiation that an agreement is just around the corner. If the 
parties are completely broken apart, I do not think it will do any good 
at all. 

Mr. Matrirarp. Maybe a 10-day period would be better tl.an 45 days. 
If this is going to be valuable only when the parties are bargaining 
in good faith and very close to a solution, then the length of time 
involved here may very definitely work to your disadvantage. 

Mr. Tumutry. May lask a question at that point ? 

Mr. GREENE. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. You are through ? 

Mr. Maiirarp. Yes. 


Mr. Tumuttry. You say on page 7 of your statement, about 6 lines 
down 


Despite the present imbalance of economic bargaining power, the weight of 
which is so predominantly in favor of organized labor, we think that this pro- 
posal if enacted could make a significant contribution toward solution of the 
problem of work stoppages in the American merchant marine. 

What is that imbalance of economic bargaining power, the weight of 
which is so predominantly in favor of organized labor? Can vou 
detail it ? 

Mr. Greener. In a nutshell, as of the present time, under present 
come. a work stoppage, be it of long or short duration, costs the 

shipowners as a group so much more than it costs the members of the 
union that one frequently hears in the shipping industry—I am speak- 
ing only of the east coast and the gulf coast—and hears around the 
street the general statement, “Well, the industry can’t take a strike 
for any long period of time.” 

Mr. Tumutry. So that the imbalance consists of the strike; is that 
it? If there is a strike at all, the mere fact that the ships are not op- 
erating makes it economically impossible practically for your industry 
to sustain the strike ? 

Mr. Greene. Speaking personally, I think that is a fair statement 
because the costs begin to run immediately just on an adding machine 
against the shipowner. 

Mr. Tumutry. Therefore, you are saying at the present time there 
is no equal bargaining power between your institute and labor; is that 
not correct 4 

Mr. Greene. There is certainly not an equality or an even balance 
of it. 

64180—55 52 
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Mr. Tumutry. In other words, there can be under the present cir- 
cumstances no collective bargaining i in good faith because one side is 
literally at the mercy of the other? 

Mr. Greene. I could not quite agree with you in as broad a con- 
clusion as that. 

Mr. Tumutry. I do not say I think that. I am just asking that. 
What would you do with the 45 days cooling-off period? What would 
you, representing the owners, do in this cooling- off period? After 
all, you have come to a point where you cannot agree. Now, you have 
45 days to cool off. What would you do? How would you avail your- 
self of the 45 days to improve your situation ? 

Mr. GREENE. Sir, to put it more accurately, let us say you have 
come to a point where you cannot agree as of midnight of June 15, 
we will say, the expiration date. You just cannot w ork out a solution 
that night or by 3, or 4, or 5 o’clock in the morning of that night, but 
you are hopeful that an ace eptable solution can be found, acceptable 
to my principles, because I am in a representative capacity. You 
think you can work something out that will do a deal within some 
reasonably short period of time. There I think it might be helpful. 

Mr. Tumuury. You say that, but why? How are you any better 
off 45 days later if there is not something you can do in the 45 days 
to strengthen your position ? 

Mr. Greene. I do not say that it must necessarily run for all 45 
days. 

Mr. Tumutry. Any length of time. 

Mr. Greene. There is the other factor of the analysis, the study, 
and the report which is provided for by the Labor Boar d. 

Mr. Tumvrry. I am just speaking of time. I wonder what you 
would do in the 45 days. Would you just sit down and wait and take 
steps to tell the people who are using your facilities to use other fa- 
cilities to ship their goods ? 

Mr. Greene. Personally, I would do everything I could to get the 
deal signed up as soon as I could because there is nobody in the world 
who hates this rat race more than I do. 

Mr. Tumutry. So that it might be best to have a deadline when you 
had to either meet a strike or get it over with. The 45 days may 
aggravate the situation; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Greene. I think under certain circumstances perhaps it would. 
In other circumstances it might help. 

Mr. Tumutty. You say on page 4: 

There is no legislative substitute for good faith at the collective bargaining 
table. 

So if there is good faith between people with whom you deal and 
those whom you represent, no legislation is needed ? 

Mr. Greener. Respectfully, sir, I do not know that that conclusion 
follows. 

Mr. Tumutry. If there is no legislative substitute for good faith, 
does not your statement predicate the existence of bad faith some 
place? 

Mr. Greene. No, sir; because you may have perfectly good faith, 
but still have a disagreement which is not bridgeable at the precise 
moment or at 3 or 4 o'clock in the morning of ‘the expiration date. 
You may have perfectly good faith, but for various factors which are 
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present and which are at play, and very strongly at play, during the 
collective iabuine: you may not be able to wrap up the deal then. 

Mr. Tumuvry. What you are really saying is that you want some 
legislative procedure set up that will someway give you an advantage 
which you do not now have in your future bargaining with representa- 
tives of labor, or store the imbalance, to put it in your words; is it not / 

Mr. Greene. I do not know that this bill would really strengthen 
management’s hands at the bargaining table. It might give us more 
time to work out a solution and there come situations when a little 
time is of the essence. 

Mr. Asniey. Do you not say in the next paragraph, referring to 
the alternate staff proposal : 


It would do this by contributing to the continuity of steamship operations * * *. 


That is what you are really interested in, of course. That is what we 
are all interested in. That is what you believe, I take it, because you 
have stated it. You say: 


It would do this by contributing to the continuity of steamship operations 
during the crucial clutches of collective bargaining which occur immediately 
prior and, generally, simultaneously with, the expiration of collective bargaining 
agreements. 

And you have given us the background on that to a certain extent, 
but you feel, according to your statement, that this 45-day period 
would at least contribute to the continuity of steamship operations ; 
do you not 4 

Mr. Greene. Yes, I think that is true. 

Mr. AsHxiey. To that extent, then, you can answer Mr. Tumulty by 
saying that this proposed legislation would strengthen your position / 

Mr. Tumutry. By requiring the men who represent labor to work 
for a 45-day per riod and to sacrifice that time period in which they 
may go out on strike. 

Mr. Greene. If you had a situation coming up where there was 
going to be a coualaiiaind work stoppage you would just have a 45-day 
delay, that’s all. I do not think that ‘that situation is too apt to come 
up on the east coast. 

I think that by the expiration date, the parties are as close together 
as they can get under the circumstances and the forces that are at play. 

Mr. Asuiey. Under this proposed legislation, which would be the 
expiration date at which the parties would be close together / 

Mr. Greene. Yes. I assume that they would be within talking dis- 
tance of a deal by the expiration date if this is really to be effective. 

Mr. Tumuury. If there was bad faith on either side, the whole thing 
would not mean anything because they can go out on strike regardless. 
You could not make them work if they did not want to. 

Mr. GrEENE. No. 

Mr. ALLEN. Have you finished, Mr. Mailliard ? 

Mr. Maruurarp. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. There is one thing that comes up in my mind. As I re- 
call Mr. Hall’s testimony, he produced a number of statements from 
operators all saying they did not want this type of legislation enacted, 
and it seemed to me it was a substantial group of operators and I am 
curious to know what the difference of position is between the operators 
you represent and the operators that communicated with him seem- 
ing] y ts aking eXi actly opposite sides on this question. Is that the situ- 
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ation? If so, what is the difference of position that makes one set of 
operators go one way and another set go the opposite direction ? 

Mr. Greener. Mr. Allen, I would be less than frank if I did not say 
that there is a wide variation of opinion within the membership of the 
institute as to the efficacy or the desirability of this bill. On the other 
hand, I have been notified that the committee wished to hear from the 
institute. The institute therefore had to fish or cut bait. It had to 
develop a position either of supporting or opposing the bill, and on a 
balance of all the factors, including those which Mr. Mailliard has 
brought out, including the general fear—and it is a very real fear of 
getting the Government more and more into labor negotiations and 
labor matters—that is a very real fear—the position was ultimately 
determined as I expressed it in my prepared statement. 

Mr. Casry. By a majority vote? 

Mr. Greene. That is the usual democratic process. 

Mr. Auten. Was it one of these 5 to 4 decisions we hear about, or a 
substantial majority ? 

Mr. Bridges says that if 85 percent do not go along he does not take 
that as a decision. 

Mr. Greener. I would say within the institute it was a substantial 
majority of the directors, the top echelon. 

Mr. Auten. Do you have an expression from each of the operators / 

Mr. Greene. No, sir. I have not attempted to poll each of the 
operators. Necessarily the institute’s position is not determined by 
the views of each individual operator. 

Mr. AtteN. Would it be quite possible, then, that you might have a 
tuajority of the members of the institute taking a position contrar y to 
the posit ion of the institute itself? 

Mr. Greene. Well, they were fully consulted, that is, their repre- 
sentatives, and the directors of the institute represent all segments— 
tankers, dry cargoes, and those companies having—and they. are very 
important—contr acts or relations with SIU and those companies hav- 
ing contracts with NMU. We are a fairly catholic organization. By 
the same token, the legislative committee which also considered it 
has representatives of all segments and, as you can imagine, there was 
a very considerable variety “of views, Nonetheless, we had to either 
say “for” or “against” and on a balance of all the factors the institute 
is for it. 

Mr. Atten. Suppose a labor dispute gets started and immediately 
the committee names a subcommittee to go to the scene and have a 
public hearing concerning the issue inv olved. Would that be helpful 
or harmful to keeping things settled ? 

Mr. Greenr. I think whenever r you shed light on a controversy and 
dissipate some of the smoke it is generally apt to be helpful, assuming 
it isa pure light that is shed, which we would hope for under this bill. 

Of course, our position on the mediation and conciliation is that 
their mediation and conciliation efforts should only come into play 
when it is agreeable to both parties to the dispute, requested by one 
and accepted by the other. We are quite hesitant at another Govern- 
ment agency being in a position to just walk in and inject itself into 
the middle of negotiations which may be at a very delicate stage where 
you do not want ‘to risk anything upsetting it, the gradual progression 
toward agreement, and that progression, I think, necessar ‘hy hh has to be 
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gradual and it apparently has to be practically under the gun. That 
is probably inherent in labor relations. 

Mr. Maiuuiarp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. Maruiarp. That kind of service is currently available to the 
parties in question. 

Mr. GREENE. It is under the Mediation-Conciliation Act. In other 
words, people are used to it. 

Mr. Marmut1arp. What is the difference? Presumably, people of 
the same qualifications would be required for the members of this 
board as could be employed by the service as it now exists and pro- 
vide equal avenue. I mean that particular aspect of it does not change 
the picture, as I see it. 

Mr. Greene. No: that is there in any event. It is just that you 
would have a specialized board. 

Mr. Tumuury. He mentions that on page 4 or 5 of the statement. 

Mr. Mariiiarp. So that part of the bill would be merely bringing in 
that service under this specialized group? You would not enact this 
legislation just to provide mediation or conciliation or arbitration 
service 4 

Mr. Greene. No; because you have mediation and conciliation 
under the Labor-Management Relations Act as it stands today. Of 
course, the conciliators come around and ask what the situation is and 
what they can do to help. Maybe they can and maybe they cannot 
help. Generally speaking, they are not sufficiently into it when they 
ome in to have a feel, a sense, of just where the parties are and what 
can be done. 

Mr. Maiturarp. In the recommendations you have made for changes 
here where vou remove a little bit of the authority of the Board to 
move in you are simply providing what already exists. In other words, 
you heed taken out one of the features of this legislation which would 
change the current situation, so that that pretty clearly indicates that 
your institute is in opposition to this Board having a right to inject 
itself eee ture on its own volition. 

Mr. Greene. That is true. 

Mr. Marmi1arp. You are really going back to what you already have. 

Mr. Greene. We feel that the Board should come into play in its 

mediation function, with its mediation “hat” on, only when the parties 
to the dispute think, yes, the Board can help, and one or the other is 
villing to accept it. I would say this: I think if you really have any 
W oe work stoppage and, say, a tieup on the east coast or culf 
coast, the forces at work are necessarily such that one or the other party 
ould probably have to accept the request of the other party for this 
Board to come in, and, of course, the Board could make its study and 
ssue its report. 

Mr. Mait1zarp. Why? They do not now necessarily take advantage 
of the Government machinery that is available. Where would there 
be any great compulsion under this bill to use Government machinery ? 

Mr. Greener. I think it depends on the machinery and the com- 
petency and the ability of the human beings that make up that machin- 

as to whether or not you want them in. 

Mr. Mainuiarp. Then, is it your feeling that the maritime industry 
ssuch a specialized industry and in such a special field with peculiar 

nditions pertaining to its problems that the overall Mediation and 
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Conciliation Service is not professionally competent to give you the 
help that vou need ? 

Mr. Greener. No, sir, I will not say that they are not professionally 
competent to do it, but I would say this: that the human beings in- 
volved are necessarily mediating and working in just one labor dispute 
after another in various fields because, after ‘all, we only come up once 
a year and they cannot be just kept there to do that, and they would 
not have the background, the intimate knowledge, of the situation of 
the parties and the sense of where negotiations stand that perhaps the 
people on this Board might have if they were following day to day 
through their own sources of information the development of issues 
and the dev elopment of positions pro and con on those issues. 

Mr. Marit1arp. Could that situation be met by setting up a special 
mediation and conciliation board within the Maritime Administra- 
tion? Would that provision alone be helpful, assuming or suggesting 
that possibly some of the other provisions in this bill might not be ac- 
ceptable ? 

Mr. Greene. Our feeling is that because of the manifold other duties 
of the Maritime Administration as well as its proprietary interest from 
time to time that comes into play, it should be an independent agency. 

Mr. Marutarp. Then let us take it the other way. Should there 
be a special panel within the present Labor Department to deal with 
maritime problems? Would that give help ? 

Mr. Greene. Yes: I think if you had a special panel of people 
who did nothing but follow this maritime situation, which is prob- 
ably as complex a labor relations area as you will find, that that might 
fulfill at least some of the functions that this proposal has in mind. 
When I say that I understand that the appointees to the Mediation 
Service are presidential appointments, confirmed by the Senate, I 
believe. 

Mr. Garmatz. Let me ask you one question. Instead of the 45 days’ 
cooling-off period after, for instance, in your case of June 15, are there 
not other labor organizations who have a 60-day clause in there before 
June 15 to notify you that they want to make changes and you start 
negotiating 60 days or 45 days—I am just using your expression— 
before June 15? They can be negotiating while working. Why wait 
until June 15 and extend it 45 days? Why not put it in the reverse ‘ 
The seaman’s organization or whomever you are dealing with can 
notify you 60 days before June 15 that they have certain changes in 
mind and they submit them to you and you get together then at a round 
table as you did before, but do it before your expiration date of June 
15. Do you have anything like that in your contract ? 

Mr. Greene. On the wage openings, notice must be given. 

Mr. Garmatz. I mean in your general agreement. 

Mr. GREENE. ‘Adequately in advance. I think it is usually a 60-day 
notice. The Labor-Management Relations Act requires a 60-day 
notice. 

Mr. Garmatz. Have they used that in any way ? 

Mr. Greene. The first proposals come in 60 days in advance, but, of 
course, they are first proposals. 

Mr. Matrturarp. In this case it was 30 days. 

Mr. Garmatz. I am speaking of June 15. On May 16 they first 
wrote and then they did not use the 60 days; is that right ? 
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Mr. GreENE. No. I said May 16 was our first meeting face to face. 
That was the exchange of proposals on May 16. 

Mr. Garmatz. At that time did you not know what the proposals 
were, or did aa 2 

Mr. Greene. The first proposals were couched in what seemed to 
me at least, as a matter of my own opinion, to be pretty vague lan- 
guage. Mee me get the initial letter. The initial letter to us is dated 
April 2 28, 1955. 

Mr. Garmatz. When? 

Mr. Greene. April 28, 1955, which laid before us a memorandum 
concerning the NMU unemployment fund, which was set up on alter- 
native bases ranging all the way from 25 cents per day to a dollar 
per day per man. 

Mr. Garmarz. Did they submit all of their requests, or did they 
just submit part of them at that time ? 

Mr. Greene. Part of them at that time. In other words, as of April 
28, we were asked to accept the principle of the fund, “as outlined 
herein and agree upon an initial rate of contribution. Details of 
administration c an be decided after study of all the factors.” 

Well, I think as you go along through negotiations the demands and 
the proposals necessar rily tend to shift. Emphasis changes. New 
items come on the table sometimes. 

Mr. Garmatz. Why not arbitrate 45 days before June 15 and try to 
work it out before the expiration date? The labor organization must 
notify the employer 45 days before the expiration date of their contract 
what changes are desired. 

Mr. Greene. That is, of all its proposals? 

Mr. Garmatz. All changes, yes. 

Is there anything wrong with that? I might ask Senator O’Conor, 
who is former Governor of Maryland, and who was a labor consultant 
for the city of Baltimore, and was the chairman of the Maritime Sub- 
committee in the Senate. 

He might have a line on that. 

Mr. GreENE. I would be grateful if the Senator would comment 
on that. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT R. 0’CONOR, WASHINGTON COUNSEL, 
AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE INSTITUTE 


Mr. O’Conor. I might say that that procedure has been suggested 
on several occasions, it being considered that if the specific proposals 
were advanced seasonably, that is, prior to the expiration date, there 
could be some consideration and discussion of them before the deadline 
arrived when it was a question of no contract, no work. 

Mr. GaRMATZ. It would probably give you more daytime meetings 
instead of 3 o'clock in the morning, of which you are complaining 
about. 

The Cuarrman. Since this is a staff proposal, I want the committee 

staff to ask a few questions to develop just what they have here. 

Mr. Casey. I want to point out right here that section 106 (e) now 
provides in this alternate staff proposal that— 


Maritime employers and representatives of the employees shall give at least 


00 days written notice of an intended change in agreements affecting rates 
ol pay, 
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and so forth. In other words, the staff proposal does provide for the 
parties knowing where they stand at least 60 days before the deadline 
date. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS T. GREENE, PRESIDENT AMERICAN 
MERCHANT MARINE INSTITUTE—Resumed 


Mr. Greene. That is right. 

Mr. Casry. However, the staff proposal goes further and provides 
that if 15 days prior to the deadline date no agreement is reached 
it will be considered that a labor dispute is in existence and then 
15 days before the deadline date the Board that we contemplate here 
will proffer its services and try to get something on the way toward 
settlement before midnight of June 14 or a couple of days before that. 
Then so far as the 45-day period is concerned, that is merelv an exten- 
sion of the existing contract, whereas under the present law in Taft- 
Hartley the 80-day period is an injunction period which labor has 
heen constantly fighting ever since 1947. Then the one provision that 
is provided for in that cooling-off period is that the Maritime Board 
will continue its efforts toward mediation and conciliation and to get 
the parties to agree to arbitration action, and then will follow through 
further and submit their report with appropriate recommendations 
for settlement to the President and it will be made public informa- 
tion, and at least by that time the equities of the parties will be made 
known to the general public, so that when we talk about the Govern- 
ment getting further into the collective-bargaining picture we have 
to bear in mind that we have the Taft-Hartley Act on the books, which 
every one recognizes is intervention by the Government in a collective- 
bargaining picture, but only when the parties have failed to reconcile 
the differences among themselves and when the general public starts 
to suffer. 

Mr. Greene. That is true. 

Mr. Casey. And this bill is a complete substitute for the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which contains the 80-day injunction period that Mr. 
Bridges referred to as merely not only a boiling up period, but a 
period during which he can consolidate his forces and build up his 
strike funds and use to his own advantage. 

Actually this is a substitute for title IT of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
and of course the labor people coming in to testify against this neces- 
sarily mean that they would rather have the present Taft-Hartley Act 
title IT than they would this proposal because it is just an alternate. 

The fact of the matter is to sum up the labor position, IT suppose 
we might refer to Paul Hall’s testimony in which he said that labor 
wants all the laws off the books so far as collective bargaining is con- 
cerned and lets them free to work out differences on the basis of the 
economic streneth of the respective parties, and if a strike is in effect 
that is the story so far as being able to enforce their demands. 

T think it is indicated even by Mr. Greene’s answers to some of these 
questions that this proposal is a further insertion, so to speak, of the 
Government into the collective bargaining picture, whereas in fact 
there are many parts of this proposal that go far less toward inserting 
the Government into the collective bargaining picture than the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Mr. Greene. That is perfectly true. 
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Mr. Casrey. And the members of your institute who have voted 
against any such proposal are basic ally those who have had no trouble 
in recent years in labor-management relationships and are willing to 
accept the status quo rather than to take something that they do not 
know how it may work out as, for instance, the tanker people. 

Is that a fact? 

Mr. Greene. I think that is a fair generalization; yes. 

Mr. Casey. The tanker people came in and said, “Leave us alone. 
We are getting along fine. We don’t want anything no matter what 
it is, because we don’t have any trouble.” They are the people in your 
institute who have made a big pitch against this proposal. 

The Cuatrman. Had this been the law at the time you could not 
agree at the expiration date, you would have had 15 additional days 
to reach your agreement before the contract expired. 

Mr. Greene. Before the contract expired. 

The CHarrman. When you get into an area where you cannot go 
any further, right then, you then would have tp ) days for negotiation 
before the contract e xpired ; is that correct / 

Mr. Greenrk. Yes; that is correct, although I think we had that any- 
wiy. 

The Cuarrman. Then you would not have had any discontinuance 
of work had this been the law recently / 

Mr. Greene. Well, literally, we had the 15 days before June 15 as 
it actually stood this year. 

Mr. Casry. What part did the Mediation and Conciliation Servi 
play in these negotiations? Were they just standing by for your eal il? 

Mr. GREENE. They came in to see me. 

Mr. Casey. ‘When ¢ ; 

Mr. Greene. I think their first call was probably around June 7 
or 8, about a week away from the deadline. 

Mr. Casry. What was the purpose of their visit? 

Mr. Greene. I think mostly to establish contact. 

Mr. Casry. Did you know them before that time ? 

Mr. Greene. No, I had not known them personally before that time. 

Mr. Casry. So they came in and met you personally 

Mr. Greenr. Yes, mostly to establish contact. They have done the 

same with the other side, too, I assume, although I do not aaa 

Mr. Casry. What did they say so far as the negotiations were con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. Greene. Actually they were not very active in the picture. 

Mr. Casgy. By that what do you mean / 

Mr. Greener. I do not recall any specific thing they said with regard 
to the negotiations. 

Mr. Byrne. Did they come in and see you after Joe Curran blasted 
management for dragging their feet? Was that the reason why / 

Mr. Greene. I do not know whether it was before or after. I don’t 
think that the statement in the press had anything to do with it. They 
knew that we were shaping up to an issue. They knew that we had 
started negotiations. They knew the termination date. I don’t know 
that the press statement had anything to do with it. 

Mr. Casry. Then when did you next see the Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service after June 7 or 8? 

Mr. Greene. I would say probably the afternoon of the 14th it was 
that they were in the office, and we then told them roughly where the 
issues stood. 
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Mr. Casry. Then what happened ? 

Mr. Greene. I don’t remember the conciliators after that, to tell 
you the truth. They may have been there, but I don’t remember. 
There were a lot of people in various meeting rooms. 

Mr. Casry. You would have remembered if they had played any 
effective part in the negotiations? 

Mr. Greene. Yes. 

Mr. Casry. And even though there was a work stoppage of a day 
of which, of course, no one knew its duration, and even though the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service is authorized under title 
II of Taft-Hartley to proffer its service toward mediation and con- 
ciliation, nothing was done by the Mediation and Conciliation Service 
to prevent this work stoppage or to try to iron out the difficulties that 
were existing between your institute and the unions ? 

Mr. Greener. No, Mr. Casey, I don’t want to say that or agree to 
that statement. 

Mr. Casey. Then you tell me what they did do. 

Mr. Greene. I am quite sure to the best of my memory—and I can 
check this up—that they were undoubtedly in the office the morning 
of June 16. By the “office,” I mean the offices of the institute in New 
York. However, I was too busy to pay much attention to them. 

Mr. Casry. Tell me what effective work they did. I don’t care if 
they just came in and said “Hello.” I want to know what they did 
toward contributing to any settlement of this dispute. 

Mr. Greene. I do not think—and this is no reflection on them—that 
they did anything practically toward bringing the parties together. 
We did not call upon them for that. I do not know whether the other 
side did or did not. I would be inclined to believe from the tenor dur- 
ing the course of the negotiations that the other side did not call upon 
them for them to perform the mediation function as of the critical 
time on the 15th and the 16th. 

Mr. Casey. So it is easily understandable why, if that is the way 
the Mediation and Conciliation Service operates, this would go a little 
bit beyond that and would require the Board at least 15 days before 
the deadline date to take cognizance of the fact that a labor dispute 
is in existence and not sit back on their hands and wait until a strike 
is in effect. 

Mr. Greene. I do not want my answering to be viewed as casting 
any aspersions or reflections on the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service. 

So far as I am aware, they did not enter into the picture actively in 
terms of getting the parties together because frankly, we were trying 
to get together ourselves on a basis that could be acceptable to the 
industry and possible from the point of view of the other side of the 
table. 

Mr. Casey. I have no further questions. 

The Cnarrman. Are there any further questions ? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Greene. We appreciate your coming 
down. 

The committee will meet tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, and have 
as a witness Mr. Gleason of the ILA, who will appear in place of 
Captain Bradley, who is sick. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m., 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955.) 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS OF THE AMERICAN 
MERCHANT MARINE 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 20, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON MercHant MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 219, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, chairman, presiding. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. Thomas Gleason, International 
Longshoremen’s Association. Mr. Gleason. 

Mr. Gleason, will you give your full name and background for the 
record ? 


STATEMENTS OF THOMAS W. GLEASON, DIRECTOR OF ORGANIZA- 
TION, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION (INDE- 
PENDENT), AND JOHN SULLIVAN, COUNSEL 


Mr. Girason. Thomas William Gleason, 29 Charles Street, New 
York City, general organizer for the International Longshoremen’s 
Association (Independent) , waterfront worker for 39 years. 

Mr. Ratpn E. Casey (chief counsel). Would you introduce the 
gentleman with you ? 

Mr. Guizason. This is Mr. John Sullivan, the attorney for myself 
and the International Longshoremen’s Association. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you havea prepared statement / 

Mr. Grxason. Yes, sir; I have. 

First of all I want to thank the committee for giving me a chance 
to appear here and give a statement in behalf of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. I am here in the absence of Captain 
Bradley, who is very ill in the hospital in New York. 

The Cuarrman. We regret very much that Captain Bradley cannot 
be with us. 

You may proceed, sir, with your statement. 

_ Mr. Gieason. The International Longshoremen’s Association (In- 
dependent) is the representative of longshore labor and allied crafts 
for all ports in the United States from Portland, Maine, to Corpus 
Christi, Tex., and for some ports in Puerto Rico. Our organization 
has approximately 100,000 members employed in these various ports. 
Our jurisdiction also includes Canadian ports from Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and St. Johns, New Brunswick, south to the United States 
border. 
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We are vitally concerned with any proposed legislation dealing with 
maritime labor. We feel that basically your committee is trying to do 
a good job in examining various aspects of the American merchant 
marine. The International Longshoremen’s Association (Indepen- 
dent) is strongly in favor of developing the American merchant marine 
because we believe that such action will benefit our Nation and or- 
ganized labor in general. 

The International Longshoremen’s Association (Independent) has 
contracts with various shipping associations in each port. The basic 
economic pattern of contractual relations is usually set by the negotia- 
tions in New York between the New York Shipping Association and 
the International Longshoremen’s Association (Independent). 

By that we mean whatever in raises and conditions we accomplish 
in New York with our bargaining, it is passed on to the other ports 
throughout the States. 

For many years past it has been the practice for all locals in the 
North Atlantic and many gulf locals to send representatives to a wage 
conference in New York where demands are drawn up for presenta- 
tion to the employers. The actual wage settlement reached in New 
York applies only to New York but in recent years it has been adopted 
in practically all ports coming under our jurisdiction. 

However, differentials in wages and working conditions exist be- 
tween the various ports. Our international union has contracts cover- 
ing our members employed in the loading and unloading of ships in 
all these ports. The jurisdiction and job rights of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Independent ) “include all work beyond 
the pier head and is covered by contracts with our organization. 

In most contracts there are provisions for a grievance machinery of 
Jabor and management members. The most advanced type of griev- 
ance machinery “for the peaceful settlement of disputes exists in New 
York Harbor. Under the terms of our agreement there is a joint man- 
agement-labor committee known as the labor relations committee. 
which attempts to settle all grievances and complaints that cannot be 
settled on the pier or job level. 

Since the inception of this committee, over 100 complaints have been 
settled between the ILA and the New York Shipping Association. 
So far, only one matter has been arbitrated. The scope of the disputes 
handled by the labor relations committee has varied from matters 
involving 1 man to matters involving 1 00 men. 

It is our opinion that if this labor relations committee setup is al- 
lowed to continue, there is a good possibility for continued peace and 
harmony in the port of New York. Our sessions are not always calm 
and peaceful: there is considerable argumentation, but nevertheless 
we are making progress in settling disputes. This opinion is not 
merely my own but is echoed by all responsible persons on the New 
York waterfront. This system of a labor relations committee is the 
first instance of such form of management-labor cooperation on the 
east and gulf coasts. However, in spite of this progress, many ob- 
stacles have been thrown in the way of successful management- -labor 
relations in settlement of grievances and complaints. 

Our local unions in New York Harbor and the New York Shipping 
Association negotiated an agreement in December 1954. This agree- 
ment was ratified by the membership after an earlier agreement had 
heen voted down. Irrespective of any of the reasons motivating the 
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setting up of the Waterfront Commission of New York Harbor, it 
was never intended that this commission should interfere in collective 
bargaining. In fact, it is expressly prohibited from so doing by 
statute. Yet here are the facts: 

The Waterfront Commission injected itself into various disputes 
pending before the labor relations committee. In the period from 
March to April 1955 the Waterfront Commission and its agents 
interfered in 22 matters before the labor relations committee. These 
disputes mvolved such subjects as the number of men to handle baled 
rubber at the Isthmian Line in Staten Island: the seniority of ganys 
at the Isthmian terminal in Brooklyn; the duties of one checker at 
pier 14, North River: the selection of a hiring agent at pier 97; 
the number of men needed for dock and terminal labor at the Grace 
Line terminal in New York: the seniority of gangs at the Port 
Newark terminal of the Waterman Steamship Co.; and payment of 
inimum guaranty in incidents involving bad weather. 

| could contimue this list, but there is no point in dragging this 
‘nauseam. In every case this interference has taken the form 
of support of the employers’ contentions. The interference reflects 
itself on subpenaeing our people down to the commission, grilling 
local union officers and shop stewards, interference at the pier level 
with our membership, unsolicited advice to our union representa- 
tives, and so forth. 

| feel that both the union and management side of any distute 
under the good grievance procedure setup of our contract can handle 
any matter which comes up. We resent and object to this unwar 
ranted interference by the Waterfront Commission in the day-to-day 
life of our union and its membership. 

The Waterfront Commission has also interfered with the basic 
provisions of onr contract. The commission has nullified a section 
of the contract relating to the ordering of extra gangs by the steve 
dores. The commission first notified all stevedores on April 1, 1955, 
[ think it was, that they were to ignore the customs and practices 
clause of our contract. 

Then the commission instituted a set of arbitrary rules which at 
one pot even barred union representatives from the hiring; allowed 
the employers to fire a gang at will. Some of these objectionable 
clauses were removed after considerable pressure by our union and 
the men on the piers. But the basic interference with the right of 
management and labor to work out a suitable collective bargaining 
procedure on hiring has not been set aside. Our convention has 
recently voted full support to our New York local to take any action 
they see fit to reopen their contract to restore these legally negotiated 
contract provisions. 

The Waterfront Commission is further engaged in an effort to drive 
142 members of our union off the piers for their activities in the 
1954 longshoremen’s strike; this in face of a recent decision of the 
United States circuit court of appeals upsetting the lower court’s 
contempt citations for illegal picketing. 

_In addition, in some of the gulf ports we are faced with State 
right-to-work laws which have the effect of drawing hundreds of 
people down to the waterfront to compete with our members in their 
daily employment. 
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Under these circumstances we are certainly not in favor of addi- 
tional legislation to govern maritime labor. While the proposed leg- 
islation omits maritime labor from title I of the Labor- Management 
Relations Act, thus offering some protection from the injunction 
clauses, nevertheless, the remainder of the act is still in effect. 

This means, for example, that the entire unfair labor practice sec- 
tion of Taft-Hartley is still in effect. We have just gone through 
2 years of unfair-labor-practice charges before the National Labor 
Relations Board which cost our organization thousands of dollars and 
much time, and the charges were finally dismissed. But we certainly 
would not want a situation where we have this new proposed legis- 
lation, the Taft-Hartley Act, the Waterfront Commission of New 
York Harbor, the State r ight-to-work laws, and only God knows what 
else. Weare in favor of sound legislation that would eliminate long- 
shore labor from Taft-Hartley, waterfront commissions, and so forth, 
and provide fair legislation covering longshore labor. 

We believe that stability in labor relations is essential to the progress 
and prosperity of the shippi ing industry. We do not presume to 
speak for other organizations, but the International Longshoremen’s 
Sn (Independent) is in favor of national collective bar- 

gaining with common expiration dates for all contracts covering 
SC aaneiace e labor in the United States. 

This would be an essential step in the direction of stability, and we 
believe would be beneficial to both labor and industry. This industry 
isa national industry. Essentially, the major segments of the indus- 
try are the same in all ports on the east, gulf, and Pacific coasts. 
National collective bargaining would be fair to both labor and industry. 
Our proposal in this matter is limited, of course, to longshore labor. 
This is the position of the recent convention of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (Independent). 

The opening of the St. Lawrence seaway will provide a tremendous 
boost for awe on the Great Lakes. Wage rates and contract 
conditions on the Great Lakes now are extremely chaotic. It is not 
in the interest of either the Government, the shipping industry, or 
organized labor that this great new development should provide a 
haven for cheap labor and low wage rates. Your committee, as part 
of its efforts to restore stability to this industry, should thoroughly 
study the existing conditions on the Great Lakes and the possibilities 
for further development that will exist as a result of the construction 
of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

They are now paying $1.98 an hour for straight time and $2.08 for 
premium time, and you can see there is quite a differential in there 
because we get $2.42 and $3.63: and the opening of this St. Lawrence 
seaway would encourage mainly foreign shipping to go in there and 
take most of the International Harvester and machine products and 
boxed automobiles out of those lake ports and deprive Baltimore. 
Philadelphia, and most of the east coast ports of that commerce now. 

That is the main reason why we are definitely interested in national 
bargaining: To protect our contracts that we have now on the east and 
culf coasts. 

Protection of intercoastal shipping: We estimate that our organi- 
zation has lost at least 5,000 jobs on the east coast because of the de- 
cline in intercoastal shipping. Your committee should investigate 
the discrimination that exists against American-flag shippers engaged 
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in the intercoastal trade by the Panama Canal Company. We believe 
that there should be some special setup on tolls for the ‘ships engaged 
‘n intercoastal trade. This trade is essential to our commerce and 
well-being. Yet, other forms of transportation are heavily subsidized 
to the detriment of intercoastal shipping. We do not think that the 
canal tolls should support railroads, hotels, and other noncanal ven- 
tures of the Panama Canal Company. 

[ read some of the statements I believe that have been made by the 
intercoastal people that they are looking for some relief, and we be- 
lieve that if this type of business, coastwise and intercoastal, was 
civen some type of help, they would come back in this business again 
because in 1941 when the Government went into war, in December of 

I think we had about 150 or 160 ships in this trade that came 
in mighty handy when the Government needed them overnight, and 
| think if some encouragement was given to these people again, they 
would go back and increase their service in this type of business. 

Modernization of pier facilities: Most pier facilities in east and 
gulf ports are outmoded, ancient, and dilapidated—they are a dis- 
crace to the American shipping industry. Most local, State, and 
county Sn do not have the funds for proper modernization 

f pier facilities. Your committee should investigate the feasibility 
aa desirability of modernizing pier facilities, terminals, and wharves, 

vith subsidies by the Federal Government. 

We believe that such a step is essential to kee p waterborne com- 
meree, especially intercoastal commerce, competitive and to reduce 

osts for the benefit of the general public. Such a modernization pro- 
gram will provide many additional jobs for workers in the maritime 
ndustry. 

The CHarrmMan. Are there any questions / 

Mr. Boykin. No. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Allen ? 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Gleason, in your dealings, I take it, there is one 
organization of employers that deals with shoreside labor and another 
that deals with seagoing labor. 

Mr. Guieason. No; I do not believe so. There might be two that 
deal with seagoing labor on account of the foreign setup, but many 
associations exist throughout the United States for shoreside labor 
that could be consolidated. We could sit down around the table and 
work out our problems together. 

Mr. Atten. Do the people with whom you deal, the employers’ 
organizations, also made contracts with se ago x labor ? 

Mr. Greason. No. The companies do, but ‘the vy have a separate 
cneaian set up. They have different representatives. They have 

representatives of companies just rep resenting shoreside labor and 
then when they go into contracts with Curran and Lundeberg, and 
t] rs ae llows, they have a different group of committees. 
Auten. The system under which you operate is different from 
the west coast where the Pacific Maritime Association deals with both 
ngshore labor and the seagoing labor ? 

Mr. Greason. Yes, sir: it is. 

Mr. Atiten. Do you have any opinion as to which is the better 
system ? 

Mr. Grrason. I never saw the operations of the Pacific coast. I 

ow that we had a few ports out there at Tacoma and Seattle, and we 
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dealt individually out there with the companies operating in those 
ports. I have never seen the operation of the Pacific Maritime Asso- 
ciation. I just do not know how they operate. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am a little curious as to just what the Bi-State Water- 
front Commission does in a procedural way with regard to the in- 
terference that you mentioned. Particularly, do they send people 
down, or hold hearings, or give orders, or just what do they actually 
do? 

Mr. Gieason. Here is what actually happens in New York. Every 
man. as you know, that works in a pier in New York now, as far as 
our checkers and the longshoremen are concerned, has to be a reg- 
istered man. The men who hire them must have a license. They 
must pass a screening test set up by the waterfront commission. 

When these men are hired in the morning or hired in the afternoon 
at 4 o'clock the day before their numbers are put on the sheet and 
turned into the waterfront commission. They report for work in the 
morning and some go down in the hold and some stay on the dock, 
and some stay on the deck. The water inspector comes down. The 
draft is hanging over the hatch of the ship. 

The inspector hollers down, “What is your number, you, you, and 
you! What is your name and what is your number?” That’s foolish, 
because that man could not go to work if not registered. The company 
would not take a chance. The hiring man would lose his license if 
he hired a man that was not registered. 

It is tying up the gang. It is endangering the lives of the men in 
the hold of the ship. 

No. 2, they come down and subpena you forthwith, take you right off 
the job. A man is working, handling the freight, checker, long- 
shoreman, business agent, and is subpenaed forthwith, immediately 
down to the waterfront commission for a hearing. 

If you refuse to answer right away, it is intimidation and contempt. 
With us they cannot do anything. Tn the union we will stand up and 
we will refuse to answer, but if the man refuses to answer, he is 
subpenaed immediately. They can refuse to give a man a pass or 
register him for any reason at all. They are the sole judge. He does 
not have to have a criminal record. He does not have to be a criminal. 
Tf in their estimation he is a menace to peace and safety on the water- 
front—he might be one of those local fellows who is a good unionman 
hollering for conditions—they deprive him of the right to work. 

We negotiated a contract with the New York Shipping Association. 
and we had a clause in there. We worked around the clock for about 
24 hours trying to prevent a strike in New York. There was a clause 
inserted in the contract saying that the operators should notify the 
union when extra gangs were needed. We thought it was all right. 
In our estimation, it was more of a subterfuge. I must be truthful 
about it. We thought the ordering would come through the union. 

IT went down to Mr. Lane, counsel for the waterfront commission. 
and he said we were operating under an illegal contract. We say nov 
that if we are operating under an illegal contract, we should go back 
and negotiate a legal contract, because we want something that is going 
to be binding on us and binding on the operators. 

We do not think that the waterfront commission should sit dow! 
with us and try to work out our problems as far as hiring is concerne(. 
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I think they were set up to do away with crime on the waterfront, to 
see that every man has a card, is a licensed man or a registered man. 

As far as collective bargaining and the working out of these agree- 
ments, I think we and the operators are the sole people who should 
work those problems out, not any third party. 

Mr. ALLEN. On page 3 of your statement you say: 

We are in favor of sound legislation that would eliminate longshore labor 
from Taft-Hartley, waterfront commissions, etec., and provide fair legislation 
covering longshore labor. 

Have you ever tried to draw up any legislation? 

Mr. Gixason. No; we have not. The ILA now is in the process of 
reorganization. have only been in this job 16 or 17 months. I came 
up from the local. Most of my experience has been limited to local 
affairs. This is pi first time that I have ever testified before a 
committee. 

We are now moving along those lines. We never in our organiza- 
tion had any educational program or any program set up to bring the 
man from the floor up and teach him the administrative setup in our 
( nea ition, but when we talk here now about this form of legislation 

are looking for, we want onelaw. If we could get one law to govern 
the entire longshore industry and know what we have to do under that, 
we would be ‘happy, because another law in the face of all the laws 
that are on the books now would not do us any good. We would like to 
run our own affairs, as I said. 

The waterfront commission, we believe, is a menace to the longshore- 
men. Itisanunfairtax. There is a 5-cent-an-hour tax on the steam- 
ship company, a little more than 5-cents-an-hour tax on the steamship 
company now, in New York. 

New York now is at a disadvantage as compared to the other ports 
along the coast because the contracting stevedore, especially tramp out- 
tits, would go in and bring it into P hil: adelphia or bring it into some 
port north of New Y ork, because they could work at a cheaper rate, 
5 cents an hour cheaper. 

They would not have to contribute this 2 percent or whatever it 
may be to the Waterfront Commission. The Waterfront Commis- 
sion sits in there. They take all this money. There is not any repre- 
sentation from labor. There is not any representation from the 
people who pay the 2 percent to the Waterfront Commission; and 
if that isn’t taxation without representation, I don’t know what is. 
There is no representative of either labor or management on the 
Waterfront Commission setup. 

Mr. Auten. The reason for my question was, as you probably 
noticed, the committee has proposed some legislation as much for 
something to shoot at as anything else, and be shot at. Nobody has 
said, so far as I know, that conditions are right, but neither has any- 
one come up with some proposal that seems to get agreement. 

What we are looking for is something that would come from labor 
and management wherein they would start out right and attempt to 
make it work. 

Mr. Greason. Our union in New York is very scared of all these 
- labor laws. We have seen the way we have been kicked around 

r the last 2 years and how this National Labor Relations Act has 
i n worked against us, people, under the guise of law, administering 
that National Labor Relations Act, and taking advantage of every- 
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thing and pinning us down; and we thank God for fellows like Learned 
Hand who saw what we went through in this contempt case, people 
like that, and that is what gives us the faith in our Government and 
in our courts, people like Learned Hand. 

We are skeptical of every new law until we see something that is 
going to help our people. I don’t know for what reason we need 4 
or 5 laws all doing the same type of a job. If the committee could 
get these laws and weld them all into 1 and set up 1 law that would 
take care of the entire industr y, that would be something. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Garmatz. 

Mr. Garmatrz. Mr. Gleason, when Mr. Bridges was here testifying, 
he spoke, I think, along the lines of having meetings or trying to 
get together with the east coast longshoremen’s group and trying to 
merge ‘the two together. 

Mr. Greason. That is news to me, sir. I think the only one who 
could answer that would be Captain Bradley, but that is news to me. 

Mr. Garmatz. I think he stated—I do not know just how far he 
went—but at least they were in hopes of trying to join into one national 
organization. 

Mr. Grrason. I do not know. 

Mr. Garmatz. That is, his group, Bridges’ group, and the so-called 
Bradley group, into 1 international group or 1 national group, what- 
ever you want to call it. 

Mr. Gieason. That is news tome. I do not know what his meetings 
were about. 

Mr. Garmarz. I do not recall whether he said he had meetings, but 
I think he sort of laid some plans and sort of spoke to you. 

Mr. Gurason. His union might have laid some plans. Our organi- 
zation has laid some plans, also, to bring back those fellows who left us 
in the Great Lakes area. We are working on those now. In fact, we 
have 3 or 4 of those por ts back in our fold now, in the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Garmatz. Where did they go when they left you ? 

Mr. Greason. They started another union. The A. F. of L. gave 
a charter out to another grouping, namely, the International Brother- 
hood of Longshoremen. We are an independent. We were in the 
organization “for 61 years, the ILA, when we had this split in our 
organization. It is a sec ession movement. 

Mr. Meany and the executive council of the American Federation of 
Labor issued a new charter to this group in the Great Lakes that 
seceded from us, and there are now in the United States three groups 
of longshoremen. In fact, in Puerto Rico there is a Latin setup, UTM. 
There is quite a fight down there now. Counting Puerto Rico, there 
are four longshoremen’s unions. 

Bridges might be making some plans, but whatever they are, they 
are news tome. I don’t know about them. 

Mr. Garmartz. As director of organization for the ILA, has Irving 
Velson had any connections with your organization in New York? 

Mr. Gieason. No; he has nothing to do with our organization. 

Mr. Garmarz. Not connected in any way ? 

Mr. Girason. No way at all. 

Mr. Garmatz. Do you know him? 

Mr. Greason. I know him. 
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Mr. Garmarz. Has he been doing any organizing up there, do you 
know, for any particular group 4 

Mr. Gueason. They don’t let any organization organize them. | 
think we took care of that waterfront all during the war. We never 
had any stoppage there and never had any trouble there. We didn't 
have a strike from 1941 right through to August of 1945; all during 
the war. 

I think our production is the highest in the country, and there is 
nobody going to move in there and organize us. We are organized 
there, and we are there to stay. 

Mr. Garmatz. But you say you do not know this fellow 4 

Mr. Grrason. I do know him; yes. 

Mr. Garmatz. Is he in New York now, do you know ¢ 

Mr. Gurason. I don’t know. 

Mr. Garmatz. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Robeson / 

Mr. Ropeson. I notice you said you did not have stoppages during 
the war. You have had some since, have you not 

Mr. GuEason. Quite a few, sir. 

Mr. Ropeson. What causes the stoppages / 

Mr. Gieason. Well, we do not have much trouble with the steam- 
ship companies. After we negotiate our contracts, as you know, we 
negotiate mostly with the companies, but after we are finished with 
the companies, the contracting stevedores come in and they try to cut 
the corners on our people. Iam not talking about all contractors. I] 
am talking about the chiselers. ‘They come in and they try to cut 
the rates and underbid the fellows who have been in this business, 
have the equipment, over a period of years. 

The first thing you know, they are trying to cut short the gangs, 
overload the drafts, and the men walk out. That was prior to this 
last contract. We did not have the grievance machinery set up in 
our old contracts that we h: ave in this new one; and I think that even 
the waterfront commission’s report states that there has been peace 
and harmony on the waterfront since this new contract has been 
signed. But we are well on the way to establish real peace. We have 
many wildeat strikes. 

Mr. Rosrson. How long has it been since you had any work stop- 
pages ¢ 

Mr. Gieason. We were in convention last week, and we had one. 
The company broke the contract. While all the delegates and most 
of the presidents of the local unions were in convention, the company 
fired five carpenters who do some work aboard ship, not notifying the 
union, and working men around the clock. Some men were making 
$220 a week going around the clock, and they fired these 5 men for 
some unknown reason, when the contract states if there is any griev- 
ance against the men, the status quo should be maintained and taken 
to the labor relations committee. 

So when the five carpenters put their pickets in front of Grace Line 
pier, the longshoremen refused to cross the picket line; but we went 
down and we straightened it out. It is pretty well straightened, and 
it is in the grievance machinery. 
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Mr. Ropeson. Did those five carpenters just decide to be pickets 
on their own hook ? 

Mr. Gieason. No. They were working for this company for years. 
The company found fault with their work or something, said they 
were not capable people. 

Mr. Rorrson. They would not picket unless the union authorized 
them to picket, would they ? 

Mr. Girason. We did not authorize them. They did picket. That 
is one of the things we must overcome in our union. These men 
have been taking the law into their own hands. As you know, in the 
port of New York there are many locals and a local was set up to 
cover the individual areas, and each delegate or business agent or 
group of men working in an area was like a little kingdom. But 
since Bradley has come in here, now we have started to amalgamate 
the locals and we are well on the way of probably making 2 or 3 locals 
for the whole port of New York. We will have more control over 
the situation with that kind of a setup. 

Mr. Rorrson. Do you mean to imply that you anticipate it can be 
handled so there will not be work stoppages? 

Mr. Gieason. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rorrson. What we are interested in is the ships’ sailing and 
being on the sea and the cargo mov ing, but we kind of wonder why 
it does not do that. It looks like it is just as much to the interest 
of you —— and everybody else concerned to work as to not work. 

Mr. Guirason. I can assure you, sir, that we want the ships to sail, 
and we want them to bring some freight and business to the port of 
New York and the other ports. We are here talking for all the ports 
in the United States on the east and gulf coasts. 

Mr. Ropseson. Is not the reason that the ships visit other ports due 
to work stoppages rather than for any 5-cent cost or some such thing? 

Mr. Grrason. I do not think so.” I think these contractors who 
are doing the business work in many ports. McGrath and ITO and 
many of those contractors have business in Philadelphia, Boston, 
New York, Baltimore, and Hampton Roads, all the way along the 
coast. And sometimes when they have these clients, fellows who 
charter the ships, they can themselves give the order for a ship to go 
into Baltimore and Philadelphia, if the wages are cheaper down there, 
and then they will do so, because their rate probably would be the 

same whether the ship came into Philadelphia, Boston, New York, or 
Hampton Roads. 

But you are talking about the 5 cents. You just mentioned it again 
tome. Don’t forget that 5 cents is a lot of money, too, in subsidies. 
The Government has been giving that money out, too. 

Mr. Rorrson. When the ship is tied up, we are paying a lot more 
than 5 cents of the Government’s money, thousands of dollars. 

Mr. Gieason,. It all depends on whether it is an American ship or 
not. 

Mr. Rorrson. Do IT understand then that we can anticipate that 
you can control work stoppages? 

Mr. Girason. We expect to. 

Mr. Rorneson. You say they have been. When are they going to 
quit ? 

Mr. Gieason. Captain Bradley is determined on this. Yesterday 
2 man came in with a petition from port Newark. They wanted the 
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international to authorize a strike out there this morning, and we told 
those men if they walked out, we were going to revoke their charters, 
and that is his intention, that if any of these wildcat strikes in the 
future take place, that he is definitely going to revoke the charter of 
the local unions, and that is the way we are going to control it. 

Mr. Roseson. From now on we can figure if there is a work stoppage, 
the union authorized it? 

Mr. Gieason. I think you can draw that conclusion. 

Mr. Roseson. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. What port was this strike at ? 

Mr. Gieason. New York, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You said Captain Bradley notified the local. 

Mr. Gieason. Port Newark, New York City. 

The Cuairrman. Mr. Boykin wanted to know what the threatened 
strike was about. 

Mr. Gixeason. I will explain it to you. 

The Waterman Line had been working out of pier 6, Bush Dock, 
in Brooklyn, during our strike and our fight with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. During the height of it, they moved over to port 
Newark, the Waterman Steamship ‘Line, and left every man who was 
working for the company for a period of 18, 20, or 25 years behind and 
brought in strikebreakers from other ports and a them to work. 

Mr. Boykin. This was when. 

Mr. Gurason. This was in March of 1954. So we have been going 
through meetings. We have been meeting day after day and going 
before the National Labor Relations Board and trying to settle the 
case. We are now before the waterfront commission trying to settle 
it down there, and the company has taken the stand that these men, 
when they went out on this strike, quit their jobs and they lost their 
seniority rights in that particular pier and the men who were hired 
during the strike, since it was an illegal strike under the Taft-Hartley 
Act, would be given consideration as new employees and put to work 
with rights over the old ones. 

The American Federation of Labor, the National Labor Relations 
Board, and ourselves, before the second election issued a directive to 
all the men to go back to work and take their original positions. This 
was backed by the American Federation of Labor. It was backed by 
the National Labor Relations Board and backed by ourselves. 

We have carried that out regardless of whether the men were on 
our side or not, and we told the companies they must take these men 
back. They were original employees, with the exception of this one 
pee Je There are many men there now floating around and they 

nnot get any work at all, maybe 1 day a week, and we are trying 
to help them, and we told the men fa at they would have to wait unti 
we go through this machinery and go through New York ship ping. 
They wanted to take the bull ‘by the horns and hit the street, and we 
prevented them yesterday. 

Mr. Boykin. You mean they wanted to strike for the same cause 
vesterday ? 

Mr. Gueason. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boykin. And Waterman does not have any work there in 
New York? , 

Mr. Grxason. Just over in Port Newark. 
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Mr. Boyxrn. You knew that Waterman sold out to some new 
people ? 
Mr. Gueason. Yes. 
Mr. Boykin. Have they changed since McLean sold it! 
Mr. Gueason. No. That is the reason why we are meeting with 
these new people now and we are trying to tell the men that we may get 
a better deal out of the new people. 
Mr. Boyxry. Waterman has been in business for a long time, as 
you know. Are these men paid by the Waterman Steamship Co. or 
Ryan Stevedoring? 
Mr. Gieason. These men are paid by Waterman, not Ryan Steve- 
doring. 
Mr. Boykin. They do not have an outfit in New York? 
Mr. Gumason, Yes, they do. Ryan Stevedoring does the longshore 
work, the manual labor, and Waterman pays the checkers or clerks. 
There is no trouble with the longshoremen because in New York the 
men from Brooklyn would not go over to Port Newark and work 
because it would cost the company 2 hours traveling time according 
to the contract, so we have a local setup for longshore work in Port 
Newark, but it is different with the clerks and checkers. They area 
different class of people. They have to know a little bit more about the 
detail work and when a line moves from one part of the port in New 
York to another port, the checkers and clerks who know this type of 
business move with the line. 
However, a deal was made with the old operators and those opposing 
us wanted to give these new people who came in during the strike 
permanent status and we are fighting that. 
Mr. Boyxrn. ged are you vetting along with the new company? 
Mr. Guieason. I don’t know yet. They seem to be nice people, but 
they haven’t done anything. 
Mr. Boykin. Waterman lost on one of these companies this year 
on account of strikes—I believe they said their statement shows—S2 
million. 
I enjoyed your talk there with Congressman Robeson from down 
in Virginia. If we can do this, we can do something, but I believe un- 
less something is done all the way down the line—I am talking about 
the east coast, west coast, gulf ports, and everything else—so we can 
compete a little bit with the foreign shippers, we are just going to be 
wiped off the seas. 
Mr. Guirason. I agree with you, but the Waterman Line is a coast- 
wise and intercoastal service. 
Mr. Boyxrn. No, Waterman goes all over the world. On that coast- 
wise service they lost $2 million in 3 months. 
Mr. Gurason. Yes. Pan-Atlantic is their coastwise service and the 
Arrow is their intercoastal service. That is one of the things we are 
trving to do now. 
I was brought up in the coastwise business. My father, my grand- 
father, myself, and my sons have worked in one section of New York 
since 1893. We live in the same block I was born in. I was brought 
up in the coastwise business. I know the time when we used to handle 
maybe 200,000 to 250,000 tons of freight a week between the ports on 
the North Atlantic and the South Atlantic and the gulf. 
All that business now is going to the over-the-road trucking com- 
panies, the airlines, or the railroads. 
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The airlines are subsidized by the Government. 

The railroads received free land grants some years ago. They had 
a form of subsidy. 

The over-the-road trucking companies have all these new roads that 
the Government is going to build now. They have some form of 
subsidy. 

Nothing is done for this type of service. I think something should 
be done for this type of service because, God forbid, if this country 
ever gets into war again they will probably need those 150 or 160 ships 
that may be working in this business. 

If, in time of war, they needed these ships immediately, they could 
take them out of service because the over-the-road trucking companies 
and the railroads could take care of domestic commerce of this country. 

Mr. Boykin. What do you suggest this committee do about the 
railroads and the trucking companies and the shipping lines¢ We 
are trying to find out. 

Mr. Bonner has been working awfully hard. We have had meetings 
every day. We have had men from all over the Nation testify, just 
like vou are now, and we are trying to find out what the trouble is, 
because we are in bad trouble. 

What is your suggestion to put them in and keep them working? 
You know how many men are out of work, especially in the ship- 
building business. I have forgotten the exact number, but there 
is a tremendous amount and they are looking for other jobs, as you 
said. 

What is your suggestion that we try to do to remedy all of 1 
things / 

There is another thing I want to ask you also. 

How much do your men make an hour / 

Mr. GLeason. From Portland, Maine, to Hampton Roads, it is S242 
an hour. 

Mr. Boykin. That includes New York? 

Mi. GLteason. And New York. 

Mr. Boyxry. What about the extra time? 

Mr, Gieason. The extra time is $3.63 for overtime. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Overtime and extra time are the same thing ? 

Mr. Gieason. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Borynen. $3.63 an hour ? 

Mr. Gieason. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Borkry. How many hours do they usually work? 

Mr. Greason. We are a little bit different. The longshoremen are 
a little bit different from the seagoing personnel. If the articles 
call for 50 men on a ship, whether the ship goes out with 5,000 tons 
or 2,000 tons, or 100 tons, 50 men get paid and eat on that ship. 

If the ship comes into New York with 5,000 tons our longshoremen 
get a good payday, but many, many ships are coming in with 300 
fons, 200 tons, and 100 tons. We only get the actual time worked, 
and sometimes we may only get one gang. 

There is no guaranty to us other than 23 going to work on a ship, 
21 men and 2 tractor drivers. That is the way we are. 

I think our reports show that some of our men make good salaries 
some of them, but the percentage is very low. 
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Mr. Boykin. What is your suggestion to improve the service and 
improve the work? I am talking about the American merchant 
marine, which is nearly ata standstill, as you know. 

Mr. Gurason. As I explained to you in the beginning, I am on this 
job now only 16 months. If you wish me to file a brief, I would be 
glad to write it out for you. 

Mr. Boykin. We would love to have that. 

This committee is just trying to find out what needs to be done 
and trying to get these men working. When they work, they are 
all getting ood pay, and I am for it if they work for it, but with 
these work stoppages and stopping business, these foreigners are 
going to get every bit of business as the foreign shipyards are getting 
it now. 

Mr. Bonner and that group are going to look into that as soon as 
weadjourn. We donot have any ships to amount to anything. 

Mr. Gieason. I see where the governments of South America are 
building ships in Spain and Germany and bartering off the cost of 
them. The easiest way to handle all these things and do something 
would be to simplify all these laws, get them all together, and have one 
Jaw apply to the industry. 

Mr. Borkry. What law are you talking about ? 

Mr. Grrason. Any law, a law to cover longshore labor and this in- 
dustry throughout the United States. It seems to me that would be 
the easiest way to handle it. 

Mr. Garmarz. No law will bring about earning opportunity, will 
it? 

Mr. Greason. I don’t think so. 

We need more business in this country. JT mean there are so many 
lines now starting in business, foreign ‘lines, tramp services. These 
foreign vovernments are coming in. That is what I am afraid of on 
the St. Lawrence seaw: ay,as I explained before. 

Many of these foreign lines now will wait for that seasonal busi- 
ness up there, pull their steamers in there, and take all this business 
away from the American lines. 

International Harvester, I think, ships over the United States lines 
on an average of maybe 150,000 or 200,000 tons of this agricultural 
equipment a year. That will surely go out through the Great Lakes. 
It will never come into New York and it will be handled by these 
cheap services from the foreign governments; automobiles to South 
Ameica the same way. They will be boxed and crated up in Detroit 
and taken out of there. 

Mr. Garmartz. I am trying to break it down as to what we can do to 
get back the intercoastal trade again. 

In your paragraph on that, you only state two things. One is the 
toll, which I do not think is enough to bring back the whole coastal 

trade. 

Mr. Girason. Did you ever check into how much those tolls are? 
I only — what T hear, but I understand it amounts to $5,000 a 
ship. I do not know whether that is true. That surely would help. 

If a steamship company, every time it made a trip through the 
Panama Canal, could save that $5,000, that would surely be something 

Mr. Garmatrz. How about your coastwise service that does not 
necessarily go through the canal? 
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Mr. Grrason. No. Something would have to be given to those 
coastwise lines in the form of a subsidy to help those people, because 
you are going to have to have the ships in time of war. They are your 
ships. 
Mr. Garmatz. Do you think the shipping people and labor could 
get together and do something to try to revive that coastwise trade 
again ¢ 
Mr. Gieason. I believe something could be done. 
Congressman Boykin has brought up McLean. They are very ag- 
eressive people, from what I see of them. 
I was down in Puerto Rico studying their operations down there. 
And they have been in Wilmington, N. C., and I believe they are go- 
ing to build special type ships. 
Mr. Boykin. They are trying to build them in this country. 
Mr. Gieason. Oh, yes. think they are building them in Mobile. 
They are going to build these ships. They are working with these 
over-the-road trucking companies to take these over-the-road bodies 
into these new steamers, the new type steamers, and bring them from 
Wilmington and shorten the run. 
Mr. Garmatz. What will you fellows do as stevedores? Watch the 
trucks go by? 
Mr. GuEason. Oh, no. 
Mr. Garmatz. Where will you come in / 
Mr. Gxieason. The International Longshoremen are not interested 
too much in that because that belongs to the International Brother- 
hood of ‘Teamsters. 
Mr. Garmatz. What I am getting at is that they are already loaded 
on the truck and go right on the boat, so where will the stevedore 
come in % 
Mr. Girason. We have the sea train, as you know, operating out of 
New York, and we have this type of operation now between New York 
and Albany, and we manage to get probably a gang. We make pro- 
visions for a 17-man gang for this type of operation from New York 
to Albany, and I believe that the sea train operates out of Edgewater 
in New Jersey, out of West Palm Beach down in the Congressman’s 
part of the country. 
I believe it operates in New Orleans and they have that kind of 
setup going into Cuba now, into Habana. 
Mr. Garmatz. I want to ask you one more question. 
You are talking about subsidizing the shipping industry to try to 
revive the coastal trade. What will labor do to go along with the ship- 
ping trade of the shipping people, and the Government, and every- 
body ? ¢ 
Mr. Greason. Why don’t you try us out? 
Mr. Garmatz. I am just asking. I know in the building trades—I 
belong to the building trades myself— vears ago the contractor made 
certain concessions and the employees made certain concessions, try- 
ing to revive work. 
In other words, to cite just an example, instead pol 1 helper to 1 
rape hanic, they might have 2 helpers and 1 mechanic, or 3 helpers and 

| mechanic to get “back to work. It was a concession aa you were 
sort of put in a class B category, or whatever you choose to call it, 
and so many had to work in class B and so m: iny in class A. 
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Mr. Gurason. Here is what was happening when the Government 
took over these ships in December 1941: There was a differential of 15 
cents an hour paid longshore labor in 1941 when this service went out 
of operation, and the only reason why we have the deep-sea rate now 
with Pan-Atlantic is because there was not any type of labor when 
Pan-American came back in the service after the war was all over. 
They were working this company’s operation in conjunction with their 
trans-Atlantic service, so they would move the men 4 hours on the 
coastwise ship and bring them over for 4 hours to the deep-sea ships, 
so it was to sheir benefit to give them all the deep-sea rate. 

In fact, that is the only line operating in the coastwise service in New 
York. 

We established a differential for many years in the coastwise trade 
and there is a differential now in all the ports of the United States as 
far as bananas are concerned. 

Bananas are a special commodity and in New York there is a 10-cent 
differential now on bananas. 

Mr. Garmatz. Just one item ¢ 

Mr. Guieason. No; there are other items we make provision for, 
like steel—while it is not in actual money, it is in gangs, the number of 
men who work in gangs—and paper, 15 men in paper, 17 men in steel, 
instead of 20 men in steel and 20 men in paper. 

We have 15 men in paper and 17 men in steel. We are making con- 
cessions to bring the business back into New York as much as we 
possibly can, but, as an international, we cannot work one port against 
the other. We have to work out to the entire country. 

Mr. Garmarz. I am speaking of coastwise. That is what I had in 
mind. 

Do you think something could be worked out along that line? 

Mr. GreAson. I surely do. 

Mr. Garmarz. We ask the Government to help us, and we ask the 
Lord to help us, but a lot of times we do not do anything to help 
ourselves. 

Mr. Grirason. I think, speaking for the International Longshore- 
men, we would be glad to do something. In New York we had one 
section from around 13th Street to the Battery that was nothing else 
but coastwise service, and, as to the men working in those sections 
now, you have pier 45, pier 46, pier 52, pier 37, pier 15, and you have 
quite a few piers vacant in there that all belong to the coastwise serv- 
ice. And I would like to see something done along the line of cheap- 
ening the rent. 

Take a company operating a pier in New York City. The renting 
of a pier, for example, is $150,000 a year. If that company handles 
3,000 tons of freight a week, that would be around 150,000 tons a 
year. There is $1 a ton for rent already before they put a man on 
there to maintain the pier, before they put an electrie bulb in. 

It is $1 or $1.50 a ton for rent. Something has to be worked out 
along those lines. 

Mr. Boykin. Just one more question. 

I think you have done fine here. If you keep on improving, you are 
going to be a great one. 

We were told—and I do not recall who told us—that it costs more 











to load the ships in Boston and, I believe, New York than it did to 
take the freight all the way to the west coast. 
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Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Guxason. There was some talk about Luckenbach having trou- 
ble with their rates on their freight. The rate on their freight is so 
low because the railroads are set up to circumvent the regular rates. 
They make these commodity rates for certain commodities that move 
heavily, say, wine moving from the Pacific coast to the New York 
area or the east coast area. 

The railroads set up a commodity rate and cut the rate below what 
the steamship people are getting. It is so low now that the operators 
of the steamship lines cannot make any money out of it. 

Mr. Boykin. Then you may be charging a little too much or not 
doing enough work in the right way. It seems strange that it costs 
more to pick up the load and put it on the ship than it does to carry 
it across the ocean. 

Mr. Gieason. It does not make sense but the lines that I am talking 
about are not the ocean lines. It is the coastwise lines where the LCC 
sets up these rates and it works to a disadvantage as far as the inter- 
coastal lines and coastwise lines are concerned because the railroads 
go in and set up commodity rates and cut the corners on the regular 
tariff. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Mr. Gleason, our general counsel has been making 
some investigations and you certainly have been he ‘Ipful. However, 
something is going to have to be done about that one-sidedness or 
there will be no business. Something has to be done or has to be 
adjusted, 

Those are all - my questions, Mr. pene 

Mr. Greason. I don’t know what it is, Mr. Boykin, but I will tell 
you this: As far as the longshore oes try itself is concerned, there 
has been more mechanization and more modernization as far as han- 
dling of freight is concerned in the last 5 years than happened in the 
last 35 years. 

Mr. Boyxin. That is wonderful. 

Mr. Guieason. That has happened. We know what a gang can do. 
We know how much freight a gang can handle an hour on certain 
commodities. Surely the people who transport this freight should 
know the same thing. If there is something wrong, or their equip- 
ment is bad, or they are not able to handle the freight to their own 
advantage, inte it is not the blame of the longshoremen, because I 
will tell you, during the past week in New York, these longshoremen 
produced just as much in every gang hour as they did during Decen 
ber and November when it was nice and cool. 

I mean to tell you you could fry eg 
in the last couple of weeks. 

Mr. Borxin. Thank you. 

The CHamman. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. One phase of our problem is, of course, diversion of bus- 
hess to foreign ships. ‘There is nothing in the operations of your 
organization, as IT understand it, that bears on that particular phase. 
You charge the same to the foreign ships as you do the American 
flag ships? 

Mr. (GLEASON, Yes. sir. 

Mr. Ray. You referred to one case of arbitration in your statement. 
Do you have arbitration machinery in your present contract 4 

Mr. Gieason. Yes, sir. 


es on the deck of those ships 
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We have Mr. Jacob Grumet, who had been fire commissioner down 
there, been a district attorney, and been Mr. Dewey’s personal counsel 
for many years—I think you know him—and he is now the arbitrator 
in the port of New York. 

We have a priest who is an arbitrator in Boston, and a priest who 
is an arbitrator in Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia was next to New York as far as trouble is concerned, 
so we are moving along those lines, getting permanent arbitrators set 
up in every port to stop all these wildeat strikes. 

Mr. Ray. Do you have or are you going to have arbitration in all 
your ports? 

Mr. Girason. Yes, sir. That is our intention. 

Mr. Ray. That is compulsory ? 

Mr. Gieason. Compulsory arbitration. That is the contract now, 
sir. 

Mr. Ray. You spoke about the difficulties with facilities and I judge 
from your statement that those difficulties characterize all of the ports. 

Mr. Gieason. Well, there is not too much in Baltimore. Baltimore, 
I think, is the port that is really striving to get the business. 

As you know, the railroads have most of the piers in there and they 
allow a differential in the rent of the piers when the freight moves 
over their lines and when they carry the freight in from the interior 
to the port of Baltimore. 

You are familiar with one place where we need help. That is Staten 
Island. I mean down there you have maybe 15 or 18 percent that is 
all vacant now. For what reason? Because the shippers won’t go 
down there on account of your ferry service. It costs too much to 
receive and deliver freight. 

The teamsters won’t go down there because they cannot make two 
loadsa day. They have to make two loads a day to get a profit out of 
their operation. If they go on a line at 7 o’clock in the morning they 
don’t get down to Staten Island until about 9 or 10 o'clock. They : are 
last inline. By the time they are back in New York it is overtime. 

You are familiar with that. 

The Army got out of there and left those piers vacant. 

Mr. Ray. It is a serious problem. 

Mr. Guirason. It certainly is. 

Mr. Ray. I had not intended to ask this question, but I will in view 
of what you just said. 

One pier tenant told me that he could not get usage of his pier be- 

cause of the contracts with some stevedor outfits that gave them the 
right to direct the pier to which more cargo than was handled at the 
regular pier should go. 

Mr. Gurason. That could be. T do not know what you are talking 
about. That is the same as I said in my earlier statement, that baa ie 
contractors move the freight around at will and the ships around a 
will, too, wherever they are going to get the most money. 

There cannot be anything wrong w ith the production, as you know, 
in Staten Island. Staten Island had the highest production rate in 
the whole International Longshoremen’s outfit. 

Mr. Ray. I know that. 

Mr. Grieason. They have the best men down there. There is no 
question about them. They produce better than anybody else in this 
country in Staten Island. 
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Mr. Ray. Is there anything in the contracts your organization has 
that affects the question of w hat freight should come there or to some 
other port ¢ 

Mr. Gieason. No, sir: we have not control at all. 

Mr. Ray. Is it your idea that Federal aid should go to pier owners 
for modernization of piers / 

Mr. Gigason. You know, in New York there are not many privately- 
owned piers. Most of the piers now have been taken over by the Port 
\uthority, so that eliminates the New York dock entirely. 

Bush Dock is the next one and then you have the terminal in State: 
Island. ‘That is the only privately owned pier with the exception of 
| or 2 piers around the city which do not mean too much. The city 
owns most of the piers. 

Personally, I think the rents in New York City are too high, abso- 
lutely too high. The insurance rate in New York City is too high, 
but C ommissioner O’Connor is trying to do a good job. He will work 
itout. There is no question. He is the best man we have had in there 
in my time. I have been there for 39 years. He is the best man 
around there and is trying to do something for the port of New York. 
He knows that the rents are too high. 

I do not think that the American companies can stand $150,000 or 
$225,000 rent. The Grace Line, I understand, is paying $275,000 rent 
for pier 57. That is too much money. 

The foreign governments are subsidizing these companies like the 
French Line, Italian Line, and Norwegian Line. They get that money 
over in E urope and send it over here. ‘They are subsidizing those com- 
panies. They pay them for the rent of those piers. 

Something should be done for our people. 

Mr. Ray. Pier facilities in our ports are so largely city owned that 
I do not yet see 

Mr. Gieason. Maybe you could do somethting to encourage the op- 
erators to buy the piers, take the piers off the city and own the piers 
themselves. 

New York is a little bit different from any other port. New York 
is primarily a trucking port. The soliciting agents for the various 
ate amship companies coming into New York solicit their freight from 
the Middle West and the South through the trucking companies. The 
trucking companies bring the freight into New York because all the 
railroad freight that comes into New York Harbor is lightered wit! 
the exception of Jersey City and a little bit of Hoboken, so there is 
little extra charge. 

Over the last 6 or 7 years, more and more freight has been moving 
on the over-the-road trucking companies so New York now is getting 
most of its old business back again through these trucking companies, 
and the Empire Trucking Co. in New York City is soliciting its freight 
through New York, and that helps. 

Mr. Ray. Should the Port Aether ity be able to persuade the city to 
sell its piers, that would take care of the financial problem there ; would 
it not? 

Mr. Grrason. I don’t know. I don’t like too much about the Port 
Authority. I think it is a Socialist form of government setup. Their 
charter calls for building bridges and tunnels. They are into every 
business now. 
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They have the restaurant business in all of their terminals now. 
They hire out equipment to stevedores working their section in Port 
Newark. They must hire the equipment from the Port Authority, 
which makes some money on the equipment, and it is a higher rate 
than they could hire elsewhere. 

They are in the dressing business. They are in the meat. business. 
They get a rakeoff of every single thing that operates out of their 
terminals. 

I am not in favor of the port authority at all. 

Mr. Ray. What is the ownership situation of the piers at the other 
ports of the companies? 

Mr. Gurason. In Philadelphia it is very bad. I think the piers 
in Philadelphia are very, very bad. The city owns most of the plera 
there and the railroad. What piers are not owned by the city in 
Philadelphia are owned by the railroads. 

Most of the piers in Baltimore are railroad owned, with a few 
privately owned. 

Boston I don’t know too much about. T don’t think they have too 
many piers up in Boston. They have State piers up there and the 
Army is up there with quite an operation. That is most of our 
business up there. 

I was down in New Orleans the other day and down in Houston 
and they are making great strides. They are starting to “build and 
set up new piers and new warehouses. They are building these new 
ones where the ships come in broadside. The ships come in broad- 
side and go up 10 or 12 stories, and they make warehouses right on 
the dock. That is what is going to happen in these other ports in 
New York. That will stop the transfer charges where the trueckma 
comes down and picks the freight off the dock, where the trucks have 
to be loaded and then taken to the warehouse and unloaded. 

If they set up some kind of system where they have these ware 
houses built right over the docks. then there will be one charge, with 
elevators in the warehouse. That is a service that should be looked 
into and given some consideration. 

In New York and Philadelphia and Boston and most of these 
places the freight is handled 10 and 12 times before it reaches the 
consignee. 

Mr. Ray. And all of those problems, I take it, affect the foreign- 
flag ship in the same way they affect the American-flag ship ? 

Mr. Girason. Yes, they do. I don’t know whether I am speaking 
out of turn but, in order to B business, there is such a thing as 
rebates given for freight moving over certain lines and the American 
lines surely have to do something to get the business away from 
foreign lines because they cannot compete with them. 

They have some of these tramp outfits coming in, especially out of 
South America and some of these old Norwegian ships. They are real 
tramp ships. They have a crew of maybe 20 or 25 men who eat soup 
14timesaday. How are we going to compete w ith that type of thing? 
How are we going to compete with those people? We cannot com- 
pete with them. 

Mr. Ray. From your point of view and from your experience, what 
suggestions have you as to how more business might be directed 
toward the American-flag ship ‘ 
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Mr. Gieason. I think all that freight we are giving away to these 
80 countries and all that money we are giving away should ride 

| American bottoms. I think it should all ride in American bottoms. 

That is the easiest way to handle the American merchant marine, 
instead of sending that freight on these foreign-flag ships. 

Mr. Ray. Anything else? 

Mr. Guieason. As I told Congressman Boykin or the chairman, I 
will be glad to go back to New York and write a brief and file it with 
the committee. I think I could do better writing out a brief than I 
could explaining it here. 

Mr. Ray. The ultimate problem is the quantity of business for 
American-flag ships. Are there any suggestions you could offer on 
that? If there are, we would be most glad to have them. 

Mr. Gieason. Some of these countries, Ecuador and Colombia 
especially, insist upon goods, but in this country—Colombia and 
Ecuador are the two countries in particular I know about—being 
shipped in the native bottoms. The Grace Line is one of our biggest 
employers and one of our best lines in this country, and they are 
working at a disadvantage against Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador. 

The merchandisers down there, or brokers, insist upon freight being 
shipped in foreign bottoms. They are all subsidized by their own 
governments. 

Mr. Ray. Just one more question. 

You indicated that the waterfront commission has had such a part 
in affecting the costs of operation in the New York area and has had 
an effect on your operations. 

Do you suggest that we call that commission, or one of its repre- 
sentatives, down here and go into the facts ? 

Mr. Gieason. I think you should. I do not think my statements 
here should be taken as facts. They should not be taken as facts 
unless they can be proven. Otherwise, I think that the waterfront 
commission should come in here and testify themselves for you to 
find their side of it. 

There is one thing that you just reminded me of about the cost, 
where the waterfront commission adds to the cost in the port of 
New York, 

We have an agreement in our contract with the steamship companies 
where the gangs cannot go to work unless they are intact, 21 men and 
2 tractor drivers. The orders are given at 4 o'clock in the afternoon 
and this gang is liable to report short if a man gets sick or something 
during the night. 

The gang reports short the next morning. That gang stands by 
until the repl cement comes through sometimes out of these hiring 
centers and there is no difference. Believe me the only difference is 
that the shape is taken indoors, many blocks away. It is the same 
sh: ape. 

You should go up there and see how these hiring centers operate 
By the time the man is picked in that hiring center and gets over to 
the pier, it is half- -past 8 or a quarter to 9. That gang did not aeccom- 
plish anything. They probably lost 15 or 18 tons. That gang is just 
standing -by. 

The best way to see that is go up there unannounced. Don’t let 
anvbody know you are coming and then you can see the conditions. 
| think you know. 
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Of course, one of the best hiring centers is at Saten Island. It is 
a little better because you have the one center on the entire island and 
it is a big place. But go in on some of those places on a slack day 
and see what happens. 

Mr. Ray. I would be glad to do that. Thank you. 

Mr. Garmatz. May I ask a question ? 

The Carman. Mr. Garmatz. 

Mr. Garmatz. How is the pier situation in Baltimore? You said 
mostly on the east coast the pier Situations are pretty bad. How do 
you find the city of Baltimore ¢ 

Mr. Grirason. Baltimore is not too bad. In Baltimore the piers 
are owned by the railroads. Most of the piers in Baltimore are 
owned by the railroads and they are well kept down there in Balti- 
more. In some of the southern cities now, they are starting to build 
these port authorities, like Savannah. 

These port authorities are going to do something there but Philadel- 
phia is in bad shape. 

We need a lot of modernization in New York, but Baltimore is 
something different. It is a different port altogether. It has these 
railroad companies who are soliciting the business for the steamship 
companies who operate out of Baltimore over their own lines and it 
is actually some form of subsistence to the companies who use their 
viers because there is a rent differential there, say, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad or the Baltimore and Ohio, with a nominal fee of $100 a day 
or $50 a day where the normal rate would be $300 or $400 a day. 

The Carman. Mr. Pelly? 

Mr. Petty. No questions. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Tumulty ? 

Mr. Tumutry. I just came in. I must apologize, Mr. Chairman, 
but we had a meeting of the Civil Service Committee. 

I heard you discussing the Waterfront Commission, which is be- 
coming like a hair shirt up in New Jersey. 

You were explaining to Mr. Ray the work on Staten Island. They 
have an office in Newark, do they not? 

Mr. Gurason,. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. Do not most of the gangs have to go out there and 
shape up first before they come back in? 

Mr. Gueason. Yes. That is the trouble. In Newark, we are 
having a lot of trouble. 

Before the strike in Newark, we had around 30 gangs of long- 
shoremen who lived in Newark and worked in Newark from time 
immemorial. During the strike, the Waterfront Commission gave 
out the passes to another additional 9 gangs or 10 gangs. These 
gangs are definitely antiunion and do not want any part of the 
union. They are using the Waterfront Commission to fight the 
union. , 

The Waterfront Commission is backing these men up and say that 
they should be given the same consideration as the other men. They 
say that these 10 gangs of scabs should get the same chance to earn 
the same amount of money as the regular union men. 

Mr. Tumvtry. In other words, the Waterfront Commission really 
oe the ute and death of your right to work on the waterfront, 

oes 1t not ! 
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Mr. GuEason. Oh, yes. When they came into being in December 
of 1953, we had about 25,000 men on the waterfront, but we have 
41.000 men on the waterfront now, or 42.000. It is the law that—it 
is not the fellows who are administering this law now—that says that 
any man who applies for a pass to go to work on the docks must be 
given it providing he meets the requirements. 

Mr. Tumutry. There was an oversupply and now it is worse / 

Mr. GLEAson. Oh, my God, Mr. Tumulty, you don’t know, believe 
me. Older men on that waterfront are now being deprived of a right 
to earn a living. 

Mr. Tumvury. I would take it then that the average yearly wage 
that they get now has been reduced since the Waterfront Commission 
came into being ¢ 

Mr. Gieason. The records will speak for themselves. The records 
in New York shipping will speak for themselves. 

Mr. Tumvutry. As I gathered, you want the committee to some day 
go up and look in and see how it actually works / 

Mr. Gieason. I think you should do that and I think you should do 
it unannounced because we had Mr. Harriman’s general counsel there 
one day and Mr. Grumet, who is an arbitrator, down there and it was 
nothing because it was a dressed-up affair. You should go up there 
unannounced and see it. 

Mr. Tumutry. Is there any other situation in the United States 
where a man’s right to work depends on the State / 

Mr. Gueason. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Tumutry. Is not that about the only place in the Nation, 
through this bistate compact, that a public body can take a man’s right 
to work away from him / 

Mr. Gieason. That is right. There is one men in particular J 
know of. I never knew he was guilty of a crime; 41 years ago he got 
into 2 candy store or something and he was charged with a crime, 
ti years ago. This man lived an honest life, worked every day in 
the week, and the Waterfront Commission, for some reason or other, 
said that they did not have to give him a pass and he was deprived 
if the right to work. 

Although the law says 5 years, they, in their own discretion, can 
take it out, as you know. He does not have to be guilty of a crime at 
all. 

Mr. Tumuury. Certain fellows, as they come in, have to report to 
somebody who represents the stevedoring company, do they not, with 
some card or something ? 

Mr. Grrason. No. They report to the Waterfront} Commission 
and if there is not any work for that day, they stamp the card. 

Mr. Tumvutry. Then when they leave the Commission, they go to 
work ¢ 

Mr. Gieason. Yes. They go to check in the same as they did under 
the old shapeup. 

Mr. Tumutry. If there was a mistake, a man who never had a 
record, a reputable man who was concede by everyone to be a good 
employee because he made a mistake in taking a card due to the 
rush, they are going to take away his right to w ork for a living ? 

Is not that one of the evils? 


l- 
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Mr. Gieason. Oh, there are many, many. If you ever fight with 
your wife and you are taken to court the next day and you do not 
report to the Waterfront Commission, you are suspended. 

Mr. Tumvtty. That is, if you can make it the next day. 

Mr. Girason. The next day you are suspended. They don’t let you 
work pending your trial. They suspend you immediately. Some- 
times the hearing of the trial takes 6 months. Where is a man going 
to get a job? 

All during our trouble we were vilified so much and kicked around 
in the newspapers that whenever anybody heard you were a longshore- 
man, they would not touch you with a fork. They did not want any 
part of you. You could not get near a job. 

Mr. Tewctry. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Garmatz. There was other testimony here, Mr. Gleason, about 
ships being tied up in the harbor due to a shortage of gangs and 
things of that sort on the west coast, a certain amount of ships held 
up for 1 day, 2 days, and 3 days, and things of that sort, due to a 
shortage of labor gangs and stevedores. 

Does anything like that happen on this coast ? 

Mr. Greason. No, sir. The waterfront commission sees that we 
have enough men. 

Mr. Garmatz. How about in the other ports ? 

Mr. Grieason. No. I think it has been the policy of the union at 
all times to keep enough men in the union to maintain the port at its 
maximum strength. Sometimes then we try to divide the work up 
among the gangs, rotate the gangs, equalization of employment. 

Mr. Garmatz. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Chase. 

Mr. Cuase. There is one question I would like to ask. 

Apparently, from your statement, this joint management-labor com- 
mittee was able to quite successfully settle the differences. 

Mr. Gieason. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuasr. And how many members were on that committee? 

Mr. Gieason. From our side, or both? 

Mr. Cuasr. Both. 

Mr. Gurason. I would say that we had about 120 men from all 
the ports from Portland, Maine, to Hampton Roads and the steam- 
ship operators had about 40. 

Mr. Cuase. In case you needed an arbitrator—and, according to 
your statement, you had only cases that required the services of an 
arbitrator—how was he appointed ? 

Mr. Gurason. He was mutually picked by both sides and given 
a 90-day trial by both sides. 

Mr. Cuase. With respect to this bistate commission, I notice you 
say that they have exceeded their statutory power in interfering with 
the work of your labor committee. 

Mr. Grrason. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuasre. Has anything been done about that ? 

Mr. Greason. I don’t know what you can do about this. They are 
the law. 

Mr. Crase. Is vour labor committee still functioning ? 

Mr. Guirason. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Cuase. And your recommendation is to eliminate illegal or 
unwarranted interference with your labor committee’s work by the 
hi-State commission / 

Mr. Greason. Under the present setup, yes, sir; but I would rather 
see one law covering every branch in the longshore labor setup, and 
the elimination of the Taft-H: artley law in its entirety, and the elimi- 
nation of the waterfront commission, and give us one law to govern 
the longshore workers of the country. 

With that kind of a setup, we would all be happy, I think. 

Mr. Cuase. And you favor a common termination date? 

Mr. Guieason. I think so, for the reasons I explained: that there 
are many ports in the United States where their rate is much lower, 
much lower than those paid in the east and gulf coast ports. 

Mr. Cuase. You suggested that you were going to file a_ brief 
making some recommendations or suggestions with reference to legis- 
lation that will correct the entire situation. 

Mr. Guieason. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuase. Of course, there are many ailments and I doubt whether 
one bill will correct all of those ailments any more than a dose of 
masts ime would probably cure a case of dc: mdruff and fallen arches. 
I think that the troubles of the industry—that, of course, covers labor 
and the operators—are economic and also labor, and you did not 
mean to suggest that everything could be covered. in one bill? 

Mr. Gieason. I think it could be. I think one bill with a little edu- 
cation and a lot of determination would straighten the whole thing 
out. I think it could be worked out because surely the people who 
are operating the industry want it straightened out, and I am posi- 
tively certain, speaking for Captain Bradley, that he wants it straight- 
ened out. And I surely want it str aightened out because if all of 
these “beefs” and all of these wildcat strikes are straightened out, and 
the machinery is set up and we are working under one form of the 
law where we all know what it means and that they cannot take 
a section out of this law and apply another section of another law 
and then go into a third Jaw and take another section to use against 
us, then our job will be easy. 

Then we would know what we were doing. 

Mr. Cuase, That is applying to the labor difficulties ? 

Mr. ¢ —_ ASON. That is right. 

Mr. Cuase. I misinterpreted your statement. I thought that you 
unde — to wrap up in one suggested bill matters that would pos- 
sibly correct some of the economic troubles. 

For instance, on subsidies now there is a wide area of divergence of 
opinion. In fact, even the railroads now are asking for subsidies or 
suggesting they are going to ask, so I doubt that you could deal with 
that — of subsidies in a bill pertaining to these labor matters. 

Mr. Grieason. I think that eventually the railroads—and surely, 
I don’t know what vou are going to do with them—in the future will 
have to get some kind of help also. I believe that. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Do you want to see these sky chiefs and these other planes taking all 
he passenger business? 

Ma you know, we all travel by plane now. Most every American 
oy and family wants to travel by plane. People who are shipping 
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first-class merchandise, people who operate almost on a cash-and- 
carry basis, now order their merchandise from New York into Hous- 
ton, Tex., on a plane. It is ordered the night before and brought 
down there the following morning. That is taking business away 
from the railroads and the trucking companies, and something will 
have to be done to give them help also. 

This whole matter of transportation in the United States has to be 
gone into thoroughly because, if you take it piecemeal, you are only 
yutting the other thing off for days and days, and eventually you will 
Laisa face the issue: anyhow. 

Mr. CHasrt. You want to make it plain that at least this bistate 
commission that has been set up is interfering with the machinery you 
people set up in the past for arbitrating and settling your differences / 

Mr. Gieason. You see, nobody knows. The more you read the law, 
the more you are confused. It is discretionary law. They set up 
their own rules and regulations. Our contract came out sometime in 
February. Immedi: tely in March, they took our contract, looked it 
over, studied it, and found ways to evade it. 

They came out and issued new rules and new regulations to cireum- 
vent our contract. Their rules become the law. That is the law. 
Whatever regulations they make become part of the law. 

The CHarrMan. When was this bistate commission established / 

Mr. Gueason. December of 1953, sir. 

The CHatrman. Was it established by an act of the State legisla- 
ture’ It was, was it not ? 

Mr. Girason. Yes, two States, and given recognition by the Fed- 
eral Government here. 

The CHamrman. They had the enabling act. 

Mr. Guieason. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And then the States enacted it ? 

Mr. Ray. We confirmed their action. 

The CHAmRMAN. I remember. 

What was the reason that brought this on / 

Mr. Guieason. The reason given was that there were racketeers aid 
gangsters on the waterfront of New York: it was being controlled by 
mobsters,and so forth. That was im 1953. 

Out of all of that hullaballoo and the propaganda that came out 
of it in the newspapers, motion picture, radio, and television, I be- 
lieve 4 or 5 men went to jail. Five hundred and sixty-one men out of 
25,000 were denied their right to work on the waterfront. 

I will be down there 40 years on August 15 and I have not seen 
any of that. You are guilty now by ‘association. If you talk to 
somebody in New York, and he is a known character, you are guilty 
by association now. You are the same as him. You are marked the 
same as him. 

The CHarrman. I am not going to question you as to whether it 
was true or whether it was not true. The fact is that these charges 
were made that those conditions existed and this commission was 
established based on those charges. 

That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Greason. That is part of it. 

The Cuatrman. I say that is what motivated the establishment of 
the commission. 
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If it was not true, what was the cause of the establishment of the 
commission ¢ 

Mr. Gueason. Well, I believe this: That the commission was estab- 
lished to do away with public loading in the port of New York. 

The CuarrMAN. Public loading. 

Mr. Guieason. Public loading, the fellows who loaded trucks on 
the pier. 

As you know, when a steamship company brings its freight to the 
docks, the bill of lading calls for dock delivery, and then it is turned 
over to the broker or to the consignee. He has it picked up and he 
has to pay for the loading of that truck and have it bensant to his 
place or wherever he is going to ship it to. 

The first act the waterfront commission did was to outlaw the public 
loading. Fellows outside the gate solicited the work off the different 
truckmen that came down to- pick up this freight. They said the 
charges were abnormal—it was terrific—that it was a $40 million take 
or a $30 million take, something like that. 

'fowever, since these loaders have be en outlawed, the steamship 
companies now have been taking over the business and they are charg- 
ing three times as much as the public loaders charged and they are 
looking for another increase already again. ‘They have just been 
in the courts, one of them, and they claim they are losing money on 
the operation. 

Where is all this take going? If the public loaders could do it for 
514 or 6 cents a hundred, you should know that the operators are 
now coming in charging 18 cents a hundred for this stuff and still 
losing money on it. 

The Cuatrman. However, the fact is that the State Legislatures of 
the State of New York and State of New Jersey established this com- 
mission. That is a fact, is it not? 

Mr. GuEason. Yes. 

Mr. Tumuttry. It came after the New York Crime Commission 
and the so-called New Jersey Anticrime Committee, which was a 
political committee. 

Mr. ZeLENKO. Both of them. 

Mr. Tumutry. It looked like a combination of political forces that 
were out to accomplish something. That was the byproduct of it. 

The Cramrman. I presume you are familiar with the annual report 
of the Waterfront Commission of New York Harbor, 1954-55, 

Mr. Gieason. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMAN. I imagine you have a copy. 

Mr. Gurason. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Turn to page 3, please. 

Under the title “The Problem and the Legislature Solution,” it 
Says: 

In no single place has that need been better or more distinctly stated than in 
the legislative findings of fact which appear in article I of the law which was 
adopted by the legislatures of New York and New Jersey on June 25 and June 30, 
1953, respectively, and received the approval of Congress on July 30, 1953. 

It says article I follows, but I shall not read the article. 

Howe ver, I shall insert it in the record. 

The CHarrmMan. Are these articles incorrect ? 

Mr. Girason. Yes, sir. Experience has already shown they are. 
They talk about the added cost of food and fuel in the port of New 
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York. We say that it has cost more now since the law came in to han- 
dle these same commodities than it did before. 

Mr. Tumeutry. Mr. Chairman, I think you ought to put the whole 
act in the record. 

Mr. Grieason. This law, Mr. Chairman, was rushed through the 
States. There was not a reading of this bill. It was given to the 
legislatures around 10 o’clock in “the mor ning and passed at 11. It 
was forced through. There were not any hearings on this bill at all. 


Nobody had a chance to appear against the bill or give their side of 
the story. It was rushed right arvmek 


As you know, the former Governor of the State of New York was 
absolutely against the International Longshoremen and took a stand 
against them in two elections. Our election was coming up. There 
was a petition for an election before the National Labor Relations 
Board pending when this bill was passed, and this bill was used to 
tear the International Longshoremen apart, and nothing else. That 
is what the waterfront commission has been doing ever since its incep- 
tion, trying to break down the International Longshoremen’s Associ- 
ation in New York. That is the sole purpose there now. 

The Cuarrman. I am going to insert in the record the entire report. 

(The report referred to follows:) 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE WATERFRONT COMMISSION OF NEW YORK HARBOR FOR 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1955 


To the Honorable W. Averell Harriman, Governor, and the Legislature of the 
State of New York: 

To the Honorable Robert B. Meyner, Governor, and the Legislature of the State 
of New Jersey: 

In making its second annual report, the Waterfront Commission of New 
York Harbor is pleased to state that conditions on the waterfront have sub- 
stantially improved since the close of the commission's first fiscal year on 
June 30, 1954. 

Respect for the law has increased. <A systematic method of hiring long- 
shoremen has been put in operation. Labor relations have greatly improved. 
There was only 1 portwide strike during the year, and it lasted only 2 days, a 
refreshing contrast with the record of certain other foreign and domestic ports. 
The quickie strikes which plagued the port in the past have been few, far 
between, and brief. 

The port prospers. In a letter to General Hays dated June 17, 1955, the 
Honorable Robert W. Dill, collector of the port, said, “It would be my observation 
that things in the harbor are certainly at the floodtide of all times (with the 
exception of the war which cannot be considered in peacetime figures).” 

The June issue of the New York State Commerce Review, published by the 
department of commerce of the State of New York, reports that: 

“Considerable progress has been made toward the promotion of better labor 
relations in the port since the establishment of the Waterfront Conmimission 0! 
New York Harbor almost 2 vears ago. Such efforts to promote the efficient 
operation of the port are of utmost importance to every distributor who handles 
goods in foreign trade and every manufacturer who produces for overseas markets 
or purchases imported supplies.” 

On Wednesday, June 15, 1955, the Cunard Steamship Company's Qucr) 
Plizabeth, world’s largest ship, tied up at pier 90, North River, landed 2.006 
passengers, took on 2,233 in their place, stored her fuel, water, and supplies. 
and sailed again all in the incredibly short time of 17 hours, 9 minutes. No 
other port in the world can boast such a record. 

Experience has demonstrated the validity of the waterfront commission com- 
pact and the ability of the commission to enforce it. The legislative objectives, 
although not vet attained, are much closer to relization than they were 12 monithis 
ago. This improvement has not been achieved by any dramatic stroke but by 
perserverance and restraint. In its everyday relations with management and 
labor, at the council table, in the courts, and at every point of contact on and 
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off the docks, the commission has stood firm and has prevailed. It could not 
have done so unless it had faith in the enabling legislation. 

On November 23, 1954, Maj. Gen. Edward C. Rose resigned as commissioner 
from New Jersey and Joseph Weintraub, Esq., was appointed in his place by 
Governor Meyner. On July 21, 1954, Samuel M. Lane succeeded Lawrence Ed- 
ward Walsh as executive director and general counsel when the latter was in- 
ducted as judge of the United States District Court for the Southern District of 
New York. On October 8, 1954, Irving Slonim was appointed assistant general 
counsel. 

There were no other changes at the executive level of the commission during 
the year. 

On August 27, 1954, the National Labor Relations Board certified the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (Independent) (hereafter referred to as 
the ILA) as collective-bargaining agent for longshoremen employed by members 
of the New York Shipping Association (hereafter referred to as the NYSA) 
and on Thanksgiving Day these two bodies reached tentative agreement on a 
new labor contract. Voted down by the men on December 10, 1954, the contract 
was renegotiated and finally approved on January 5, 1955. It went into effect 
on January 11, 1955, although certain details were resolved at a later date 
The problem and the legislative solution 

The need for the establishment of a bistate agency to restore law and order 
on the waterfront was amply demonstrated by the New York State Crime Com- 
mission under the chairmanship of the Honorable Joseph M. Proskauer and 
uttested to by many prominent citizens at public hearings subsequently cen- 
ducted by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. In no single place has that need been better 
or more succinctly stated than in the legislative findings of fact which appear 
in article I of the law which was adopted by the legislatures of New York and 
New Jersey on June 25 and June 30, 1953, respectively, aud received the approval 
of Congress on July 30, 19538. Article I follows: 


“ARTICLE I 


“FINDINGS AND DECLARATIONS 


“1. The States of New York and New Jersey hereby find and declare that 
the conditions under which waterfront labor is employed within the port of 
New York district are depressing and degrading to such labor, resulting from 
the lack of any systematic method of hiring, the lack of adequate information as 
to the availability of employment, corrupt hiring practices and the fact that 
persons conducting such hiring are frequently criminals and persons notoriously 
lacking in moral character and integrity and neither responsive or responsible 
to the employers not to the uncoerced will of the majority of the members of 
the labor organizations of the employees; that as a result waterfront laborers 
suffer rfom irregularity of employment, fear and insecurity, inadequate earn- 
ings, an unduly high accident rate, subjection to borrowing at usurious rates 
of interest, exploitation and extortion as the price of securing employment and 
a loss of respect for the law; that not only does there result a destruction of 
the dignity of an important segment of American labor, but a direct encourage- 
ment of crime which imposes a levy of greatly increased costs on food, fuel, and 
other necessaries handled in and through the port of New York district. 

“2. The States of New York and New Jersey hereby find and declare that 
many of the evils above described result not only from the causes above described 
but from the practices of public loaders at piers and other waterfront termi- 
nals; that such public loaders serve no valid economic purpose and operate as 
parasites exacting a high and unwarranted toll on the flow of commerce in and 
through the port of New York district, and have used force and engaged in 
discriminatory and coercive practices including extortion against persons not 
Gesiring to employ them; and that the function of loading and unloading trucks 
and other land vehicles at piers and other waterfront terminals can and should 
he performed, as in every other major American port, without the evils and 
abuses of the public loader system, and by the carriers of freight by water, 
stevedores, and operators of such piers and other waterfront terminals or the 
operators of such trucks or other land vehicles. 

“3. The States of New York and New Jersey hereby find and declare that many 
of the evils above described result not only from the causes above described but 
from the lack of regulation of the occupation of stevedores;: that such stevedores 
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have engaged in corrupt practices to induce their hire by carriers of freight by 
water and to induce officers and representatives of labor organizations to betray 
their trust to the members of such labor organizations. 

“4. The States of New York and New Jersey hereby find and declare that the 
occupations of longshoremen, stevedores, pier superintendents, hiring agents, 
and port watchmen are affected with a public interest requiring their regula- 
tion and that such regulation shall be deemed an exercise of the police power 
of the two States for the protection of the public safety, welfare, prosperity, 
health, peace, and living conditions of the people of the two States.” 

The legislative attack upon the evils so described was to set up the Waterfront 
Commission of New York Harbor and charge it with responsibility for the execu- 
tion of a constructive program of reform. 

(1) To eliminate the rascals, the bullies, and the weaklings who on their own 
scores or at the bidding of others would engage in pilfering, bookmaking, operat- 
ing the numbers rackets, loan-sharking, or handling narcotics, the law decrees 
that no man shall work as a longshoreman unless he is registered or as a port 
watchman unless he is licensed by the commission and it charges the commis- 
sion with responsibility for screening out the undesirables (arts. VIII and X). 

(2) To eliminate the corrupt hiring agents and pier superintendents who would 
select and direct men not in the interests of their employers but for the benefit 
of “the mob,” the law decrees that no man shall work as a hiring agent or pier 
superintendent unless he is licensed by the commission, not on his own applica- 
tion or on the application of the union, but on the application of his employer, 
and it charges the commission with responsibility for limiting such licenses to 
men of good character and integrity, free from disqualifying criminal records, 
and disaffiliated from the union of the men whom they employ (art. V). 

(3) To eliminate the corrupt stevedore who would buy his business on the one 
hand by bribing dishonest steamship officials and his labor on the other hand by 
payments to faithless union officials, the law decrees that no corporation, part- 
nership, or individual shall engage in the stevedoring business unless licensed 
by the commission and, here again, it Charges the Commission with responsibility 
for screening out the undesirables (art. VI). 

(4) To eliminate one of the most virulent cancers that infested the water- 
front and bled the public for the enrichment of the labor racketeer, the law 
decreed that public loading, the loading and unloading of trucks on piers by 
independent loaders, be wholly abolished and that that activity be limited to 
carriers, consignees, and consignors (art. VII). 

(5) To bring the work force into better balance with opportunities for work, 
the law requires the commission to fix a minimum standard of regularity of 
employment and, at semiannual intervals, to remove from the register the men 
who fail to meet that minimum (art. IX). 

(6) And, finally, to provide a systematic method of hiring, in place of the 
hit-or-miss pierhead “shape,” which bred kickbacks, favoritism, and corruption, 
the law decrees that no man shall be hired, directly or indirectly, except through 
such employment information centers as the commission shall establish through- 
out the port (art. XII). 

The more the commission has worked with this law, the more the commission 
is convinced of its wisdom and the foresight of its advocates. 


Registration of longshoremen 


At the opening of the commission’s second fiscal vear on July 1, 1954, the 
commission had issued permanent registration to 29,765 longshoremen, and tem- 
porary registration to 4,704 others. It had denied registration to 122. During 
its second fiscal year, the commission issued permanent registration to 7,068 
longshoremen. It denied or revoked registration in 507 cases. 

It is appropriate to note at this point that as a result of the first round of 
decasualization 7,603 men were removed from the longshoremen’s register. As 
this report goes to press, latest figures indicate that, whereas the longshoremen’s 
register stood at 34,469 on June 5, 1954, it contained only 31,574 names on June 
3.1955. The net decrease, therefore, which took place during the year was 
2,895. 

The commission is acutely aware of the impact on a man and his family of the 
denial of his right to work on the waterfront, because of a criminal record. In 
each case, the commission’s problem is to balance the public gain against the 
private loss that may be expected to accrue from the exclusion from the water- 
front of a man with a criminal record. When, for example, a man has a sub- 
stantial record of arrests and convictions for policy and bookmaking, it is the 
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colmmission’s view that exclusion from the waterfront is justified not only be- 
cause of the drain on the lifeblood of the longshoreman’s family which results 
from organized gambling but also because of the importance of this source of 
revenue to “the mob.” 

Similarly, it is the opinion of the commission that a firm line should be drawn 
against the admission to the docks of men with records of arrests and convic- 
tions for smuggling or peddling narcotics. A man who by handling drugs has 
indicated his indifference to the miseries that drug addiction begets should not 
be permitted to find employment in such a sensitive area as the waterfront. 

In general, when the commission reviews the application of a longshoreman 
who has a criminal record, it endeavors to give appropriate consideration to (1) 
his investment in the waterfront in terms of vears of service, (2) the evidence 
which he shows of rehabilitation, and (3) the hardship which may be visited 
upon his family if he is denied the right to work on the waterfront. Conversely, 
the commission must always keep in mind the danger that, if such a man is 
permitted to work on the waterfront, he will participate in acts of violence, 
intimidation, and coercion or that he will engage in the smuggling of narcotics, 
or that he will take part in illegal gambling, loansharking, or organized pilferage. 

A transcript of every hearing was submitted to the executive director and to 
the commissioners. Each case was considered by the commission on its own 
merits. In no case has the final ruling of the commission been reversed or 
modified by any court. 

In every case a copy of the hearing officer’s report was sent to the applicant. 

To handle the backlog of cases pending at the beginning of the vear and to 
keep abreast of the intake the commission held 895 hearings. 

Denials and revocations: In the cases of the 629 men whose registrations have 
been denied or revoked by the commission in its first 2 years of operation, there 
were 630 felony convictions, 1,402 misdemeanor convictions, 407 offense con- 
victions, and 751 other arrests, making a total involvement with the law of 
3,190. 

Grants: In the cases of 288 other men, whose records were such that perma- 
nent registration could not be granted until after a hearing, there were 213 
felony convictions, 531 misdemeanor convictions, 124 offense convictions, and 
468 other arrests, making a total involvement with the law of 1,336. 

A factor which may have some special significance is the length of time that 
elapses between a man’s release from prison and his application to the com- 
mission for registration as a longshoreman. If the period is long, it would seem 
to indicate rehabilitation. If the period is short, it leaves the question of re- 
habilitation in doubt. Analysis of the cases of the men to whom the commission 
has denied registration shows that the average for this period is a litth over 3 
years, 

Thirty percent of the men who were notified to appear for hearings on their 
applications for registration failed to show up even though they were warned 
that such failure would result in denial of registration. It has been the com 
mission's policy, however, to reopen any such case on the applicant's subsequent 
request within a reasonable time. 

Registration was denied to a substantial number of men upon the ground that 
not only did they have serious criminal records but that they also attempted 
willfully to defraud the commission by filing false applications or testifying 
falsely in order to conceal their criminal records. In many such cases, however, 
they were given leave to file new applications after 30 days. 

The day will come, we hope, when this commission can adopt a more liberal 
attitude toward men with criminal records, but that day has not yet arrived. 
It will arrive only when union leadership joins in the attack upon waterfront 
crime by taking a firm stand in support of law and order. 

Licensing of port watchmen 

At the opening of the commission’s second fiscal year on July 1, 1954, the 
columission had issued licenses to 2,755 port watchmen. It had denied licenses 

‘. During its second fiscal year the commission issued licenses to 2,985 port 
atchmen and denied or revoked licenses in 4 cases. 
The New York State Crime Commission, finding that “the present watchman 


system on the piers is ineffective and operates to the detriment of the port,” 
suid: 


VW 


_ “The degree of pilferage and other lawlessness on the docks requires that, 
i the public interest, the independence and caliber of the men employed as 
Watchmen should be substantially improved” (Fourth Report of the New York 


~ 


‘tate Crime Commission, p. 72). 
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The docks comprise a vast area which is private property or is under lease 
to private interests and, therefore, is not patrolled by local police forces. It is 
anomalous that such an area to which many thousands of people have daily 
access should be without the usual police protection or its equivalent. 

Those who operate the docks apparently have thought of port watchmen pri- 
marily in terms of protection against pilferage and fire. This concept is much 
too limited. Actually, pier operators have the same duty imposed by law upon 
the occupants of all private property to prevent every type of criminal activity 
thereon. 

A solution may be found in a revision of the limited concept of the duty of 
port watchmen and in the introduction of an organization which will insure 
their effective use in policing against all lawlessness on the piers. The com- 
mission has informally suggested to representatives of NYSA that it consider 
the advisability of having a single force of watchinen for the entire port headed 
and disciplined by an outstanding veteran of law-enforcement work. The com- 
mission intends to pursue this matter further and hopes that a solution will be 
evolved. 

Licensing of pier superintendents and hiring agents 

Turning from the registration of longshoremen and licensing of port watchmen 
to the licensing of pier superintendents and hiring agents, the commission pre- 
liminarily expresses this firm conviction: the identity of men who operate the 
various rackets on the piers such as gambling, loansharking, smuggling, and 
organized pilferage is either known to or readily ascertainable by the hiring 
agents and pier superintendents. If the hiring agents would refrain from hiring 
such men or the pier superintendents would fire them, or if the stevedores would 
dismiss hiring agents and pier superintendents who thus tolerate rackets on 
their piers, the rackets would be broken. 

At the opening of the commission’s second fiscal year, the commission had 
issued no permanent licenses to pier superintendents and hiring agents, but had 
issued 9683 temporary licenses. It had denied licenses to 10. Applications had 
been withdrawn in 26 cases on the eve of commission hearings. During its 
second fiscal year, the commission granted permanent licenses to 313 and had 
on hand for final processing at the end of the year 642 temporary licenses. 

In some cases stevedores have employed men in what appeared to be super- 
visory categories and at a rate of compensation appropriate for supervisors, but 
without giving them supervisory titles and without applying to the commission 
for licenses on their behalf. The implication in such cases is that the stevedores’ 
purpose is to circumvent the law in the belief that the commission would deny 
licenses to such men. The matter is having the commission’s attention. 
Licensing of stevedores 

To secure and retain a license, a stevedoring company must satisfy the com- 
mission that its principal officers and stockholders are men of good character 
and integrity who have not, within 5 years, been convicted of certain crimes. 
Such a license may not be issued to or retained by any company which, since 
July 1, 1953, has paid money to any officer or employee of a shipping company 
or to any officer or representative of a labor organization for an improper or 
unlawful purpose. Any such license may be suspended or revoked if the licensee 
fails to maintain a complete set of books and records containing a true and 
accurate account of the licensee’s receipts and disbursements. 

Obviously, the purpose of this section of the compact is to drive off the water- 
front the stevedores who resort to bribery for their business, on the one hand, 
and their labor, on the other, and to limit participation in stevedoring to men of 
such character and integrity that they will not stoop to such practices. 

Obviously, too, the detection of such practices is not easy. False, misleading. 
and inadequate bookkeeping entries are made. Painstaking investigation and 
exhaustive oral examination of stevedoring officials and accountants has been 
necessary to arrive at an understanding of Company practices and an appraisal 
of the character and integrity of company officers and stockholders, 

One of the most significant revelations of the crime commission was the large 
amounts of unsubstantiated cash withdrawals on stevedores’ books. This prac- 
tice has been greatly curbed but the commission is not yet satisfied. Certain 
stevedoring companies still show large unsubstantiated cash withdrawals lumped 
under the heading “travel and entertainment” without any indication of what 
travel or what entertainment took place or for what purpose. Unsubstantiated 
cash disbursements, too often the vehicle for illegal payments and income tax 
evasion, Will not be tolerated. The commission has prepared a new accounting 
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regulation which requires specification of the purposes of cash disbursements. 
This will be discussed with the accounting committee of the NYSA before final 
promulgation. 

~ At the opening of the commission’s second fiscal year on July 1, 1954, the 
commission had issued temporary licenses to 54 stevedoring companies. The 
largest stevedoring Company in the port had sold its business on the eve of public 
hearings With respect to its qualification for a license. Twenty applications for 
licenses bad been denied on technical grounds. No permanent licenses had been 
ssued. 

During the commission's second fiscal year the license applications of 57 steve- 
doring companies were processed, 27 permunent licenses were issued, and 1 was 
denied, One stevedoring license was revoked when it Was found that the appli- 
cant had defrauded the commission by fronting for undisclosed principals who 
had good reason to believe that the Commission would not have issued a license 
to them. Another stevedoring company retired from business when the commis 
sion’s staff uncovered evidence of illegal conduct, including income-tax evasion 
Three companies were suspended for nonpayment of the commission assessments 
authorized by law. 

With the benetit of a year’s hard work on the problem, the Commission is now 
prepared to dispose of the remaining 27 applications. Notices of hearing have 
already been drawn up in some cases. 

lie loading 

This port was uniquely cursed by the presence of public loaders: no other 
port had them. ‘ 

The function of the public loaders was to load and unload trucks on piers. 
For the loading they charged 51% cents a hundred pounds. For the unloading 
they charged whatever the traffic would bear. 

Public loading on almost every pier was the monopoly of men who either 
*controlled ILA locals or had their blessing. Through their control of long- 
shoremen public loaders forced their way onto the piers, whether they were 
wanted or not, and exacted their tithe whether they actully performed any ser\ 
ices Or not. In many cases they borrowed the stevedore’s men and equipment 
for the loading work, and pocketed the proceeds. They paid uo rent for the 
piers on which their activities took place, their status in many cases being no 
better than trespassers. The stevedores and steamship companies were un- 
willing to risk the work stoppages and slowdowns which would have attended 
any effort to throw them off. 

Insofar as public loaders actually performed services, they took work away 
from the rank-and-file longshoremen. As a meusure of the selfishness of the 
labor bosses and of the helplessness of the men whose interests they were sup- 
posed to represent, the public-loading racket could scarcely be equaled. 

Although some persons who had given thought to the problem were of the 
opinion that the evils of public loading could be eliminated by licensing and 
supervision, the legislative solution was to prohibit public loading entirely and, 
broadly speaking, to limit the loading and unloading of truck on piers to shippers, 
stevedores, truckers, consignees, and consignors. This was, we think, the better 
solution. 

With relatively minor exceptions, all post-compact loading has been done by 
the stevedores rather than the truckers. This has, of course, benefited the 
rank-and-file longshoremen who have been employed for that service at the 
regular longshore hourly rate including social-security and pension benefits. 
What once was a clesed occupation to most men is now becoming available to all. 

However, the change from what was called public loading to what might be 
called private loading has been slow and difficult. Early in the game and par- 
ticularly while the constitutionality of the prohibition against public loading 
was being tested in the courts, certain of the stevedoring companies kept the 
public loaders alive by leasing mobile equipment from them, but this practice has 
now practically disappeared. At the same time, many of the stevedoring com- 
panies hired the former public loaders and their men to perform loading serv- 
ices on the piers—the public loader becoming the stevedore’s loading boss and his 
len becoming the stevedore’s employees. 

rhe leaders of the ILA have consistently supported the former public loaders 
in their insistence upon the right to continue to monopolize the loading and un- 
loading of trucks on the piers. They have also insisted that the men engaged 
in that activity should not render any other service on the piers. 

If men were hired only to load and unload trucks, there would be a tremendous 
loss of man-hours and a corresponding increase in the cost of operating the port, 
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for it is impossible to predict the daily demands for loading services on the docks. 
Any such nonproductive increase hurts the port and, in consequence, all the men 
who look to the port for their living. 

Just before the NYSA and the ILA finally reached, on Thanksgiving Day, 
tentative agreement on the terms of their current labor contract, subcommittees 
from both sides waited on the commission with the request that the com- 
mission informally pass upon the legality of an ILA proposal for the inclusion 
in the collective-bargaining agreement of a clause which would have created to 
separate craft for loaders. As outlined by these subcommittees, the men were 
not to be paid at the regular hourly rate for longshoremen but at the old public 
loading rate of 5% cents a hundred pounds, less a small charge for the steve- 
dore’s bookkeeping and clerical expense. The subcommittees were told that, in 
the opinion of the commission, this would effectuate the return of public loading 
in disguise; and that the Commission would oppose any such scheme. Nothing 
more was heard of the plan. 

The return of public loading in any form would be unthinkable. The welfare 
of the port in general and of the rank-and-file longshoremen in particular would 
be seriously hurt by such a turn. To prevent it from happening, the commission 
adopted more stringent regulations during its second fiscal year and conducted a 
number of investigations throughout the port. The public loading problem is one 
which requires constant vigilance. It will continue to have the attention of the 
commission. 


Decasualization 


Distinct progress has been made during the commission's second fiscal year in 
bringing the labor force into better balance with the available work. One of the 
principal breeders of crime and corruption on the waterfront for a great many 
years has been the oversupply of longshore labor. The resulting competition for 
the opportunity to work on the docks played directly into the hands of the 
racketeers who exploited it to exact kickbacks and to carry on their illicit enter- 
prises through the use of men who would do their bidding. 

The problem presented is one of great complexity : How many men are required 
to perform longshore services in the port of New York and how shall the work 
force be brought down to that number? 

The legislatures propounded an empirical solution by requiring the commission, 
from time to time, to fix a minimum standard of regularity of employment and 
then, at semiannual intervals, to eliminate from the longshoremen’s register the 
men who fail, without reasonable excuse, to meet that minimum. The standard 
thus far followed by the commission has been 8 days of work or solicitation of 
work through the commission’s employment centers per month. 

Recently, certain ILA leaders have suggested that the commission close the 
longshoremen’s register. 

Far from having the power to close the longshoremen’s register, the commission 
is specifically required to accept for registration every applicant who is not dis- 
qualified by (a) his criminal record, ()) his advocacy of the overthrow of the 
United States Government by force or violence, or (c) the fact that his presence 
on the piers would endanger the peace and safety. 

The real problem is one of maintaining an appropriate balance between labor 
requirements and labor supply in a finid and unpredictable industry. The 
demands for longshoremen’s services vary not only from day to day but from 
season to season and from year to year. No balance can be achieved by closing 
the longshoremen’s register or by the application of any other arbitrary rule 
To maintain a flexible register, admitting all men who are not disqualified and 
removing, every 6 months, the men who do not work or apply for work regular!) 
is a difficult task but seems to offer the best solution to the problem. 

Ifow many men are required to work the port? How many will report for duty 
when called? How many will be ill or injured? How many are willing to work 
at any pier where work is offered and how many will insist upon working onl) 
at their regular piers? How many have the special skills that are required to 
operate a winch, drive mobile equipment, or work on deck or in the hold? Hov 
many men are required for special purpose gangs handling heavy lifts, Imm! er, 
steel, etc.? How many men, ence admitted to the register, are going to find 
work on the waterfront or even seriously to look for it? 

How good is the export-import business going to be? How many ships. some 
heavily laden with general cargo, and some jammed with passengers are goilg 
to arrive in or sail from the port at one time? 

None of these questions can be answered, but one of the top union officials has 
repeatedly stated that he requires for his area, which is probably the busiest in 
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the port, a head count of one and three-quarters for every longshoreman’s job 
that must be filled. Since commission records reveal that longshore jobs run as 
high as 19.000 a day, this estimate, if sound, would seem to indicate the need of a 
register of 33,250 men. Other estimates run as low as 25,000. Only experience 
will supply the answer, and all that can be said with certainty is that the number 
will never be static. As this report goes to press there are actually 30,456 men 
permanently registered and 1,118 men holding temporary registration, or a total 
of 31.574 qualified longshoremen. 

In the first round of decasualization, which commenced in January 1955, the 
record showed that 16,398 men had failed to meet the minimum standard of 
reguiaurity. After each of these had been given an opportunity to show why he 
failed to meet the minimum requirement of regularity, 7,603 were removed from 
the register and 8,790 were retained. In some cases the payroll record for tech- 
nical rensons failed to reflect a man’s waterfront earnings. In many cases men 
had worked only part time as longshoremen and the rest of the time as coopers, 
carpenters, shenangos, gearmen, or at some other waterfront occupation not 
classified as longshore work and not covered by the registration requirement of 
the compact. In many cases men had been ill or had been on extended trips to 
te the old country. Some men worked on slow piers. All told, 9,836 men sub- 

itted their reasons for having failed to meet the minimum standards of regu- 
larity and asked to be retained on the register. Each such request was processed 
hy the division and personally reviewed by the director. Every effort was made 
by the commission to retain the men who in fact look principally to the water 
front for their livelihood. 

In its second round of decasualization, which will commence in July 1955, the 
commission will no doubt encounter a great many cases in which a man excused 
for failing to meet the minimum standard of regularity during the 6 months end- 
ing December 31, 1954, has again failed to meet that standard for the 6 months 
ending June 30, 1955. In every such case the commission will have the man’s 
work record for a whole year on which to base its determination whether to retain 
him or eliminate him from the longshoremen’s register. With this information, 
it should not be too difficult for the commission to reach a just conclusion. 

The improvement consequent upon registration and decasualization is plain. 
Before the advent of the commission any and every man was qualified to seek 
work on the docks; the door was wide open, there was no limit at all. Records 
kept by the NYSA show that in each of the fiscal years ending on September 30, 
1952 and 1953, the last 2 fiscal years before the waterfront commission stepped 
into the picture, more than 42,000 men received wages as longshoremen in the 
port of New York. In the year ending Septeniber 30, 1954, the figure dropped to 

+ OM Next vear it should run even lower. 


stablishiment of a systematic method of hiring 
Like the oversupply of labor, the lack of any systematic method of hiring long- 
horemen contributed largely to the uncertainty of waterfront employment and 
the perpetuation of the rackets. To understand this phase of the commission's 
responsibilities and to appreciate the steps which the commission has taken to 
meet it during its second fiscal year one must realize that there are three major 
divisions of longshoremen within the commission’s jurisdiction: (1) Men who 
work in hatch gangs to load and unload ships, (2) men who are employed on the 
docks to move and sort cargo and to load and unload trucks, (3) men who check 
the quantity of cargo when it is received or delivered. Men in the first cate- 
are popularly called longshoremen ; in the second, extra labor or dock labor: 
ud in the third, checkers and clerks. In the compact they are all included in 

e generic term “longshoremen.” 

Hatch gangs vary in size, depending upon the type of cargo and the practice 
in the particular area of the port. Typically, a general cargo gang consists 
of a boss and 20 men distributed as follows: 8 in the hold, 4 on deck, 8 on the 

k. Where mobile equipment is used, it may be customary to assign 2 drivers 


s 


xtra labor, checkers, and clerks are not hired in gangs but as individuals 
according to the anticipated needs of the day. 

Prior to the advent of the waterfront commission, most men were hired at pier- 
head shapes at 7:55 a. m. From a semicircle at the entrance to the pier, the 
hiring agent called for the gangs and selected the individuals that he required. 
if a man was passed over, it was too late for him to find work at any other pier, 
because the hiring there would also have been completed. If he did not wish 
@ passed over again and again, he might buy his way into the favor of the 
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hiring agent either by agreeing to a kickback or by borrowing money from the 
loan shark who operated at the pier in question. The practice was, as the legis- 
latures found, not only depressing and degrading to labor but also conductive to 
crime and corruption. 

To provide not only a systematic method of employment but also a means of 
securing adequate information with respect to the availability of men for work 
and work for men, the compact requires the commission to establish employment 
information centers throughout the port, and prohibits the hiring of any man 
for longshore work except through such centers. The exact words of the com- 
pact are: 

“No person shall, directly or indirectly, hire any person for work as a long- 
shoreman or port watchman within the port of New York district, except through 
such particular employment center or centers as may be prescribed by the com- 
mission. No person shall accept any employment as a longshoreman or port 
watchman within the port of New York district, except through such an employ- 
ment information center. At each such employment information center the com- 
mission shall keep and exhibit the longshoremen’s register and any other records 
it shall determine to the end that longshoremen and port watchmen shall have 
the maximum information as to available employment as such at any time within 
the port of New York district and to the end that employers shall have an ade- 
quate opportunity to fill their requirements of registered longshoremen and port 
watchmen at all times” (art. XIT). 

The great question, as the compact was about to take effect on December 1, 
1953, was whether the act should be construed to require every longshoreman to 
pass physically through one or another of the commission’s 13 employment in- 
formation centers whenever he was hired or whether his hiring might he 
arranged through a center without any requirement that he be present personally. 
Had this question been resolved in such a way as to require each man to pass 
physieally through an employment information center every morning, a portal- 
to-portal situation would have been created. To say nothing of the hardship 
which this would have visited upon the men, there would have been a loss of time 
which would have greatly increased the cost of operating the port. The ques- 
tion was accordingly resolved by permitting the employers to submit to the com- 
mission in advance lists of men whom they expected to employ for the ensuing 
5 days or a week. The commission would then check the names against the long- 
shoremen’s register. This practice was known as prevalidation. Once a list had 
been validated in this way, its validation could be extended from week to week. 
Only men who were not on such lists and were looking for fill-in jobs, casuals as 
they are called, had to report to the commission’s employment information 
centers in person. 

Prevalidation seemed like a sensible solution to a serious economic and admin- 
istrative problem, but, in practice, it did not work. Prevalidation was based upon 
the assumption that the employers would exercies discretion in selecting their 
employees and would requisition only the men whom they really needed; it 
assumed that the hiring agents would make up their own lists. However, in 
practice, many employers abdicated their right of selection. Acting, of course, 
through their hiring agents, they submitted lists which were made up by the 
union leaders and kept adding to them until they greatly exceeded the number 
of men actually needed. The overt “shape,” which formerly took place at fhe 
pierhead, was thus replaced by a covert “shape” which was even more firmly 
controlled by the union. All that the commission found itself doing was stamp- 
ing with its approval after the event a hiring which had taken place outside of 
its centers. not through them as the law required. 

The commission accordingly abolished the prevalidation system, and has now 
instituted a gang-posting, gang-hiring system and a new method of hiring dock 
labor, checkers, and clerks which, the commission believes, not only channels 
the hiring through the commission's centers but also makes those centers the 
source of information with respect to the availability of men for work, and 
the availability of work for men. The centers have become, in a true sense, 
employment information centers. The new regulations also tend to stabilize 
and regularize the work force by favoring the steady men and by bringing the 
hiring out in the open for all the world to see. 

Under the new system, the hatch gangs are listed with the commission by the 
stevedores who employ them. They may also be Voluntarily formed by the 
men themselves or made up by the commission. All gangs for a given area are 
posted on bulletin boards in the commission’s center serving the area. Gangs 
identified with a given pier in the area are also posted on a bulletin board at the 
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head of that pier. The commission keeps a roster of each gang, which is identi 
tied by a number and the name of its hatch boss. Regular gangs are hired from 
day to day at their own piers by checking the pierhead lists and passing the 
information along to the center where it is noted on the board. Regular gangs 
not occupied at their own piers are hired from day to day from the bulletin 
board in the center. Extra gangs, not identified with any pier, are always hired 
from the bulletin board in the center, except when their employment is continued 
by one employer from day to day at a particular pier. 

Under the new system, regular dock labor is hired in much the same fashion 
as regular gangs at their home piers. That is to say, the stevedore at a given 
pier certifies to the commission the names of his regular dock and terminal 
workers, posts them on a bulletin board at the head of the pier and then hires 
them from day to day from that board. At the same time, he informs the center 
and, at the end of the month, the commission requires him to remove from his 
pierhead list any men whom he has not in fact hired regularly. 

Casuals, or fill-ins, continue to be hired from day to day at the Commission’s 
centers, 

Replacing the prevalidation system with the new system, thus breaking the 
union control of the hiring and at the same time avoiding a costly strike, was an 
outstanding accomplishment of the commission during its second fiscal year. It 
also brought about a closer working arrangement between the commission, the 
NYSA and the ILA. 

When a gang-posting, gang-hiring system was first proposed, management 
roundly condemned it and labor boycotted the public hearing that was held on 
October 15, 1954. 

The commission refrained from taking any further action while the NYSA 
and the ILA were negotiating their new collective-bargaining agreement. 
The consequent delay was long and exasperating but, in retrospect, well worth the 
investment of patience Which it represented. 

Finally, on January 12, 1955, the day after the new labor contract went into 
effect, the commission announced the new hiring regulations and invited comment 
and criticism from management and labor. It received a good deal of Comment 
and criticism from management, much of it unfavorable but all of it helpful, and, 
in consequence, made many changes which improved the regulations. It received 
no comment or criticism from labor, but only repeated warnings of dire con- 
sequences if the new regulations were put into effect. When the commission 
sent for the leaders of the ILA to go over the proposed regulations, they came 
but sat mute. 

As March 1, the effective date of the new regulations, approached, the ILA 
locals throughout the port began to take strike votes, and the prospect of a peace- 
ful transition from the old to the new regulations grew more and inore uncertain. 
This, however, did not deter the commission. On the contrary, the commission 
made it plain to all that it would not default in its duty to carry out the man 
date of the law. At the 11th hour, the ILA publicly expressed its regret for not 
sooner availing itself of the opportunity to discuss the new regulations and asked 
for a postponement for that purpose. This broke the boycott and, accordingly, 
the commission agreed to a postponement. Conferences between the commission 
and the ILA began almost immediately. 

The first meeting took place at the office of the commission on March 2. All 
hut one of the principal leaders of the ILA attended. That one meeting was, 
Without question, not only well worth the delay which it occasioned, but was the 
most fruitful meeting that the commission ever had with the ILA. In addition 
to affording the commission an opportunity to clear up fundamental misunder- 
standings with respect to the purpose and intended effect of the new regulations, 
we believe it demonstrated to the ILA that the commission was only interested 
in Carrying out the mandate of the law and that nothing would dissuade it. 

The union representatives made two principal points: First, that the regnla- 
tions would nullify a clause in their new collective-bargaining agreement which 
Was intended to give the ILA control over the hiring of extra gangs; and, second, 
that the regulations would override other hiring practices which were protected 
by the labor contract. 

The first clause provided that: 

“Ss. In the event that the employer desires extra gangs organized in units in 
addition to the regular gangs he shall notify the union of number of extra gangs 
needed. The employer shall at the same time take such action as may be re- 
quired under existing law to validate such extra gangs.” 
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As interpreted by the employers, this clause meant what it said literally 
“notify” meant “notify,” and no more. As interpreted by the union, “notify” 
meant “order.” The commission made Clear to the ILA that to interpret the 
clause as requiring the extra gangs to be ordered through the union halls would 
violate the law and, therefore, could not be tolerated. 

The second clause provided that: 

“20B. Customs and practices in effect on December 28, 1954, shall remain in 
effect.” 

The commission assured the ILA that it had no intention or desire to abrogate 
any lawful customs and practices but only to require hiring practices to be car 
ried out through the commission’s employment information centers as the law 
commanded. 

Other meetings followed during which the commission urged the ILA to reduce 
its hiring practices to writing, area by area, so that the commission might pass 
upon their legality and arrange for the implementation of all such practices 
through the commission's centers as were found to be legal. 

On April 1, 1955, the new hiring regulations went into effect. Instead of 
carrying out their threat to strike, the leaders of the ILA challenged the ney 
regulations only in the courts, and, pending decision, sat down with the com- 
mission’s executive director to spell ont the hiring practices, areu by area, whic! 
were to be observed in the commission's employment information centers. Every 
area was covered and for almost every area a statement of hiring practices was 
evolved. Leaders of ILA locals and representatives of the employers felt that in 
certain areas the commission’s new regulations obviated the need for any furtli 
definition of hiring practices. In most areas, however, for the first time in the 
history of the port, these practices, so important to all longshoremen, were }) 
on paper so that there could be no mistake or misunderstanding about then 
Definite rules finally supplanted arbitrary power. 

Typically, each agreement specifies that an employer will give first preference 
to the gangs which regularly follow his pier, second preference to the extra gangs 
in his area, and third preference to regular gangs in his area unoccupied at their 
home piers. A special arrangement for baggage porters and extra labor has been 
worked out for the upper North River where the big passenger lines dock and 
there is a great variation in the daily demands for baggage porters and extra 
labor. 

The new regulations aré now in effect and working well. 
Litigation 

During its second fiscal year, the commission has continued, unbroken, the suc- 
cess Which it achieved the first year in the courts in defending suits which dis- 
puted the commission’s authority or challenged its actions. 

After 20 months of litigation in the Federal courts, articles V, VI, VII, VIII, 
IX, and XII of the compact have been specifically held to be constitutional in 
the face of practically every conceivable attack under the United States Consti- 
tution. These articles relate to the licensing of pier superintendents and hiring 
agents (art. V); the licensing of stevedores (art. VI); the prohibition of public 
loading (art. VII); the registration of longshoremen (art. VIII) ; decasualiza- 
tion (art. IX) : and the operation of employment information centers (art. XII) 
Linehan v. Waterfront Commission ((S. PD. N .Y. 1953) 116 F. Supp. 683, aff'd 
(1954) 347 U. S. 489): Staten Island Loaders, Inc. v. Waterfront Commission 
((S. D. N. Y. 1958) 117 F. Supp. 308, aff'd (1954) 347 U. S. 489) ; O’Rourk 
Waterfront Commission ((S. D. N. Y. 1954) 118 F. Supp. 236) ; Allied Steredore 
Company, Inc., v. Waterfront Commission (No. 94-177, U. S. D. C. 8S. D. N.Y. 
December 7, 1954) ; Bradley v. Waterfront Commission ((S. D. N. Y. 1955) 130 F 
Supp. 303). 

Once in the United States District Court in Newark, Bradley v. Waterfront 
Commission, once in the United States District Court for the Southern District 
of New York, Bradley v. Waterfront Commission, and once in the New York Su- 
preme Court, Richmond County, DiBrizzi v. Waterfront Commission, an attempt 
was made to enjoin the commission from putting its new hiring regulations int 
effect. Each attempt failed; the two Federal cases were dismissed; the third 
case is still awaiting trial but the injunctive relief sought by the plaintiff bas 
been denied. 

Six cases, brought under article 78 of the New York Civil Practice Act to re: 
view rulings by the commission which denied applications for longshore regis 
tration reached the appellate division. All 6 were decided in favor of the cour 
nission: 5 in the first department (Falvey v. Waterfront Commission; Haitic! 
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y. Waterfront Commission; Piccini v. Waterfront Commission; Spagnola v. 
Waterfront Commission; and Tanzella v. Waterfront Commission), and one in 
the second department (Calvo v. Waterfront Commission). 

In Wreiole v. Waterfront Commission, the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York sustained the commission’s right to suspend 
registered longshoremen pending the determination of charges when in the opin- 
ion of the commission their continued presence on the waterfront would have 
endangered the peace and safety; and in Applegate v. Waterfront Commission, 
the same court upheld the commission’s right to rescind a longshoreman’s 
registration issued as the result of a clerical error. 

In the nature of litigation, also, were a number of administrative proceedings 
for the denial or revocation of various registrations and licenses. Particular 
mention should be made of the consolidated proceedings to determine whether to 
revoke, cancel, or suspend the registration of 141 longshoremen charged with 
individual acts of violence and/or mass picketing during the long and bitter 
strike which commenced late in February and ran until early April 1954. To 
prepare for the hearings, the commission took testimony from 197 individuals and 
presented the evidence of 200 before the Honorable Jacob Grumet, who presided. 
The hearings required 33 days and submission by the commission of a brief of 391 
pages. Testimony ran to 5,374 pages and the exhibits numbered 195. After 
receiving all of the evidence and studying the briefs, Judge Grumet found that 6 
men should be permanently removed from the longshoremen’s register and 9 
should be suspended for periods ranging from 1 month to 6 months. With respect 

» the rest, Judge Grumet found either that they had been suspended long enough 
or that they should be let off with a reprimand. He recommended that the 
charges against three be dismissed as not substantiated. The commission has 
taken Judge Grumet’s report under advisement together with the exceptions filed 
by counsel and will render its decision shortly. 

Mention should also be made of Waterfront Commission v. Martin et al., in 
which eight respondents were charged with operating a kickback racket in Port 
Newark, N. J., through the collection of unauthorized initiation fees, weekly 
kickbacks, fake charitable contributions, and sums for the ringleader’s vacation. 
To prepare for the hearings, the commission took testimony from 139 individuals 
and called 438 to testify before the commissioners who sat for 22 days in Newark 
te hear the charges. Testimony ran to 5,213 pages and the exhibits numbered 
46. At the conclusion of the hearings, 3 respondents were removed from the 
longshoremen’s register, 3 were suspended, and 2 were reinstated. 

Mention, finally, should be made of Waterfront Commission v. Wreiole et al., 
in which six respondents have been charged with operating a kickback racket 
and crooked dice games at the naval base in Leonardo, N. J. To prepare for 
the hearings, the commission took testimony from 151 individuals and called 
“7 to testify before Richard G. Moser, Esq., hearing officer. The hearings should 
‘concluded shortly after this report is released. 


tivities of the division of investigation 


A word should also be said of the commission’s division of investigation. 
(nder the direction of Joseph Kaitz, this division has functioned throughout 


tha 


year as the commission’s intelligence and servicing agency. Its staff is 
engaged in activities almost too numerous to mention. It checked with State 
(principally but not exclusively New York and New Jersey), Federal, and 
overseas (principally Puerto Rican) authorities the criminal records of 6,360 
It kept in constant touch with the waterfront squads of the various 
police departments throughout the port, giving and receiving evidence of illegal 
ivities. It continued to assemble the most complete record on waterfront 
odlums and racketeers that has ever been known. It carried out numerous 
vestigations of applicants for license or registration and gathered evidence for 

‘ein the many quasi-judicial proceedings conducted by the commission. It 
investigated baggage shakedowns, organized and unorganized pilferage, nar- 

ics smuggling, and the concentration of men with criminal records in various 
areas of the port. It ran a 24-hour surveillance of the piers. For the legal 

sion alone it served during the commission’s second fiscal year 393 subpenas 
and secured photostatie copies of 7,539 indictments and other court record: 

It has been the policy of the director to accept in the division for work as 
investigators only men who have received 2 or more years of college education 
ind 5 years of responsible city, State, or Federal Government investigative 
experience, or a college degree and 2 years of such investigative experience. 
64180—55——_55 
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Activities of the division of employment information centers, licensing and 
registration 
Under the direction of Percy A. Miller, Jr., the division of employment infor- 
mation centers, licensing and registration, carries the heavy administrati 
burden of the commission. In its first year this division completed its organi- 
zation, opened and staffed 183 employment information centers, and processed 
the first great wave of longshoremen’s registration. During its second year 
the division not only continued to operate the employment information centers 
and to handle longshoremen’s registration, but also carried out the first round 
of decasualization. In addition, it participated in the general revision of th: 
hiring regulations and bore the major share of the burden of putting the n¢ 
regulations into practice. 
The division enters upon the third year of its existence with the renewed 
confidence which comes from a day-by-day demonstration of the affirmat 
contribution which it is making to the regularization of waterfront employ 
ment. The sense of frustration which flowed from the prevalidation practic 
has been replaced by an equally strong sense of fulfillment under the new hiring 
regulations. To operate a gang-posting, gang-hiring system and the new system 
for the hiring of regular dock and terminal labor, and also to handle the de- 
casualization program is to place great additional burdens upon the division, 
but no increase in the staff has yet been called for to meet these added burdens 
There are 13 employment information centers, 4 on the North River and 1 on 
the East River in Manhattan, 4 in Brooklyn, and 1 in each of Staten Island 
Port Newark, Jersey City, and Hoboken. They range in size from 3,000 squar 
feet to 12,000 square feet, depending upon the normal manpower requirements 
of each area serviced by the individual center. They are open regularly from 
7 a.m. to 7:30 p. m. each day, Monday through Friday, and from 7 a. m. to 12 
noon Saturday. Operations are not restricted to these hours, however, and 
centers are frequently kept in service in order to meet the requirements of the 
shipping industry as they may occur on Saturday afternoons and Sundays 
The centers are staffed with from 5 to 9 commission employees, again depending 
upon the normal manpower requirements of the area serviced by the individual! 
center. 
Activities of the administrative and auditing division 
The administrative and auditing division under the direction of Hyman § 
Lipman has continued faithfully to perform its task of reviewing the books and 
records of stevedoring companies in connection with the commission’s quarterly 
assessments and in connection with application for stevedoring licenses. It has 
also made numerous audits in aid of particular investigations conducted by 
assessments and in connection with applcations for stevedoring licenses. It has 
managed the internal and financial affairs of the commission. 
As this report goes to press, the year end audit of the commission’s own 
financial records by Price Waterhouse & Co. is about to commence. The results 
of that audit will be included in a supplemental report as soon as final figures 
are available. 
Repayment of the commission’s debt to the States 
The commission is supported by assessments levied upon employers of persons 
registered or licensed under the compact. The amount of the assessment is 
measured by the payrolls of covered personnel. 
For its second fiscal year, the commission raised its assessment to 2 percent, 
the maximum rate permitted by the compact. Gross income from this source 
amounted to $2,160,000. By staying well within its budget of $1,896,000, the 
commission was enabled to repay half of its $900,000 debt to the States of New 
York and New Jersey, and still have a surplus of $195,000 at the close of the 
year. 
Continuing the assessment at the same rate in the coming year, the commission 
has budgeted an additional $225,000 for repayment to the States. 


Brief summary of the year’s accomplishments 


(1) The commission has completed the processing of a great backlog of long- 
shoremen’s applications which were pending 12 months ago, at the same | 
keeping abreast of the inflow. 

(2) The commission has instituted a new set of hiring regulations which carry 
out the mandate of the law that all longshoremen be hired through, and only 
through, the commission’s employment information centers. These regula- 
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tions take the place of the prevalidation system, which was put into effect on 
December 1, 1953, only to be abused by management and labor. They bring the 
hiring of gangs and of individual longshoremen out into the open, sound the death 
knell of the covert “shape” which had replaced the pierhead “shape,” and tend 
to stabilize the work force on the waterfront. 

(3) The commission has brought the work force into better balance with the 
work opportunities on the waterfront. 

(4) The commission has broken up a vicious kickback ring at Port Newark. 
For the first time, such is their confidence in the commission, longshoremen will 
come forward and testify when they are shaken down by labor racketeers for 
the opportunity to work. 

(5) The commission has been vigilant in the supression of “public loading,” 
and blocked an attempt to restore it in disguise through the incorporation of a 
clause in the collective bargaining agreement which would have created a publi 
loading craft compensated at the old public loaders’ piece rate. 

(6) The commission has made substantial progress in its task of licensing 

» contracting stevedores. 

(7) The commission has repaid half of its $900,000 debt to the States of New 
York and New Jersey. 

Findings and determination under article IV 

Article IV, section 138, of the compact requires the commission in making its 
annual report to state whether the commission finds and determines that public 
necessity still exists for (a) the continued registration of lougshoremen, (0) 
the continued licensing of any occupation or employment required to be licensed 
under the compact, (c) the continued public operation of the employment in- 
formation centers provided for in article XII. Vhe commission finds and deter- 
mines that such public necessity still exists. 

The need for the continuance of the commission during the coming year not 
ouly to hold current gains but to add to them must be apparent to all who have 
a sincere interest in the welfare of the metropolitan area in general and the 
waterfront in particular. Although much has been accomplished, a great deal 
remains to be done before the legislative objectives are reached and the com- 
mission may be said to have completed its task. 

The commission’s authority depends upon its power to grant or deny registra- 
tions and licenses but this is not its only resource. It can accomplish, and we 
hope it has accomplished, a great deal simply by hammering on the theme of 
character, integrity, and responsibility, for, after all is said and done, the way 
in which management and labor can eliminate the need for the commission 
is by themselves recognizing and exercising the responsibilities that they have 
so long neglected. The true measure of the commission’s success is not what 
the commission accomplishes by force but what it achieves by inspiring manage- 
ment and labor to raise their own standards and do their own policing. 

At the close of its second fiscal year the commission is encouraged in this 
regard but far from satisfied. Without intending in any way to disparage 
duhagement or labor, it is the commission’s belief that if the commission were 
to withdraw at this point, a vacuum would be created which would jeopardize 
the very substantial achievements that have so far been realized. 

June 30, 1955. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GEORGE P. HAys, 
JOSEPH WEINTRAUB, 
Commissioners. 


WATERFRONT COMMISSION ACT 


ARTICLE I. FINDINGS AND DELARATIONS 


1. The states of New York and New Jersey hereby find and declare that the 
conditions under which waterfront labor is employed within the port of New York 
district are depressing and degrading to such labor, resulting from the lack of 
any systematic method of hiring, the lack of adequate information as to the avail- 
ability of employment, corrupt hiring practices, and the fact that persons 
conducting such hiring are frequently criminals and persons notoriously lacking 
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ral character and integrity and neither responsive or responsible to the 
employers nor to the uncoerced will of the majority of the members of the labor 
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organizations of the employees; that as a result waterfront laborers suffer from 
irregularity of employment, fear and insecurity, inadequate earnings, an unduly 
high accident rate, subjection to borrowing at usurious rates of interest, exploita- 
tion and extortion as the price of securing employment and a loss of respect 
for the law; that not only does there result a destruction of the dignity of 
an important segment of American labor, but a direct encouragement of crime 
which imposes a levy of greatly increased costs on food, fuel, and other neces- 
saries handled in and through the port of New York district. 
(McK. Uncolsol. Laws 6700aa ) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-2) 


2. The states of New York and New Jersey hereby find and declare that many 
of the evils above described result not only from the causes above described 
but from the practices of public loaders at piers and other waterfront terminals; 
that such public loaders serve no valid economic purpose and operate as parasites 
exacting a high and unwarranted toll on the flow of commerce in and through 
the port of New York district, and have used force and engaged in discriminatory 
and coercive practices including extortion against persons not desiring to employ 
them: and that the function of loading and unloading trucks and other land 
vehicles at piers and other waterfront terminals can and should be performed, 
as in every other major American port, without the evils and abuses of the 
public loader system, and by the carriers of freight by water, stevedores, and 
operators of such piers and other waterfront terminals or the operators of 
such trucks or other land vehicles. 
(McK. Uneconsol. Laws 6700aa ) Cis ds. tc Bane 2 2 


3. The states of New York and New Jersey hereby find and declare that 
many of the evils above described result not only from the causes above described 
but from the lack of regulation of the occupation of stevedores; that such steve- 
dores have engaged in corrupt practices to induce their hire by carriers of 
freight by water and to induce officers and representatives of labor organizations 
to betray their trust to the members of such labor organizations. 
(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700aa) (N. J. 8S. A. 32: 23-4) 


4. The states of New York and New Jersey hereby find and declare that the 
occupations of longshoremen, stevedores, pier superintendents, hiring agents, 
and port watchmen are affected with a public interest requiring their regulation 
and that such regulation shall be deemed an exercise of the police power of 
the two states for the protection of the public safety, welfare, prosperity, health, 
peace, and living conditions of the people of the two states. 
(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700aa) (N. J. 8. A. 32: 2% 


ARTICLE II, DEFINITIONS 


As used in this compact: 
“The port of New York district” shall mean the district created by article II 
of the compact dated April thirtieth, nineteen hundred twenty-one, between the 
states of New York and New Jersey, authorized by chapter one hundred fifty-four 
of the laws of New York of nineteen hundred twenty-one and chapter one hundred 
fifty-one of the laws of New Jersey of nineteen hundred twenty-one. 
“Commission” shall mean the waterfront Commission of New York harbor 
established by article III hereof. 
“Pier” shall include any wharf, pier, dock, or quay. 
“Other waterfront terminal” shall include any warehouse, depot, or 
terminal (other than a pier) which is located within one thousand yards of any 
pier in the port of New York district and which is used for waterborne freight 
in whole or substantial part. 
“Person” shall mean not only a natural person but also any partnership, j 
venture, association, corporation or any other legal entity but shall not inc!ude 
the United States, any state or territory thereof or any department, division, 
board, commission or authority of one or more of the foregoing. 
“Carrier of freight by water” shall mean any person who may be engaged or 
who may hold himself out as willing to be engaged, whether as a common carrier, 
as a contract carrier or otherwise (except for carriage of liquid cargoes in 
in tank vessels designed for use exclusively in such service or carriage by hare 
of bulk cargoes consisting of only a single commodity loaded or earried without 
wrappers or containers and delivered by the carrier without transportatio! 
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count) in the carriage of freight by water between any point in the port 
York district and a point outside said district. 

Waterborne freight” shall mean freight carried by or consigned for carriage 

riers of freight by water. (Amended March 30, 1954, see § 5-a(2) page 36.) 

Longshoreman” shall mean a natural person, other than a hiring agent, 
who is employed for work at a pier or other waterfront terminal, either by a 
carrier of freight by water or by a stevedore: 

1) physically to move waterborne freight on vessels berthed at piers, on piers 

t other waterfront terminals, or 

to engage in direct and immediate checking of any such freight or of the 
dial accounting therefor or in the recording or tabulation of the hours 
irked at piers or other waterfront terminals by natural persons employed by 
riers of freight by water or stevedores, or 
(c) to supervise directly and immediately others who are employed as in 
subdivision (a) of this definition. 
er superintendent” shall mean any natural person other than a longshore- 
who is employed for work at a pier or other waterfront terminal by a carrier 
‘freight by water or a stevedore and whose work at such pier or other water- 
terminal incindes the supervision, directly or indirectly, of the work of 
shoremen., 
Port watchman” shall include any watchman, gateman, roundsman, detective, 
rd, guardian or protector of property employed by the operator of any pier 
ther waterfront terminal or by a carrier of freight by water to perform serv- 
such capacity on any pier or other waterfront terminal. 
ngshoremen’s register” shall mean the register of eligible longshoremen 
ed and maintained by the commission pursuant to article VIII. 
“Stevedore” shall mean a contractor (not including an employee) engaged 
( nnensation pursuant to a contract or arrangement with a carrier of freight 
by water, in moving waterborne freight carried or consigned for carriage by such 

‘jer on vessels of such carrier berthed at piers, on piers at which such vessels 
are berthed or at other waterfront terminals. (Amended March 25, 1954, see 
$5-a(1) page 36.) 

Hiring agent” shall mean any natural person, who on behalf of a carrier of 
ht by water or a stevedore shall select any longshoreman for employment. 
Compact” shall mean this compact and rules or regulations lawfully promul- 
gated thereunder. 

(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700bb ) ; (N. J. 8. A. 33 


ARTICLE III. WATERFRONT COMMISSION OF NEW YORK HARBOR 


There is hereby created the waterfront commission of New York harbor, 
shall be a body corporate and politic, an instrumentality of the states of 
New York and New Jersey. 
(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700cc) (N. J. 8S. A. 3! 


~. The commission shall consist of two members, one to be chosen by the State 
New Jersey and one to be chosen by the State of New York. The member 
enting each state shall be appointed by the governor of such state with the 
nd consent of the senate thereof, without regard to the state of residence 
h member, and shall receive compensation to he fixed by the governor of 
state. The term of office of each member shall be for three years, provided, 
ver, that the members first appointed shall be appointed for a term to expire 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred fifty-six. Each member shall hold office until 
successor has been appointed and qualified. Vacancies in office shall be 
d for the balance of the unexpired term in the same manner as original 
intments. 


(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700cc) (N. J. 8. A. $2: 23-8) 


The commission shall act only by unanimous vote of both members thereof. 
Any member may, by written instrument filed in the office of the commission. 
designate any officer or employee of the commission to act in his place as a 
ember whenever he shall be unable to attend a meeting af the commission. 
A vacancy in the office of a member shall not impair such designation until the 
cy shall have been filled. 
(McK. Uneconsol. Laws 6700cc) (N.J.S.A. 32:5 
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ARTICLE IV. GENERAL POWERS OF COMMISSION 


In addition to the powers and duties elsewhere prescribed in this compact, the 
commission shall have the power: 

1. To sue and be sued; 

2. To have a seal and alter the same at pleasure; 

3. To acquire, hold and dispose of real and personal property by gift, purchase, 
lease, license Or other similar manner, for its corporate purposes; 

4. To determine the location, size and suitability of accommodations necessary 
and desirable for the establishment and maintenance of the employment informa- 
tion centers provided in article XII hereof and for administrative offices for the 
commission ; 

5. To appoint such officers, agents and employees as it may deem necessary, 
prescribe their powers, duties, and qualifications and fix their compensation 
and retain and employ counsel and private consultants on a contract basis or 
otherwise ; 

6. To administer and enforce the provisions of this compact; 

7. To make and enforce such rules and regulations as the commission may 
deem necessary to effectuate the purposes of this compact or to prevent the cir- 
cumvention or evasion thereof, to be effective upon publication in the manner 
which the commission shall prescribe and upon filing in the office of the secre- 
tary of state of each state. A certified copy of any such rules and regulations, 
attested as true and correct by the commission, shall be presumptive evidence 
of the regular making, adoption, approval, and publication thereof ; 

8. By its members and its properly designated officers, agents, and employees 
to administer oaths and issue subpoenas throughout both states to compel the 
attendance of witnesses and the giving of testimony and the production of other 
evidence; 

9. To have for its members and its properly designated officers, agents and 
employes, full and free access, ingress and egress to and from all vessels, piers 
and other waterfront terminals or other places in the port of New York district, 
for the purposes of making inspection or enforcing the provisions of this com- 
pact ; and no person shall obstruct or in any way interfere with any such member, 
officer, employee or agent in the making of such inspection, or in the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this compact or in the performance of any other power 
or duty under this compact; 

10. To recover possession of any suspended or revoked license issued under this 
compact; 

11. To make investigations, collect and compile information concerning water- 
front practices generally within the port of New York district and upon 
matters relating to the accomplishment of the objective of this compact; 

12. To advise and consult with representatives of labor and industry and with 
public officials and agencies concerned with the effectuation of the purposes of 
this compact, upon all matters which the commission may desire, including but 
not limited to the form and substance of rules and regulations, the administratio 
of the compact, maintenance of the longshoremen’s register, and issuance and 
revocation of licenses; 

13. To make annual and other reports to the governors and legislatures of 
both states containing recommendations for the improvement of the conditions 
of waterfront labor within the port of New York district for the alleviation of the 
evils described in article I and for the effectuation of the purposes of this 
eoinpact. Such annual reports shail state the commission’s finding and detei 
mination as to whether the public necessity still exists for (a) the continued 
recistration of longshoremen, (b) the continued licensing of any occupation or 
employment required to be licensed hereunder and (c) the continued publi 
operation of the employment information centers provided for in article XIF: 

14. To cooperate with and receive from any department, division, bureat, 
board, commission, or agency of either or both states, or of any county 
municipality thereof, such assistance and data as will enable it properly to 
carry out its powers and duties hereunder; and to request any such department, 
division, bureau, board, commission, or agency, with the consent thereof, | 
execute such of its functions and powers, as the public interest may require, 
(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700dd) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-10 





The powers and duties of the commission may be exercised by officers, et 
ployees and agents designated by them, except the power to make rules and 
regulations. The commission shall have such additional powers and duties as 
may hereafter be delegated to or imposed upon it from time to time by the 
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ction of the legislature of either state concurred in by the legislature of the 
other. (Amended March 30, 1954, see § 5—b page 37.) 
(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700dd ) (N. fg. 8. A. 32: 23-114) 


ARTICLE V. PIER SUPERINTENDENTS AND HIRING AGENTS 


1. On or after the first day of December, nineteen hundred fifty-three, no 
person shall act as a pier superintendent or as a hiring agent within the port 
of New York district without first having obtained from the Commission a 
license to act as such pier superintendent or hiring agent, as the case may be, and 
no person shall employ or engage another person to act as a pier superin- 
tendent or hiring agent who is not so licensed. 

Meck. Uneonsol. Laws 6700ee ) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-12) 


» <A license to act as a pier superintendent or hiring agent shall be issued 
only upon the written application, under oath, of the person proposing to em- 
ploy or engage another person to act as such pier superintendent or hiring agent, 
verified by the prospective licensee as to the matters concerning him, and shall 
state the following: 

(a) The full name and business address of the applicant; 

(b) The full name, residence, business address (if any), place and date of 
birth and social security number of the prospective licensee ; 

(c) The present and previous occupations of the prospective licensee, includ- 
ng the places where he was employed and the names of his employers; 

(d) Such further facts and evidence as may be required by the commission 
to ascertain the character, integrity, and identity of the prospective licensee; and 

(e) That if a license is issued to the prospective licensee, the applicant will 
employ such licensee as pier superintendent or hiring agent, as the case may 
he. 


(McK. Uneonsol. Laws 6700ee) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-13) 


3. No such license shall be granted 

(a) Unless the commission shall be satisfied that the prospective licensee 
possesses good character and integrity ; 

(b) If the prospective licensee has, without subsequent pardon, been con- 
victed by a court of the United States, or any state or territory thereof, of the 
commission of, or the attempt or conspiracy to commit, treason, murder, man- 
slaughter or any felony or high misdemeanor or any of the following misde- 
meanors or offenses: illegally using, carrying or possessing a pistol or other 
langerous weapon; making or possessing burglar’s instruments; buying or 
receiving stolen property; unlawful entry of a building: aiding an escape from 
prison; unlawfully possessing or distributing habit-forming narcotic drugs; and 
iolation of this compact. (Amended March 30, 1954, see § 5-h page 39.) Any 
such prospective licensee ineligible for a license by reason of any such conviction 
may submit satisfactory evidence to the commission that he has for a period of 
not less than 5 years, measured as hereinafter provided, and up to the time of 
application, so conducted himself as to warrant the grant of such license, in 
which event the commission may, in its discretion, issue an order removing 
such ineligibility. (Amended March 30, 1954, see § 5-k page 40.) The aforesaid 
period of 5 years shall be measured either from the date of payment of any 
fine imposed upon such person or the suspension of sentence or from the date 
of his unrevoked release from custody by parole, commutation or termination 
of his sentence; 

(c) If the prospective licensee knowingly or wilfully advocates the desirability 
of overthrowing or destroying the government of the United States by force 
‘violence or shall be a member of a group which advocates such desirability, 
Knowing the purposes of such group include such advocacy. 

(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700ee ) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-14) 


When the application shall have been examined and such further inquiry 
and investigation made as the commission shall deem proper and when the 
olumission shall be satisfied therefrom that the prospective licensee possesses 
the qualifications and requirements prescribed in this article, the Commission 
shall issue and deliver to the prospective licensee a license to act as pier super- 
intendent or hiring agent for the applicant, as the case may be, and shall 
nform the applicant of his action. The commission may issue a temporary 
permit to any prospective licensee for a license under the provisions of this 

icle pending final action on an application made for such a license. Any 
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such permit shall be valid for a period not in excess of thirty days. (Amen 
March 30, 1954, see § 5—-b page 37.) 
(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700ee ) 

5. No person shall be licensed to act as a pier superintendent or hiring ag 
for more than one employer, except at a single pier or other waterfront 
minal, but nothing in this article shall be construed to limit in any way 
number of pier superintendents or hiring agents any employer may emplo 
(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700ee) HN. 3.8: S23 SS 


ent 


6. A license granted pursuant to this article shall continue through the dura 
tion of the licensee’s employment by the employer who shall have applied 
his license. 

(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700ee) (R228. 2 


ss. © Of. ali) 


7. Any license issued pursuant to this article may be revoked or suspended 
for such period as the commission deems in the public interest or the licensee 
thereunder may be reprimanded for any of the following offenses: 

(a) Conviction of a crime or act by the licensee or other cause which wi 
require or permit his disqualification from receiving a license upon original 
application ; 

(b) Fraud, deceit, or misrepresentation in securing the license, or in the « 
duct of the licensed activity; 

(c) Violation of any of the provisions of this compact: 

(d) Addiction to the use of or trafficking in morphine, opium, cocaine, 
other narcotic drug; 

(e) Employing, hiring, or procuring any person in violation of this comp: 
or inducing or otherwise aiding or abetting any person to violate the terms of 
this compact; 

(f) Paying, giving, causing to be paid or given, or offering to pay or 
any person any valuable consideration to induce such other person to viol: 
provision of this compact or to induce any public officer, agent, or employes 
fail to perform his duty hereunder; 

(g) Consorting with known criminals for an unlawful purpose; 

(h) Transfer or surrender of possession of the license to any person either 
temporarily or permanently without satisfactory explanation: 

(i) False impersonation of another licensee under this compact ; 

(j) Receipt or solicitation of anything of value from any person other than 
the licensee’s employer as consideration for the selection or retention for emp 
ment of any longshoreman ; 

(k) Coercion of a longshoreman by threat of discrimination or violence or 
economic reprisal, to make purchases from or to utilize the services of any 
person ; 

(1) Lending any money to or borrowing any money from a longshoreman for 
which there is a charge of interest or other consideration : and 

(m) Membership in a labor organization which represents longshoreme! 
port watchmen; but nothing in this section shall be deemed to prohibit pier 
superintendents or hiring agents from being represented by a labor organiza- 
tion or organizations which do not also represent longshoremen or port watchmen 
The American Federation of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
and any other similar federation, congress or other organization of nat 
or international occupational or industrial labor organizations shall not be 
considered an organization which represents longshoremen or port watchmen 
within the meaning of this section although one of the federated or constituent 
labor organizations thereof may represent longshoremen or port watchm¢ 
(Amended March 30, 1954, see § 5-i page 39.) 

(McK. Uneonsol. Laws 6700ee) Ch 2, uk Bee 


Live 
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ARTICLE VI. STEVEDORES 


1. On or after the first day of December, nineteen hundred fifty-three. 
person shall act as a stevedore within the port of New York district without 
having first obtained a license from the commission, and no person shall employ 
a stevedore to perform services as such within the port of New York district 
unless the stevedore is so licensed. 

(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700ff ) (MN. J. B.A Get a 
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®. Any person intending to act as a stevedore within the port of New York 
district shall file in the office of the commission a written application for a 
icense to engage in such occupation, duly signed and verified as follows: 

(a) If the applicant is a natural person, the application shall be signed and 
verified by such person and if the applicant is a partnership, the application 
shall be signed and verified by each natural person composing or intending to 

mpose such partnership. The application shall state the full name, age, resi- 
lence, business address (if any), present and previous occupations of each 
natural person so signing the same, and any other facts and evidence as may 
be required by the commission to ascertain the character, integrity, and identity 
of each natural person so signing such application. 

(b) If the applicant is a corporation, the application shall be signed and 
verified by the president, secretary, and treasurer thereof, and shall specify 
the name of the corporation, the date and place of its incorporation, the location 
of its principal place of business, the names and addresses of, and the amount 
of the stock held by stockholders owning 5 percent or more of any of the stock 
thereof, and of all officers (including all members of the board of directors). 
The requirements of subdivision (a) of this section as to a natural person who 
is a member of a partnership, and such requirements as may be specified in 
rules and regulations promulgated by the commission, shall apply to each such 
officer or stockholder and their successors in office or interest as the case 
may be. 

In the event of the death, resignation, or removal of any officer, and in the 
event of any change in the list of stockholders who shall own five percent 
or more of the stock of the corporation, the secretary of such corporation shall 
forthwith give notice of that fact in writing to the commission, certified by said 
secretary. 

(Meck. Unconsol. Laws 6700ff) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-20) 

3. No such license shall be granted 

(a) If any person whose signature or name appears in the application is 
not the real party in interest required by section 2 of this article to sign or 
to be identified in the application or if the person so signing or named in the 
application is an undisclosed agent or trustee for any such real party in 
interest ; 

(b) Unless the commission shall be satisfied that the applicant and all mem- 
bers, officers, and stockholders required by section 2 of this article to sign or 
be identified in the application for license possess good character and integrity ; 

(c) Unless the applicant is either a natural person, partnership, or corpora- 
tion: 

(d) Unless the applicant shall be a party to a contract then in force or which 
will take effect upon the issuance of a license, with a carrier of freight by water 
for the loading and unloading by the applicant of one or more vessels of such 
carrier at a pier within the port of New York district ; 

(e) If the applicant or any member, officer, or stockholder required by section 
~ of this article to sign or be identified in the application for license has, without 
subsequent pardon, been convicted by a court of the United States or any state 
or territory thereof of the commission of, or the attempt or conspiracy to commit, 
treason, murder, manslaughter, or any felony or high misdemeanor or any of the 
misdemeanors or offenses described in subdivision (b) of section 3 of article V. 
Any applicant ineligible for a license by reason of any such conviction may sub- 
mit satisfactory evidence to the commission that the person whose conviction 
was the basis of ineligibility has for a period of not less than five years, measured 
as hereinafter provided and up to the time of application, so conducted himself 
as to warrant the grant of such license, in which event the commission may, in 
its discretion issue an order removing such ineligibility. (Amended March 30, 
L4, see § 5-h, page 39.) The aforesaid period of five years shall be measured 
either from the date of payment of any fine imposed upon such person or the 
suspension of sentence or from the date of his unrevoked release from custody by 
parole, commutation, or termination of his sentence; 

(f) If, on or after July first, nineteen hundred fifty-three, the applicant has 
paid, given, caused to have been paid or given or offered to pay or give to any 
officers or employee of any carrier of freight by water any valuable considera- 
tion for an improper or unlawful purpose or to induce such person to procure 
the employment of the applicant by such carrier for the performance of steve- 


loring services; 
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(g) If, on or after July first, nineteen hundred fifty-three, the applicant 
paid, given, caused to be paid or given or offered to pay or give to any officer 
representative of a labor organization any valuable consideration for an improy. 
or unlawful purpose or to induce such officer or representative to subordinate 
the interests of such labor organization or its members in the management of 
the affairs of such labor organization to the interests of the applicant. (Amended 
March 30, 1954, see § 5-h, page 39.) 

(McK. Unconsol, Laws 6700ff ) (N. J. S. A. 32 


4. When the application shall have been examined and such further inquiry 
and investigation made as the commission shall deem proper and when the com 
mission shall be satisfied therefrom that the applicant possesses the qualif 
tions and requirements prescribed in this article, the commission shall issue an 
deliver a license to such applicant. The commission may issue a temporary pe! 
mit to any applicant for a license under the provisions of this article pending 
final action on an application made for such a license. Any such permit shall be 
valid for a period not in excess of thirty days. (Amended March 30, 1954, 

§ 5-b, page 37.) 
(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700ff ) 


5. A license granted pursuant to this article shall be for a term of two yea 
or fraction of such two year period, and shall expire on the first day of Decem! 
of each odd numbered year. In the event of the death of the licensee, if a natw 
person, or its termination or dissolution by reason of the death of a partner 
a partnership, or if the licensee shall cease to be a party to any contract of 
type required by subdivision (d) of section 8 of this article, the license sl 
terminate ninety days after such event or upon its expiration date, whiche 
shall be sooner. A license may be renewed by the commission for successive t 
year periods upon fulfilling the same requirements as are set forth in this artic 
for an original application. 

(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700ff ) (A.J. 5.2. 


6. Any license issued pursuant to this article may be revoked or suspended 1 
such period as the commission deems in the public interest or the licensee ther 
under may be reprimanded for any of the following offenses on the part of the 
licensee or of any person required by section 2 of this article to sign or be identi- 
fied in an original application for a license: 

(a) Conviction of a crime or other cause which would permit or require ‘is 
qualification of the licensee from receiving a license upon original application 
(b) Fraud, deceit, or misrepresentation in securing the license or in the cond 

of the licensed activity; 

(c) Failure by the licensee to maintain a complete set of books and records 
containing a true and accurate account of the licensee’s receipts and disburse 
ments arising out of his activities within the port of New York district: 

(d) Failure to keep said books and records available during business hou 
inspection by the commission and its duly designated representatives unti 
expiration of the fifth calendar year following the calendar year during wv 
occurred the transactions recorded therein ; 

(e) Any other offense described in subdivision (c) to (i) inclusive, of sect 
7 of article V. (Amended March 30, 1954, see § 5-i, page 39.) 

(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700ff ) (N. J. 8S. A. 82: 23-24 


ARTICLE VII. PROHIBITION OF PUBLIC LOADING 


1. The states of New York and New Jersey hereby find and declare that the 
transfer of cargo to and from trucks at piers and other waterfront terminals i! 
the port of New York district has resulted in vicious and notorious abuses by 
persons commonly known as “public loaders.” There is compelling evidence 1! 
such persons have exacted the payment of exorbitant charges for their services 
real and alleged, and otherwise extorted large sums through force, threats of 
violence, unauthorized labor disturbances, and other coercive activities, and that 
they have been responsible for and abetted criminal activities on the waterfront 
These practices which have developed in the port of New York district impose 
unjustified costs on the handling of goods in and through the port of New York 
district, and increase the prices paid by consumers for food, fuel, and other 
necessaries, and impair the economic stability of the port of New York district 
It is the sense of the legislatures of the states of New York and New Jersey that 
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se practices and conditions must be eliminated to prevent grave injury to the 
welfare of the people. 


(McK. Uneconsol. Laws 6700gg) (N. J. 8. A. 


» 


’ Tt is hereby declared to be against the public policy of the states of New York 
New Jersey and to be unlawful for any person to load or unload waterborne 


ht onto or from vehicles other than railroad cars at piers or at other water- 


minals within the port of New York district, for a fee or other com- 
nsation, other than the following persons and their employees: 

a) Carriers of freight by water, but only at piers at which their vessels are 

rthed; 

Other carriers of freight (including but not limited to railroads and 
<ers), but only in connection with freight transported or to be transported by 

h carriers ; 

(c) Operators of piers or other waterfront terminals (including railroads, 

k terminal operators, warehousemen, and other persons), but only at piers or 
‘waterfront terminals operated by them; 
(d) Shippers or consignees of freight, but only in connection with freight 
hipped by such shipper or consigned to such ¢ 
) Stevedores licensed under article VI, w ler O 1iot such waterborne 
has been or is to be transported by a carrier of ‘ight by ater with 
such stevedore shall have a contract of the ty] rrescribed by subdivision 
of section 8 of article VI. 

Nothing herein contained shall be deemed to permit a1 
unloading of any waterborne freight at any place by any such 
of any independent contractor, or any other agent other than an employee, unless 
such independent contractor is a person permitted by this 
unload such freight at such place in his own ri 


person by means 
article to load or 
(McK. Uneonsol. Laws 6700gg 


ARTI 
» commission shall establish 
all qualified longshoremen elis 
t as such in the port of New York 
ember, nineteen hundred fifty-three, 
within the port of New York district uni 
shoremen’s register, and no person shall « 
within the port of New York district 
luded in the longshoremen’s register. 
McK. Uneonsol. Laws 6700hh) 


2. Any person applying for inclusion 


such place and in such manner as t 
ment, signed and verified by such person, 
e address, social security number, and sucl 
Sssion may prescribe to establish the id 
record, if any. 
(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700hh) 


The commission may in its discretion deny 
gshoremen’s register by a person 
(a) Who has been convicted by a court of 
30, 1954, see § 5-a (3), page 37) or any state or 1 
quent pardon, or treason, murder, manslaughter, 


t 


eanor or of any of the misdemeanors or offenses descril i i 
tion 3 of article V or of attempts or conspiracy to commit any such crimes ; 
(b) Who knowingly or willingly advocates the desirability of overthrowing or 
destroying the government of the United States by force or violence or who shall 
& member of a group which advocates such desirability knowing the purposes 
of such group include such advocacy ; 
{c) Whose presence at the piers or other waterfront terminals in the port of 
Ne W York district is found by the commission on the basis of the facts 
ae! 


and evi 
ice before it, to constitute a danger to the public peace or safety. (Amended 
March 30, 1954, see § 5-h, page 39.) 


= 


(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700bh) N. S. A. 32: 28-29) 
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4. Unless the commission shall determine to exclude the applicant from the 
longshoremen’s register on a ground set forth in section 3 of this article it shal] 
include such person in the longshoremen’s register. The commission may permit 
temporary registration of any applicant under the provisions of this article pend- 
ing final action on an application made for such registration. Any such tem- 
porary registration shall be valid for a period not in excess of thirty days, 
(Amended March 30, 1954, see § 5-b, page 37.) 


(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700bh ) (N. 2. 8. A.. 32: 23-3 


Oa. awd) 


5. The commission shall have power to reprimand any longshoreman regis- 
tered under this article or to remove him from the longshoremen’s register for 
such period of time as it deems in the public interest for any of the following 
offenses : 

(a) Conviction of a crime or other cause which would permit disqualific 
of such person from inclusion in the longshoremen’s register upon 
application ; 

(b) Fraud, deceit, or misrepresentation in securing inclusion in the | 
shoremen’s register ; 


origil 
lg- 


(c) Transfer or surrender of possession to any person either temporarily 
permanently of any card or other means of identification issued by the commis- 
sion as evidence of inclusion in the longshoremen’s register, without satisfactory 
explanation ; 

(d) False impersonation of another longshoreman registered under this art 
or of another person licensed under this compact: 

(e) Wilful commission of or wilful attempt to commit at or on a waterfront 
terminal or adjacent highway any act of physical injury to any person or of wil- 
ful damage to or misappropriation of any other person’s property, unless justified 
or excused by law; and 

(f) Any other offense described in subdivisions (c) to (f) inclusive of section 7 
of article V. (Amended March 30, 1954, see § 5-i, page 39.) 
(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700hh ) 


cle 


(N. J. 8. A. 32: 23-31) 
6. The commission shall have the right to recover possession of any card or 
other means of identification issued as evidence of inclusion in the longshoremen’s 
register in the event that the holder thereof has been removed from the longshore- 
mnen’s register. 

(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700hh ) (Nh 3. S.A. 82- 28-32 


7. Nothing contained in this article shall be construed to limit in any way any 
rights of labor reserved by article XV. 
(McK. Uneonsol. Laws 6700hh) (N. J. S. A. 82: 23-33) 


« ees mt 














ARTICLE IX. REGULARIZATION OF LONGSHOREMEN’S EMPLOYMENT 


1. On or after the first day of December nineteen hundred fifty-four, the com- 
mission shall, at regular intervals, remove from the longshoremen’s register any 
person who shall have been registered for at least nine months and who shall 
have failed during the preceding six calendar months either to have worked as a 
longshoreman in the port of New York district or to have applied for employment 
as a longshoreman at an employment information center established under 
article XII for such minimum number of days as shall have been established by 
the commission pursuant to section 2 of this article. 


(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700ii) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-34) 


On or before the first day of June nineteen hundred fifty-four and on or 
before each succeeding first day of June or December, the commission shall, for 
the purposes of section 1 of this article, establish for the six-month period begin- 
ning on each such date a minimum number of days and the distribution of such 
days during such period. (Amended March 30, 1954, see § 5-c, page 37.) 

(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700ii) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-35) 


oe. we 








9 


3. In establishing any such minimum number of days or period the commis- 


sion shall observe the following standards: 

(a) To encourage as far as practicable the regularization of the employment 
of longshoremen ; 

(b) To bring the number of eligible longshoremen more closely into balance 
with the demand for longshoremen’s services within the port of New York district 
without reducing the number of eligible longshoremen below that necessary t0 
meet the requirements of longshoremen in the port of New York district; 
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(ce) To eliminate oppressive and evil hiring practices affecting longshoremen 
| waterborne commerce in the port of New York district; 

1) To eliminate unlawful practices injurious to waterfront labor; and 

e) To establish hiring practices and conditions which will permit the termi- 
tion of governmental regulation and intervention at the earliest opportunity 
McK. Uneconsol. Laws 6700ii) (N. J. S. A.32: 23-36) 


t{ A longshoreman who has been removed from the longshoremen’s register 
ant to this article may seek reinstatement upon fulfilling the same require- 
ments as for initial inclusion in the longshoremen’s register, but not before the 
expiration of one year from the date of removal, except that immediate reinstate 
ment shall be made upon proper showing that the registrant’s failure to work or 
apply for work the minimum number of days above described was caused by the 
AC at the registrant was engaged in the military service of the United States 
or was incapacitated by ill health, physical injury, or other good cause. 
McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700ii) (N. J. S. A. $2: 28-37) 


Oar <-> d 


5. Notwithstanding any other provision of this article, the commission shall at 
have the power to register longshoremen on a temporary basis to meet 
ial or emergency needs. 


K. Uneonsol. Laws 6700ii ) 


ARTICLE X. PORT WATCH MEN 


i. On or after the first day of December nineteen hundred fifty-three, no person 
act as a port watchman within the port of New York district without first 
ng obtained a license from the commission, and no person shall employ a port 
chman who is not so licensed. 
(McK. Uneonsol. Laws 67003j) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-39) 
\ license to act as a port waichman shall be issued only upon written appli- 
1, duly verified, which shall state the following: 
1) The full name, residence, business address (if any), place and date of 
birth and social security number of the applicant; 


(b) The present and previous occupations of the applicant, including the places 
where he was employed and the names of his employers ; 
) The citizenship of the applicant and, if he is a naturalized citizen of the 
United States, the court and date of his naturalization ; and 
(d) Such further facts and evidence as may be required by the commission 
to ascertain the character, integrity and identity of the applicant. 
(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700jj) (N. J. 8S. A. 82: 23-40) 


+ 


3. No such license shall be granted. 
a) Unless the commission shall be satisfied that the applicant possesses good 
character and integrity ; 
(b) If the applicant has, without subsequent pardon, been convicted by a court 
the United States or of any state or territory thereof of the commission of, or 
the attempt or conspiracy to commit, treason, murder, manslaughter or any felony 
r high misdemeanor or any of the misdemeanors or offenses described in sub- 
ision (b) of section 3 of article V ; 
c) Unless the applicant shall meet such reasonable standards of physical and 
ntal fitness for the discharge of his duties as may from time to time be estab- 
hed by the commission ; 
If the applicant shall be a member of any labor organization which repre- 
longshoremen or pier superintendents or hiring agents; but nothing in this 
icle shall be deemed to prohibit port watchmen from being represented by a 


A 


¢ 


r org 


ganization or organizations which do not also represent longshoremen or 
ier superintendents or hiring agents. The American Federation of Labor, the 
ongress of Industrial Organizations and any other similar federation, congress 
ther organization of national or international occupational or industrial labor 
zations shall not be considered an organization which represents longshore- 
or pier superintendents or hiring agents within the meaning of this section 
ough one of the federated or constituent labor organizations thereof may 
eit longshoremen or pier superintendents or hiring agents; 
If the applicant knowingly or wilfully advocates the desirability of over- 
wing or destroying the government of the United States by force or violence or 
be a member of a group which advocates such desirability, knowing the 
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purposes of such group include such advocacy. (Amended March 30, 1954, see 
§ 5-h, 5-j, 5-k, pages 39, 39, 40.) 
(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700jj) (N. J..8. A. 32: 23-41) 


Oa. & 


4. When the application shall have been examined and such further inguiry 
and investigation made as the commission shall deem proper and when the com- 
mission shall be satisfied therefrom that the applicant possesses the qualifications 
and requirements prescribed by this article and regulations issued pursuant 
thereto, the commission shall issue and deliver a license to the applicant. The 
comission may issue a temporary permit to any applicant for a license under the 
provisions of this article pending final action on an application made for such 
a license. Any such permit shall be valid for a period not in excess of thirty days, 
(Amended March 30, 1954, see § 5-b, page 387.) 

(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700jj) (N. J. 8. A. 32: 23-42) 


5. A license granted pursuant to this article shall continue for a term of three 
years. A license may be renewed by the commission for successive three-year 
periods upon fulfilling the same requirements as are set forth in this article for 
an original application. 

(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700jj) (N..J.8. A. 32: 98-43) 


6. Any license issued pursuant to this article may be revoked or suspended for 
such period as the commission deems in the public interest or the licensee ther 
under may be reprimanded for any of the following offenses : 

(a) Conviction of a crime or other cause which would permit or require 
his disqualification from receiving a license upon original application; 

(b) Fraud, deceit or misrepresentation in securing the license; and 

(c) Any other offense described in subdivisions (c) to (i), inclusive, of section 
7 of article V. (Amended March 30, 1954, see § 5-i, page 39.) 

(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700jj) 1 RP Pe ee 


ARTICLE XI. HEARINGS, DETERMINATIONS AND REVIEW 


1. The commission shall not deny any application for a license or registration 
without giving the applicant or prospective licensee reasonable prior notice 
and an opportunity to be heard. 

(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700kk) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-45) 


2. Any application for a license or for inclusion in the longshoremen’s register, 
and any license issued or registration made, may be denied, revoked, cancelled, 
suspended as the case may be, only in the manner prescribed in this article. 
(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700kk) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-46 


3. The commission may on its own initiative or on complaint of any person, 
including any public official or agency, institute proceedings to revoke, cancel or 
suspend any license or registration after a hearing at which the licensee or 
registrant and any person making such complaint shall be given an opportu- 
nity to be heard, provided that any order of the commission revoking, cancelling, 
or suspending any license or registration shall not become effective until fifteen 
days subsequent to the serving of notice thereof upon the licensee or registrant 
unless in the opinion of the commission the continuance of the license or regis 
tration for such period would be inimicable to the public peace or safety. Such 
hearings shall be held in such manner and upon such notice as may be pre 
scribed by the rules of the commission, but such notice shall be of not less tha 
ten days and shall state the nature of the complaint. 


(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700kk) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-47 


4. Pending the determination of such hearing pursuant to section 3 the com- 
mission may temporarily suspend a license or registration if in the opinion of t 
commnission the continuance of the license or registration for such period is 
inimicable to the public peace or safety. 

(McK, Unconsol. Laws 6700kk) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-48 


5. The commission, or such member, officer, employee or agent of the commis 
sion as may be designated by the commission for such purpose, shall have the 
power to issue subpoenas throughout both states to compel the attendance of 
witnesses and the giving of testimony or production of other evidence and t 
administer Oaths in connection with any such hearing. It shall be the duty of the 
commission or of any such member, officer, employee or agent of the commissio2 
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designated by the commission for such purpose to issue subpoenas at the request 
of and upon behalf of the licensee, registrant or applicant. The commission or 
such person conducting the hearing shall not be bound by common law or statu- 
tory rules of evidence or by technical or formal rules of procedure in the conduct 
of such hearing. 

(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700kk) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-49) 


6. Upon the conclusion of the hearing, the commission shall take such action 
upon such findings and determination as it deems proper and shall execute an 
order carrying such findings into effect. The action in the case of an application 
for a2 license or registration shall be the granting or denial thereof. The action 
n the case of a licensee shall be revocation of the license or suspension thereof 
for a fixed period or reprimand or a dismissal of the charges. The action in the 
case of a registered longshoreman shall be dismissal of the charges, reprimand 
or removal from the longshoremen’s register for a fixed period or permanently. 


(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700kk) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-50) 


mae 


7. The action of the commission in denying any application for a license or in 
refusing to include any person in the longshoremen’s register under this compact 
or in suspending or revoking such license or removing any person from the 
longshoremen’s register or in reprimanding a licensee or registrant shall be 
subject to judicial review by a proceeding instituted in either state at the 
instance of the applicant, licensee or registrant in the manner provided by the 
law of such state for review of the final decision or action of administrative 
agencies of such state, provided, however, that notwithstanding any other pro- 

ision of law the court shall have power to stay for not more than thirty days 
an order of the commission suspending or revoking a license or removing a 
ongshoreman from the longshoremen’s register. (Amended March 30, 1954, see 
$5-g, page 38.) 

(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700kk ) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-51) 


ARTICLE XII, EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION CENTERS 


1. The states of New York and New Jersey hereby find and declare that the 


nethod of employment of longshoremen and port watchmen in the port of New 
York district, commonly known as the “shapeup,” has resulted in vicious and 
notorious abuses, of which such employees have been the principal victims. 
There is compelling evidence that the ‘‘shapeup” has permitted and encouraged 
extortion from employees as the price of securing or retaining employment and 
bas subjected such employees to threats of violence, unwilling joinder in unau- 
thorized labor disturbances and criminal activities on the waterfront. The 


“shapeup” has thus resulted in a loss of fundamental rights and liberties of 
labor, has impaired the economic stability of the port of New York district and 
weakened law enforcement therein. It is the sense of the legislatures of the 
states of New York and New Jersey that these practices and conditions must be 
eliminated to prevent grave injury to the welfare of waterfront laborers and 
of the people at large and that the elimination of the “shapeup” and the estab- 
lishment of a system of employment information centers are necessary to a 
solution of these publie problems. 3 

(McK. Uneconsol. Laws 670011) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-52) 


iat » Oma 


» 


2. The commission shall establish and maintain one or more employment infor- 
‘ation centers in each state within the port of New York district at such locations 
it may determine. No person shall, directly or indirectly, hire any person for 
work as a longshoreman or port watchman within the port of New York district, 
except through such particular employment information center or centers as 
may be prescribed by the commission. No person shall accept any employment 
as a longshoreman or port watchman within the port of New York district, except 
through such an employment information center. At each such employment 
formation center the commission shall keep and exhibit the longshoremen’s 
register and any other records it shall determine to the end that longshoremen 
and port watchmen shall have the maximum information as to available em: loy- 
ment as such at any time within the port of New York district and to the end 
that employers shall have an adequate opportunity to fill their requirements of 
registered longshoremen and port watchmen at all times. 
(McK. Unconsol. Laws 670011) (N. J. S. A; '3! 
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3. Every employer of longshoremen or port watchmen within the port of New 
York district shall furnish such information as may be required by the rules and 
regulations prescribed by the commission with regard to the name of each person 
hired as a longshoreman or port watchman, the time and place of hiring, the 
time, place, and hours of work, and the compensation therefor. 
(McK. Unconsol. Laws 670011) (N. J. S.A. 82:20-5 


4. All wage payments to longshoremen or port watchmen for work as such 
shall be made by check or cash evidence by a written voucher receipted by the 
person to whom such cash is paid. The commission may arrange for the 
provision of facilities for cashing such checks. 
(McK. Unconsol. Laws 670011) (N: J. 8: A. 32 223-55) 


{ 
t) 


ARTICLE XIII. EXPENSES OF ADMINISTRATION 


1. By concurrent legislation enacted by their respective legislatures, thi 
two states may provide from time to time for meeting the commission’s expenses 
Until other provision shall be made, such expense shall be met as authorized 
this article. 
(McD. Unconsol. Laws 6700mm ) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-56) 


2. The commission shall annually adopt a budget of its expenses for each 
year. Each budget shall be submitted to the governors of the two states and 
shall take effect as submitted provided that either governor may within thirty 
days disapprove or reduce any item or items, and the budget shall be adjusted 
accordingly. 
(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700mm) (N. J. 8. A. 3S: 28-2 


" 


3. After taking into account such funds as may be available to it from 
serves, federal grants or otherwise, the balance of the commission’s budgeted 
expenses shall be assessed upon employers of persons registered or licensed under 
this compact. Each such employer shall pay to the commission an assessment 
computed upon the gross payroll payments made by such employer to longshor 
men, pier superintendents, hiring agents and port watchmen for work or labor 
performed within the port of New York district, at a rate, not in excess of two 
percent, computed by the commission in the following manner: the commission 
shall annually estimate the gross payroll payments to be made by employers 
subject to assessment and shall compute a rate thereon which will yield revenues 
sufficient to finance the commission's budget for each year. Such budget may 
include a reasonable amount for a reserve but such amount shall not exceed 
ten percent of the total of all other items of expenditure contained therein 
Such reserve shall be used for the stabilization of annual assessments, the pa) 
ment of operating deficits and for the repayment of advances made by the two 
states. 
(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700mm) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-58) 


4. The amount required to balance the commission’s budget, in excess of the 
estimated yield of the maximum assessment, shall be certified by the commissio! 
with the approval of the respective governors, to the legislatures of the two states, 
in proportion to the gross annual wage payments made to longshoremen fo! 
work in each state within the port of New York district. The legislatures shal 
annually appropriate to the commission the amount so certified. 
(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700mm ) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-59) 


5. The commission may provide by regulation for the collection and auditing 
of assessments. Such assessments hereunder shall be payable pursuant 
such provisions for administration, collection and enforcement as the states 
may provide by concurrent legislation. In addition to any other sanction pro 
vided by law, the commission may revoke or suspend any license held by 
person under this compact, or his privilege of employing persons registered 
licensed hereunder, for nonpayment of any assessment when due. 
(Mck, Unconsol. Laws 6700mm ) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-60) 


6. The assessment hereunder shall be in lieu of any other charge for the issu 
ance of licenses to stevedores, pier superintendents, hiring agents and pier watch 
men or for the registration of longshoremen or the use of an employment infor 
mation center. The commission shall establish reasonable procedures for the 
consideration of protests by affected employers concerning the estimates a1 
computation of the rate of assessment. 
(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700mm) (N. J. S. A. 832: 23-61) 
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ARTICLE XIV. GENERAL VIOLATIONS ; PROSECUTIONS ; PENALTIES 


1. The failure of any witnesses, when duly subpoenaed to attend, give testimony 
or produce other evidence, whether or not at a hearing, shall be punishable by 
the superior court in New Jersey and the supreme court in New York in the 
same manner as Said failure is punishable by such court in a case therein pending. 
(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700nn ) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-62) 


_— 


”. Any person who, having been sworn or affirmed as a witness in any such 
hearing, shall wilfully give false testimony or who shall wilfully make or file 
any false or fraudulent report or statement required by this compact to be nade 
or filed under oath, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of not 
more than one thousand dollars or imprisonment for not more than one year or 
both. (Amended March 30, 1954, see § 5—-d, page 37.) 

McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700nn) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-63) 


Any person who violates or attempts or conspires to violate any other pro 
sion of this compact shall be punishable as may be provided by the two states 
hy action of the legislature of either state concurred in by the legislature of 
the other. 
McK. Uneconsol. Laws 6700nn) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-64) 


{ 


t!, Any person who interferes with or impedes the orderly registration of 
longshoremen pursuant to this compact or who conspires to or attempts to 
interfere with or impede such registration shall be punishable as may be pro- 
vided by the two states by action of the legislature of either state concurred in 
by the legislature of the other. 

McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700nn) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-65 


; 32: 23 
5. Any person who directly or indirectly inflicts or threatens to inflict any 
injury, damage, harm, or loss, or in any other manner practices intimidation 
upoh or against any person in order to induce or compel such person or any 
other person to refrain from registering pursuant to this compact shall be 
punishable as may be provided by the two states by action of the legislature of 
either state concurred in by the legislature of the other. 
(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700nn) (RN. J. 8 


6. In any prosecution under this compact, it shall be sufficient to prove only 
a single act (or a single holding out or attempt) prohibited by law, without 
having to prove a general course of conduct, in order to prove a violation 
(Amended March 30, 1954, see § 5—-e, 5-f, pages 37, 38.) 

(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700nn) (N.. J. 8. A. $2 


ARTICLE XV. COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SAFEGUARDED 


1. This compact is not designed and shall not be construed to limit in any 
Way any rights granted or derived from any other statute or any rule of law 
for employees to organize in labor organizations, to bargain collectively and 
to act in any other way individually, collectively, and through labor organiza- 
tions or other representatives of their own choosing. Without limiting the 
generality of the foregoing, nothing contained in this compact shall be con- 
strued to limit in any way the right of employees to strike. 


(McK. Unconsol. Laws 67000) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-68) 


2. This compact is not designed and shall not be construed to limit in any 
Way any rights of longshoremen, hiring agents, pier superintendents, or port 
Watchmen or their employers to bargain collectively and agree upon any 
method for the selection of such employees by way of seniority, experience, 
regular gangs, or otherwise, provided that such employees shall be licensed or 
registered hereunder and such longshoremen and port watchmen shall be hired 
only through the employment information centers established hereunder and 
that all other provisions of this compact be observed. 

(McK. Unconsol. Laws 670000) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-69) 


ARTICLE XVI. AMENDMENTS : CONSTITUTION : SHORT TITLE 


1. Amendments and supplements to this compact to implement the puropses 


Nereof may be adopted by the action of the legislature of either state concurred 
hy the legislature of the other. 
K. Unconsol. Laws 6700pp) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-70) 
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2. If any part or provision of this compact or the application thereof to any 
person or circumstances be adjudged invalid by any court of competent juris- 
diction, such judgment shall be confined in its operation to the part, provision, 
or application directly involved in the controversy in which such judgment 
shall have been rendered and shall not affect or impair the validity of the re- 
mainder of this compact or the application thereof to other persons or circum- 
stances and the two states hereby declare that they would have entered into 
this compact or the remainder thereof had the invalidity of such provision or 
application thereof been apparent. 

(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700pp) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-71) 

3. In accordance with the ordinary rules for construction of interstate com- 
pacts this compact shall be liberally construed to eliminate the evils deséribed 
therein and to effectuate the purposes thereof. 

(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700pp) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-72) 

4. This compact shall be known and may be cited as the “Waterfront Commis- 
sion Compact.” 

(McK. Unconsol. Laws 6700pp) (N. J. S. A. 32: 23-73) 

Mr. Casey. I think we should include the entire compact as well as 
the annual report because if you read the compact, I think it might be 
helpful. 


The CHarrmMan. I want to read this: 


ARTICLE I. FINDINGS AND DECLARATIONS 


1. The States of New York and New Jersey hereby find and declare that the 
conditions under which waterfront labor is employed within the port of New 
York district are depressing and degrading to such labor, resulting from the lack 
of any systematic method of hiring, the lack of adequate information as to the 
availability of employment, corrupt hiring practices and the fact that persons 
conducting such hiring are frequently criminals and persons notoriously lacking 
in moral character and integrity and neither responsive or responsible to the 
employers nor to the uncoerced will of the majority of the members of the labor 
organizations of the employees. 

That is pretty strong language. 

Mr. Gueason. However, why did not the same man who was gover- 
nor, who enforced this legislation, who was district attorney of the 
city of New York, clean it up when he was district attorney ? 

He let it go. He was lax in his duty then. 

Mr. Tumutry. Were there any hearings in support of those findings 
of fact? 

Mr. GLEAsSon. No, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. You were never called as a witness? 

Mr. GuEAson. No, sir. 

Mr. ZELENKO. You were never given an opportunity ? 

Mr. GuiEason. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. Wait just a minute, please. I will take you one 
a time. 

Mr. Tumutry. Excuse me. 

Mr. ZELENKO. We are from both sides of that waterfront, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. I will now recognize either one of you gentlemen 
for a short statement. I have some other business here and we are 
getting a little afield if we go into this here. 

Mr. ZeLenxKo. It will be very short, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gleason, it is true, is it not, that you have had, I think, two 
elections supervised by the commission and all the authorities, and 
each time the election showed that your organization was representa- 
tive of the majority of the longshoremen ! 


— 
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Mr. Gurason. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Let me — 

Was that before this or after ? 

Mr. ZeLenko. After that compact. They were supervised directly 
or indirectly by this commission, and by all ‘the authorities, and by the 
polic e and any enforcement authority that would be present, and each 
time your organization came out with the majority vote and became 
the recognized labor organization; is that not right? 

Mr. Gieason. That is right, sir. 

Mr. ZeLenxKo. Is it not a fact that. after the first election, for some 
reason or other they went in and had another election and you won 
the second time ? 

Mr. GuiEason. That is right. 

Mr. ZeLENKO. And that is after the Waterfront Commission came 
into existence ¢ 

Mr. Gueason. That is right, sir. 

Mr. ZELENKO. The district attorney of New York County is a non- 
partisan district attorney; is he not? 

- Mr. Gueason. Yes. 

Mr. ZeLenKo. He has been endorsed by both sides and was a chief 
issistant of the former governor of the State. Since this document 
was published and since the elections, I think, you have indicated, that 

nly about 600 men were denied the right to work because of various 
reasons under the law and most of the 25,000 coming under your labor 
supervision have been working in accordance with the law ? 

Mr. Girason. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tumuttry. Mr. Witness, in regard to the findings of fact which 
these legislatures supposedly found, there were no hearings and no 
production of witnesses before any legislative committee in New 
Jersey or New York, so far as you know ? 

Mr. GiEason. That is right. 

Mr. Tumutty. You were never called? 

Mr. Gueason. No. 

There were not any witnesses for our side. 

Mr. Tumuury. The bills were rushed through, were they not, and 
there was one vote against by a member of the legislature from Hud- 
son County ? 

Mr. Greason. That is right. 

Mr. Tumuury. I think it is important, Mr. Chairman, since our 
staff has this alternate proposal for labor disputes in the maritime 

ndustry, to look at this, because here in two States the Government 
ctions intervened, and compare our proposal with theirs because it 
seems to me that Mr. Casey’s proposal is much superior to this bistate 
waterfront compact. 

It is not so much the evils of the industry, but this remedy actually 
cives the State the right to determine whether a man should work 
or not work, and that is certainly a form of totalitarian supervision 

‘labor which we do not want. 

‘The CHarmrMan. I take it that the witness testified against the 
proposed draft of the committee staff and the subsequent draft 
thereto: did you? 

Mr. Gurason. That is right, sir. 

The Cratmran. I will let the counsel for the committee now ask 
you a few questions. 
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Mr. Casry. I want to say, however, that the proposal that we did 
draft in the staff did not attempt to cover the same area that is cov- 
ered by the bistate compact, in any way; in other words, to choose 
one against the other, in fairness to Mr. Gleason’s position on this. 

Mr. Gleason, there was some discussion in the newspaper here re- 
cently that the ILA in New York were going to attempt to do th 
bargaining for each of the ports rather than let the locals do it. Sins 
that progressed any further ¢ 

Mr. Gieason. What we are trying to do, Mr. Casey, over a period 
of years when we would meet we would summon this wage scale com- 
— from Portland, Maine, into Hampton Roads and have them 

, but the New York shipping would take the stand that they were 
ae speaking for the port of New York. 

However, they were wha same operators that operated in the other 
ports, but whatever they gave to us in New York was passed on to thi 
other ports, and in the last two wage-scale agreements, it was passed 
on to the southern ports and the gulf ports also, this raise, in actual 
money, not in percentage, but in dollars and cents, was passed on. 

It has been our position now that all the companies that we hav 
any control over should sit down around the table with us and do al! 
the business at one time for the entire east coast, and gulf, and the 
Great Lakes where we are making a little headway again, sit down 
and make a rate for the entire United States and set up conditions for 
the entire country; and that’s what Bradley is trying to do now. 

Mr. Casry. That is in line with your recommendation here that 
there should be nationwide bargaining of all longshoremen. 

Mr. Girason. I think that our convention went on record for that 

nationwide bargaining all over the United States. I believe it takes 
just as much strength to lift 100 pounds of sugar in Tacoma, Wash., as 
it does in Baltimore. He should get the same money for doing it. 

Mr. Casey. I recognize there must be some advantages to the union 
in this kind of setup, but what advantage will there be to the industry! 

Mr. Gurason. I do not know what advantage to the industry. They 
don’t want it. I understand that some of them testified against it. 
I am not sure, only what I read in the papers, but there is one thing 
that would be of advantage to them: That they would be able to have 
all their agreements consummated at the one time, know where they 
stand for a period of 2 or 3 years at least, and have stability. 

The way it is now we can work one port against the other, and the 
companies are caught in the middle. With three longshore unions 
in the United States, you know what a union does. New York would 

say, “Well, you gave ‘the Pacific coast 12 cents. You’ve got to give us 
14. We are better than they are.” “You gave Great Lakes 11 cents. 
You’ve got to give us 15 cents.” Each union would try to prove to 
the people that they were able to get more wages and better conditions 
for their people. 

Mr. Casey. Tell us the advantages to the union. 

Mr. Grieason. The union would not have too much labor strife 
within its organization. It would sit down and get all its contracts 
out of the way at one particular time. In other words, if we have a 
contract in New York set for October, and contracts in New Orleans 
and Houston, Tex., and Mobile, and those ports wind up in February, 
if they have trouble, if the operators refuse to talk turkey to our people 
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: Mobile and New Orleans and Houston in February, then we have 
to - ick them up in the port of New York. We won't let them work the 
ships in New York for the same operator. There would be the ad- 
vantage to the union. We would get all our contracts out of the way 
at one particular time. 

“Mr. Casey. Asa matter of fact, I im: gine that management is afraid 
that they are going to wind up with the worst provisions of all the 
ontracts, including the 6-hour day on the west coast and the fact that 
vou are going to make uniform gangs on the east coast, even though 

same work i is done now with less men in the gangs in the southern 
por oe than it isin New York and Washington. 
_ Mr. Guzason. They are not done with less men, Mr. Casey, but they 
pay the men less. What they do in southern ports is as at they work 
-o many men in the hold. They have 8 men or maybe 10 men in the 
hold in the southern ports, the same as we do in the North Atlantic. 
They have 4 men on deck, the same as we do, but they have only the 
2 slingers on the spring piece delivery, and they use warehousemen to 
put it back on the dock and pay them 25 or 30 cents an hour less. That 
is the only difference. 

We may be able to eliminate that and say the men who store the 
freight on the docks should get the same money as the men that work 
in the hold. 

Mr. Casey. I know on a grain-trimming machine down in the 
South they were working with six men in a gang, and common prac- 
tice in New York requires at least twice as many men as that. 

Mr. Gieason. In New York they have over a period of years been 
working percentage of grain. We are not against advances of ma- 
chinery or mec shanization in the industry. We are going to protect 
our people. Sugar is starting to move in bulk, a new kind of equip- 
ment is in, and they are try ing to do away with our people. 

The Government is going to pay one way or the other, either feed 
them or give them work. 

Mr. Casry. In other words, you are in favor of laborsaving devices 
providing it does not cut out any jobs? 

Mr. Greason. Well, something would have to be done to protect the 
men on the jobs. What do you do? You give the money to the 
machine people? You cannot tell the machine that it does not need 
a quart of oil. You can tell a longshoreman a he does not need 
a drink of water or does not need a cup of coffee, but when that ma- 

chine needs oil or gas, you got to feed it or it is not going to go. 
If the machine needs a full quart of oil or 10 gallons of gas, you have 
to put it in. 

Mr. Casry. I do not see the analogy. 

Mr. Gieason. The companies are taking the machines and giving 
the money to the machine instead of to the men to take home. In 
other words, the machine does away with 8 or 10 men. If the life 
of the machine is 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 years, the same equivalent of pay 

should be given to the men. They need a new machine after 5 years. 
rhe men for those 5 years could be taking home the same amount of 
money that was given to buy the machine originally. 

Mr. Casey. I know, but you testified that you were in favor of 
McLean coming into the Waterman operation and providing for roll- 
on-roll-off type of vessels, that you also service the sea trains. 
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Now, it is obvious that they are not going to require as many long- 
shoremen to work on a roll-on-roll-off ship as they do on a regular 
ship. 

Mr. Grirason. That is something new. We haven’t men working 
in that kind of setup now. That is added jobs for us. They are not 
cutting the men away from us in that particular case. That is a new 
operation altogether. 

Mr. Casry. In other words, with that kind of an operation, someone 
could come in the business now, but anyone in the business has to stick 
with what they have? 

Mr. Gurason. There is nobody in that type of business with the 
exception of the sea train. The sea train is in that type of business, 
and we have made provisions for that type of business. A boxear is 
no different from a box automobile. It may carry a little more freight. 
Forty or fifty tons you may have in a freightcar, whereas you have 
State requirements as far as transporting the freight over the roads, 
and that is all you can put on the body of those trucks, but we have 
made provision for that type of operation as far as boxcars are con- 
cer ned and we surely can do it for freight. 

Mr. Casry. Here you have Waterman in the business for a numbe 
of years, and their coastwise operator that they have, the Pan-Atlantic 
They had American-Hawaiian in the business. These companies hay 
gone out of business. You are willing to make concessions for th 
new companies coming in, but you are forcing the old companies out 
business. 

Mr. Girason. You are a little bit confused. The Waterman Li 
is not going to take their freight, the freight they receive and ali 
now in the coastwise business, and put it into bodies. They cannot 
do th: at. What they are going to do now is solicit business ee the 
over-the-road trucking men other than McLean or maybe their own 
business—McLean’s business, trucking, is separate from the Water 
man Pan-Atlantic altogether—and move those bodies, but where the) 
go into Mobile and Houston and New Orleans and Panama City 
handle that type of freight as coastwise, they are going to sill 
continue with that palletizing. This is a different operatio 
altogether. 

Mr. Casrny. Would there be resistance on the part of your union if 
they tried to make it apply across the board? 

Mr. Gunason. I do not think they can under the law. I don’t wat 
to answer that now. I think there are some restrictions there. 

Mr. Casry. You talked about the production rate, I think you said 
at Staten Island. Staten Island was the highest in the country. 

Mr. Gunason. It has the name of having the highest productio 
rate in the country. 

Mr. Casey. I am somewhat intrigued by the fact that you have 
information available on production rates and productivity. 

Mr. Gieason. We can usually tell. How you can tell is if a ship 
comes in, anybody who has worked around a pier knows that if a 
ship comes in with 5,000 tons, and you are a business agent down 
there and you see how long it takes to discharge that ship, you figure 
you have 5 gangs. You have 115 men on the ship. You take the 
5,000 tons and divide it into the number of hours worked by the 115 
_ and you find out how many tons an hour has been produced bs 
that gang. 
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Mr. Casey. So there is nothing particularly complicated about 
| roductivity. 

Mr. GieAson. It is easy. Then we have checkers on the hatches. 
When the whip goes up and down, it has 12 bags of coffee or 20 bags 
of sugar in the draft, and the checker knows how much tonnage is 
done eve ry hour. 

Mr. Casry. You really know as among the ports that are serviced 
by ILA where the productivity is high and where it is low 4 

‘Mr. Gurason. Yes, sir. We are pretty well familiar with it. 

Mr. Casry. And any labor leader would know the same informa- 
tion, would he not ? 

Mr. Girason. I think he should. 

Mr. Casry. How is the productivity in Boston ? 

Mr. Greason. Well, you put me in a kind of spot here. Is any- 
body from Boston here? 

Mr. Casry. I happen to be from Boston. 

Mr. Gieason. Is Mr. Kennedy here? 

The CHarrmaNn, It is not a case of where anybody is from. It is the 
facts in this matter. 

Mr. Gurason. I do not know what the actual rate in Boston is. I 
have heard at numerous times that it has been low there. You put 
me in a kind of spot because I am primarily a New York man, and 
I know actually what in New York has been done, and [ told you I 
have been 16 months in this job. In fact, since I have been the direc- 
tor of organization, I have never been to Boston. 

I have a meeting with Donovan and those people up there next 
week and will go up there. I believe this: That those people up in 
Boston are a little greater union-minded than anybody else we have 
on the whole North Atlantic. I will tell you that. It is one solid 
group up there in Boston, and they are pretty good union men, I 
will say that. 

Mr. Casry. They have a closed shop union 

Mr. Gurason. Yes, more so than any place that we have in the 
United States. It is not actually a closed shop. They - the men 
work. They call them scalawags, the fellows who don’t belong to 
the union, and they let them work when they are needed, but they 
divide the work among the regular members as much as they can. 

Mr. Casey. And they knock the scalawags off each day ? 

Mr. Gueason. I believe they do. 

Mr. Casry. Do you know anything more about the operation in 
Boston? Do they ever run up against gang shortages up there? 

Mr. Girason. I don’t think so. I think they have enough scalawags 
up there to take care of any tonnages needed up there. 

Mr. Casry. Even though they have a closed-shop union, then, they 
have devised some way in which they can provide enough gangs to 
work the ships that come into that port ? 

Mr. Gieason. I will tell you about those fellows, Mr. Casey, up 
there. Moran and Donovan and those fellows up there are very c apable 
fellows, and they know this union business from A to Z. They are 
very capable guys. 

Mr. Casey. Some of these scalawags have been working on those 
docks for years. 

Mr. Gieason. That is right. 
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Mr. Casey. Is it a fact that the union cards of this local in Boston 
are passed down from father to son or from brother to brother, and 
that is the only way he gets in the union ? 

Mr. Guieason. I do not think they give the card. 

Mr. Casey. I mean membership. 

Mr. Girason. But they do not do anything different from many 
unions in the United States. 

Mr. Casry. I am not implying criticism. I am just asking what 
the facts are. 

Mr. Gieason. I think what they do try to do is to keep the work 
among the people who have been there for years, and the reeommenda- 
tions must come through for added members, new members, from 
people who are members in good standing for a period of years in the 
ILA. I think that is what they do; but this is nothing new in the 
United States. 

We have many, many unions in the United States where the grand- 
father or father must belong to the union or they will not take your 
new membership. 

Mr. Casry. The main thing we are interested in here is the fact 
that the restricted way in which the membership is controlled does 
not affect the availability of men to do the work. 

Mr. Girason. No, sir; no way at all. 

Mr. Casey. I want to get back to one question that rather bothers 
me. That isthe constant denial that there have been any talks between 
Bridges and the people in New York concerning an alliance between 
the ILWU and the ILA. 

It is no secret that Mr. Bridges has been in New York many weeks 
during the last 6 months. He has told me so himself. Who was he 
talking to up there? | 

Mr. Gurason. I don’t know. He will talk to anybody. He will 
come down here and talk to you people. I don’t think that the ILA 
has talked to anybody except the teamsters about an alliance. I saw 
Bridges many times. I talk to Bridges or anybody in the labor move- 
ment the same as you people do. I think that is a labor leader’s way 
of finding out what is going on in other unions. 

If Bridges and these people are such bad characters, then the Gov- 
ernment should step in and do something about it. They are walking 
the streets here. That is the Government’s duty. But if he is a 
recognized labor leader in this country, if I saw him on the street, | 
would talk to him. I would say hello to him. I don’t see anything 
wrong with that. 

Mr. CasEy. No. That was not implied in my question. 

Mr. Gieason. You asked me whom he talked to. 

Mr. Tumctry. If you know. 

Mr. Gieason. I don’t know whom he was talking to. We are try- 
ing to work out an alliance with the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. That’s the only one we are trying to work out an alliance 
with. 

Mr. Casey. Is Mr. Velson Mr. Bridges’ man in New York? 

Mr. Gueason. I understand he is, yes, sir. 

Mr. Casry. Have you talked to him in the last 6 months about any 
matters ? 
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Guieason. I have talked to him many times, but never about 
any eee or anything concerning our union or alliance with his 
union or anything else. 

Mr. Casey. Then there is some misunderstanding somewhere when 
Mr. Bridges says he has been in New York discussing the possibilities 
of some sort of liaison or alliance with the ILA. 

Mr. Grieason. I am not responsible for the statements of Mr. 
Bridges. 

Mr. Casey. No, but you are responsible for your own statements in 
denying that you had any talks with Mr. Br idges so far as an alliance 
with ILWU. 

Mr. Gieason. Absolutely. 

Mr. Casey. Has Mr. Bridges loaned money to the ILA during their 
struggles with the 

Mr. Gieason. You have to ask somebody other than me about that. 
I don’t know. There was some talk about that in one of our elections, 
and the A. F. of L. used its propaganda against us, so I don’t know 
anything about it, to tell you the truth. I couldn’t say whether he 
did loan it, whether he gave it or not. I had nothing to do with 
that. He never gave it directly to the international, I will tell you 
that. 

Mr. Casry. At least he did not not give any to you? 

Mr. GiEason. Positively sure of that. 

The Cuamrman. Do you know whether he negotiated with Captain 
Bradley or not? 

Mr. GLEAson. I am positively sure he did not negotiate with Captain 
Bradley. 

Mr. Casey. In connection with this Waterfront Commission and 
these new regulations that came into effect on April 1, that was at 
least taking the Waterfront Commission side of it on the basis that 
the provisions in your contract so far as the dispatching of men was 
concerned were in violation of the compuct passed by the New York 
and New Jersey Legislatures, is not that so ? 

Mr. Gurason. That is what they claim. They claim that we did 
not have the right to get the orders or order extra gangs. The setup 
in New York is a little different from other ports. Every pier in New 
York is assigned what they call regular gangs, men who have followed 
up that pier for : a period of years. The company knows whether they 
need 5 gangs, 7 gangs, or 10 gangs to meet the requirements of that 
pier. Those 10 gangs are on sort of a permanent basis. 

The only time that they would need extra gangs is when a ship 
would come in late and they want a quick turn: round, and the y double 
up, put more men to work and work around the clock. 

Sine ‘e all the gangs in New York were assigned to piers, we felt 

e union should have some say in who the extra gangs were and 
some say about how the work was divided up among the extra men in 
the port, and we thought we had that provision in our contract under 
the clause where it says “notify,” and I so testified, and I told the 

truth about it before Mr. Lane, that we thought “notify” meant order, 
because that was our belief; and they ssid it was in defiance of the 
law and that the contract with that clause in was illegal. 

50, 3 in the convention now we have made preparations to go back 
nd demand another meeting with the operators to set up something 
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within the law that will meet the requirements of the law as far as 
hiring procedures are concerned. 
Mr. Casey. The new hiring procedures have been tested in the 
courts. In other words, the ILA has sued in the courts to determine 
whether the new hiring procedures are in fact legal, and so forth? 
Mr. Gieason. We have not in the courts on that yet. Other parts 
of the act. we have gone into court about. 
Mr. Casey. Did not you bring injunction proceedings? 
Mr. Guirason. Oh, yes; in Staten Island. You are right on that, 
I don’t know too much about that. That is in the hands of the bar- 
risters. 
Mr. Casry. At any rate, if they do exceed their authority under the 
jaw, you do have your right to contest these actions in the courts? 
Mr. Sutuivan. Mr. Casey, that is quite a subject that you have 
raised there. Whether or not we have ever had any tests in the court, 
we don’t know. We filed a petition to enjoin the commission to put 
these rules into effect, and the Federal judge dismissed it on the fact 
that we didn’t state a cause of action in the complaint. 
I was not part of that. We have a thing in Staten Island started 
by a local, and I understand a trial is still pending. There is going 
to be a trial on that. 
Now, we have no remedies under the law in the waterfront com- 
mission. We only have one remedy, an article 78 proceeding. This 
administrative tribunal is organized with nothing but discretion. 
Everything they do is discretion. It is not a law. It is delegating 
legislative discretion to an administrative tribunal. That is all that 
law amounts to. 
What do we do? We go in and we have a 78 proceeding. That 
means if that administrative tribunal has exceeded its authority, 
whimsically or improperly, has done something which is ridiculous, 
and they are uncontrolled discretions, really uncontrolled, we have 
to show all sorts of things. So among the lawyers in New York it is 
really a joke to try to win an article 78 proceeding. 
You have no remedy at all. You are deprived of a remedy. That 
is What the law is. That is why I am so interested in having this 
committee understand what that waterfront commission law is, which 
had the effect of increasing the costs of handling freight in New York 
Harbor. 
That is all I can tell you about what that law is, but it would be 
certainly very wise for this committee to go into that law and to 
understand it. It was passed with absolutely no consideration what- 
ever by the legislature, under hysterical publicity. I think that Con- 
gressman Tumulty will agree with me. 
My Tumutty. I agree with you because just after I left the legis- 
lature, I recall what happened. Anyone who knows how State leg- 
islatures work knows that they can put a bill through very fast when 
the chief executive wants it, and I know in our own legislature it 
went through with rapid success. 
I do not know how long they had to read it, but there were no 
hearings held. Of course, in our legislature we are governed by the 
gerrymander concept anyhow, and they set them in the hearings be- 
fore committee. You are going to make the law part of the record! 
Mr. Casry. Yes. 
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Mr. Tumoutry. And that is why I asked it be made part of the 
record, and if you read it—m: aybe you have read it; I don’t know— 
vou will see it is a very unique thing that was done. Forget the 
argument whether something should have been done or not, whether 
or not there was a condition that should have been corrected, this is 
the first time to my knowledge where the State governments have 
ctu: ally come in and determined that. the ‘vy should license the ordinar y 
man’s right to work and come in and re: ally run this business. That 
=; what they are doing. 

They are substituting themselves for the two bargaining parties 
in the industry and all along we have heard testimony that there 
is no legislative substitute for collective bargaining in good faith. 

Up here you have the State, which can take sides either way. I 
eather from what Mr. Gleason has said that they are taking the side 
of the shipowners, or whatever interests they have, but it as been 
a very arbitrary proceeding. I had very limited experience with it, 
but I know any lawyer who faces it would realize that he has very 
few opportunities to establish any redress or any wrong. 

Mr. Suttivan. It will only take me 1 minute to tell you 1 case. 

A man was charged with throwing a rock, and they tried him in 
Federal court. They made a Federal case out of it, tried the case 
of 7or8 union men. They showed no identification. They subpenaed 
these men. One poor fellow had a clipped chin. That one did not 
work for over a year. The jury refused fy believe the identification. 
It was a fake identification. They said they saw the man without 
glasses, and the man couldn’t even see without his glasses. That 
man did not work for over a year. He never had a record. He was 
practically starved to death. That was what they did with this 
discretionary power. 

Mr. Tumuury. He was guilty until he was proven innocent. 

Mr. Sunxiivan. Until they felt like putting him back again. 

Mr. Casey. In the annual report of the waterfront commission, 
they point out the fact that these things have been tested in the 
courts and imply, at least, that if there is anything that violates this 
compact, the ILA has an adequate remedy at law, and I think it 
is only fair to let these people here answer that allegation or that 
statement. 

Mr. Tumurty. I am glad you brought it up. 

Mr. Sunnivan. We certainly appreciate it, Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Casry. Also, of course, I cannot help but comment on this 
one law that you are asking for, Mr. Gleason. You want to repeal 
the Taft-Hartley Act and you do not want this alternate proposal 
that we have. You do not want the waterfront commission. You 
do not want the port authority, but you would be satisfied if you had 
one law. You would only be satisfied if you had a right to write 
that 7 yourself, I suppose. 

Mr. Greason. No; I would not. As far as the port authority is con- 
cerned, I only said that I believe it is a form of socialism. They are 
in every business. I am talking about the New York Port Authority 

now, and I think it has been brought up on the floor of Congress now, 
inany times about where they have gone into business far above what 

heir charter called for when they were originally chartered to operate 


in New York. 
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That is all I said about the port authority, outside of forcing the 
contractors to hire their equipment. They are in that business there, 
too, but as far as the port authority itself in New York, they do a 
good job as far as the bridges and tunnels are concerned, and oe build 
some piers in Hoboken that are pretty nice. I am not against the port 
authority. I think the port authorities in the different States bring 
in a lot of business, and they have a function there. 

The waterfront commission I am definitely against, and I don’t 
think I am the only one in the country against the Taft-Hartley law. 
I think all organized labor has made that very plain over a period of 
years, that they are against it. 

You people are asking to do something to help this industry. You 
are the ones that want the new law. You asked us what we thought 
would be right. I say get one law that would cover the entire in- 
dustry. It seems to me that would be the simplest way to handle the 
situation, not do away with parts of the Taft-Hartley Act, and do 
away with parts of another law, and give us some relief under this 
new law, but to set one law up and bring it entirely to the mar itime 
industry. That’s what I said. I don’t want to write the law. I will 
abide by the law. 

Mr. Casry. We could rewrite the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. Grieason. I would just like to know this: The 18th amendment 
was on the books. Many people thought that law was not good, and 
it was repealed. There have been a lot of laws in this country oes 
only through people taking a stand and fighting against them h: 
they been repealed. I don’t say all laws are good laws, but you must 
obey them while they are on the books and fight to get them off the 
books. 

Mr. Casry. Do you have anything particular in mind on the alter- 
nate proposal that you do not like? 

Mr. Gurason. To tell you the truth, I don’t have too much. T hada 
little statement that I was writing out here. Bradley got sick, as 
you know. 

Mr. Casry. I know that you were a substitute, and I know you have 
not had much time to look at it. 

Mr. Grxason. That is the reason I said I would be glad to write a 
brief on it when I go back and forward it to you. 

Mr. Casry. Are you opposed to this proposal on general principles 
without knowing what is in it? 

Mr. Gieason. No. Take some parts where you are giving relief on 
the injunction part on the Taft-Hartley law. On the other hand, you 
still keep the unfair labor practices in there. That is what caused our 
organization all this grief in New York, and, believe me, that National 
Labor Relations Board has its favorite sons, and people are treated 
with kid gloves if they know particular people in there, and we have 
been ch: reed with many unfair labor practices, and one of the things 
they did to us and ¢: aused the big strike is that when they got the in- 
junction against us in New York, a secondary boycott, they did not 
get it against the teamsters who were boycotting us, and that was the 
cause of the strike. 

T mean it has been running sort of on a favorite-son basis. 

The Crarrman. Thank you very much. We appreciate your com- 
ing down. F 
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Mr. Greason. Thank you, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Before we adjourn, we have here statements of 
the operating subsidized companies, the financial records, that we want 
to read into the record here. 

Mr. Casey. I have three schedules. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, 
whether it would be worthwhile reading all of them. The first one is 
on the salaries of the officials of the subsidized companies, and I think 
perhaps it would be a simple matter to read the salaries for the year 
1954. I think, however, some of the others we could just include-in the 
record. 

The first company is American Export Lines, and these salaries are 
given by title of the position, and I believe that this includes not 
only the annual salary, but other emoluments in the way of bonuses: 
President, $51,418; executive vice president, $44,755; one vice presi- 
dent, $22,092; another vice president, $21,395. Then several other 
vice presidents at $21,395, $26,744, $26,744, $21,392, and $21,895. Gen- . 
eral counsel, $18,000; freight traffic manager, $18,758 ; claims manager, 
$18,061; operations manager at $17,758; marine superintendent, 


| might say, Mr. Chairman, these only include salaries over $15,000 
a year. 

American Mail Line: They have five officials getting over $15,000. 
President, $35,000; vice president and treasurer, $17,710; and three 
vice presidents at $17,710, $18,975, and $16,100. 

American President Lines: President. $52,084; vice president, 
treasurer, and director, $31,250: comptroller and secretary, $20,833 ; 
assistant vice president for administration, $15,694; vice president of 
foreign division and director, $27,188; vice president freight traffic, 
$29,688; assistant vice president and traffic manager, $15,451; vice 
president in engineering department, $16,681; vice president, pas- 
senger traffic department, $21,875; vice president, operating depart- 
ment $21,875; assistant vice president, operating department, $17.782 ; 
director of traffic, freight department, $20,901; senior Far East. ac- 
ountant, $15,410; vice president, Far Eastern division, but there is no 
salary for him for the year 1954. Managing director, $19,093; port 
captain and district claims agent, $15,011; vice president, southwest- 
ern division, $18,178; managing director of Southeast Asia, $15,640; 
vice president, eastern division, $23,648; assistant vice president, east- 
ern division, $15,788; vice president and assistant secretary, $20,833 ; 
assistant vice president, freight sales, $17,102; freight sales manager, 
Manila, $16,192; director of employee relations, $15,519; budget ad- 
ministrator, operations, $16,565; manager of the passenger traffic in 
Manila, $16,126. 

Two officials for Bloomfield Steamship Co.: President, $25,000, 
and vice president and assistant secretary, $20,000. 

Farrell Lines: Chairman of the board, $56,829; president, $55,887; 
lirector, $17,600; vice president and secretary and treasurer, $45,658 ; 
executive vice president, $46,843; vice president, $24,586; assistant to 
the executive vice president, $15,088; and one other official at $19,270. 

(rrace Line: President and director, $82,500; senior vice president 
and director, $60,000; vice president and treasurer, $27,083; executive 
vice president and director, $51,500; 5 vice presidents, at $33,500, 
>19,900, $30,000, $26,241, and $18,500; assistant vice president, $17,402 ; 
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terminal superintendent, $16,050; marine superintendent, $15,000; 
port steward, $16,050; purchasing agent, $16,050. 

Sykes Bros.: Chairman and director, $21,000; executive vice presi- 
dent, $21,000; vice president and direc tor, $20,000; and 10 vice presi- 
dents at $15,000, $15,000, $30,000, $99,700, $22,700, $22,700, $21,300, 


$20,600, $22.200, S?PO.600: superintendent, $15,900: manager, $15.500: 
assistant manager, $15,900; comptroller, $ $15,200, 
Mississippi Steamship Co.: Chairman, $22,615; president, $23,230; 


executive vice president, $25,030; vice president and treasurer, $19,005, 
Moore-McCormack Lines: Chaixman, $25,000: vice chairman, 


$42,007; president, $37,692; vice president and assistant secretary 
ms 2G 923; vice president, $37,692 ; vice president, S37, {692 2: vice president, 
$26,923; vice president, $26,923: secretary, $27,9 - treasure! *, $23,455: 


assistant treasurer, $15,120. 

New York and Cuba Mail have no salaries listed for 1954. 
went off subsidy. 

Oceanic Steamship Co. wholly owned by Matson: Salaries of « 
eials are paid by Matson and prorated to Oceanic under a managing 
agency agreement. Salaries not detailed in financial statements sub- 
mitted by Oceanic. 

Pacific Argentine Brazil Line: C pene wholly owned by Pope & 
Talbot, Inc. Services of officers rendered by Pope & Talbot with pr 
rata of expense for account of PAB under a managing agency agree- 
ment. Salaries not detailed in financial statements submitted | 
PAR. 

(Further figures on this may be found in committee files. ) 

The CHatrman. Where are the salaries listed for these last two 
companies as they stand ¢ 

Mr. Casey. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. I just received this this 
morning before I came in. These are all subsidized lines. 

The CHatmman. I think we need to get more information on these 
two companies. 

Mr. Casry. Pacific Far East Line: President, $76,000; 6 vice presi- 
dents, $29,850, $15,983, $26,750, $25,250, $21,000, $26,750; treasurer, 
$23,250; comptroller, $17,550; secretary, $18,750; supervising engi- 
neer, $15,950; assistant to the president, $17,750; assistant to the oper- 
ating manager, $16,550; chairman, $25,900. 

Pacific Transport Lines: President, $27,083 ; vice president, $22,650; 
vice president, $21,167; treasurer, $16,250. 

Seas Shipping Co.: President, $30,000; executive vice president, 
$60,000; vice president, $50,000; vice president, $35,000; treasurer, 
$30,000; general manager, $30,000; director of operations, $25,000; 
operating manager, $20,769 ; assistant to the president, $25,000. 

United States Lines Co. : President, $79,000 ; executive vice president, 
$54,080; 6 vice presidents, $49,000, $36,500, $32,500, $32,500, $32,640. 
and the vice president and treasurer, $44,120; secretary, $20,079, 
assistant treasurer, $21,494; comptroller, $19,470; chairman of the 
executive and financial committee, $25,000; general purchasing agent, 
$16,974; passenger traffic - anager, $1. 5,418: assistant vice president, 
$16,500; general manager, $23,443; special assistant to the vice presi- 
dent, $18,490; general freight manager, $22,375; office manager. 
$15,335 ; manager, $15,972; assistant to the comptroller, $15,442: assist- 
ant treasurer in Europe, $18,150; continental passenger manager, 
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$16,500; assistant European general manager, $16,500 ; assistant Euro- 
pean general manager, $15,7 48: manager of the Far East, $19,500. 

~ Mr. Ray. Mr. C hairman, would it be well to have some figures in- 
cluded that show the volume of business, or the tonnage, or number 
of employees, something that would give a reference to the size of 
the oper: ations ? 

Mr. Casey. I think, Mr. Ray, that when I have the other two sched- 
ules included in the record at the same time—and these records include 
the revenue, and the expenses, and the profits before subsidy, and the 

ubsidy— -you will geta pretty good pi ture of the size of per: tion. 

Mr. Ray. You get what I w: as after? 

The CuHarrMAN. On account of there being a quorum call, I will 
instruct the counsel for the committee to gather the additional records 
that are necessary on such companies as have not been listed so far and 
nclude them in the record at this point. 

This coneludes the record so far as this set of hearings is conce — 
on maritime affairs, but we will keep the record open for about 2 weeks 
in case additional statements are desired to be placed in the senthcte 

The committee will stand adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10 
o’clor k. 


(The following statements were furnished for the record. ) 


\YEMENT OF CHARLES Kurz IN REFERENCE TO DRAFT OF MARITIME LABOR 
STABILIZATION AC 


I am president of Keystone Shipping Co., which manages and operates a large 
et of American-flag tankers. 

I am wholeheartedly in sympathy with the objectives of the proposed bill to 
eliminate the causes of obstruction to the free flow of waterborne commerce, 
protecting the rights of the public in this connection, and mitigating and elimi- 
ating these obstructions when they have occurred. However, I am not in favor 
of the method contained in it for accomplishing these ends. Hence, I am opposed 

) this legislation as presently drawn. 

From a practical standpoint, I do not believe that the proposed machinery 
can be expected to be workable in operation and effective in producing the desired 
result. 

We have already had an opportunity to appraise in operation the performance 
of the machinery contemplated by this legislation. The proposed bill would be 
i new title X in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. However, except for the 
question of organization, it is substantially the same as the old title X which 
expired during the war, without any lamentation by either labor or management. 

The circumstances under which the old title X operated were certainly no less 

ducive to producing the desired result than are present circumstances. 

The system was ineffective then and I can see no reason to anticipate that 
t will be effective now. 

In short, experience has shown that the scheme proposed in the bill is neither 
a realistic nor an effective approach to the problem. 

The bill as proposed seems to withdraw from the Labor Relations Board and 
from the Department of Labor some of the functions which they have heretofore 
exercised and places them in the new agency, which is declared to be an “inde- 
endent agency.” 

Actually, the contemplated Board for Settlement of Maritime Labor Disputes 

mld function in close liaison with and under the cognizance of the Secretary of 

ommerce, 

However, I believe that the Board would be better able to discharge its func- 

ion if it were to operate under the cognizance of the Maritime Administration. 

The Maritime Administration is, among other things, rightfully concerned with 
keeping the cost of subsidies at reasonable levels, and encouraging the construc- 

ion of ships, consistent with the public interest. 

Moreover, in its overall function, the Maritime Administration must neces- 

sarily be Seay familiar with the numerous problems which are relevant 
ssies arising between labor and management. 
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Accordingly the Maritime Administration should, as a practical matter, be in 
a better position to exercise the type of functions and responsibilities which the 
bill, as presently drawn, vests in the Department of Commerce. 
I do not think it either necessary or worthwhile to include, for instance, 
shoreside office personnel within the definition of “employees” as used in the bill, 
I do not for one moment minimize the importance of these personnel to the 
industry. However, I do not think that disputes involving these personnel have 
a sufficient impact upon the public interest protected by the bill to warrant their 
inclusion. 
There is no point in ignoring the fact that the shipping industry, because of 
its very nature, is in a peculiarly unfavorable position to withstand a strike, 
This is a hard fact which is well known to all and, whether expressed or not, 
it necessarily influences the progress of negotiations. I cannot see how the 
interposition of a Government agency will in any way minimize the existence 
of this factor or its effect upon the negotiations. 
What is more needed is a disposition to continue negotiations without hasty 
resort to the coercive device of a strike. 
I think it unjustifiable, and manifestly opposed to the public interest, for the 
sailing of vessels to be prevented on the ground of “no contract—no work,” when 
the shipowner is willing for the contract to continue during negotiations, and for 
any changes which might be agreed upon to be retroactive to the contract expira- 
tion date. 
I think a solution of the problem might be to have someone selected by the 
Maritime Administrator sit in on the industry’s discussions where subsidized 
vessels are involved promptly after notice is received from the unions of any 
desired change in wages, working rules, etc., until such time as the matter ts 
settled. 
Union and employer should both be required to submit promptly to each other 
and to the representative of the Administrator, in writing, the changes desired, 
If, by the expiration of the then current contract, the parties have not agreed 
the contract should be automatically continued for a period of 30 days, with 
no intervening work stoppage. During these 30 days, the Maritime Administra- 
tor should give whatever advice and assistance he can in an effort to produce 
agreement between the parties. 
If no agreement can be reached by the expiration of such 30-day period, the 
then contract should remain in force for a further period of 90 days, during 
which time the Maritime Labor Board could make a study, submit recommenda- 
tions, and assist in bringing the parties together. 
If an agreement is reached, the then changes agreed upon should be retroactive 
to the original expiration date of the contract. If, on the other hand, no agree- 
ment has been reached at the expiration of the further period of 90 days, then 
the union would be free to strike. 
Such a procedure would not prejudice any of the parties concerned. It would 
prevent needless losses and inconveniences, the impact of which is inevitably felt 
not only by the industry, but by the working union member himself. Moreover 
the public interest as expressed in the declaration of policy underlying the 
proposed legislation would be materially advanced. 
I think it would be well, where they all have contracts with the same unions, 
for the subsidized dry cargo and passenger Owners, unsubsidized cargo and 
passenger owners, colliers, and tankers to negotiate as one unit. 
There are some companies whose employees are members of individual inde 
pendent unions and about which we rarely hear of any labor troubles. Those 
companies would of course not participate in negotiations with any other unions. 
I believe there ought to be one common expiration date for all maritime labor 
contracts, not only for ship personnel, but also for stevedores; tugboats, barges 
and lighters; piers and other facilities. 
Respectfully submitted. 
CHARLES Kurz 


STATEMENT OF LYNDON SPENCER, PRESIDENT, LAKE CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, ON INVESTIGATION OF MERCHANT MARINE (H. Res. 118) 


The chairman of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries has re 
quested that Lake Carriers’ Association appear before the committee for thé 
purpose of discussing, as I construe the request, various matters pertaining t 
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the Great Lakes merchant marine and particularly a proposal which has been 
drafted by the staff of the committee and which would amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, by providing governmental facilities for the amicable adjust- 
ment of maritime labor disputes. In this statement the association’s views con- 
cerning such draft proposal are set forth in full and reference is made to the 
desire of the association at some later date to present to the committee matters 
of urgent importance to the Great Lakes merchant marine. 


PROPOSED MARITIME LABOR STABILIZATION ACT, 1955 


In many respects the proposed “Maritime Labor Stabilization Act, 1955” re- 
sembles former title X of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, which was 
added by act of June 23, 1938, and expired by limitation June 23, 1942. Under 
that act every maritime employer was required to file with the Maritime Labor 
Board a copy of every collective bargaining agreement covering maritime em- 
ployment to which such employer was a party. The Maritime Labor Board, 
created by the act, functioned as an independent agency in the executive branch 
of the Government and was charged with the duty of encouraging and assisting 
in the making of collective bargaining agreements. The Board was authorized 
to act aS mediator in maritime disputes and, if mediation failed, was to use 
its best efforts to secure the assent of both parties to arbitration. 

Before title X expired by limitation, the Maritime Labor Board advanced a 
proposal for the stabilization of maritime labor relations. Later that proposal 
was embodied in title IlI of H. R. 2662, introduced in the 77th Congress on 
January 24, 1941, by then Congressman Dirksen of Illinois. In addition to creat- 
ing a new board to replace the Maritime Labor Board, title III of H. R. 2662 
would have made it unlawful for any maritime employer to make any change 
in the rates of pay, hours of employment or working conditions of his maritime 
employees until after the expiratoin of 30 days from the date on which such em- 
ployees and the Board were given written notice of the intended change. Every 
maritime employer, not a party to a collective bargaining agreement, would have 
been required to furnish to the Board an annual statement showing (1) the num- 
ber of employees in different classes of employment, (2) the hours worked by 
each class of employees, (3) the wages paid to each class of employees, and 
(4) whether or not the employer had a written memorandum of employment with 
eluployees. 

On March 6, 1941, Lake Carriers’ Association submitted a statement to the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries in opposition to H. R. 2662, 
including title III thereof. The basic question before the committee then was 
the same as it is now, namely, whether or not there should be a separate board 
for the maritime industry. It was then the view of Lake Carriers’ Association 
that there was no need for a separate Maritime Labor Mediation Board so long 
as the Department of Labor maintained a satisfactory Conciliation Division and 
the National Labor Relations Act remained a law of general application. 

foday title II of the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, likewise a law of 
general application, requires employers and employees in any industry affecting 
commerce to exert every reasonable effort to make and maintain agreements 
oncerning rates of pay, hours, and working conditions, including provision for 
adequate notice of any proposal change in the terms of such agreements. That 

also makes available full and adequate governmental facilities for concilia- 
tion, mediation, and voluntary arbitration of labor disputes through the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. The proposal Board for Settlement of Mari- 
time Labor Disputes would function in much the same manner as that service 
and would result in unnecessary duplication. 

While it is recognized that the proposed Stabilization Act contains additional 
provisions for appointment of a board of inquiry and injunctive relief in in- 
stances where the national health, safety, or security is impaired, such provisions 
resemble sections of title II of the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, 
whereby the President of the United States is given certain powers to cope with 
labor disputes affecting the national health and safety. Here again it is be- 
lieved that unnecessary duplication would result inasmuch as the Secretary of 
Commerce under the proposal would have much the same authority in the field 
of maritime disputes as the President now has with respect to all industries en- 
gaged in commerce among the several States, including the vessel industry. 

It is not at all apparent, therefore, what, if anything, could be accomplished 
through enactment of this proposal in the way of stabilizing labor relations in 
the maritime industry which could not be accomplished under existing law. 
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Certainly as far as the Great Lakes are concerned, where labor strife is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, no strong or persuasive reasons exist for creating 
a separate board for the settlement of maritime labor disputes. 

The method of handling labor disputes in the railroad industry should not be 
taken as a precedent. That industry is governed by the Railway Labor Act 
which is exclusive of all other laws operating in the field of labor disputes. The 
present proposal, in vesting exclusive jurisdiction in a special board as to all 
matters relating to disputes embraced in the proposal, would not relieve mari- 
time employers and employees of their obligations under the Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1947, or divest the President of his authority under title II of that 
act. 

Moreover, creation of a separate board would impose an undue burden upon 
much of the maritime industry inasmuch as the board would be authorized to 
make certain inquiries into various details of employer-employee relations. 
Subsection (c) of proposed section 1003 would require a maritime employer, not 
a party to a written collective bargaining agreement, to furnish an annual State- 
ment to the board showing (1) the number of his employees in each class of em- 
ployment, (2) the hours worked by each class of employees, (3) the wages paid 
to each class of employees, and (4) a statement as to whether or not such em- 
ployer has a written agreement or memorandum of employment with his em- 
ployees. The only reason for this requirement would seem to be that employers 
having collective bargaining agreements would be obligated to file copies of 
those agreements with the board. In any event, such was the reason advanced 
by the former Maritime Labor Board in support of a similar requirement in 
title III of H. R. 2662 discussed above. 

The foregoing requirement, however, would be unnecessary and would serve 
no useful purpose. The minimum number of officers and crew which a vessel 
may employ is fixed by the Coast Guard in the vessel’s certificate of inspection 
issued pursuant to 46 United States Code Annotated, section 222. By statute, 
officers and seamen in the deck and engine departments must be divided into at 
least 3 watches, and they may not be required to work more than 8 hours per day, 
except in emergencies affecting the safety of the vessel and/or life or property. 
(46 U.S. C. A., sec. 673.) Furthermore, the master of every Great Lakes vessel 
must make regular reports to the Coast Guard concerning the engagement and 
discharge of the crew. (46 U.S. C. A., sec. 643 (1).) There is no reason to be- 
lieve that much of the information which would be submitted to the board 
would not be equally available through the Coast Guard. 

In substance, it is the view of Lake Carriers’ Association that existing govern- 
mental facilities for the settlement of labor disputes are adequate and that the 
proposed Maritime Labor Stabilization Act, 1955, is not needed. ‘There appears 
no more reason for creating a separate board having exclusive jurisdiction of 
maritime disputes than for establishing a similar board for each and every 
industry affecting commerce. 


OTHER MATTERS PERTAINING TO GREAT LAKES MERCHANT MARINE 


As stated above, the association believes there are other matters which art 
vitally important to the Great Lakes merchant marine and which it is desired 
should at a later date be submitted for the consideration of this committee. Those 
matters are now under study by the association and as soon as the full scope 
of those matters is determined, further presentation will be made at the pleasure 
of the committee. 


Jutny 6, 1955. 





Pactric MARITIME ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco, Calif., August 2, 1955 
Hon. Hersert C. BoNNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BONNER: We have prepared a supplementary statement 
covering various matters testified to during recent hearings hefore your com- 
mittee on labor-management problems of the American merchant marine. 

It would be appreciated if this statement be made part of the proceedings 
before the record is closed. 

Under separate cover, we are sending Mr. Casey 25 additional copies of the 
statement in the event these are necessary. 

Very truly yours, 
BENT DAMSGAARD, Secretar 
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SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT COVERING VARIOUS MATrerRS TESTIFIED TO DuRIN¢ 
RECENT HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
on LABOR-MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS OF THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


This supplementary statement has been prepared by the secretary of the Paciti: 
\laritime Association from the records of that organization. 


I, 1948 STRIKE 


On page 662 in the transcript Mr. Killion stated in effect that the operators 
did not have a “degree of understanding” at the beginning of the conflict of the 
issues involved, and Mr. Cuffe testified on page 734 that the strike itself was 
not necessary and that his line was outvoted. 

According to official records of the association numerous meetings of the board 
of directors of the Waterfront Employers Association of the Pacific Coast and 
the membership were held prior to the strike on September 2, 1948. At these 
meetings representatives of both APL and PFEL were present. In addition, on 
the night of September 1 the board of directors sat in on negotiations with the 
ILWU and at the last meeting the board agreed that the union’s proposal could 
he considered as a rejection of the association proposal. 

On September 2, 1948, at a joint meeting of the board of directors of the 
Waterfront Employers Association of the Pacific Coast and the Pacific American 
Shipowners Association a full report was given on the negotiations. Mr 
Killion made the statement that the employers had gone further than they should 
have gone, that the time had come to “buck up and go back and redeem their 
business.” Unanimous concurrence in the policy of standing firm and carrying 
through to a successful conclusion was voiced. 

That same morning a joint meeting of the members of both groups was held 
and the representatives of both PFEL and APL were present. Mr. Killion stated 
that the association probably had gone too far in their offers and that everything 
possible had been done to avoid a strike. The “time had come to fight it through 
to the end on a united and solid front”; that “we should stand pat on our posi- 
ion of solidarity and clean up the sad mess now on our doorstep,” and that 
“there should be no dealing with any union not taking the anti-Communist oath.’ 
This was put in the form of a motion and all members were polled. The vote 
Was unanimous. 

Messrs. Killion of APL, Gallagher of Matson, and Plant of American Hawaiian 
were named as a committee to set forth the policy in writing. 


II. 1952 SUP STRIKE 


Mr. Killion commented on page 643 that the settlement of the SUP strike in 
1952 was based on terms and conditions that were twice as much as we could 
have settled for at the beginning. Further, on page 692 that the operators who 
had no ships tied up were taking away cargoes and at the same time voting for 
the strike to continue. He also mentioned that foreign lines were coming in. 
ship after ship, and his shippers were going to the foreign lines. 

On page 693 he stated that he did not consider an ultimatum to end the strike 
had been issued. Further, on page 695 he read from the McKinsey report regard 
ing the settlement of the strike, which also indicated that settlement amounted 
to twice the original demands. Further, that both PFEL and APL had asked 
that the strike be settled at the beginning. 

Mr. Cuffe on page 735 stated that the 1952 sailor's strike was not necessary but 
that a majority had voted for it. 

Mr. Lundeberg relates the story of the 1952 strike from pages 967 to 998, 
and States on page 1000 that when an AFL union went on strike, the Com- 
munist union was given a raise the next day and that was crooked. 

The record of the 1952 strike is set forth to a large extent in the official minutes 
of the Pacific Maritime Association. On May 23, 1952, a meeting of the Ameri- 
can-flag operators was held at which representatives of both PFEL and APL were 
present. The following motion was carried unanimously on a rolleall vote of 
the American-flag operators. 

It was moved and seconded that the association maintain its present position 
of granting no increases in wages or overtime rates to the SUP fully realizing 
that by adopting this position the industry may face a strike. 

_ At the May 26 meeting of the board of directors and American-flag operators, 
both APL and PFEL voted in favor of submitting the economic matters to WSB 
for settlement. All other companies were against this suggestion. 
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At the May 28 meeting of the board ef directors and American-flag operators 
assurances were given by the foreign-flag lines representative on the board of 
directors that the foreign lines would not increase their services during the 
strike period. 

A meeting was held on June 2 at which APL and PFEL were represented, 
the following motion was carried unanimously on a rolicall vote: 

It was moved and seconded that the association maintain and reaffirm its 
previous position in regard to the SUP situation aud that a committee be ap 
pointed by the chairman to evaluate the association’s position with other groups 
and report promptly. 

On June 4 the American-flag operators met, with APL and PFEL present, ani 
agreed that there would be no change in the association’s position. 

In meeting on June 10, with APL and PFEL present, the following motion js 
contained in the minutes: 

After full discussion it was moved, seconded, and unanimously carried that 
the association take the position that continuation of the 15-day cancellation 
clause in the scope of work section of the SUP agreement without modification 
or compromise is unacceptable. In other words, the present 15-day cancellation 
clause must be removed or modified in its present meaning and effect. 

In addition to the above-quoted minutes it should be pointed out that the eco- 
nomic demands of the SUP were not the prime circumstances in the negotiations 
between the parties. Three other issues had to be solved in some manner 
namely, the bitter representation dispute involving steward department person- 
nel, the term of contract which had been 60 days and which the association was 
seeking to increase to a year’s firm agreement, and the scope-of-work Claus: 
involving a dispute between the SUP and ILWU. This clause in the SUP agre 
ment provided a 15-day cancellation notice which the association wished 
removed. 

It is a requirement in the association bylaws that only American-flag opera 
tors who have authorized the association to bargain on their behalf with 
particular union are entitled to vote. 

The SUP demands on the eve of the strike were as follows: 

1. A higher penalty rate for watch standers at sea on Saturday 

2. That daymen be increased $30 per month and guaranteed 4 hours Saturday 
work at the overtime rate. 

3. A 5-percent overall wage adjustment if approved by the WSB. 

The settlement consisted of the following items: 

1. Daymen to be paid at the regular overtime rate for all work performed 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays at sea. 

2. All work in port on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, regardless of 
{0-hour week, to be paid at the straight overtime rate. 

3. Subject to WSB approval, base wage and wage rates increased by 5 percen! 

4. At sea watch standers to receive the penalty rate for hours of work in e 
of 40 within the workweek. 

5. The welfare-fund payments to be increased 10 cents per day. 

6. Certain other minor items included in original demands were part 
settlement. 

7. The agreement was extended to and including September 30, 1953. 

Just before final settlement the association was advised that it had 24 
to settle the strike or APL would have to reach a separate understanding \ 
the SUP. 

In connection with the statement made to the effect that an increase wis 
granted to the ILWU shortly after the SUP strike took plece, the foil g 
comment is appropriate. 

The PMA in a wage review of June 15, 1952, with the ILWU did grant 
increase of 13 cents per hour, which was the wage adjustment permissible unde 
current WSB regulations without prior approval. The employer contribu'i 
to the welfare fund was increased by 4 cents. This likewise was permiss:ble 
under WSB regulations. The ILWU agreement was extended to June 15, 
with a wage review June 15, 1953. The ILWU demands had been considera) 
in excess of this settlement. Statistically the increases granted to the ILWU 
since 1948, including this settlement, amounted to 24 percent: whereas for thie 
same period the offshore unions had received increases ranging from 30 to 9% 
percent. All offshore contracts were still open, and no settlements had /ee! 
reached. 
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On page 968 Mr. Lundeberg testified that the SUP agreement was opened on 
February 27, requesting a raise in wages and a 40-hour week at sea. Between 
nening date, February 27, and expiration date, April 27, two negotiating meet- 
nus were held. The SUP committee was ready to meet every day. 

According to association records, the SUP opened the agreement on February 
o7. Jess than 4 months after signing the agreement of November 5, 1951. The 
association acknowledged the opening the same day, proposing to set a day and 

eeting place for negotiations. When nothing had been heard from the union, 
the SUP was contacted by telephone on April 8, pointing out that the 60-day 
notice meant the agreement would expire on April 27, and no demands had been 
received, The SUP demands were received by the association on April 25, and 
on April 27 the agreement was extended 15 days. Between April 27 and May 28, 
three negotiating sessions were held on May 8, 16, and 23. 

On page 969 Mr. Lundeberg stated that on May 26, the sailors negotiating 

nmittee reluctantly agreed to settle for the 40-hour week at sea and recom- 
nended this to the membership. 

The association records show that the union was still demanding inclusion of 
the 60-day cancellation and 15-day cancellation clauses, as well as proposing no 

ssistance Concerning the scope-of-work clause and the steward department 
situation. 

On page 979 Mr. Lundeberg stated that meetings were held June 17 and June 
iS with no success. The union was offered nothing except doubletalk. 

According to association records the employers requested the foliowing : 

1. Elimination of the 60- and the 15-day cancellation clauses. In other words, 

firm agreement for 1 year or to September 30, 1953, with limited review on 
September 30, 1952, subject to arbitration. 

No change in scope of work but a breather period for finding some solution 
the problem. 
The economic issues to arbitration or WSB. 

The SUP rejected this offer with the possible exception of the contract running 

September 1953. 

On page 9SO Mr. Lundeberg testified that the association proposed to set up “fa 
anel of outsiders” to determine what is sailors’ work and what is not. 

rhe association records show that the suggested “outsiders” were the 
M.& C.S., the United States Department of Labor or any appropriate Govern- 
ent agency. 

so on page 980 Mr. Lundeberg testified that the association tried to inject 

issues” in the tieup. 

\s shown by the above record, the new issues had been discussed from the 
‘inning of negotiations. 

(m pages 980 and 981 Mr. Lundeberg testified that the association filed unfair 
hor practice charges again the SUP and the NLRB. Further, that the PMA 
nd ILWU were together on this charge against the union. 


n July 2, 1952, PMA filed charges against both ILWU and SUP with the 


page 982 Mr. Lundeberg testified that PFEL and APL demanded a settle- 

ut of the strike and threatened to withdraw from PMA. 

‘his testimony by Mr. Lundeberg would appear to confirm the fact that an 

liinattum was issued to the association. 

On page 984 Mr. Lundeberg testified that on July 11 the Alaska Steamship 
a member of PMA, agreed upon a tentative contract, giving the sailors union 
Vthing they had been fighting for by withdrawing from PMA. 

iska Steamship Co. did negotiate a separate contract with the SUP at this 

period. This was done for the reason that a competing steamship company had 

been struck by the SUP. 

On page 98S Mr, Lundeberg testified that the SUP committee told the employers 
‘hat ho SUP negotiator had any intention of taking a word out of the SUP agree- 
luent which covered their jurisdiction. 

On page 990 Mr. Lundeberg stated that at no time had the scope of work section 

sailors’ union agreement interfered with any operation. 

Mr. Lundeberg stated on the same page that on July 20 the sailors union com- 

‘tee agreed that in the case of certain companies the sailors union had not 

(led stores for the past few years, and, therefore, in order for the union not 

he put into the position of trying to take the work away from the longshore- 

uel, they agreed with the shipowners that they would be allowed to use long- 


vremen, even though the scope of work clause in the 
changed, 


( 


«&} 


agreement was not 
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it is a matter of record that for the several months prior to the strike many 
situations were created whereby the SUP demanded work previously performed 
by the longshoremen, which created approximately 25 work stoppages and severa] 
delays in sailings ; 9 delays occurred between March 24 and May 15, 1952, ranging 
from 414 hours to 5 days. 


Ul. “PACIFICUS” DISPUTE 

Mr. Cuffe on page 727 testified as to the PFE’s delays during the Pacificus dis. 
pute, and stated that they did not have an understanding with the SUP. 
The PMA records of ship-hour delays due to the SUP-MFOW no-overtime policy 
reveal a total of 32,294 hours, of which the PFEL suffered 1,522 or 4.7 percent, 
Some examples of other companies’ delays follows: 
APL suffered 3,331 hours delay, or 10.3 percent of the total; Matson had 10,801 
hours of delay, or 33.5 percent of the total; Pope & Talbot had 4,338 hours of 
delay, or 13.4 percent of the total; and Grace Line had 2,715 hours of delay, or 
8.4 percent of the total. 
A relationship to ships operating as of the same period should be presented. 
Thus we find: 


. ia Number of Percent 0 
Company ships total ships 
PFEL..... anceay a F es ee i 21 
APL seiiean tl See 23 
Nt te eee ake. La eee ; Seta ine shoe detes eee, 23 
ROD ar TING... cndecnceue corks tpnanciecs vag Unc dekadliy depaltehtacaatie a tiiaia eat Dak 10 


a eet Sa ee ae 8 


When the no overtime policy was in effect military cargoes were being worked, 
as well as certain types of cargo not requiring the use of ship’s gear. However, 
between December 13 and December 27, 1954, in San Francisco PFEL worked 
the China Bear, Philippine Bear, and California Bear during overtime hours, 
and the association was unable to determine the reason for power being supplied 
on deck for the winches. 

On page 1,009 Mr. Lundeberg testified that this was not a jurisdictional dispute. 
PMA’s letter to the SUP of November 30, 1954, printed in the record on page 1,024 
states the problem. 

IV. SPOKESMAN FOR PMA 

On page 635 Mr. Killion testified that he could not understand how you could 
go into negotiations with an operator sitting there and letting someone else 
do the talking who is not an expert, experienced steamship man. 

On page 653 Mr. Killion stated that while he had a great respect for Mr. 
St. Sure as a lawyer, he was not a steamship man and did not know the issue 
insofar as the Cooks and Stewards Union was concerned. Mr. St. Sure called 
on other experts who knew the problem, but no man unfamiliar with the technical 
problems could sit down with a labor union and negotiate an intelligent contract. 

The following is found from a review of the association records. 

Upon the resignation of the past president of PMA as of December 31, 1951, a 
special committee was selected by the board of directors to seek a new president. 
The committee was composed of : 

Messrs. Hunter, Pope & Talbot; Muller, Fred Olsen Line; Paine, Americal 
President Lines; Pennington, Pacific Transport Lines; Sevier, Matson Navigatiol 
Co.: Bayly, Crescent Wharf & Warehouse Co. ; Lintner, American Mail Line 

The committee interviewed a larger number of possible appointees. In Janu- 
ary of 1951, Mr. J. A. Robertson was then acting vice president and genera 
manager of the association. He received a telephone call from Mr. Geo. Paine. 
executive vice president of APL, asking if he knew and had any background 
material on a Mr. J. Paul St. Sure, who was a lawyer in the area and had 
large background in labor relations. 

Mr. St. Sure’s background was explained to the committee. 

Mr. St. Sure talked with a number of the interested principals, following 2 
meeting with the committee, and confirmed his position by letter of February 15 
addressed to Mr. George Paine. Mr. St. Sure in his letter stated as follows: 

“Since meeting with you last week, I have talked with a number of interested 
principals, and others, in connection with the PMA situation. IT have reached 

ertain conclusions, which I wish to convey to you in order that neither of us 
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ay be embarrassed by unnecessary delay, or apparent lack of candor on my part 

“First, as I have told you, I am convinced that a sound and continuing solution 
to PMA industrial relations problems is of major importance to this area, and 
consequently I am interested in doing whatever I can to be of assistance to you 
‘his does not mean, however, that I am seeking employment. Similarly, I under 
stand that none has been offered to me. 

‘Next, it appears that there is a recognized need for a more complete unanimity 
of employer views and actions concerning their common interests, and that this 
an be brought about only by the operators themselves, in the first instance. It 
s true that the person filling the office of association president should be able to 
contribute to this result, but, in order to do so, that office must be more than 
that of a hired spokesman and administrator. On the other hand, I do not believe 
that the ‘Judge Landis’ type of association head will work in the field of in- 
lustrial relations. Applying these conclusions to my personal situation, I would 
not accept employment, should it be offered to me, as a staff man without 
authority to make recommendations as to policy for adoption by the collective 
membership, and without authority to carry out the policies, after their adoption. 

“Finally, since I could not bring to your Association any guaranty of my 
ability to accomplish its objectives, or my own, I would undertake employment 
only with the understanding that I retain my identity as a lawyer, by continuing 
ny name as a member of my present firm. I would, of course, withdraw from 
active participation in any matters that might involve conflicts of time or 
interest, but would not expect to divorce myself completely from existing 
elationships that would not entail such conflicts.”’ 

The board of directors in a PMA meeting in executive session on March 3, 
1952, with Mr. George Paine of American President Lines presiding, unanimously 
ected J. Paul St. Sure to the presidency of Pacific Maritime Association with- 
out a dissenting vote. 

rom the record, it appears that Mr. St. Sure was employed as a lawyer for 
his labor-relations experience as a negotiator and administrator. In conducting 
negotiations the technical details have been handled by an experienced and tech- 
nical staff both onshore and offshore, and the negotiating committees have been 

nnposed of technical men in their particular fields from the member companies. 


V. LOS ANGELES GANG SHORTAGE 


On pages 748, et seq. Mr. Cuffe testified concerning the Los Angeles gang 
shortage. On page 750 he stated that “the foreigner comes along and is going 
to pick up 1,000 tons. He will pick up his cargo and go. We are not able to 
indintain our schedules.” 

This statement would appear to infer that foreign and domestic vessels receive 
different treatment, but this is not the fact. Foreign and domestic vessels arriv- 
ug in any port on the Pacific coast receive equal treatment as to the number of 
<angs allocated to that vessel, in accordance with the port allocation rules which 
are promulgated and agreed to by the port area steamship membership. If the 
statement means that because of the allocation rules, the foreigner with 1,000 
tons gets sO many gangs and a PFEL ship, or any American ship, with 6,000 
tons géts the same number of gangs as the foreigner, it is true that the ship 
with the lesser tonage to handle would be finished and on its way probably in 
one sixth of the time of the other vessel. The allocation rules of the port take 
over in the event of gang shortage, and in the port of Los Angeles specifically 
the rule is as follows: 

Based on priority of arrival, preference allocation shall be applied as follows: 

‘All vessels shall be entitled to a maximum of five (5) day gangs, and/or three 
0) night gangs, including those gangs assigned irrespective of priority of 
arrival. When all vessels in port have been served, the above maximum will be 
lifted and vessels will be allowed additional gangs up to their full requirements 
on the basis of their priority of arrival.” 

It will be noted that the rule makes no reference to tonnage to be handled 
i’ humber of cargo gears on the vessel. 

Mr. Cuffe likewise referred to peaks and valleys and then related certain 
shortage figures for the months of April, May, and June. 

According to association figures during the month of June 1955, there was a 
let gang shortage of 1,260 on the dayside and 986 shortage on the nightside 

During the month of May 1955, there was a net gang shortage of 530 on the 
dayside and 486 shortage on the nightside. 

_ Vuring the month of April 1955, there was a net gang shortage of 440 on the 
dayside and 417 shortage on the nightside. 
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During the month of March 1955, there was a net gang idleness of 35 on the 
dayside and 10 idle on the nightside. 
During the month of February 1955, there was a net gang idleness of 205 on 
the dayside and 108 idle on the nightside. 
During the month of January 1955, there was a net gang shortage of S56 on 
the dayside and 253 shortage on the nightside. 
On page 751 Mr. Culle sets forth certain figures as to ships idle on June 24, 25, 
and 26, 1955. 
According to the association figures, there were 37 ships in port on June 24, 25 
of which were working, 12 idle. 
On June 25, 38 ships in port, 27 working, 11 idle. 
On June 20, 35 ships in port, 24 working, 14 idle. 
As Mr. St. Sure has testitied, steps have been taken to alleviate this situat 
Liowever, in this Casual industry it is not possible to eliminaie the peaks aid 
valleys. 
VI. RESOLUTION ON REORGANIZATION OF PMA 


This matter was discussed in the transcript by Mr. Killion on pages 626, 632, 
654, 664, 679, 681, and 6S5, and by Mr. Cuffe on page 757. 
The entire story would appear to be covered in Mr. St. Sure’s telegram to the 
chairman of July 6, Mr. Killion’s letter to the chairman under date of July 2, 
and PMA’s reply to Mr. Killion’s letter of July 26. 


VIE, WITHDRAWAL OF AUTHORITY TO BARGAIN 


Mr. Killion on pages 628, 629, 65S, 660, 686, GSS, and 6S9, and Mr. Culffe on 
pages 747 and 785 of the transcript explained why their respective lines had 
withdrawn their authority from PMA to bargain on their behalf. The authority 
to bargain was withdrawn as prescribed in section 1 of article XI of the bylaws 
of the association. 

Mr. Killion’s testimony sets forth that he was under the impression that 1 
preparation had been made in regard to the coming negotiations with the newly 
certified unit of unlicensed personnel, particularly in regard to the steward de 
partment. Thus, he stated that no proposals had been made to the operators as 
to their views on the contract, ho request had been made to the companies f 
program or ideas, that labor unions were better prepared for negotiations than are 
the operators, that preparations did not involve submission of proposals by the 
companies in respect to the type of agreement they would like to see written, no! 
were the companies requested to prepare propusals in respect to elimination of 
clauses or provisions that should be amended or eliminated. Both Mr. Killior 
and Mr. Culle einphasized the stewards situation stating that a long period had 
elapsed since negotiations with a cooks and stewards union. 

bor the record, we refer to a letter sent by this association under date of 
February 23, 1955, to the presidents of all American Flag Lines represented by 
the association asking them to hame a competent operating man to a committer 
which would study contract revisions, devise uniform policies, and prepare for 
the forthcoming negotiations with the unlicensed personnel. 

Mr. Killion, of APL, replied by letter under date of February 28, designating 
Capt. M. M. Vaughn. No reply was received from Mr. Cuffe of PFEL. 

The first meeting of the operating committee was held on March 16, 1955. and 
meetings continued up to June 10, 1955. <A total of 19 meetings were held, in- 
cluding subcommittees on special subjects. The APL representative was invited 
to all meetings but one held on May 18 relating to physical examinations. APL 
representative was not invited to this meeting because the company had 1 
representative on the subcommittee. At the other 18 meetings APL was repré 
sented by Messrs. Vaughn, Casamo, Chapman, Murray, Paine, and Peachey 
Captain Vaughn, the named representative, attended 11 meetings. PFEL was 
invited to all meetings but sent representatives to only two. Captain Lyol 
attended the first meeting in March, and Mr. Clark the subcommittee meeting 
on physical examinations on May 18. The result of these meetings was a com- 
plete redraft of the proposed contracts for all unlicensed personnel. Thus, as 
of June 3 the proposed changes in the M. C. and S. agreement were completed 
One June & the proposed changes in the MFOW agreement were completed, and 
on June 10 the proposed changes in the SUP agreement were completed. It 
should be noted that the demands of the unlicensed unions were not received !)y 
the association until June 30 and were dated June 29. In addition to th 
operating committee’s work, the PMA research department had prepared 
complete and detailed analysis of overtime and penalty costs on a trade-roul 
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basis, and later made a complete statistical analysis of the preliminary union 
demands received on June 30. Both the analysis as to cost and the analysis as 
ty) the union demands have been discussed with the PMA negotiating committee 
operators. APL and PEEL have not attended the negotiating sessions, but 
th APL. and PFEL have requested assistance from the association’s research 
department in analyzing the current union demands. 

Mr. Cuffe, on page 785, mentions that they have operated with Lundeberg and 
the cooks and stewards for months without a contract, and Mr. Killion, on page 
628, mentions that many things “crept into the cooks’ agreement.” 

For the record it is necessary to point out that because of the pending repre 
sentation question, no agreement has been signed with a cooks and stewards 
union since December 2, 1948. However, in order to continue operations, a 

usent decree was entered into in June 1952, by all parties concerned, includ 
ing the NLRB, which set forth the terms and conditions of employment. The 
terms and conditions of employment were changed unilaterally after a vote of 
the American-flag operators on several occasions; namely, for wage increases, 
pensions, increases in welfare fund contributions, so that the stewards depart 

nt personnel would not find themselves behind the other unlicensed groups 
Thus, it was impossible to have things “creep into the agreement” unknown to 
the member Companies, since they first had to approve them, and then secure 
cousent of the court to place them into effect. Because of the involvement 
with the SUP and MFOW in a representation question, the association has 
been operating under a day-by-day contract since September 30, 1954. 

fhe future plans of both APL and PFEL in regard to negotiations with the 

unlicensed groups are set forth by Mr. Killion on pages 663, 690, and 717, and 
y Mr. Cuffe on pages 741, 746, and 786 of the transcript. Mr. Killion states 
that they may go along with PMA but he doesn’t know, that PMA may be on 
the right track, and may be not; that he would call in an expert who is thor 
oughly conversant with all phases of the practical application of a particular 
ugreement, that they will follow very closely the negotiations now being con 
ducted by PMA, and he hopes everyone will be in position to obtain the type 
of agreement that will be satisfactory to both labor and management. Mr 
Culfe points out that his company is not going to negotiate until PMA has 
finished. He doubts if the unions are going to make any differential between 
different contracts, and that his company will negotiate after PMA finishes 
lie also points out that the only thing “we do not want to do is to get in a 
strike.” 

From this testimony it seems to follow that although they consider PM.A’s 
preparation inadequate, nevertheless they have withdrawn their authority to 
bargain and are prepared to pick up any contract negotiated by the association 
for the stated reason that they “do not wish to get in a strike.” 

Mr. Killion, on page 634 of the transcript, points out that a number of other 
lines have left PMA. 

This is true. A number of lines have resigned, having gone out of business, 

or for other reasons. What is involved in this instance is withdrawal of au 
thority to bargain, and according to records of the association only two othe 
ompanies besides APL and PFEL have withdrawn their authority; namely, 
Alaska Steamship Co. on the M. M. and P. temporarily in 1949, and the Lucken 
bach Steamship Co. recently on the ARA. Alaska Steamship Co.’s withdrawal 
Was reinstated in less than a month’s time. 

Mr. Killion, on page 644, points out the different type of association operation 
on the east coast; namely, the American Merchant Marine Institute negotiated 
offshore contracts, and the New York Shipping Association negotiated shoreside 
contracts. 

it should be pointed out that prior to consolidation into PMA in 1949, a sim 
ilar situation existed on the west coast; namely, Pacific American Shipowners 
Association, dealing with offshore, and the Waterfront Employers Association 
of the Pacific Coast, dealing with onshore unions. However, the members of 
these associations voted to amalgamate into the Pacific Maritime Association. 


(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., Wednesday, July 20, 1955, the hearings 
were concluded. ) 








APPENDIX 


REVIEW OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONSHIPS IN THE MARITIME 
INDUSTRY AND THE SUBSIDIZATION OF SEAMEN WAGES 


United States Department of Commerce Maritime Administration, June 1955) 
I. INTRODUCTION 


One of the most serious problems facing the American merchant marine today 
is the rising cost of maritime labor in the United States and the increasing differ- 
ence between this cost and that of our foreign competitors. American shipping 
snow carrying only about 29 percent of our imports and exports, instead of the 
60 percent carried after World War II. In addition, the Federal Government 
is now paying under our subsidy law about 75 cents out of every dollar of wages 
earned by seamen engaged in subsidized ship operations on essential foreign- 
trade routes. The total cost of operating-differential subsidy is about $100 mil- 
lion per year and rising. 

Several proposals have been made to alleviate these problems. For example, 
it has been proposed that Government subsidies be extended to nonsubsidized 
lines and tramp shipping, in order to permit them to compete with foreign oper- 
ators. Also, it has been alleged that the subsidized operators do not hold the line 
against wage increases because the additional costs are paid by the Government. 
In this connection, a bill has been introduced in the Congress to authorize the 
Federal Maritime Board to fix maximum wages, manning scales and working 

onditions for seamen on all vessels covered by operating subsidy contracts. 

This report is designed to provide the background for the consideration of 
these and other proposals receiving attention today, all of which are highly con- 
troversial. It contains a factual review of the labor-management relationships 
in the maritime industry and the subsidization of seamen wages. Included iz 
this report is a review of the development and operation of the collective bar- 
caining process, significant advances made by maritime labor since 1936, and 
the administration of the subsidy law. Also included is a summary of severa 
proposals made to reduce the costs of the American merchant marine to in- 
dustry and to the Federal Government. 


II. COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN THE MARITIME INDUSTRY 


A. HISTORY 


seamen first attempted to organize in the middle of the last century but these 
ittempts were local in nature and failed. 

The oldest seafaring union was organized by the marine engineers in 1875 
The west coast sailors started their first union shortly thereafter. Pilots and 
deck officers organized in 1887, followed by the Pacific coast firemen. On the 
\tlantic coast the organization of seamen began in earnest in 1SS88. Each unio? 
in this period functioned independently as unrelated locals until 1892. In that 
year a national convention was called and the first national union was formed 
This union was organized on a craft basis as a relatively loose knit federation 
of autonomous organizations representing deck, engine, and steward’s depart- 
ment personnel. Each local retained the right to govern itself provided its 
wlicies Were consistent with those of the national union. 

From these early efforts, there have emerged a number of strong and active 
unions, some hostile to each other, and a number of independent organizations 
trying to maintain their independence. A brief summary is given below of the 
membership, affiliation, and other pertinent facts concerning the major unions 
in existence today. 
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Collective bargaining became the means of fixing wages and working 
tions for labor in the maritime industry, after a long and bitter struggle by 
unions for employer recognition. The first collective-bargaining agreement 
tween private operators and seafaring unions was executed during Worid Wa: 

August 1917), with the United States Shipping Board as a third party 
agreement. In March 1918, another wartime agreement empowered the Ship 
Loard to determine wage rates and working conditions on an industrywide bas 

In May 1920, the International Seamen's Union for unlicensed seamen s 
in agreement with the American Ship Owners Association, with the ap) 
of the Shipping Board. However, the return of peacetime ship operations 
soon accompanied by a period of strikes, wage reduciions, and bad wo 
conditions. In 1921, the operators broke off relations with the unions, and 
sometime after the passage of the National Industrial Recovery Act in the 11 
there was nothing approaching industrywide collective bargaining 
shipping industry. 

The former Maritime Commission, in its 
Merchant Marine, issued November 10, 1% 
period as follows: 

“Wages fell and working conditions grew steadily worse until, at the «¢ 
of the depression, some American seamen were receiving as little as $25 a mont 
living under wretched conditions, eating unpalatable food, and working {2 | 
or more a day. 

“The results of such conditions were bound to be disastrous. Many cf 
young men left the sea, never to return. Questionabie elements filtered 
the ranks of our seafarers. The men grew bitter and desperate. An explosion 
was bound to oceur. 

“The shipping industry is now paying for its shortsightedness in repressing 
labor for so many years. Some of the operators who paid low wages during 
depression were at the same time removing substantial subsidies from the G 
ernment for the preservation of an American standard of living. By de 
their employees the right to organize, shipowners created a condition favoral 
to un-American doctrine. For 11 years owners refused even to answer requis 
of their workers for collective agreements. When the seamen finally did orga 
and forced the owners to hear their demands, these demands were naturally 
torted by the repressions of the preceding years” (pp. 46-47). 

In other portions of the same report the Commission stated : 

“Labor relations in the shipping industry have long been characterized 
unenlightened attitude on the part of both employer and employee. The 
ployer, for his part, has in the past imposed long hours, low wages, and cramp 
quarters. The employee, meanwhile, has abused his employment in a mam 
that would not be tolerated in any other industry. The result of these 
has heen that shipping, despite the marvelous technical progress of the } 
century, has remained in a backward state so far as labor relations are 
cerned.” 

Because of these conditions the Commission proposed legislation in 1937-35 
providing for compulsory mediation of all labor disputes in the shipping industr 
and a cooling-off period of 30 days while any dispute which could not be sett 
by mediation would be investigated by a factfinding board. At the hearings whic! 
were held by the Congress, the testimony of all Government witnesses axreed 
that the objective of the bill was the promotion of labor’s growth and even further 
organization in the shipping industry. In the law which was enacted as title \ 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1956, as amended, the provisions for factfinding 
boards and cooling-off periods were dropped and a provision for voluntary arbiira 
tion substituted. The report of the Senate committee had the following to sa) 
in part, about this legislation : 

“This new title sets course for the development of stable labor relations 
board ship and on the waterfront. It is intended only as a beginning, and provides 
for its own expiration at the end of 3 years. In accordance with the established 
policy of encouraging the practice and procedure of collective bargaining, mari- 
time employers and their employees are directed to exert every reasonable effor' 
to make and maintain agreements, and to settle their differences in conference 
No penalties are imposed, the aim being merely to provide and encourage order! 
procedure.” 

3yv the end of 1938, organized labor in the shipping industry had become 4 
strong and important force. The longshoremen on both the east and west coasts 
vere fully organized and had agreements with employers, as well as the sea 
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Numerically the CIO group is the largest, but the relative influence of the 
\. F. of L. and CIO is, for all practical purposes, about equal. CIO agreements 
terminate June 15, the A. F. of L. on September 30. The real power of the 
seafaring unions has been the aggressive unlicensed seamen’s organizations ; 
the NUM-CIO and the SIU-A. F. of L. have, in turn, whipsawed higher wages, 
shorter hours, and better working conditions’ through the medium of contract 
negotiations. When the pattern was established the licensed officers and inde- 
pendent unlicensed seamen’s unions managed to obtain benefits comparable to 
the NMU and SIU advances. 

The unlicensed seamen’s unions of the A. F. of L. and CIO have stronger, 
more cohesive organizations with tighter member control. For years they have 
assessed members for strike funds and built up enormous reserves; they have 
planned, built, and equipped union headquarters to provide many services for 
their members. They are prepared to take concerted action to back up their 
requests for contract improvements. 

Over the years there have been a number of attempts to consolidate the 
various maritime unions into a single federation for each coast and even into 
a national federation. Some of these attempts have met with limited success but 
most have failed, largely because of differences in ideology and objectives among 
the leaders of the various unions involved and conflicts of personalities and of 
personal ambitions. 

More recently, the A. F. of L. and the CIO conducted negotiations for merging 
their organizations into a united labor structure. Competent observers of labor 
affairs believe that the merger will be accomplished based on the principle of 
preserving the integrity and autonomy of each affiliated union. The nonraiding 
agreement of April 10, 1954, between the A. F. of L. and the CIO has attained 
such a high degree of cooperation that it has enhanced considerably the chances 
of snecess in the merger movements. 


C. EMPLOYER BARGAINING ORGANIZATIONS 


itlantie and gulf coasts 


The American Merchant Marine Institute, Inc. (AMMI) is an employers’ 
association represelting most shipping companies on the Atlantic and gulf coasts 
in their dealings with maritime unions. Its predcesssors were the American 
Steamship Association, established in 1905, and the American Steamship Owners’ 
\ssociation, established in 1919. The AMMI was formed in 1938 when the 
American Steamship Owners’ Association decided that it needed a specialized 
group to handle labor negotiatnons. 

The AMMI represents divergent shipping interests—common carriers, private 
carriers, tramp operators, coastwise and intercoastal companies, as well as 
foreign trade companies and subsidized and nonsubsidized carriers. It is 
divided into a number of groups as follows: The unlicensed officers group, 
which bargains with the NMU;; the licensed officers group, which bargains with 
the MMP and MEBA;; and the radio operators groups, one of which bargains 
with the ARA and the other with the ROU. Representation is as follows: 

Representation Members 
AMMI_ 
Offshore lines: 
Subsidized 


Tramp and contract carriers” 
Industrial carriers? 


Total 


‘Chairman and counsel. 
* Nonsubsidized. 


Each company gives written authorization to the AMMI bargaining group 
'o represent it at the bargaining table. This authorization empowers the bar 
saining committee to represent the company but not to bind the company with 
out its final approval. In practice the bargaining committee negotiates a 
standard area agreement. Each individual company then signs a separate 
out identical agreement. This creates uniformity in terms and removes wages, 
ours, and working conditions from the area of competition. Any company 
nay refuse to ratify the final settlement and is not ‘legally bound to accept it 
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Important policy decisions are not finally settled without referring them to 
constituent companies and the AMMI board of directors for final approval. 

An informal Atlantic and gulf group (IAG group) also exists to negoti 
with the SIU. Between 1938 and 1940 the SIU succeeded in organizing; 
unlicensed crew members of several luajor dry cargo shipping companies operat- 
ing out of Atlantic and gulf coast ports. Originally these companies were A} 
members and an attempt was made to obtain uniformity with the NMU agi 
ment. However, rivalry between the two unions was so intense that uniformit 
was unobtainable. Neither union would agree to uniform conditions, ¢ 
trying to outdo the other at the bargaining table. Therefore, the SIU companies 
withdrew from the AMMI and until the end of World War If bargained indi- 
vidually with the SIU. 

In 1945, 10 of the 12 major SIU companies organized the Atlantic and Gulf 
Ship Operators Association to bargain with the SiU for member companies, 
Nonconforming companies granting greater gains to the SiU than was agreed 
to by the group, and dissatisfaction in general with the bargaining procedure, 
led to the dissolution of the AGSOA in 1948. But despite the breakup of the 
formal bargaining organization, group bargaining with the SIU has continued 
on an informal basis as follows: 

When the union contract is reopened, the SIU invites all companies to join in 
joint negotiations. Most companies send representatives to meet and consider 
the union’s demands and te select a subcommittee to carry on actual negotiations 
Phe tendency is toward selection of the same persons each year. 

After the negotiating Committee has inet with the union, the full committee 
recohvenes and discusses the situation to develop bargaining strategy and the 
limits they will consider for settlement. The negotiating subcommittee then 
resumes bargaining with the union. ‘The subcommittee has no power to bind 
uny company to a settlement. Therefore, aiter group agreement is rev 
the union formally concludes negotiations with each Company separately. 

Pacific coast 

Pacific Maritime Association.—In 1936 the major dry cargo operators organ 
ized the Pacific American Shipowners Association to bargain with the various 
seagoing unions on the west coast. The following year shipping operators united 
with stevedore contractors and termina! companies to form the Waterfront 
Employers Association to bargain with the longshoremen’s union. In 1949 the 
PASA and the WEA merged to form the Pacitic Maritime Association. Each 
group, however, maintained their separate identity so that the stevedoring and 
termina! Companies participate only in dealing with the longshoremen’s union 

Member companies are divided into five groups: Passenger, intercoastal, coast- 
wise, Alaska trade, and offshore. Some companies are in two or more groups 
by reason of the nature of their operations. ‘The membership is subdivided into 
four geographical area groups covering southern California, northern California, 
Oregon, and Washington. Service group representation in the association’s board 
of directors is as follows: 

y Members 
Service group of board 
ee 
Intercoastal (freighter )_ 
Coastwise 
Alaska area. ; 
Offshore (freighter ) 
Foreign lines *___-- 
Stevedore 
Verminal 


Total ee 

Composed of companies operating ships under the foreign-flag registry but who barg 
only with the longshore group. 

Each geographical area also has one representative on the board bringing the 
total to 21 members. 

All of the companies that are a party to the collective bargaining agreement 
are association members. The association deals with six major unions, the 
SUP, MFOWW, MCS, MMP, MEBA, and ARA. Unlike the east coast group the 
agreements negotiated by PMA are consummated by that association itself on 
behalf of its members, and signed by authorized association officials rather than 
by each member company. But more important, the PMA has the power to bind 
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i) companies whereas on the east coast each member company has the right to 

ndividually approve and sign the agreement before being bound by its terms. 

Phe negotiating group works out a tentative agreement between the association 

nion Which must then be approved by a majority vote. If approved, the 

ract becomes binding on ail companies regardless of any minority objections. 

id contract responsibility, the dissatisfied company member can only 

from the association and must take such action within 7 days of the 
rming vote. 


Db. COLLECTIVE BARGAINING PROBLEMS 


able labor-management relations have been lacking in the maritime industry, 
rge extent, because of the complexity of the collective-bargaining structure. 
major problems contributing to this instability are-as follows: (1) Intensive 
ind inter-union rivalries, (2) disunity within and between emjloyer groups, 
phasis placed on intergroup parity by bargaining parties, and (4) general 
economic conditions within the industry. 
sitter and longstanding rivalries among the unlicensed unions have led them 
neltubership raidings and to press for more and more economic gains, each 
ving to outdo the other. When one union has secured more than another, that 
nion has attempted to secure parity and has reopened negotiations despite the 
cistence of a valid agreement. These continual demands, nourished by the 
: of a common collective bargaining agreement termination date, have been 
s:mohg the most important factors responsible for a Chain reaction or “whipsaw” 
attern of wage increases in the maritime industry. 
Bitterest of all such rivalries has been that between the SUP, headed by 
arry Lundeberg, the ILWU, which is dominated by Lundeberg’s arch enemy, 
Harry Bridges. 
Conditions have been further complicated by personnel and ideological con- 
ts between union jeaders and within unious. Beginning in the 1930's, 
vuumunists have made serious attempts to infiltrate the labor unions in the 
maritime industry. ‘This movement succeeded in at least two Known cases, the 
National Maritime Union and the Marine Cooks and Stewards. In addition, the 
longshoremen’s organization on the west coast is alleged to be Communist 
dominated. In the case of the NMU, Joe Curran, its present president, succeeded 
in 1950 in ousting the factions devoted to communism and other totalitarian 
doctrines, and in gaining complete control of the union. 
fhe M. C. & S., headed by Hugh Bryson, was expelled from the CIO early in 
i850 as being Communist dominated. At present, as a result an NLRB 
election, this union is no longer the bargaining agent for unlicensed steward’s 
department personnel on the west coast as the membership voted to join the 
Seafarers International Union, affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
Other important factors contributing to the unsatisfactory and disturbing 
ituation of collective bargaining and other employee-employer relations has 
heen the lack of coordination between employer groups; division within par- 
ticular groups; and the complicated structure of shipowner bargaining repre- 
sentation by associations, committees within associations, and groups of in- 
lependent operators; and of bargaining by individual shipping companies. 
Lconomic conditions within the shipping industry also tend to disrupt the 
burgaining process. American ship operators must compete for business in 
lighly competitive world market. Their cost structure, however, is geared 
mestic industries rather than the international shipping industry’s cost 
ture. Union demands at the bargaining table are likewise predicated on 
lective bargaining trends in American industry. As a result, the American 
rchant marine finds it extremely difficult to syccessfully meet foreign com- 
on. All of the above factors complicate the collective bargaining process 
und give rise to the possibility of strike action. 
Table 2 presents a comparison of man-day losses resulting from strikes and 
vork stoppages, in United States industry and maritime industry separately, 
ring the period 1934-54. 


E. COVERAGE OF CONTRACTS 


lollowing is a brief summary of a typical contract between ship operators 
ind a maritime union, condensed from a 122-page document representing the 
Working Agreement Between Various Companies and Agents and the National 

Martime Union of America, dated June 1, 1952: 
irticle I, General working rules.—Covers hiring procedure, physical examina- 
time for reporting, lockouts, safe working conditions, emergency duties, 
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promotions, sandby work, rest periods, midnight lunch, coffee breaks, launch 
service, provisions, uniforms, manning scales and replacements. 
Article II. Grievances.—Covers details of grievance procedure. 
irticle III. Port time.—Covers circumstances affecting the commencement or 
termination of port time in relation to working hours of watchstanders. 
irticle IV. Overtime.—Concerns overtime rates and their application to Sat- 
urdays, Sundays and holidays both at sea and in port, detailing commencement 
computation, checking and payment of overtime claims. 
Article V.—Holidays and living conditions.—Identifies holidays observed 
and crew equipment, facilities and quarters, meal allowances, maintenance and 
cure benefits and medical services. 
trticle VI. Deck department working rules.—Defines the 8-hours days, hours of 
work, overtime for various itemized duties in the deck department. 
Article VI. Engine department working rules.—Define the 8-hour day, hours 
of work, overtime for various itemized duties in the engine department. 
irticle VIII. Steward department working rules—freight vessels.—Defines the 
S-hour day, hours of work, overtime for various itemized duties in the steward 
department on freight vessels. 
Article IX. Steward department working rules—passenger vessels.—Defines 
the 8-hour day, hours of work, overtime for various itemized duties in the steward 
department on passenger vessels. 
irticle X. Coastwise trade.—Deals with working rules, conditions, hours, and 
related matters as affected by short coastwise voyages. 
Article XI. Regular wages.—Contains wage table for deck, engine, and steward 
departments applicable to freight ships and various classes of paSsenger ships. 
Article XII. Arbitration.—Defines handling of disputes originating on ship- 
board or ashore and provides for a board of arbitration setting forth composition 
of membership and procedure. 
Article XIIT. Effective date of agreement.—Stipulates commencement date 
(June 16, 1951) and termination date of agreement (June 15, 1953), together 
with automatic anual extensions thereafter unless termination or modification 
of the agreement is indicated by either party 30 days prior to expiration of the 
agreement. Provides for one wage review semiannually. 
Article XIV. Uniform working schedules.—Defines schedule of work for 
stewards department on various types of freighters, including specific duties and 
responsibilities. ° 
A subsequent amendment to the foregoing agreement was concluded to be 
effective June 16, 1954-June 15, 1955. This amendment contains provisions 
concerning : 


Pension and welfare plan 
Checkoff of union dues (assuring payment of union dues from vacation fund 
accruals) 
Vacation plan 
Strencthening of hiring procedure; clarification of overtime for fire and boat 

drills; stipulated overtime for delayed departures; applicable overtime rates 
for cleaning tanks, using spray guns for painting, handling cargo, shifting 
ships 
Determinations for manning requirements by a joint industry committee com- 
posed of equal number of employer and union representatives: manning re- 
quirements for laid-up vessels 
Schedule of increased wages 


F. GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATION IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Although the Government does not participate directly in collective bargain 
ing agreements between maritime unions and operators, it has through the years 
encouraged and supported the growth of collective bargaining as a means of fix 
ing wages and working conditions and developing more stable labor relations i! 
the shipping industry. It is a fact also that some wage increases given to sei 
faring men particularly during World War II and the Korean hostilities, were 
approved by the Government wage control agencies. 

Following is a brief summary of the extent of the Government’s participation 
in the collective bargaining process: 

In 1937, the former Martime Commission issued general order 15 establish 
ing minimum manning scales and wages, and minimum working conditions for 

| officers and crews on subsidized ships, pursuant to the provisions of sé 
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tion 301 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1986, as amended. The history aud ad 
ministration of these provisions are discussed in section IV of this report under 
“Government’s responsibilities with respect to seamen.” 

Mention has also been made in a previous section of this report of the impetus 
siven to the growth of collective bargaining by the enactment by the Congress 
n June 1938 of title X of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, which stated in sec- 
tion 1001: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to eliminate the 
eauses of certain substantial obstructions to the free flow of waterborne com- 
merce and to mitigate and eliminate these obstructions when they have occurred 
iy encouraging the practice and procedure of collective bargaining and the prompt 
and orderly settlement of all disputes concerning rates of pay, hours of employ- 
ment, rules, or working conditions, including disputes growing out of griev- 
ances or out of the interpretation or application of agreements covering rates 
of pay, hours of employment, rules, or working conditions.” 

This law established the Maritime Labor Board as an independent agency 
in the executive branch of the Government, to provide a mediation service when 
requested by either the employer or employee representatives, in reaching an 
agreement or in the interpretation of such agreements. In the case of failure to 
reach agreement through mediation, the Board, as its last required action, en- 
deavored to secure the assent of both parties to submit the matter to arbitra 
tion. In 1941, title X was extended for 1 year, and then it expired by limitation 
June 23, 1942. 

During World War II, the War Labor Board controlled all seafaring wage 
scales. Although no basic wage changes were granted during this period, the 
Maritime War Emergency Board (established by Executive order) periodically 
set bonus payments for service on merchant ships in areas subject to submarine, 
surface and air attacks. Bonus payments in some areas amounted to 100 percent 
of the basic wage rate. These bonus payments for hazardous service materially 
nereased seafaring men’s earnings. 

In October 1945, the War Labor Board granted, and the War Shipping Admin- 
istration approved with respect to Government-owned merchant ships, a $45 
per month increase for all seafaring men regardless of rating. With the ter 
mination of hostilities the War Labor Board was abolished and collective bar- 
caining resumed its normal process. 

In 1950, as a result of the national emergency created by the hostilities in 
Korea, a Wage Stabilization Board was established as an independent agency of 
the Government and empowered to review and approve or disapprove all nego- 
tited wage increases. Between October 1950 and November 1951, this Board ap- 
proved several wage increases for seafaring men. Tables 3 and 4 show the extent 
of these increases for selected licensed and unlicensed personnel. 

The National Labor Relations Board and the Federal Mediation and Con- 
cillation Service are two other agencies of the Government which have partici- 
pated in the development and operation of the collective bargaining process in 
the shipping industry. 

lhe National Labor Relations Board was established in 1935 to administer the 
National Labor Relations Act (Wagner Act). The scope of its functions was 
broadened under the Labor Management Act of 1937, amended (Taft-Hartles 
\ct). The principal provisions of this act which have been applicable to and 
of primary concern to the maritime industry are: Employee representation and 
union recognition which are zenerally decided by NLRB conducted elections, the 
method of conducting or operating hiring halls, elimination of the closed shop, 
preferential employment for union members, determinations concerning the 
supervisory classification of certain crew members, and the requirement of union 

ficials to file non-Communist affidavits. All of these items, have from time 
(0 time required the participation of the National Labor Relations Board in the 
llective bargaining process. 
The Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service was established in 1913 to 
‘lleviate labor disputes on a voluntary basis and was given additional authority 
under the Labor Management Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley Act) to intervene on 
its own initiative. However, on the basis of past experience, it appears to be the 
policy of that Service to follow unofficially the progress of labor-management 
hegotiations and to intervene only when a serious strike is imminent. 
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III. SIGNIFICANT ADVANCES BY MARITIME LABOR 
WAGES 


Since 1937, there has been a steady and rapid upward trend in the basic wa 
rates and earnings of maritime labor. 

Table 5 shows a comparison of the increase in average mouthly earnings 
unlicensed seamen and of workers in major shoreside industries, 1945 to 1952 
Table 6 shows the increase in average monthly earnings of unlicensed sean 

compared with the increase in consumers’ price index, 1945 to 1952. 

Tables 3 and 4 show the monthly basic wage rates for selected licensed and 
licensed personnel, by year, from 1957 to 1953, and the percentage of incre: 
over the corresponding rates in effect in 19387. 

fable 7 presents a comparison of the hourly basic wage rates of selected s 
faring personnel and workers in comparable shoreside occupations, 19237 to 

Varving conclusions mav be derived from the data presented in these tables 
depending on whether the basic wage rates or the monthly earnings are utilized 
as a basis for comparison with other industries. For this reason, there is ¢ 
agreement today between the maritime unions and the operators as to which of 
these two measuring sticks should be used. 

The Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., in its survey of industrial relations 
in the ocean shipping industry pointed out that 

“Average earnings must be used, rather than base wages alone, so as to obt 
a true picture of compensation, since premium pay comprises about one-t 
of the total earnings of seamen and since it varies considerably, for the sar 
rating, among employer groups and from company to company.” 

This point of view is favored by the ship operators because basic wave rat 
do not reflect the true labor cost of operating their ships. Ship operator: 
now required to bear certain wage costs, other than basie wages, which 
did not have to pay in 1987. These items amount to considerable sums, as sho 
in the following breakdown of the total labor costs on 182 freighters operating i 
October 1958: 


Total labor costs? 


Average monthly labor costs for 182 freighters, October 1953, $33.300. 


Labor cost item Pe 
Basie wages : see iees : et a a G6 
Overtime (including penalty time)_ _--__-__-_______- . eer 29. 7 
Vacations ee : paisa Ae tte nchacigst E Ghani bate tnke tomemneptas ae aasadnae a0 
Social security and unemployment__- scpieaiaks nis Sidi gs tagieteios meee wames, ae 
Pr ry I i rr i a a he 4 
env 0 9 a en oe eS a a ee ee ie Bo hee ) 
te NE aE apn ee EC Pe ey SOLE gaa a, I CEES er: Cee 2.9 

Total ee Ce TA eS ale Es a iE ge eae ee ee st) BADD 


1Source: Pacific Maritime Association 


Chart 1 has been prepared to illustrate the ahove breakdown of vessel Jah: 
costs. 

The overtime payments, amounting to 29.7 percent of the total labor costs 
represented 52.6 percent of the total basic wages for the voyages included in thi 
study. 

As shown in tables 5 and 6 the average monthly earnings of seamen have in 
creased at a faster rate since 1945 than those of workers in other industries 
In percentage terms, Sseamen’s average monthly earnings have gone up near)! 
twice as much as the earnings in manufacturing and building construction, and 
more than twice as much as shipyard and railroad earnings. Furthermore, 
seamen’s average monthly earnings have increased at a faster rate than tle 
cost of living. From 1945 to 1952, seamen’s average monthly earnings in 
creased by 138 percent as compared to a 48-percent increase in the price index 
See also chart 2. 

Ilowever, a comparison of the basic wage rates of seafaring and shoresid 
jobs tells a different story. The maritime unions believe that this is a more valid 
comparison, because average monthly earnings do not show the longer hours 
worked by seamen. It is pointed out that the average monthly earnings of 


s 
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sogmen are high mainly by reason of the additional hours worked by them, ove1 
ind ubove the 40 hours normally worked in shoreside jobs. 

On the basis of the data shown in table 7, the basic wage rates of seamen and 

ther seafaring jobs in 1987-40 were far behind those of comparable shoreside 
cups ations in which the seafaring man would most likely seek employment 
when ashore. By 1953, the gap had been closed to some extent by the rapid wage 
increnses of the last 16 vears, but the basic wage rates of the seafaring men 
still Ingged behind those of shoreside workers. For example, in 1937 the sea- 

ring carpenter was receiving $0.37 per hour, or only 25 percent of the rate of 

the shoreside carpenter, while in 1953 he was getting 75 percent of the rate 
paid to his counterpart ashore. In another case, in 1938, the seafaring elec- 
rician Was receiving 38.5 percent of the hourly rate paid to shoreside electricians 
in New York, and 56 percent of the rate in San Francisco. By 1953, these per- 
entages had increased to 86 percent and 93 percent, respectively. 

Table 8 shows a comparison of the hourly wage rates of workers in 28 occu- 
pations, in October 1952, in the United States, Denmark, France, Italy, Norway, 
ind the United Kingdom, prepared by the CIO maritime committee in August 
1954, as a part of its study entitled ‘United States and Foreign Seamen’s Wages 
Are Relative to the Standards of Living of Their Respective Nations.” These 
data indicate that there is, in most cases, less of a disparity between the hourly 
earnings of American and foreign seamen than there is between the hourly 
rates of shoreside workers in the United States and in foreign countries. 

The significance of the rising cost of labor in the maritime industry in rela 
tion to the overall cost of operating subsidy is discussed in section Vo of this 

port, under “Subsidy operations.” 


B. OVERTIME 


wertime pay, which comprises a large part of maritime personnel’s take-home 
pay, has its source in the numerous overtime and penalty provisions found in 
the maritime labor agreements. These provisions prescribe extra compensation 
for a wide variety of activities, and specify special pay rates, applicable to dif 
ferent types of overtime work for personnel of different pay categories, or under 
lifferent time situations. 

lables 9 and 10 list examples of provisions of collective-bargaining agreements 
siving rise to overtime and penalty-time pay to seagoing personnel. ‘lhese par 

ular provisions are taken from the coilective-bargaining agreements of the 
Masters, Mates, and Pilots and of the Sailors Union of the Pacific. 

During the period 1921-34, additional wage payments for extra work beyond 
the stimulated or normal working hours were meager and sporadic. In the 
collective-bargaining agreement of the Sailors Union of the Pacitie in April 1935, 
in overtime rate of 60 cents an hour was stipulated, but it Was optional for the 
operator to pay cash or grant compensatory time off. In 1937, the west coast 
operators and various seafaring unions of the Pacific signed an agreement (at 
the conclusion of a 101-day strike) which excluded the optional compensatory 
time-off provision, and an overtime rate of 70 cents for unlicensed seamen and 
Sl per hour for officers was incorporated in the collective-bargaining agreements. 

Since 1937, overtime rates have played an important part in all seafaring 
hion negotiations. 

lable 11 shows the increase in the basic wage, overtime, and penalty-time rates 

rable seamen from 1918 to 1954. 

Overtime costs for able seamen during 1939-41 averaged approximately 
‘ percent of their basic wages.’ Because of the exigencies of War operations and 
oncurrent changes in collective-bargaining agreements, this average increased to 
+) percent of the basic wages during World War Il.’ However, during the period 
[rom September 21 to December 21, 1945, average overtime payments were re 
{to 27 percent of the basic wages * on east coast operated ships and to 35 per- 
On west coast operated ships.* 


nyt 


At the conclusion of negotiations between shipping companies and the various 
seularing unions in 1946, the straight-time workweek at sea was shortened from 
“ hours to 48 hours, and overtime automatically increased by about an addi- 
tional S percent of the basic wages. Then, in 1951, most seafaring unions nego- 
tiated a further reduction in the workweek from 48 to 40 hours, and again the 
vertine automatically increased, by about an additional estimated 9 percent 
f the basic wages. 


\ ~i+t ‘ ‘ 
Maritime Commission records. 
_noustrial Relations Counsel. 

Vacific Maritime Association reports. 
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By 1952, as a result of automatic overtime increases, supplemented by changes 
in the seafaring unions’ contracts stipulating additional overtime work items, 
overtime costs had pyramided to an average of 41 percent of the basic wages on 
Maritime Administration ships operated by general agents (all coasts) ‘ and to 
an average of 52.6 percent on ships operated by member companies of the Pacific 
Maritime Association.* 

Table 12 shows the 1954 basic wage and overtime rates for various unions, as 
stipulated in their collective bargaining agreements. Table 13 presents an analy- 
sis of overtime costs of 182 freighters operating in October 1953, for watch stand 
ing, operational, and maintenance work items separately. 


C. FRINGE BENEFITS 


The liberalization of fringe benefits since the 1930’s has also contributed sig- 
nificantly to the rising costs of labor in the shipping industry. These benefits 
generally include welfare and pension plans, vacations, and social-security and 
unemployment compensation. 
1. Weifare and pension plans 

Welfare and pension plans for seafaring men are mainly a development of the 
last 5 years. Prior to 1950, these plans existed only on a unilateral basis in the 
larger or older shipping companies, and the efforts of seafaring unions to include 
them in collective-bargaining agreements were generally resisted by the shipping 
industry. It should be noted that seafaring men already had certain basic bene- 
fit protections. Traditionally, they have been legally entitled to free hospitali- 
zation and medical care while employed. These services are provided to seamen 
by the United States Public Health Service. However, in 1949, many unions made 
welfure plans a major objective in their negotiations, and during 1950 a 
the major seafaring unions concluded agreements with the shipowners for the 
joint operation of such plans. 

Benefits under these plans at first included principally accident, death, dis- 
memberment, and hospitalization provisions. As the employer contributions in- 
creased through negotiation and the reserve fund accumulations also increased, 
the benefits to the members were liberalized. Some plans now include (as of 
March 1953) hospitalization for seamen’s dependents (3 plans), maternity bene- 
fits (2 plans), special burial allowance (1 plan), and a disability allowance of $15 
per week (1 plan). 

Table 14 shows the history of the establishment of welfare and _ pensio 
planus and amounts of employer and employee contributions for the major se: 
faring unions, 150-53. It will be noted that pension plans have also bee 
established for two unions, the Sailors Union of the Pacific and the Pucit 
Coast Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders and Wipers Association. At 
present time, the operators have agreed to institute Pension plans for the 
major seafaring unions, and the details of such plans are under stud) 

bacations 

Vacations for seafaring men have been established mainly on a comipa! 
by-company basis, as set forth in the various collective bargaining agreements 

Prior to 1951, these agreements generally provided annual vacations for * 
faring men to be accrued at the rate of 14 days per year, with a minimum servi 
of 6 months required for leave accrual, and a maximum cumulative leave 
4 weeks. Since then most unions have been granted vacations of 3 days alt 
* months of continuous service with the company, plus additional days 
additional mouths of continuons service, according to the following schedule 


Days of Daye of 
Months of service: vacation | Months of service—Con. vacat 
3 : % Sceda cap tiiaes 3 | I i aera ee 
{ ‘i seat aa ich $ Rie ecters: eee eseeaha 
5 ‘ peecaniat cad es 5 | OO i ice citable deaaiaka ten 
6 sli cacaaroatis ete seutbah ans 7 BUR csi , stp 
IF “esas ples nidiueastesca coceaiabses = Selene 8 | Be theese ; = 


Also the maximum leave accrual has been raised to 6 weeks or more, in 
cases. 

Another significant development occurred in 1951 when a vacation pla! 
instituted by the Seafarers International Union and the companies with 


®* Pacific Maritime Association reports. 
* Maritime Administration record. 
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it had agreements, under which a central fund was established to which all 
the companies contribute and from which vacation payments to eligible mem- 
bers are made. A member’s eligibility for a vacation depends not on continuous 
service With a single company, but on the length of his service with all compa 
nies in the group. The employer was to contribute 35 cents per man-day 
worked. By September 1952, this contribution had been increased to 65 cents 
per man-day worked, 10 cents of which is used to pay the cost of administering 
the fund. 

In the same year, vacation plans basically similar to the SIU plan were als 
adopted for National Maritime Union and the American Radio Association 
members. In these cases, the employer contribution to the vacation fund 
amounts to 4.2 percent of the total base wages aaid. 


8. Social security and unemployment compensation 
As originally enacted, the Social Security Act of 1935 excluded seamen from 


coverage under its Federal old-age insurance provisions. More recently, this 
law has been amended and seamen are now covered under the social-security 
program Which provides survivor benefits to the seamen’s family in the event 
of death, as well as old-age pensions at age 65. The employer and employee 
both contribute an equal amount for these benefits. 

In addition, seamen are now eligible for unemployment compensation under 
the various State laws. 


Cost of fringe benefits 


As shown in chart 1, a study of labor costs conducted by the Pacific Maritime 
Association shows that fringe benefits amounted to 13.9 percent of the total 
labor cost on 182 freighters operating in October 1953 under Pacifie coast 
contracts. For other United States industries, the average cost of fringe benefits 
was about 19.2 percent of payroll in 1953. This is based on a study of fringe 
henefits costs conducted by the United States Chiunber of Commerce, « ‘j 
$40 companies in shoreside industries. 


Ve 


Db. WORKING CONDITIONS 


1. Improvements in recent years 


In 1937, the former Maritime Commission held hearings at various ports on 
the three coasts to investigate conditions aboard American ships, and members 
of the Commission visited more than 40 ships in order to see for themselves 
the conditions under which our seamen were working. They found that in 
many cases the complaints of the men were justified. Quarters were found 
to be crowded, unsanitary, and poorly ventilated. 

Since that time, living conditions on American merchant ships have been 
improved to such a degree that they are generally far better than those on 
ships of other nations. Among other things, our ships have better prepared 
and a greater variety of foods, as a result of increases in the steward’s depart- 
ment personnel, more liberal food allowances, and better training by Federal, 
State, and private facilities. 

In addition, American ship-construction standards have been raised and are 
considered the highest in the world. For example, freight ships of 20 years 
ago often had berthing accommodations of 10 men or more to a room (or 
torecastle). Today, all officers and many unlicensed personnel have individual. 
rooms and where practical individual toilet and shower facilities. In design- 
ing merchant ships for Government account, the Maritime Administration makes 
every effort to provide no more than two berths to a single room. The same 
facilities are usually furnished on privately designed ships. 

Besides berthing, other more homelike facilities are also available on American 
merchant ships for the comfort and convenience of our seamen, such as laundry, 
Washing machines, reefer boxes, and better messing facilities. 

In connection with safety, the United States participated in and the Senate 
ratified the 1948 Safety at Sea Convention which established minimum safety 
standards and requirements for specialized safety features in the construction 
oF our ships and their equipment. Safety standards on American merchant 
ships generally exceed these minimum standards and are considered the highest 
in the world. 


«. Characteristics of life at sea 


Despite the various advances gained by maritime labor, seagoing life is still 
one of hardships and shortcomings which cannot be found in the shoreside o 
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cupations. For example, the normal life pursned by a shore worker is not pos 
sible for the seavoing man. Work on board ship is confining and strictly dis 
ciplined, with little provision for recreation during leisure time. There ar 
long periods of separation from kome and family and the risk that the sea 
going man may be thousands of miles away when sickness, death or othe; 
tragedy strikes his family. Correspondence is limited by the delays in sending and 
receiving mail. Then there are the perils of the sea which must be faced by a! 
seavoing personnel. Fortunately, loss of life at sea is not as frequent as it wa 
in former years, but it is an ever-present risk. Since seamen are traditional! 
employed on the basis of a single round-trip voyage only, employment is for th 
majority both irregular and insecure. 
The Maritime Labor Board Report to the President and the Congress, Mare! 
1, 1940, in describing the life of seamen, stated in part: 
“* * * No other group of industrial workers is asked, or is expected, to sh 
the compliance, discipline, loyalty, courage, and the spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
manded of seamen by the employer and the public.” 
For the above reasons, it has been suggested that consideration should be give: 
to the proper evaluation and weighting of the hardships and shortcomings of 
the seagoing life, in any comparison of the earnings of seamen and _ shoresi 
workers. 
F. MANNING 
Between 1940 and 1955, the typical manning scales on C2 and C3 type car 


ships were increased by 10 and 9 crew members respectively, as shown 
following camparison: 


Manning scale changes, 1940-55 





C2 typ C3 type 
Denartimen 
195 1940 Chan 19 1904) 
Deck 21 7 +4 21 19 
Engit 20) 16 ~4 21 16 
Steward $ li 9 +2 1 
Total 52 12 +1) 53 44 





The principal increases occurred in the following ratings. There were added 
a pursuer to handle the increasingly complicated payrolls resulting from the 
changing wage scales, overtime provisions, social security deductions, and ar 
bonuses, and a maintenance man in the deck department to compensate for th 
shorter work week and additional deck equipment. Reefer oilers were also added 
in some cases where refrigeration equipment was installed. In the engine 
department, unlicensed junior engineers were put aboard during World War II 
as engineer officer trainees and subsequently became a permanent part of tle 
staff. In the steward department, one assistant cook and a messman were 
added when the eight hour day, 40 hour week, and working schedules were 
changed in the collective bargaining agreements. 

The increasing craft limitations in the collective bargaining agreements for 
shoreside jobs, which restrict work assignments for specific ratings, have also 
played a part in the manning scale changes of seagoing ships. 


IV. MERCHANT MARINE Act, 1936, AS AMENDED 
A. THE GOVERNMENT'S RESPONSIBILITIES WITH RESPECT TO SEAMEN 


The United States Government’s responsibilities with respect to seamen under 
the provisions of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, and as they 
pertain to the subject matter of this document, are established primarily i2 
title ITI of the act. The pertinent provisions of title III are quoted below wit! 
headings added for the purpose of convenient reference. 


1. Section 301 (a) 


Investigation of employment and wage conditions: “The Commission (MA 
is authorized and directed to investigate the employment and wage conditions 
in oceangoing shipping. * * *” 
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Minimum manning and wage scales: “* * * and after making such investi 
vation and after appropriate hearings, to incorperate in the contracts authorized 
mder tithe VI and VII of this act minimum manning scales and minimum wage 
scales, and minimum working conditions for all officers and crews employed on 
all types of vessels receiving an operating-differential subsidy. After such 
minimum manning and wage scales, and working conditions shall have been 
adopted by the Commission, no change shall be made therein by the Commission 
except upon public notice of the hearing to be had, and a hearing by the Com- 
mission of all interested parties, under such rules as the Commission shall 
prescribe.” 
~ Collective bargaining representatives: “The duly elected representatives of 
the organizations certified as the proper collective bargaining agencies shall have 
the right to represent the employees who are members of their organizations at 
such hearings.” 

osting of scales—increase of subsidy : “Every contractor receiving an operat- 
iv-differential subsidy shall post and Keep posted in a conspicuous place on cach 
such vessel operated by such contractor a printed copy of the minimum manning 
ind wage scales, and working conditions prescribed by his contract and applica- 
ble to such vessel: Provided, however, That any increase in the operating ex- 

es of the subsidized vessel occasioned by any change in the wace or manning 
scules or Working conditions as prescribed in this section shall be added to the 
rating-differential subsidy previously authorized for the vessel.” 

Section 301 (by) 

(licers’ quarters: (1) Insofar as practicable, officers’ living quarters shall be 
kept separate and apart from those furnished for members of the crew.” 

yiaints and recommendations of officers and crews: (2) Licensed officers 
unlicensed members of the crew shall be entitled to make complaints or 
miuendations to the Commission, providing they file such complaint or 
mmendation directly with the Commission, or with their immediate superior 
r who shall be required to forward such complaint or recommendation with 
eluarks to the Comission, or with the authorized representatives of the 
wective collective bargaining agencies.” 
remainder of this section 301 (b) simply prescribes the authority of 
consed officers who are members of the Naval Reserve to wear distinguishing 


Section 802 (a) 


s section prescribes the citizenship requirements of licensed officers of ves- 

s documented under the laws of the United States and the citizenship require- 

ents of the entire crew of cargo and passenger vessels in respect of which con- 
tion or operating subsidy has been granted 

idnce With the provisions of title III of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 

ended, as outlined above, and specifically the minimum wage provisions 

ned in section 801 (a), was made a precedent to the payment of operatine- 


rential subsidy by section 608 (¢) of the act which provides in part as 


603 (ce) ? * No such operating differential subsidy shall be paid until 
mtractors shall have furnished evidence satisfactory to the Commission 
ihe wages prescribed in accordance with subsection 301 (a) of this Act have 
mid to the ships’ personnel.” 


kB. TITLE INI—LEGISLATIVE HISTORY AND ADMINISTRATION 
jislutive history 


iew of the legislative history of this section of the act reveals that issue 
i the House hearings in 1935 about a proposal by Representative Sirovich, 
her of the House committee, that the legislation contain provision for a 
im monthly wage of $100 on subsidized vessels. 
resentative Sirovich’s proposal and others, like section 301 (a) of the act, 
[to have been in response to testimony that the mail contracts provided for 
Merchant Marine Act of 1928 had not been effective in improving wages or 
if conditions among seugoing personnel. Some witnesses and committee 
mbers emphasized that wages for some seagoining personnel barely exceeded 
payments and that some were below. With respect to Reprsentative 
ich’s proposal the following statement was made by Ira Campbell, counsel 
the American Steamsbip Owners’ Association, whose membership ran to some 


Siro. 
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SO steamship owners, including both intercoastal and coastwise operators as wel] 
as those engaged in foreign trade and tanker operators: 

“The difficulty with the suggestion of the $100 a month is this, that in the for. 
eign trade under this operating differential the Government, under the theory of 
the differential, would have to absorb the difference between the competitive 
foreign wage and the $100 a month. But the Government will not be doing that 
in the coastwise trade of the United States, and the moment you put up the 
wage in the foreign trade to that point, you necessarily are going either to force 
up the wages in the coastwise trade or you are going to bring discord and dis. 
satisfaction upon the men in the coastwise trade. I can say to you now that the 
coastwise business will never stand a wage of that character. It means the 
destruction of the coastwise commerce of the United States, in my judgment. 
from what I know about it, unless some means can be found by which the rates 
of the owners can be brought up to the point where they can afford to carry an 
expense of that sort. But when you start to put up the rates for the shipowners 
you find yourself up against the ceiling of the competitive rates of the motor. 
buses on the land, and the railroads. So it is a very difficult problem to meet.” 

In response to the foregoing, Representative Sirovich stated that a formula 
could be developed to cover the coastwise trade and that to subsidize such services 
would be better than to keep the seamen involved on relief—that it would be 
better to subsidize them and get some work out of them. 

The reaction to Representative Sirovich’s proposal varied among the other 
witnesses. Andrew Furuseth of the International Seamen’s Union of America 
opposed the subsidy idea completely, arguing that like the mail pay it would not 
reach or benefit the seamen. With regard to the $100 minimum wage, Mr 
Furuseth, stated that “it cannot be gotten because you are simply legislating 
yourself off the ocean when you try that kind of thing.” However, P. J 
O’Brein, vice president of the same union said, “We will be delighted to have 
it,’ and W. J. Petersen of the Pacific American Steamship Owners’ Associatior 
said to Mr. Sirovich, “Fix it as high as you like so long as the Government is 
paying the bill.” 

Several comparisons of seamen’s wage scales, United States and foreign, and 
United States alone over a period of years, were offered and furnished to both 
the House and Senate committees by the unions, the shipowners associations 
and the Shipping Board Bureau. 

When the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 was passed, collective bargaining 
the shipping industry, already underway on an increasing scale, had received 
an additional impetus from the rovision for minimum wages, manning scales 
and working conditions on subsidized vessels. No one suggested that the intro- 
duction of this provision, which could only strengthen the bargaining positio! 
of the unions, required any corresponding modification of the “fair and reaso! 
able” subsidy formula. 

The only change in the statute traceable to the introduction of section 3) 
(a) is the phrase “but with due regard” following the undertaking required to 
given by the contractor to operate efficiently and economically. Section 606 (6 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, provides as follows: 

“That the contractor shall conduct his operations with respect to the vessels 
services, routes, and lines covered by his contract in the most economical and 
efficient manner, but with due regard to the wage and manning scales and working 
conditions prescribed by the Commission as provided in title III.” 


2. Administration 


After hearings in the summer of 1937, the Commission fixed minimum wages 
and manning scales and working conditions under section 301 (a). Chairmat 
Kennedy submitted for the record of the House hearings the complete text © 
the Commission’s order. (Hearings, H. R. 8532, 75th Cong.) In this orde! 
General Order 15, the Commission expressly disclaimed any intention to affect 
through the order, “the rights of any contractor or its employees to set higher 
wage scales, increased manning scales or better working conditions by collective 
bargaining, or otherwise.” The order also provided: 

“That the minimum wage scales so provided shall be without prejudice | 
the right or obligation of any contractor to pay, whether as a result of collect’! 
bargaining or otherwise, or to the authority of the Commission to allow in coll 
puting the amount of operating-differential subsidy, wages which may be 2 
excess of those provided by the aforesaid minimum wage scales, or to the right 
or obligation of any contractor to establish, whether as a result of collective 
bargaining or otherwise, or to the authority of the Commission to consider 12 
‘omputing the operating-differential subsidy, manning scales, and working (0! 
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ditions which may exceed the minimum manning scale and reasonable working 
conditions herein provided.” 

Commissioner M. O. Truitt explained to the Senate committee that these mini- 
mum wages and the accompanying minimum manning scales represented “the 
highest wages and manning scales that have been obtained as a result of col- 
lective bargaining.” Both he and Chairman Kennedy emphasized the fact that 
the Commission’s minima for subsidized lines would automatically become 
industrywide minima. Spokesmen for the operators made the same point. 

Initial hearings and investigations under section 301 (a) were held by the 
Commission in 1937, resulting in the above-mentioned General Order 15 which 
was issued October 12, 1937. (Title 46 C. F. R., pt. 262). General Order 15 
was supplemented by orders prescribing manning scales for individual vessels 
based on surveys of each ship. 

With regard to the post World War II application of section 301 (a) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 19386, as amended, the Maritime Commission instituted 
proceedings pursuant thereto on September 50, 1947 and hearings were held by 
the Commission’s chief examiner at San Francisco, Calif.; New Orleans, La.; 
and New York, N. Y.; between January 15 and February 2, 1948, for the pur- 
pose of determining whether changes should be made in the minimum wage and 
manning scales, and reasonable working conditions prescribed in the Commis- 
sion’s General Order No. 15 and incorporated in operating-differential subsidy 
contracts. These hearings were attended by representatives of the shipowners 
operating on the respective coasts and the collective bargaining representatives 
of the ships’ officers and crews. 

After hearing and considering the union demands respecting the proceeding, 
which were geenrally minimums equivalent to wages arrived at by collective 
bargaining, and the ship operators’ position in the matter, the chief examiner 
recommended (1) an increase in minimum wage scales, for officers and crews 
on subsidized vessels, to wage level authorized by the War Labor Board October 
1, 1945, as revised by award to licensed officers effective January 4, 1946; and 
(2), that any changes in minimum manning scales and reasonable working 
conditions be made only after further investigation of demands therefor, followed 
by rulemaking procedure provided by the Administrative Procedure Act, and 
exceptions to the decision filed by representatives of the officers and crews. 

The Federal Maritime Board by order served December 14, 1953, discontinued 
proceeding in the matter of minimum wage, minimum manning and reasonable 
working conditions on subsidized vessels. The board cited as a basis for this 
action, in addition to the facts covered above regarding the hearings, the follow- 
Ing Tacts: 

‘That the matter was argued before the Commission on June 8, 1949, it being 
the general position of representatives of the officers and crews that minimum 
wages, etc., should not be fixed at standards less than those set by collective 
bargaining; and the general position of representatives of the ship operators 
hat section 801 (a) of the act should be repealed as surplusage, a position taken 

ne large union; that there was no necessity to amend General Order No. 15; 

in any event the most that should be done would be to increase the wage 
rates of said order in accordance with the cost of living in the interim; that no 
departure should be made from the statutory safety-at-sea minimum manning 
scales; and that the only proper questions to be considered as to working con- 
(ditions were those relating to quarters on individual vessels; 

“It further appearing, That the Board, considering the positions taken by the 
Various parties to the proceeding, the fact that the matters were heard by 
its predecessor which reached no conclusions thereon, and the further fact 
that the record was stale, determined on October 12, 1953, that, without 
prejudice to institution of new proceedings by the Board, this proceeding would 
fe discontinued unless within 30 days from the date of publication of the above- 
Inentioned facts by notice in the Federal Register, interested persons could 
show good cause by filing views, written data, or argument, why such action 
should not be taken ;” 

Notice of the foregoing appeared in the Federal Register of October 17, 1953, 
ila no response was had thereto. The Board accordingly ordered that the 
proceeding be, and it was, discontinued. 


©. PROVISIONS FOR OPERATING-DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES 


the authority of the Federal Maritime Board to grant financial aid to citizens 
- he operation of a vessel or vessels is covered in Title VI of the Merchant 
“arine Act, 1986, as amended. The basic provisions of this section of the act 
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as it pertains to the subject matter of this report are quoted below with head. 
ings added for reference purposes. 
1. Section 601 (a) 

Applications for financial aid: ‘“‘The Commission is authorized and directed to 
consider the application of any citizen of the United States for financial aid iy 
the operation of a vessel or vessels, which are to be used in an essential service 
in the foreign commerce of the United States.” 

Section 662 

Determination of necessity for Subsidy: “No contract for an operating-diffe; 
ential subsidy shall be made by the Commission for the operation of a vessel or 
vessels to meet foreign competition, except direct foreign flag competition, until 
und unless the Commission, after a full and complete investigation and hear- 
ing, shall determine that an operating subsidy is necessary to meet competition 
of foreign flag ships.” 

3. Section 603 (a) 

Contract authority: “If the Commission approves the application, it may enter 
into a contract with the applicant for the payment of an operating-differential 
subsidy determined in accordance with the provisions of subsection (b) of this 
section, for the operation of such vessel or vessels in such service, route, or line 
for a period not exceeding twenty years, and subject to such reasonable terms 
and conditions, consistent with this Act, as the Commission shall require to 
effectuate the purposes and policy of this Act, including a performance bond wit! 
approved sureties, if such bond is required by the Commission.” 


,. Section 603 (b) 


Amount of subsidy: “Such contract shall provide that the amount of the oper- 
ating-differential subsidy shall not exceed the excess of the fair and reasonable 
cost of insurance, maintenance, repairs not compensated by insurance, wages, 
and subsistence of officers and crews, and any other items of expense in which 
the Commission shall find and determine that the applicant is at a substantial 
disadvantage in competition with vessels of the foreign country hereinafter 
referred to, in the operation under United States registry of the vessel or 
vessels covered by the contract, over the estimated fair and reasonable cost of 
the same items of expense (after deducting therefrom any estimated increas 
such items necessitated by features incorporated pursuant to the provisious of 
section 501 (b)* if such vessel or vessels were operated under the registry of a 
foreign country w! ose vessels are substantial competitors of the vessel or Vessels 
covered by the contract.” 


3, Section GO3 (e) 


Payment of subsidy: “The amount of such subsidy shall be determined aud 
payable on the basis of a final accounting made as soon as practicable at thie « 
of each year or other period fixed in the contract. The Commission may pr 
vide for in the contract, or otherwise approve, the payment from time to tin 
during any such period of such amounts on account as it deems proper. 
payments on account shall in no case exceed 75 per centum of the amount est 
mated to have accrued on account of such subsidy, except that, with respe: 
that part of the subsidy relating to any particular voyage, an addition 
per centum may be paid to the contractor after such contractor’s audit of 
voyage account for such voyage has been completed and the Commission's aud 
tors have verified the correctness of same. Any such payments shall be muce 
only after there has been furnished to the Commission such security as it deems 
to be reasonable and necessary to insure refund of any overpayment.” 

“No such operating-differential subsidy shall be paid until the contractor s! 
have furnished evidence satisfactory to the Commission that the wages pr 
scribed in accordance with subsection 301 (a) of this Act have been paid to th 
ship’s personnel.” 
6G. Section 604 

Additional subsidy to offset Government aid to foreign competitors : “If in the 
case of any particular foreign trade route the Commission shall find afte 
sultation with the Secretary of State, that the subsidy provided for in this | 


1 Sec. 501 (b) has reference to the incorporation of national-defense features on vessels 
built with the aid of construction subsidy. 
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; in any respect inadequate to offset the effect of governmental aid paid to for- 
m competitors, it May grant such additional subsidy as it determines to be 


e 


wessary for that purpose.” 


Section 605 (a) 

No subsidy for coastwise and intercoastal trade: “No operating-differential 
subsidy shall be paid for the operation of any vessel on a voyage on which it 
engages in coastwise or intercoastal trade: Provided, however, That such sub- 
sidy shall be paid on,a round-the-world voyage or a round voyage from the west 

vist of the United States to a Eurcpean port of ports or a round voyage from the 
\tlantic coast to the Orient which includes intercoastal ports of the United 
Stites or a vovage in foreign trade on which the vessel may stop at an island 

ssession or island territory of the United States, * * *.” 


§ Section 606 

Every contract for an operating-differential subsidy under this title shall 
provide * * oe? 

teview and readjustment of future payments: “* * * (1) that the amount of 
the future payments to the contractor shall be subject to review and readjust- 
ment from time to time, but not more frequently than once a year, at the instance 
if the Commission or of the contractor. If any such readjustment cannot be 
‘ached by mutual agreement, the Commission, on its own motion or on the 
ipplication of the contractor, shall, after a proper hearing, determine the facts 
nd make such readjustment in the amount of such future payments as it may 
letermine to be fair and reasonable and in the public interest * * *.” 

Claims by operators of inability to realize a reasonable profit modification or 
rescission of contract: “* * *; (4) that if at any time the operator receiving an 
operating-differential subsidy claims that he cannot maintain and operate his 
vessels on such service, route, or line, with a reasonable profit upon his invest- 

and applies to the Commission for a modification or rescission of his 
ontract to maintain such service, route, or line, and the Commission determines 
that such claim is proved, the Commission shall modify or rescind such contract 
ind permit the contractor to withdraw such vessels from such service, route, 
or line, upon a date fixed by the Commission, and upon the date of such with 
drawal the further payment of the operating-differential subsidy shall cease and 
the contractor be discharged from any further obligation under such contract.” 

Recapture of excess profits: “* * *; (5) that when at the end of any ten- 
vear period during which an operating-differential subsidy has been paid, or 
vhen prior to the end of any such ten-year period the contract shall be terminated, 
f the net profit of the contractor on his subsidized vessels and services incident 
thereto during such period or time (without regard to capital gains and capital 
osses), after deduction of depreciation charges based upon a twenty-year life 
expectaney of the subsidized vessels, has averaged more than 10 per centum 
er annum upon the contractor’s capital investment necessarily employed in the 
yperation of the subsidized vessels, services, routes and lines, the contractor 
shall pay to the United States an amount equal to one-half of such profits in 

cess of 10 per centum per annum as partial or complete reimbursement for 
perating-differential subsidy payments received by the contractor for such ten- 
vear period, but the amount of excessive profit so recaptured shall not in any 
ase exceed the amount of the operating-differential subsidy payments thereto- 
fore made to the contractor for such period under such contract and the repay- 
nent of such reimbursement to the Commission shall be subject to the provi- 

( of section 607 :” 

Economical and efficient conduct of operations: “* * *: (6) that the con 
or shall conduct his operations with respect to the vessels, services, routes, 
lines covered by his contract in the most economical and efficient manner, 
with due regard to the wage and manning scales and working conditions 

prescribed by the Commission as provided in title III.” 

Use of United States articles, materials and products: “* * * and (7) that 
whenever practicable, the operator shall use only articles, materials, and sup 
‘lies of the growth, production and manufacture of the United States, as de- 
ined in section 505 (a) herein, except when it is necessary to purchase supplies 


ind equipment outside the United States to enable such vessel to continue and 


” 


complete her voyage, * * *. 
‘irs to be performed in the United States: “* * *, and the operator shall 
1 repairs to subsidized vessels within the continental limits of the United 

fes, except in an emergency.” 
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D. TITLE VI—LEGISLATIVE HISTORY AND ADMINISTRATION POLICY 


1. Legislative history 

Brief reference is made to a portion of the legislative history of the act per- 
taining to the development of the section which sets forth the amount of su)- 
sidy to be paid (sec. 603 (b) quoted above) and in particular to those references 
in the history regarding the subsidization of wage costs. Briefly the legislative 
history reveals the following background regarding the adoption of the words 
“fair and reasonable.” : 

The Shipping board Bureau recommended the adoption of this language jn 
the course of criticizing the proposal for payment of subsidy on a voyage basis 
as a most impractical and undesirable method of subsidizing the designated 
items of expense. The Bureau's position apparently was that a voyage was too 
short a period over which to ascertain a representative ratio inasmuch as 
“periodic contracts affecting subsistence, stores, and wage agreements may 
change within the voyage, and in some mstances may be retroactive and affect 
prior voyages.” It would appear that, in suggesting “fair and reasonable” 
as a limitation on how much of the operator’s costs were to be eligible for 
subsidy and simultaneously recommending that the bill include provision for an 
overall accounting at the end of the year which would take into account inter. 
vening changes in collective bargaining contracts, even where retroactive, the 
Shipping Board Bureau regarded the level of wages reached in collective bargain 
ing as within its concept of “fair and reasonable.” 

In the Senate hearings of March 10, 1936, Mr. Alfred H. Haag, Chief of the 
Division of Research of the Shipping Board Bureau, testified, in response to a 
question as to how the crews’ wages were fixed, that various seamen’s labor 
organizations determined the wages. 

The evolution of these proposals from this early stage is traceable through 
the 1936 Senate hearings. “Fair and reasonable” and the “excess” phraseology 
of the present section 603 (b), as well as the substitution of annual accounting 
and interim payments on account for the annual readjustment of subsidy, are 
among provisions suggested by the Shipping Board Bureau in the 1935 House 
and Senate hearings and which first appeared in H. R. 8555, as introduced by 
Chairman Bland of the House committee in June 1935 and as passed by the 
House on June 27, 1936, and in 8S. 3500, introduced by Chairman Copeland of 
the Senate Committee on Commerce on January 6, 1936. 


2. Administration policy 

The declared shipping policy of the United States is to foster the development 
and encourage the maintenance of a privately owned and operated merchant 
marine adequate for the commercial and defense needs of the Nation. In 
recognition of disadvantages faced by the American shipping industry in con- 
petition with foreign-flag ships, the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, provides for 
assistance to the industry in the form of operating and construction subsidies 
The basic principle of this assistance is parity, i. e., to grant subsidy when re- 
quired to equate approximately American shipping companies’ costs of construc- 
tion and operation with those of their foreign competitors. 

The operating-differential payment is designed for purpose of providing United 
States-flag operators who meet certain requirements with a susidy based upou 
the difference between certain specific items of expense in which they are at 
a substantial disadvantage in their competition with foreign-flag operators who» 
competition is deemed to be substantial. 


V. SUBSIDY OPERATIONS 
A. EXTENT OF MERCHANT MARINE PARTICIPATION (1937-42 AND 1947—54 


The first operating-differential subsidy became effective on July 1, 1937, and 
by January 1, 1941, contracts had been entered into with 12 operators. Inas 
much as World War II had eliminated virtually all foreign-flag competition, 
9 of these operators agreed as of July 1, 1941, to the elimination of all subsidy 
payments on all the subsidizable items except wages, and payments on wages 
were reduced by about 75 percent. In 1942, when practically all United States- 
flag ships had been requisitioned, all operating subsidy payments were suspended 
until January 1, 1947, when they were renewed for 10 operators. On Januar) 
1, 1948, contracts for the remaining two operators became effective. Since that 
date 5 additional operators have been approved for operating-differential sub 
sidies and 1 operator’s contract was terminated and not renewed so that 1 
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United States-flag operators are now eligible to receive operating-differentia! 
subsidy aid. 

The extent of participation in the operating-differential subsidy program since 
its inception, by the entire American-flag merchant fleet, has ranged fromb 11.2 
percent in 1937 to 27.5 percent in 1954. These percentages are on a ship basis 
and reflect the percentage of the entire American-flag merchant fleet of vessels 
of 1,000 gross tons and over, including those in coastwise, intercoastal, and 
noncontiguous trades, which was operated under the provisions of operating- 
differential subsidy contracts. Table 15 of this report reflects in some detail 
the extent of participation of the American-flag merchant fieet in the operating 
subsidy program during the years of its effectiveness, 1937-42 and 1947-54. 
Table 16 of this report contains a statement of total subsidy accrual for each 
of these same years broken down by each item of subsidizable expense. 


B. FOREIGN COMPETITION 


One of the prime factors to be considered in comparing United States wage 
costs aboard ship with foreign-flag labor costs, concerns the countries which 
are actually competitive with United States ships on subsidized and nonsub- 
sidized services. Since the end of World War II, the actual number of com- 
petitive foreign flags encountered by the American operators has increased to 
the point where in 1951 there were approximately 27 substantially competitive 
foreign flags, as follows: 


India Panama Brazil 
United Kingdom Denmark Finland 
Greece Netherlands Japan 
Italy Sweden Spain 
Israel Union of South Africa Germany 
Norway Belgium Honduras 
Yugoslavia Chile Venezuela 
France Ecuador Cuba 
Egypt Argentina Liberia 


In the year 1951 alone, 5 foreign flag fleets—-Germany, Japan, Liberia, Finland, 
and Yugoslavia—assumed a competitive importance in world shipping. The 
percentage of competition offered by each foreign-flag fleet will vary depending 
upon such factors as changes in traffic carried by each foreign-flag competitor 
Many countries which had small merchant fleets or no fleet at all before World 
War II have emerged as substantial competitors on particular trade routes 
Among these are India, Israel, Yugoslavia, Egypt, Union of South Africa, Chile, 
Ecuador, Argentina, Brazil, Venezuela, and Liberia. Even land-locked Switzer 
land now has a merchant fleet of more than 30 ships. 

Among foreign fleets, the Japanese and German fleets are rapidly regaining 
their prewar positions in worldwide trading. Israel and Yugoslavia have de- 
veloped as substantial competitors in the Mediterranean trade routes, and 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Venezuela are important in the South American 
trades. Ships of Norwegian and British fleets operate on many world trade 
routes and provide United States-flag operators with a great deal of competition 
Panama and Liberia are becoming increasingly more important as competitors 
of American-flag shipping. 


C. OPERATING DIFFEREN TIALS—-DETERMINATION OF SUBSIDY RATES 


1. Operating differentials 


It has long been recognized that operating costs of United States-flag vessels 
are substantially higher than those of foreign-flag competitors. In order to carry 
out the Nation’s merchant marine policy and in order to place United States- 
flag operators on an operating parity cost basis, Congress enacted legislation 
which authorized the Maritime Commission, now the Federal Maritime Board, 
‘0 pay subsidies to offset differences in cost which were substantial. Five items 
are subsidized: wages; subsistence; maintenance and repairs; stores, supplies 
and equipment ; and insurance. Operating differentials represent the percentages 
by which these costs in the operation of a United States-flag vessel with a United 
States crew exceed the equivalent costs of operating the same vessel with a 
foreign crew by the foreign competitor under the registries of the competitive 
foreign countries. 

The differentials, particularly those with respect to wages, have generally in 
creased over the span of the effective years of the subsidy program. Indication 
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of this trend is revealed in table 17 which contains the operating-differenrj, 
subsidy rates for the five subsidized categories of expense for representative 
subsidized operators in Atlantic, gulf, and Pacific services during the years 
1938-42 and 1947-54. 

2. Determination of subsidy rates: 


Operating-differential subsidy payments are determined and stated as per. 
centages of the subsidizable expenses of a United States operator. Separate 
rates are determined for each type of such expense for each type of vessel op 
each trade route which takes into consideration each principal foreign-flag 
competitor. The process of calculating these rates is complex and requires a 
large amount of foreign-cost information which must be maintained on 
rent basis. The information must be obtained largely from foreign-flag 
tors who are competitors of each subsidized United States-flag operator. Since 
many foreign-flag operators are not willing to divulge their costs which are to 
be used as a basis for determining subsidy payments to their subsidized United 
States-flag competitors, the Maritime Administration has been compelled to base 
at least part of its calculations upon assumptions. 

The General Accounting Office, in their audit of the former Maritime Com 
mission’s accounts, tock exception to the methods and procedures used in the 
calculation of subsidy rates. Subsequently, the Maritime Administration, in 
cooperation With the General Accounting Office and representatives of the sub- 
sidized lines established a Manual of General Procedures which was adopted 
by the Board September 26,1951. It was only after the approval of this manual 
which had the concurrence of all concerned, that the go-ahead signal was given 
for the calcuiation or recalculation of all subsidy rates. 


a cur- 
opera- 


D. THE WAGE DIFFERENTIAL——-UNITED STATES-FLAG VERSUS FOREIGN-FLAG 


The cost of labor aboard the ships of the foreign-flag competitors cannot be 
gauged with complete accuracy since in many of the cases wages are negotiated 
between the employer and the employee on terms most favorable to the em- 
ployer and without benefit of protection of collective bargaining or 
mental authority. 

Vessels registered under foreign laws operate at favorable costs in contrast 
to the cost of operating ships under United States registry. Norwegian wage 
costs are not only low, but Norwegian manning requirements also are low. Ves- 
sels of United Kingdom registry also are among the low-cost competitors 
These ships may be manned by European crews or by a mixed crew which 
consists of European oflicers and Asiatic or Lascar seamen. These non-Kur 
pean seamen are paid lower wages than those paid to European seamen—an 
important consideration when it is realized that from 35 to 40 percent ol 
British seamen are Asiatics. It is a matter of fact, however, that the lowe: 
wages which they are paid are offset to a considerable extent by the large nun- 
ber of Lascar seamen who generally are employed on each ship. Consequent) 
the difference in total wages paid British crews of European stock and crews 
of Asiatic stock is not too great. In 1951, for example, a ship which under 
United States practice would have been manned by 51 men at a monthly wage 
cost of $20,800, would have been manned under British practice by a European 
crew of 47 men who would have been paid about $4,700, or by an Asiatic crew ol 
75 men at a wage cost of $4,400. 

Japanese wage costs, despite their relatively high manning requirements, ar 
the lowest encountered by United States-flag vessels. In 1951 ships of United 
States-flag registry operating in competition with Japanese ships paid waces 
which averaged $21,700 per month per ship in contrast to Japanese payments 0! 
$2,900 per month. 

Wages paid to United States seamen are not determined in the same mate! 
as wages paid to foreign-flag seamen. In the United States, for example, tl 
bulk of the labor cost is actually the base wage and overtime paid to the seamen 
In many foreign countries, however, the base wage is actually less significatl 
when compared to the overall labor cost which includes payments made dirett!) 
to the wage earner and also benefits to the employee and his family through var! 
ous established funds and welfare programs to which the employer, il sole 
instances, and the employee and employer in others, contribute. In the United 
States, social wage items, as such, amount to approximately 4 percent of the 
total wages paid to a seaman. In Italy, on the other hand, the actual waces 
which a seaman receives do not even approximate 50 percent of the total iabe 


goverh- 
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cost to the steamship operator. The operator must pay certain specified amounts 
to the state or to special funds designated by the state for certain welfare and 
security benefits available to the worker. Among these benefits may be listed: 
Disability, old-age pensions, tuberculosis, unemployment insurance, marriage 
and birth grants, family allowance supplementary social insurance, social soli- 
darity fund, industrial accident and sickness insurance and nonoccupational sick- 
ness insurance, housing allowance, support of orphans and protection of working 
mothers. In other countries where wages are low, provisions are made for the 
workers to participate in the profits of the company. This situation prevails in 
Spain, Chile, Japan, and other countries. 

Since 1948 there has been a steady increase in the rate of differential between 
United States and foreign seagoing labor costs. Indication of this increase is 
revealed in the following tables which have been made a part of this report in 
order to better illustrate by example the upward trend in the disparity between 
the United States-flag ships’ labor costs and those of principal foreign-flag com- 
yetitors : 
; Table 18. Total monthly wage cost comparison on the basis of a representative 
ship and a static manning requirement for the years 1947-54—-United States, 
Norway, Netherlands, and United Kingdom. 

Table 19. Basic monthly wages of basic officers and ratings—United States, 
Norway, Netherlands, and United Kingdom, 1947-54. 


E. PROCEDURE FOR CALCULATING OPERATING-DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDY WAGE RATE 


Wage rates are computed on a calendar year basis regardless of the date of 
entry of a vessel in the subsidized service or the inauguration of new services. 
Under the current procedure for the calculation of subsidy rates, rates effective 
January 1 of each year are based upon the cost experience, weighted average 
foreign exchange rates, competition weights, and other factors for the previous 
year. In the case of cargo ships, they are confined to the predominant type 
cargo vessel in each service which is determined from the number of terminated 
voyages eligible for subsidy in the year preceding the subsidy year involved. In 
the event that the number of voyages are the same for different vessel types, then 
the type vessel which was utilized for the greatest number of terminated voyage 
days in the preceding year is deemed to be the predominant type. Individual 
wage rates are determined for each combination or passenger type vessel. 

The manning estimate for the subsidized predominant type vessel is based upon 
the subsidized operator’s actual average manning used on such vessel during the 
year involved, to the extent that such average manning is fair and reasonable. 
Manning represents the complement of officers and crew on shipping articles of a 
vessel, required for its efficient and economical operation in the particular service 
in which engaged. Foreign manning is based upon the principal foreign-flag 
competitior’s manning practices, adjusted where necessary, in order to establish 
a foreign manning of the subsidized predominant type vessel if such vessel were 
operated by the foreign-flag competitor under foreign registry. United States 
manning is determined from crew lists on Coast Guard Form 710—A, or facsimile, 
certified by the appropriate collector of customs for each voyage of a subsidized 
vessel. These crew lists are furnished by the subsidized operator. Foreign man- 
ning is estimated on the manning scales and practices of the respective foreign- 
flag operators aboard a vessel comparable to the United States ship, as reflected 
in the alien crew declarations (Form I-480) which each ship is required to file 
with the Immigration and Naturalization Service upon entry into a United States 
port from a port foreign. 

After the United States manning has been determined, as above, the United 
States monthly wage cost is developed. Base wages used are generally those 
listed in the respective collective-bargaining agreements as of January 1 of the 
year preceding the calendar year for which a subsidy rate is being determined. 
he other increments of United States wages, viz., overtime, vacation, area bonus 
(where applicable), other bonus (penalty cargo, et al. ), social security and pay- 
ments into welfare and pension funds are determined from the actual cost experi- 
ence of the subsidized operator. 

The foreign-flag monthly wage cost for the estimated foreign crew is then 
calculated. Base wages used are generally those listed in the foreign agree- 
ments, as of January 1 of the year preceding the calendar year for which the sub- 
sidy rate is being determined, or from available wage scales. Overtime, vacation, 
bonuses, ete., are usually estimated from available data and cost experience of 
loreign-flag operators, preferably competitive, or pursuant to the provisions of the 
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applicable agreements. Where costs of items are dependent upon itineraries for 
calculation, the itineraries of the competitive foreign vessels are traced and 
used. Costs of social items, taxes, etec., are determined from the provisions of 
national laws and decrees and the cost experience of the competitive foreign 
operators, when available. The amount of each item of wage cost, in native 
currency, is then converted into United States dollars by the application of 
weighted average foreign exchange rates for the year concerned, as furnished by 
the United States Treasury Department. Table 20 contains the rates of exchange 
used in wage rate calculations. 

The unweighted differential with respect to each competitive flag is then ob- 
tained by dividing the difference between the United States cost and the cost in 
dollars for that flag by the United States cost. The respective unweighted dif- 
ferentials are then weighted by the foreign-flag competition weights, as approved 
by the Federal Maritime Board, to arrive at the weighted differentials. The 
composite differential or the operating differential subsidy wage rate is then com- 
puted by adding the respective weighted differentials. Table 21 contains a 
sample of a subsidy wage rate calculation. 

The following items of United States flag operators’ wage costs are not in- 
cluded in the ealeulation of the operating-differential subsidy wage rates for 
officers and crews: 


Seniority or longevity payments 

Commodore’s or special bonuses to masters of passenger vessels 
Uniform allowances 

Relief officers’ wages 

Crew replacement and other travel expense 


F. EFFECT OF DEVALUATION 


Though American costs increased from year to year, these increases in rela- 
tion to foreign increases were accentuated by the effect of devaluation. Actual 
devaluation of foreign currency took place in September 1949 for all countries 
With the exception of France and Italy. The French frane was devalued in 
January and February 1948. Italy’s currency was devalued during 1948. Argen- 
tina also has had constant fluctuation in its exchange rates due to the existence 
of multiple rates since devaluation in 1949. Despite the foreign cost. increases 
from year to year, the effect of devaluation of foreign currency was to produce 
a lower foreign cost when measured by the United States dollar standard. 

While operating-differential subsidy rates are affected from year to year by 
numerous factors, the primary ones being related to changes in competition on 
subsidized services both with respect to the source as well as the extent of the 
competition and the changing costs in operation for both the foreign competitor 
as well as the United States flag operator, the cause of the greatest generally 
reflected increase in subsidy rates since the resumption of subsidy operations in 
1947 was the devaluation of foreign currency. In this connection it will be noted 
that the full impact of the devaluation was not felt until the year 1950 since 
Yearly average rates of exchange are used to compute subsidy rates. These 
facts are clearly revealed in tables 17 and 18 of this report. 

Reference to table 18 will reveal that while the cost of manning a vessel under 
the Netherlands flag in 1950 was approximately 1514 percent greater than the 
1949 cost of manning the same ship with the same size crew, this cost when cor 
verted to American dollars was nearly 12 percent less in 1950 than it was in 
1949. Similar figures for the same years for ships under Norwegian and Uniied 
Kingdom flags as contained in the same table reveal that the dollar cost for 
manning ships of these nations dropped more than 20 percent in 1950 below the 
dollar cost for the same ships in 1949. While devaluation of foreign currenc 
had this effect on foreign costs when measured by the dollar standard, the ‘is- 
parity was further expanded due to the dollar cost of manning the United States 
flag ship increasing nearly 5 percent in 1950 over the 1949 cost. Table 17, which 
contains the subsidy rates for three representative subsidized lines serving At- 
lantic, Gulf and Pacific trades respectively, further reveals the general effect of 
an appreciable increase in operating-differential subsidy rates in the years 194) 
and 1950 as a result of the devaluation of foreign currency during that period 

It is believed reasonably safe to assume, after analysis of the trend of subsidy 
wage rates in the postwar years, that one of the major contributing factors 
responsible for today’s increased cost to the United States Government of sub- 
sidizing its merchant marine was the devaluation of foreign currency in 14! 
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G. RECAPTURE OF PROFITS 


The Merchant Marine Act of 1986 requires that there be incorporated in each 
operating subsidy contract a provision to the effect that 50 percent of all net 
vperating profits in excess of 10 percent of capital necessarily employed by the 
operator in the business, computed annually, but averaged over a period of 
10 years, shall accrue to the Government; provided, however, that the excess 
profits accruing to the Government as recapture cannot exceed the operating 
subsidy payable by the Government for the period involved. 

In the administration of the above provisions under prewar operations, the 
amount of the cumulative recapture accruing to the Government was deposited 
in each operator’s special reserve fund until the end of each recapture period. 
Under the so-called Kracke formula, incorporated in each appropriation act 
since the resumption of subsidized operations following World War II, the 
recapture accruing to the Government is withheld from the operating subsidy 
accruing to the operator, cumulative during each recapture period. Turther, 
50 percent of the profits in excess of 10 percent of capital employed, which would 
acerue to the operator each year must be deposited in the operator’s special 
reserve fund. The operator can retain in its general funds for dividends and 
other purposes its “free earnings,” that is, net profits earned each year from 
subsidized operations, not to exceed 10 percent of capital necessarily employed 
in the business. 

Recapture accruing to the Government prior to 1948, including operations 
under the temporary agreements entered into at the commencement of the pro- 
gram in 1937, approximated $32 million. The estimated recapture accrual since 
the resumption of subsidized operations in 1947, including calendar year 1954 
operations, is approximately $96 million. 

In considering the cost of United States flag ship operations and the effect, 
if any, that subsidy may have on seamen’s wages under the process of collective 
bargaining, an aspect that is frequently overlooked, is the fact that when an 
operator is in a 100-percent recapture position, and thus in effect receives no 
subsidy, cost increases are borne by the operator alone. For the 10-year recap- 
ture periods which terminated during the period 1947-50, 5 of the 12 operators 
involved were in a 100-percent recapture position, i. e., the Maritime Administra- 
tion recouped all the operating-differential subsidy payments. These five com- 
panies, therefore, bore the entire cost of wage increases negotiated during these 
periods. The operators referred to are the American Export Lines, Lykes Bros. 
Steamship Co., Inc., Mississippi Shipping Co., Moore-McCormack Lines Co., and 
the Seas Shipping Co., Inc. 

A detailed statement revealing the recapture picture for the period January 
1, 1938, through March 31, 1955, per each recapture period for each operator, 
is contained in table 22 appended hereto. 


VI. CURRENT PROPOSALS FOR REDUCING COSTS TO GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY 


The following is a brief summary of various proposals which have been made 
for the purpose of improving the condition of the American shipping industry 
and reducing the subsidy costs borne by the Government. 


A, WEYERHAEUSER PROPOSAL 


In a letter dated March 27, 1953, addressed to both the Senate and House 
Committees on Appropriations, Mr. Donald Watson, vice president and general 
anager of the Weyerhaeuser Steamship Co., San Francisco, Calif., pro- 
posed a rider to the appropriation Jaw which would limit the subsidization of 
seaman wages to the “fair and reasonable” cost thereof, as measured by the 
oe in comparable shoreside industries. This letter reads in part as 
OLlOWS: 

“A steamship operator who receives an operating-differential subsidy has, in 
effect, a payroll that does not increase when his wages rise because whatever 
the increase may be it is paid back to the operator through his subsidy. Un- 
subsidized operators have no public treasury to underwrite their expenses. 
Each dollar of wage expense must come out of the earnings of the company 
and today many private operators are finding that wage rates have risen to a 
polit Where profitable operation and any return on their investment is impos- 
sible of achievement. 
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“During the hearings and debate prior to the passage of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, there was little or no discussion of any need to protect the public 
treasury from the possibility of subsidizing excessive wage scales. Congress 
nevertheless wrote into section 603 (b) of the law a rule of reason which re. 
quires that operating-differential-subsidy contracts provide— 

“*That the amount of the operating-differential subsidy shall not exceed 
the excess of the fair and reasonable cost of * * * wages and subsistence 
of officers and crews, and any other items of expense in which the Commis- 
sion shall find and determine that the applicant is at a substantial dis. 
advantage in competition with vessels of the foreign country hereinatfer 
referred to in the operation under United States registry of the vessel or 
vessels covered by the contract, over the estimated fair and reasonable cost 
of the same items of expense * * * if such vessel or vessels were operated 
under the registry of a foreign country whose vessels are substantial com- 
petitors of the vessel or vessels covered by the contract.’ 

“Thus it appears that Congress did not intend to write a blank check. Its 
purpose was to subsidize wages up to a reasonable point. Anything above and 
beyond that point, if incurred, was to be paid by the operator from his own 
pocket. Thus the ‘fair and reasonable’ limitation relates only to the portion 
of the total wage cost that is to be taken into account in determining a basis 
for subsidization. It is in no sense a limitation upon the wages that can be 
demanded or granted in collective bargaining. 

“The ‘fair and reasonable’ clause has been included in all operating-subsidy 
contracts. Howeyer, the interpretation and administration intended for it by 
Congress seems to have been ignored. In September 1951 the Federal Mari- 
time Board and the Maritime Administration issued its Manual for Determining 
Operating Subsidy Rates. Part II of that manual is entitled ‘Procedure for 
Determining an Operating-Differential Subsidy Rate for Wages of Officers and 
Crew.’ This section is extremely ambiguous and nowhere contains any criteria 
by which to measure ‘fair and reasonable’ costs, or ‘excessive’ costs are to be 
judged. The answers apparently are in the field of unresolved or undefined 
policy. 

“It has been announced that economy and a balanced Federal budget are 
among the first objectives of the present administration. Limiting subsidies t 
levels that are fairly related to appropriate standards would be a step in that 
direction. 

“The facts must surely indicate the need for thoughtful and constructive 
consideration of a system under which rapidly increasing costs are financed by 
the Government instead of by industry. Unless corrected, nationalization of 
the industry might result. 

“The safeguards placed by Congress in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 have 
failed of their purpose, chiefly due to the lack of any clearly defined policy of 
the Federal Maritime Board. It would seem apparent that a limitation on 
appropriations clearly defining a yardstick for the measurement of ‘fair and 
reasonable’ costs is the solution. The appropriation for operating-differentia! 
subsidies contained in the State, Justice, and Commerce appropriation bill would 
appear to be a logical place to apply the remedy that is needed. 

“The following has been suggested as a rider to this aforementioned appro- 
priations bill: ‘Provided, That no part of the foregoing appropriations shall he 
available for obligation, nor shall any obligation be made, for the payment of 
any part of the cost of wages of officers and crews of vessels under United States 
registry which exceeds the fair and reasonable cost thereof, measured by the 
full-time monthly earnings of employees in the various occupations in basi 
shoreside industries that are determined by the Secretary (Commerce) to be 
most comparable with those on board vessels.’ 

“This rider would provide the standard necessary to determine fair and 
reasonable costs.” 

The above letter was read into the record of the hearings before the sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Appropriations, 88d Congress (p. 326), 
as were letters from union leaders who strongly opposed the adoption of the 
rider. In his letter, Mr. Harry Lundeberg, representing the Sailors Union of 
the Pacific and the Seafarers International Union wrote in part: 

“Let me state now that our organization composed of all the seamen affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor in the United States—east coast, west 
coast, the gulf, and the Great Lakes—are definitely opposed to this type of 4 
rider for the following reasons: 

“1. It conflicts with the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 
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“? Tt is a basic violation of the Labor Management Act which gives the 
workers of this country the right to bargain collectively with their employers 
without any restriction, and a seaman sailing on a subsidized ship is no different 
from seamen sailing on a nonsubsidized ship. 

“8 The suggestion that wages in subsidized American ships be determined 
py the Secretary of Commerce based on monthly earnings of employees in various 
occupations in basic shoreside industries I think is ridiculous and completely 
out of line. 

“There is very little comparison between shoreside work and going to sea. 
First of all, when a man goes to sea, he signs a contract before the United States 
Shipping Commissioner. He is under Federal laws. His workweek is 56 hours, 
He stands his watches—daytime, nighttime, Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. 
He cannot leave that vessel until he gets back to the United States and is dis- 
charged through a regular Coast Guard Shipping Commissioner when his con- 
tract is finished. I don’t know of any industry ashore that has comparable 
conditions of employment. 

“T am sure Mr. Donald Watson is grasping at a straw without having anything 
fundamental to offer. 

“Furthermore, the statements of Mr. Watson before your committee are far 
from being correct and it grieves me that such fly-by-night communications 
should be seriously considered by your committee. After all, I think it is the 
duty of every citizen to produce facts when they go before any honorabie 
Government body. 

“Here are the facts so far as collective bargaining is concerned: 

“On the Pacifie coast, Mr. Donald Watson’s organization is affiliated with an 
association called the Pacific Maritime Association. This is an association com- 
posed of all shipowners that operate vessels offshore, intercoastal, and in various 
trade routes, 

“All shipowners on the Pacific coast, both subsidized and nonsubsidized oper- 
ators, belong to this association. Mr. Donald Watson is the director of this 
association. Over the long period of years that I have conducted collective 
bargaining for the seamen on the Pacific coast, I have had occasion to sit in 
meetings with Mr. Donald Watson, he representing the shipowners and I repre- 
senting the union. When negotiations are finally concluded, whatever the seamen 
will receive in the line of wages and conditions is determined by the association 
as a whole and voted upon by all affiliated shipping companies. 

“Here is the sticker: In the Pacific Maritime Association the subsidized ship- 
owners representing ships that actually receive subsidies from the United States 
Government are in the minority. In other words, the subsidized operators do not 
bargain separately but bargain jointly with the other nonsubsidized operators. 
As a matter of fact, each subsidized company has only a few ships from which 
they receive subsidies. My point is this: The policy on wages is determined not 
by the subsidized operators but by the operators as a whole. 

“It appears to me that Mr. Donald Watson is attempting to use your committee 
to nullify collective bargaining in the maritime industry in a roundabout way. 
We do not think it is the policy of the present administration to infringe upon 
or weaken the basic rights given to American workers, including seamen, by 
Congress through law.” 

The hearings indicate that the rider was discussed only briefly by the sub- 
committee. For the Department of Commerce, Mr. Robert B. Murray, Jr., the 
Under Secretary for Transportation, stated that the proposed rider only super- 
ficially treats one of the symptoms of the difficulties of the American merchant 
marine, and that it is not a realistic means of getting at the fundamental diffi- 
culty which goes beyond the statement in support of the rider. 


B. AMENDMENT OF SECTION 301 (A) OF THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT 


Section 801 (a) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, now requires 
the Federal Maritime Board to establish minimum manning scales, minimum 
wage scales, and minimum working conditions for officers and crews employed 
on ships receiving operating-differential subsidy. 

A bill (H. R. 5734) was introduced April 20, 1955, which would amend this 
section to require the Federal Maritime Board to establish and incorporate in 
its subsidy contracts both minimum and maximum manning scales, minimum 
and maximum wage scales, and minimum and maximum working conditions. 

rhis bill was referred to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
for consideration. It appears that its intent is to strengthen the position and 
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attitude of subsidized operators in labor and management negotiations with 
respect to wages, manning, and working conditions of crews on subsidized ships, 
and to meet the allegations which have been made that the subsidized operators 
lack the incentive to resist undue demands for increased wages and other benefits 
on the part of seamen. 


C. MARITIME LABOR STABILIZATION ACT, 1955 


On May 13, 1955, the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
released for comment a draft bill drawn up by its staff, proposing to establish a 
United States Board for Settlement of Maritime Labor Disputes. This bill would 
amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, by adding a new title X, 
cited as the “Maritime Labor Stabilization Act, 1955,” with provisions similar 
in many respects to the title X, Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, which 
became law June 23, 1938 and expired by limitation June 23, 1942. 

The proposed bill has not been approved by the committee but was made 
available to maritime employers and labor in order to solicit their views. It 
would set up the Disputes Board in an attempt to mediate disputes in the mari 
time industry on a voluntary basis. If mediation fails and arbitration is refused 
by one or both parties to the dispute, the bill would provide a cooling-off period 
of 90 days and grant the courts the power of injunction against a strike or 
lock-out in cases where such action would imperil the national health, safety, 
or security. 

Section 1001 (b) of the bill would set forth the policy of the United States 
with respect to maritime labor-management relations as follows: 

“(b) It is the public policy of the United States to eliminate the causes of cer- 
tain substantial obstructions to the free flow of waterborne commerce, to protect 
the rights of the public in connection with such obstructions affecting waterborne 
commerce, and to mitigate and eliminate these obstructions when they have 
occurred, 

“(1) by encouraging the practice and procedure of collective bargaining and the 
prompt and orderly settlement of all maritime labor disputes as embraced within 
this act, and 

“(2) by providing governmental facilities for conciliation, mediation, and vol- 
untary arbitration to aid and encourage in the determination of such disputes 
where private settlement fails.” 


D. PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS FOR SEAMEN 


There is little argument that the hiring of seamen who are not in good health 
would cause additional expenses, such as repatriation, injury, and hospitalization, 
hardship for the ship’s crew, and inefficiency in the operation of the ship, which 
in turn would be reflected in higher subsidies payable by the Government. How- 
ever, much disagreement exists, particularly between the maritime unions and 
shipowners, over the question of what constitutes physical fitness of seagoing 
personnel. Also the maritime unions have strongly opposed the efforts of the 
United States Coast Guard during the past year to require higher physical stand- 
ards for seamen. This problem was brought into even sharper focus by the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court in Boudoin v. Lykes Bros., which said in effect that 
the state of health of a ship’s crew is to be considered as a part of the seaworthi- 
ness of the ship and that the shipowner is therefore responsible for any damages 
resulting from the lack of such seaworthiness. Since the shipowners do not 
have complete freedom of selection under the present method of hiring crews 
provided by the union hiring halls, they have pointed out that this decision gives 
them responsibility without authority. 

The Committee for Companies and Agents, Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, affiliated 
with the American Merchant Marine Institute, has stated its intention to seek in 
its contract renewal negotiations with the National Maritime Union, among other 
matters, an amendment of the agreement relating to physical examinations to 
read as follows: 

“The unlicensed personnel shall submit to and undergo such medical examina- 
tions as are or may be required by the company from time to time, and the coll- 
pany shall retain the right to reject such unlicensed personnel as may be deter- 
mined by the company’s medical examiners to be unfit for employment in keeping 
with the company’s rules and regulations. The company agrees to review care- 
fully any case which the medical examiners of the union certify to be free from 
communicable disease and disabling defects and to be able to do the work applied 
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for by the applicant in keeping with the company’s rules and regulations and 
if a review fails to establish the facts to the mutual satisfaction of the company’s 
and the union’s medical examiners concerned, the examiners of the company and 
the union will agree upon a suitable outside doctor whose independent judgment 
will be determining on the facts at issue. The expense of the outside consultant 
will be borne equally by the company and the union. 

“With respect to disputed cases of rejection for medical reasons, which are 
referred for determination to an outside doctor in accordance with this section, 
it is understood that the purposes and intent of this section are to have review 
by the independent medical examiner on questions of fact only, and on company 
standards of physical qualifications.” 

In addition, the above committee has proposed that the time of reporting be 
revised so as to allow the physical examination to be given the day prior to 
commencement of employment. This would give the company sufficient time 
tv conduct a more adequate physical examination than is possible under the 
present agreement. 

The National Maritime Union, referring to the matter of physical examina- 
tions, has agreed that “the best interest of both parties can be served by further 
clarification of this provision.” 


E. “TONSINA” CASE 


In February 1955, Harry Lundeberg of the Sailors Union of the Pacific, AFL, 
negotiated an agreement with International Shipping Co., Inc., of San Francisco, 
covering all seagoing personnel employed on bulk carriers operated by that com- 
pany. Under this agreement, the size of the ship’s crew was reduced from 38 to 
31, and the amount of overtime work was likewise reduced. The New York 
Times of March 16, 1955, reported that this plan was designed to enable United 
States ocean shipping to cut into the foreign-flag bulk tramp business and there- 
by give more jobs to American crews. 

The agreement became effective February 9, 1955, and will terminate February 
9, 1956. 

Some maritime unions, particularly those affiliated with the CIO, have bitterly 
assailed this agreement, asserting that it destroyed the 40-hour week, restored 
the 56-hour week, and eliminated overtime in many respects. A statement issued 
by these unions charged that: 

“This deal of Lundeberg’s was an indefensible sellout of the fundamental gains 
of union seamen, * * * It is a threat to the hard-won standards of American 
seamen.” 

The Tonsina, a bulk carrier, completed a voyage to Korea and Japan and 
return under the Lundeberg agreement. He and his supporters are reported to 
have said that this ship would have sailed with a foreign crew, had it not 
been for the contract with the International Shipping Co. 

On completion of the voyage by the Tonsina, Harry Lundeberg publicly reported 
to his union membership that the experiment had been a success. His report 
Stated, in part: 

“The records will show that the members of the Sailors Union who sailed this 
ship did not lose anything; did not work any longer hours, were protected so far 
as their overtime and hours were concerned and their payoff shows that they 
averaged as well as many other ships * * *.” 

To date, no other voyage has been undertaken under the above agreement. 


F. PROPOSALS FOR AMENDMENT OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENT—COMPANIES 
AND AGENTS OF ATLANTIC AND GULF COASTS AND NMU 


The Committee for Companies and Agents Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, affiliated 
with the American Merchant Marine Institute, forwarded to the National Mari- 
time Union, under date of May 16, 1955, its detailed proposals for amendment 
of that committee's existing collective bargaining agreement. The committee 
spent several weeks in the preparation of these proposals which are directed pri- 
marily at overtime costs with the objective of reducing operating costs by the 
elimination of onerous conditions, and payments deemed unjustified by the 
operators, for the performance of work aboard ship within regular working 
hours. These proposals were to be considered in the course of negotiations be- 
tween the Committee for Companies and Agents Atlantic and Gulf Coasts and 


~ National Maritime Union for renewal of the existing agreement which expires 
une 15, 1955. 
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The proposed amendments related to some 56 different sections of the existing 
agreement. Many of the proposals called for the elimination of a number of the 
of the overtime stipulations contained within each of the 56 sections referred to, 
The position of the committee with respect to the proposals concerning the elimi- 
nation of overtime for certain work was stated in its letter transmitting its pro- 
posed amendments to the National Maritime Union as follows: 

“We make no suggestion that our merchant marine be saved by reducing the 
living standards of American seamen. It is, nevertheless, a fact that the present 
agreement contains many outmoded provisions which had their origin during 
the period before the 40-year week was established and which were originally 
granted in the light of the 56-hour week then in effect. In a very real sense, 
therefore, the American shipping industry has not only been forced to bear the 
high cost of the 40-hour week, but is now also paying for the many obsolete and 
conflicting penalty time and overtime provisions established in years gone by.” 





TABLE 1.—Shipboard employment affected by NMU and SIU bargaining agree. 
ments, subsidized versus nonsubsidized ships, Jan. 31, 1952 
Ships Jobs affected 
Agreements = ae [eee ~ 
Number | Percent | Number | Perc 
NMU: 
Combination passenger/cargo and cargo ! . 672 100.0 34, 469 
Under operating differential subsidy contract , 203 30. 2 14, 145 
In nonsubsidized service. . 469 69.8 20, 324 
SIU: 
Combination passenger/cargo and cargo! __ . ‘ 276 100. 0 13, 410 
Under operating differential subsidy contract - --- 55 19.9 1, 547 


In nonsubsidized service _-- 221 80. 1 11, 863 


Combined NMU and SIU: 


Combination passenger/cargo and cargo! - 948 100. 0 47, 879 
Under operating differential subsidy contract. -_- 258 27.2 15, 692 
In nonsubsidized service __- | 690 | 72.8 32, 187 





1 Includes ships operated under bareboat charter and general agency agreement as well as priva 
owned. 
Note.—Gains achieved by unlicensed seamen’s unions ultimately affect all shipboard employment by 
the subsequent agreements affording parallel gains to licensed personnel. 


TasLeE 2.—Comparative man-day losses due to strikes and work stoppages, 
1934-54, United States industry versus maritime industry 


Maritime industry Maritime industry 
di | beh s 
Seer National | Year | National 
total Percant of total Sc eiaalin ol 
| Total eae | | Pout es 
national total || national t 
emanate a wile an Wa a ne a 
Thousands | Thousands Thousands | Thousands 
ee 19, 600 1, 069 5.5 1945 uae 38, 000 411 
1935__..___-| 15, 500 | 750 4.8 || 1946 Ms. 116, 000 5, 240 
EEE 13, 900 | 1,961 | 14, 1 1947 ded 34, 600 | 124 
ated aed 28, 400 1, 181 4.2 1948 . 34, 100 2, 270 
1938 — 9, 150 126 0 I cc cco 50, 500 | 55 
Rtas. 17, 800 | 506 2.8 || 1950 ae 38, 800 | 54 
1940 dhe 6, 700 | 182 » ie 1951 biped 22, 900 483 | 
1941 sade 23, 000 | 45 2 || 1952 Sas 59, 109 | 500 | 
PL iscsi 4, 180 i 11 oe 1953 A 28, 300 283 
1943 ae 13, 500 | 10 an 1954 on 22, 600 | 680 
7 “es 


1944 had 8, 720 | 7 
' | 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics United, States Department of Labor. 
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TABLE 4.—Monthly basic wages selected unlicensed deck personnel, 1937-41 and 
1945-53 


[Rate of increase based upon 1937 wages] 


| ! oe | | | 
|\Percent) Able- \Percent, Ordi- |Percent 
Effective date | Boat- |increase} bodied jincrease| nary increase 


| swain | over | sea- | over sea- | over | Remarks 
| | 1937 | man | 1937 man 1937 
Se eae om — ei = ss) ————— | ———————E 
i In | ga5.00 |.....__| $72.50 |____.__| $55.00 |... | 
PUNT SRO ing cate ccct ies | 95.00 | 12 | 82.50 | 14 | 65.00 | 18 Emergency increase by 
| | | | reement 
Feb. 10, 1941__- 102. 50 21 | 90.00 24 72. 50 32 | "a. ™ 
RM iis. cckoncwccod .| 112. 50 32 | 100.00 | 38 | 82.50 | 50 | Do. 
| aa | 157. 50 85 | 145.00 | 100 | 127.50 | 1382 | War Labor Board ap. 
| proval. 
Apr. 1, 1946 (NMU)__- .--| 175.00 | 106 | 162. 50 | 124 | 145.00 | 164 | 
Apr. 1, 1946 (SUP) Otte 205. 00 | 141 172. 50 | 138 | 150.00 | 173 
June 15, 1946 (NMU)-_--_--- 205. 00 | 141 172. 50 138 | 150.00 | 173 | Fly award (arbitra- 
} | tion). 
Oct. 1, 1946 (SIU)_____- _...| 205.00 141 | 172.50| 138 | 150.00} 173 | 
Jan. 1,1947(NMU and SIU) __! 217.30 156 | 182.85 152 | 159.00 | 189 | Kleinsorge award (ar. 
| | | bitration). 
Web. 1, 1067 (GUP)_.......... | 217.30 | 156 | 182.85 | 152 | 159.00 | 189 | 
June 16, 1947 (NMU and 228. 17 168 | 191.99 165 | 166.95 | 204 | 
SIU). | | 
Oct. 1, 1947 (SUP) ____--.---- | 240.00 | 182 | 197.50 | 172 | 160.00 | 191 | 
Dec. 15, 1947 (NMU)-.-.-..---- | 255. 12 200 | 204.09 | 182 | 177.47 | 223 | Livingston award (ar- 
| | bitration). 
Mar. 1, 1948 (SUP)_......_.-- | 255.00 | 200 | 210.00 | 190 | 170.00 209 | 
Mar. 10, 1948 (SIU) ________- 260. 44 | 206 | 210.01 | 190 | 177. 47 223 | 
July 16, 1948 (NMU)____-__._} 285. 44 | 236 | 222.51 | 207 | 189.97 | 245 | 
Aug. 17, 1948 (SIU) -__..---... 285. 44 | 236 | 222.51 | 207 | 189.97 | 245 | 
Dec. 3, 1948 (SUP)-_____.__--- 290. 00 | 241 | 226.00 212 | 186.00 | 238 | 
a. 15, 1948 (NMU and | 228.94 | 240 | 226.01 | 212 | 193.47 | 252 | 
J). | | 
June 15, 1949 (SIU)___.._____- 288. 94 | 240 | 226.01 212 | 193. 47 252 | 
June 16, 1949 (NMU)_______- 288. 94 | 240 | 226.01 212 | 193. 47 252 | 
Sept. 30, 1950 (SUP) ___._.__- | 316. 50 72 | 248. 50 | 243 | 206.00 275 | 
Oct. 15, 1950 (NMU and 315. 35 71 | 248.41 243 | 213.79 289 | Wage Stabilization 
SIU). | Board approval 
June 16, 1951 (NMU)_-_--__--- 326. 32 284 257.05 255 | 221.23 302 | Do. 
July 15, 1951 (NMU)_______-- 333. 73 293 | 262.89 263 | 226.26 311 | Do. 
Oct. 1, Wl (SUL )...<..~.<-. 360. 00 324 | 288.00 | 297 | 228.00 | 315 | Do. 
Nov. 1, 1951 (STU). ........-- 333. 73 293 | 262.89 | 263 | 226.25 311 Do. 
Apr. 27, 1952 (SUP) __........ 378.00 | 345 | 302.40 | 317 | 239. 40 335 
June 16, 1952 (NMU)_-_-_-_-_-| 378.00 | 345 | 302. 32 | 317 | 239.40 | 335 | Horvitz award (arbi- 
| tration). 
Nov. 18, 1952 (SIU) -__....-.-.- 378. 00 345 | 302.32 317 | 239.40 335 
June 16, 1953 (NMU)-_----_-- 400. 68 71 | 314.41 334 | 244.19 344 
Oct. 1, 1953 (SIU)-_......... .| 400. 68 371 | 314.41 334 | 244.19 344 




















Source: 1937: U. 8. Maritime Commission General Order No. 15 (2 F. R. 2257); 1940-45: War Shipping 
Administration Records, and U.S. Maritime Commission; 1946-53: Collective bargaining agreements of 
seafaring unions. 


Legend: NMU: National Maritime Union; SUP: Sailors Union of the Pacific; SIU: Seafarers Inter- 
national Union. 


TaBLe 5.—Increase in average monthly earnings of unlicensed seamen in dry 


cargo ocean shipping, and of workers in major shoreside industries, autumn 
1945 to autumn 1952 


Average monthly earnings 








Industry Type of worker | ie s 
Autumn | Autumn | P — P 
1945 1952 | in period 
Dry-cargo ocean shipping... _-.._-- Unlicensed seamen.--.--.-.----..-- $195 $465 | 138 
All manufacturing industries______- Production and related workers. -- 178 | 1 307 72 
Basic steel production......_.._.__.|_-.-- Rath un a akieteetecoc suas 203 2 392 od 
I vrkiecuetenrsonakce sulin’ Tce. teAbepnh precetouninoneoee 198 | 2383 % 
Ship and boat building and repair- |___-- Oe a an a a 209 3 337 | 6l 
Building construction_.__.._-_____- Nonsupervisory employees and 228) 2396 | 14 
working supervisors. | 

ON 5 wel ete ie wae aa ee ee 126 2 227 | % 
ata asics Hourly rated employees__._______- 195 2 324 wf 


1 Average for October 1952 (‘atest available). 
2 Average for September 1952 (latest available). 


Source: Industrial Relations in the Ocean Shipping Industry (Industrial Relations Counselors, l¢., 
New York, N. Y.), March 1953. 
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TasLe 6.—Increase in average monthly earnings of unlicensed seamen in dry- 
cargo ocean shipping, compared with increase in consumers’ price indea, 
autumn 1945 to autumn 1952 


Earnings of unlicensed 
seame , 

om | Consumers 

price index 
| (converted 

ndex o | 

Average | a to autumn 
monthly | 2 : 1945 base) 
“wed (autumn 
earnings 1945 base) 


Quarter and year 





Autumn 1945- e aie ‘ ree $195 100. 
spring SE ee ‘ a. — P 195 | 100. 
4utumn 1946 : ethin iapinmecarie 253 | 129. 
Spring 1947--.-- ae Se er = 268 | 137. 
Autumn 1947 i Sa a 279 | 143 
Bort 10ND s os n< nn cnennce $éheNeatusncngasivachnnt 297 152. < 
Autumn 1948 _ .- anes és ak 312 160. 
Spring 1949_........ ae icine aaah ose 317 162. 6 
Autumn 1949 ane oe 317 | 162. 6 
Spring 1950 , P 322 165. 
Autumn 1950 saz j : 344 176. 
OTE FI se as 6s bss ihe 344 176 
Autumn 1951. ....-.. piieagtid ted: 6a san 397 203. 6 
Spring 1952 ‘ naiawian 413 | 211.8 
Amb Tin danccécncnanas inka duaicahaptidietsts deteiaaiinddiladamsicinis ie ae 6 238. 





Based on index number for October 1952 (latest available), 


Source: ‘Industrial Relations in the Ocean Shipping Industry” (Industrial Relations Counselors Inty, 
New York, N. Y.) March 1953. 
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TasLe 9.—OVERTIME AND PENALTY TIME PROVISIONS OF AGREEMENTS BETWEEN 
OPERATORS AND MASTERS, MATES, AND PILOTS 


A. Provisions that give rise to straight overtime wage payments of $3.29 per 
hour: 

1. Wages at the straight overtime rate are paid for all work performed in 
United States ports on Saturdays, Sundays, and recognized holidays. 

2. Wages at the straight overtime rate are paid for all work performed in 
United States ports, including standing routine watches, in excess of 8 hours 
per day. 

3. Wages at the straight overtime rate are paid for all work performed in 
United States ports between 5 p. m. and 8 a. m. 

4. Members of the licensed deck department who are not on watch but who 
are deprived of shore leave for any reason within exclusive control of the 
master, the vessel having arived in a safe harbor prior to 5 p. m., receive wages 
at the straight overtime rate for the hours between 6 p. m. and 7 a. m. 

5. Members of the licensed deck department, when assigned night watches and 
deprived of shore leave during the day, receive wages at the straight overtime 
rate for the hours between § a. m. and 5 p. m. 

6. When the departure of the vessel is delayed in excess of 1 hour beyond the 
time sea watches are set, licensed officers off duty (and deck officers on duty 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays) receive 1 hour’s wages at the straight over- 
time rate. 

7. Wages at the straight overtime rate are paid for time consumed in life 
boat and other drills in port or at sea on Saturdays, Sunday, and holidays, 
except when required by law. 

8. Straight overtime wages are paid licensed deck officers when they par- 
ticipate directly in the handling or supervision of cargo during normal over- 
time hours. 

9. Licensed officers receive straight overtime for work performed on watch, 
including standing routine watches, on Saturdays, Sundays, or holidays while 
ship is heing shifted in port, if watches have been broken. 

10. Except on freighters carrying for or more licensed mates, officers receive 
overtime for shifting ship between 5 p. m. and 8 a, m. 

11. Overtime is paid for all work in excess of 8 hours per day at sea. 

12. Overtime is paid for all work performed at sea between 5 p. m. and 8 a. m. 
by deck officers not required to stand watches. 

13. Overtime is paid for all work performed at sea in excess of regular watches 
on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. 

B. Provisions that give rise to penalty time wage payments of $2.19 per 
hour: 

1. Wages at the penalty-time rate are paid to deck officers (watch standers 
and pilots employed as crew members) whose basic workweek at sea is 56 
hours for all work performed in excess of 40 hours. 

2. Penalty time is paid to officers not required to stand watches for work per- 
formed on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. 

3. Penalty time is paid for relieving for supper. 

4. Penalty time is paid to officers who perform their regular watch work at 
sea on any of the recognized holidays. 

5. Penalty time is paid to deck officers for handling or supervising cargo in 
port during regular working hours. 

6. Deck officers required to supervise the cleaning of tanks receive wages at 
the penalty time rate. , 

7. Penalty time is paid deck officers for supervising the loading or discharging 
of liquid cargo. 

8. One hour penalty time is paid officers when one hour for lunch and/or 
dinner is not provided. 

9. Two hours penalty time is paid officers for each week clean linen and 
towels are not furnished. 

C. A special rate of $1.59 per hour, in addition to regular compensation, is 
paid to relief deck officers when, for any reason beyond the control of the master 
or Officer in charge, the relief deck officer is required to perform duties com- 
monly assigned to unlicensed personnel when unlicensed personnel are not 
available for such work and the safety of the ship is concerned. 
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TABLE 10.—Overtime and penalty time provisions of agreement between operators 
and Sailors Union of the Pacific 


A. Provisions that give rise to straight overtime wage payments of $2.47 per 
nour (a day in the following provisions is reckoned from midnight to midnight) : 

1. Straight overtime is paid for all work in excess of 8 hours per day. 

2. Day men required to work 44 hours per week are paid straight overtime 
for their regular 4 hours’ work on Saturday in port. 

3. The watch below is paid straight overtime when called to break out mooring 
lines on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. 

4, Carpenters receive straight overtime when required to take soundings on 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, or between 5 p. m. and 8 a. m. weekdays. 

5. The watch below is paid straight overtime for handling garbage. 

6. Straight overtime is paid for all work done on Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays in port. 

7. For shifting ship when watches are broken, a minimum of 2 hours straight 
overtime is paid between 5 p. m. and 8 a. m. on weekdays and a minimum of 
4 hours on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. 

8. Straight overtime is paid for standing gangway watches on Saturdays, Sun- 
days, and holidays. 

9. Ordinary seamen cleaning quarters on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays in 
port receive 2 hours straight overtime. 

10. Straight overtime is paid members of the deck department required to act 
as watchmen between 5 p. m. and 8 a. m. on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. 

11. Straight overtime is paid all personnel required to remain aboard vessel 
for security purposes, by Federal authorities in United States or United States- 
controlled ports, between 12:01 a. m. Saturdays and 8 a. m. Mondays and on 
holidays. 

B. Provisions giving rise to penalty overtime wage payments of $1.71 per hour: 

1. Penalty overtime is paid unlicensed personnel whose basic workweek is 
56 hours at sea for all work performed at sea Saturdays, Sundays, holidays, or 
in excess of 40 hours per week up to and including the 56th hour. 

2. Penalty overtime is paid for actual time worked during rest periods. 

3. Stationmen are paid penalty overtime for actual time worked rigging up or 
handling cargo lights between 5 p. m., and 8 a. m., on Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays. 

4. Penalty overtime is paid the watch on deck for breaking-out mooring lines 
on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. 

5. Two hours penalty overtime is paid ordinary seamen for cleaning quarters 
on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays at sea. 

6. Penalty overtime is paid sailors required to clean oil spills on deck or oil 
sprays on houses and masts. 

7. Sailors required to go on deck to sling up hose and lower same to dock 
between 8 a. m. and 5 p. m. receive penalty overtime. 

8. Penalty overtime is paid, at sea or in port, to personnel required to chip, 
scale, prime, or paint enclosed alleyways, pantry, laundry, etc. 

9. Unlicensed deck personnel receive penalty overtime when required to clean 
messrooms, pantries, washrooms, lockers, storerooms, etc. which are not used 
by the unlicensed deck department. 

10, Penalty overtime is paid for repairing lift-winches. 

11. Penalty overtime is paid the carpenter for scraping, painting, varnishing, 
ete., any old woodwork. 

12. Crew members required to use spray guns in an enclosed compartment 
receive penalty overtime. 

13. Penalty overtime is paid sailors required to clean steering engine or 
steering engine bed. 

14. Penalty overtime is paid deck department sailors required to handle 
steward’ or engineroom stores on dock and aboard ship. 

15. Watch on deck receives penalty overtime for handling garbage. 

16. Penalty overtime is paid for applying shellac in confined reefer spaces. 

17. Watch on deck is paid penalty overtime for letting go and taking in © ang- 
way and trying up vessel between 5 p. m. and 8 a. m. weekdays and on Saturdays, 
Sundays, and holidays. : 

18. Watches stood by members of the deck department from 5 p. m. to 
midnight prior to the day of departure are paid at the penalty overtime rate. 

19. Crew members given less than 1 hour for breakfast, dinner, or supper 
receive 1 hour penalty overtime pay. 
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20. Penalty overtime is paid when shore leave is restricted between 6 p. m. 
and 7 a. m. for reasons within the exclusive control of the master. 

21. Penalty overtime is paid members of the deck department assigned to 
watch cargo either on deck or in the holds. 

22. Penalty overtime is paid for all sea watches after 5 p. m. and before 
8 a. m. weekdays more than 24 hours before actual sailing time. 


TABLE 11.—Seafaring wages and overtime for able-bodied seamen, 1918-54 





| Monthly | Basic Regular | Penalty 
basic wage | hourly rate time rate 


$75. 00 . 33 | ; None 
90.00 | J .6 None 
57.00 .20 .6 None 
72. 50 -32 . None 
90. 00 ° 85 | None 
145. 00 -6 ‘ None 
162. 50 . 89 | ; None 
248. 50 . aa None 


Sailors Union of the Pacific 288. 00 | . 66 | " $1. 63 
National Maritime Union_--__- 262. 89 | ‘ ‘ None 


Sailors Union of the Pacific 302. 40 .75 | 47 | 1.71 
National Maritime Union 302. 32 75 . 6 None 





1953 


Sailors Union of the Pacific 302. 00 2.47 1.71 
National Maritime Union 314. 41 83 . 94 | None 
1954: 
Sailors Union of the Pacific 302. 00 . 74 | . 47 1.71 
National Maritime Union___--_--.-.----- | 314. 41 | . 82 | . 94 None 








Source: U. 8. Archives, Maritime Administration records, and seafaring union agreements. 
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TABLE 13.—Analysis of overtime costs on 182 freighters operating October 1953, 
by work item 
Percent of 
overtime costs 
Watchstanding__-___ : ; wcntasiccsieiesy aneea 


Work item 


Saturdays and Sundays at sea 
Saturdays and Sundays in port 
Relief 

Home and way port 

Routine in port 

Holidays 


mm nS 


pr DOS Cle Ct 


Operational 


a. 
Qa 


| 
| 
| 


Cargo watch (including handling) _____- 

Gear raising, rigging, and securing__-__ 

Shifting ship 

Standing by, moor and unmoor-_________-_---__-____- 
nn on ie ceeeen maine a 
Cleaning reefer boxes___________--~- ee aceies sa naince i 
Penalty meals_____ ie a a 
Handling stores 

All other 


non 


Maintenance 


le 


-ainting outside 

Cargo gear and machinery 

‘ainting inside 

Waser .cown, general... .. ne aol sat thin cei alaliicalia 
All other 


ae 


= bo 
THT 


Total 
Source: Pacific Maritime Association. 


cS 
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TABLE 14.—Statement of negotiated operator-union welfare and pension plans 
(maritime unions and United States flag operators) 


Contributions 


Name of union Employer Employee 


| Amount | 
| per day | 


Began Amount 








Welfare plans: 
MMP (Atlantic and Gulf)_--.---- Aug. 1,1950 
Dec. , 1951 
Sept. 30, 1953 
Oct. 1954 
MMP (Pacific) Jan. , 1950 
Oct. , 1951 
Oct. , 1953 
June 16, 1954 
MEBA (Atlantic and Gulf) -- --| Aug. 1950 | 
Jan. , 1952 
| Jan. , 1953 
June 16, 1954 f adhd 
MEBA (Pacific) Jan. , 1950 | 25 | Apr. 1,1950 | 1 percent annual wages 
Jan. , 1952 f > 5 Up to $4,000. 
Jan. , 1953 Jan. 1,1953 | Up to $3,000. 
ARA (Atlantic and Gulf)_.-..-....| Aug. 1, 1950 : ici acebaindeacenigthce ae 
Jan. , 1952 
June 16, 1952 as 
ARA (Pacific) - ae Jan. , 1950 Do. 
Jan. , 1952 | 
June , 1952 
June 16,1954 | 
ROU (Atlantic and Gulf)-_------- Oct. 21,1950 
| Dee. 15,1951 | 
Jan. , 1953 
NMU (Atlantic and Gulf) ------ Aug. 1, 1950 
Jan. , 1952 
Jan. , 1953 
June , 1954 { . 
SIU (Atlantic and Gulf) ------ sao , 1950 | 25 paeiriek ainen ee Do. 
Nov. , 1951 
Nov. , 1953 ; 
SOA (Atlantic and Gulf)_..--.-.-..| Aug. 1, 1950 25 | Jan. 41,1951 | 25 cents per day. 
Feb. 2,1952 Laas x 
Oct. , 1953 
Oct. 1954 ‘ erdieip enn iauinniensil 
AMMSOA (Pacific) - - Jan. 1, 1950 5 - Optional. 
Oct. 1,1951 5 of 
Oct. 1, 1952 j ; ~ 
SUP (Pacific) - oa Jan. , 1950 2° None. 
Oct. , 1951 
Apr. 27, 1952 : 
MFOW (Pacific) eka Jan. , 1950 2! , Do. 
Jan. , 1952 
Oct. , 1952 
MCS (Pacific) - -- ee Jan. , 1950 25 | Mar. 2,1950 | 1 percent all wages. 
Oct. , 1951 ; 


Pension plans: 
SUP (Pacific) Oct. 1, 1953 , | None. ¥ 
MFOW (Pacific) - --- : Oct. , 1953 | Do. 





Legend: Deck, engine, radio, and staff officers: 
M M P—National Organization of Masters, Mates, and Pilots of America. 
MEBA—National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association. 

ARA—American Radio Association. 
ROU—Radio Officers’ Union of the Commercial Telegraphers Union. 
AM MSOA—American Merchant Marine Staff Officers Association. 
Staff Officers’ Association of America. 
Unlicensed seamen: 
MCS—National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards. 
MFOW—Pacific Coast Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders, and Wipers Association 
NM U—National Maritime Union of America. 
SLU—Seafarers’ International Union of North America. 
SU P—Sailors Union of the Pacific. 
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TABLE 16.—Estimated gross subsidy accrual, calendar years 1937-42 and 1947-54 


[In thousands of dollars] 


7 
Subsiste ‘ , = 
ubsistence Mainte-| .. ; Insurance 
‘ nance Stores,' sup- 

Calendar year | Wages end plies and 
Crew | , : equipment Hull and 
= 3 cl machinery 


' ri 


\P.andl. 
| | 


i 
si | | $11, ilo 

$12, 583 
| $13, 496 
| $10, 247 


Percent of total _- 
Percent of total. 
“$265 

4 100 
| $13, 138 
$28, 486 

3 | $43, 111 








Percent of total_. 
1951 
Percent of total_. 
1952 
Percent of total_. 
Percent of total. 
54 
Percent of total. 














| $447,974 |$17, 597 | $10,479 | «$15, 821 $10, 705 





' Prewar figures in this column include certain maintenance costs which receive the maintenance and 
repair subsidy under postwar procedures. 


NoTE.—The operating rates used in computing the gross subsidy accrual were as follows: 
B 5 mane for each subsidizable item for the applicable calendar year approved by the Federal Maritime 

oard. 

(6) Where no rate had been approved by the Federal Maritime Board, rates as computed by the staff 
and pending Board approval as of May 24, 1954. ce 

(c) Where no rate had been computed an estimated rate was used—in such instances rates applicable 
to the latest calendar year were for subsequent years—generally 1952 rates were used for 1953 and 1954 
except for P. and I. insurance which is based on an estimated rate. 

The figures for the prewar period include subsidy accrual under temporary agreements in effect at the 


commencement of the program. Postwar figures are based on estimates submitted in the budget to Con- 
gress for fiscal year 1956 appropriations. 
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TABLE 17.—Operating differential subsidy rates, 1938 to 1954, for wages subsist- 
ence, voyage stores, supplies and expendable equipment, maintenance and 
repairs and hull and machinery insurance—representative Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific® services 





; 2 aa 
Prewar, a | . 
liqge-4o 0, 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 1953 | 19544 


WAGES | 


| | 
American President Lines, Ltd.__| 63.40 | 63.19 | 63.19 | 65.32 | 73.14 | . 88 78. 97 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc.-| 59.40 | 61.90 | 50.32 | 64.67 | 66.10 3. 21 .48 | 73.22 
United States Lines Co 40. 90 (®) | 52.70 | 66.22 | 73.10 74. 96 


SUBSISTENCE 
American President Lines, Ltd__-| 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc--| 
United States Lines Co 


VOYAGE STORES, SUPPLIES, AND 
EXPENDABLE EQUIPMENT 





American President Lines, Ltd---| 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc-- 
United States Lines Co 


MAINTENANCE AND REPAIRS | 


American President Lines, Ltd_-_| 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc_-. (7) | 10.17 | 
United States Lines Co i (% (7) 





HULL AND MACHINERY 
INSURANCE 


American President Lines, Ltd...| 35.00 | 1) | 7) 11.70 | 24.61 | 18. E 23. 23. 23 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc.-| 20.00 7 . 21.48 | 23.39 | 20. . a 27. 23 
United States Lines Co oe | 18.31 | 33.60 | 31.6 . 37.78 | 37.78 








1 United States Lines Co.—United States Atlantic/east coast United Kingdom, Germany, France, and 
Spain—Trade routes 5, 7, and 9. 

2 Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc.— United States Gulf/Mediterranean, trade route 13. 

’ American President Lines, Ltd.—sTranspacific combination freight and passenger service—trade route 


* Rates indicated for the years 1938-42 were applicable from the inception of the contracts until reduced, 
effective July 1, 1941, pursuant to sec. 606 (1) of the MMA, 1936, as amended, due to elimination of foreign 
competition as result of World War IT. 

t By action of Federal Maritime Board, Dec. 31, 1953, 1953 rates, with exception of wages, were carried: 
through 1954. 1954 wage rates reflect change in area bonus payments only. 

* Not subsidized. 

? Waived, 
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TABLE 21.—Sample wage rate calculation—ABC Steamship Line, Inc., wage 
differential rate, C-2 cargo, trade route X 





| 
United States| Netherlands Norway 


Number in crew ‘ ae siatchhpiendbtiininss 50 | 55 | 
Percentage overtime to base wages... - - nines 37. 22 | 20. 39 | 
Base wages... -.-...-.- ‘ ee ‘ diaiia amid 1 $16, 900 1 $4, 340 | 
Overtime ; en feta : : eee . ‘ 26, 200 2 885 
Vacation (leave) __-- 2 850 1602 
Area, miscellaneous bonuses, and other allowances a 12880 | 
Repatriation ; 

Social security 5 ; 2 590 13 899 
Welfare and pension payments-.-.-- ; 23 501 


Total monthly wage costs-__....--- : 2! 8,107 


Differential (excess of United States cost over foreign) --- ‘i $17,173 
Unweighted differential _ _- percent z 67.93 
Competition weight factor ---- do 45.3 
Weighted differential_- ‘ do_-- 30.77 
Composite weighted differential ‘ ; “~ 69. 44 
Conversion rate... ; 4 $0, 263158 | 


Agreement or wage scale 
Cost experience 

Law. 

Florin. 

Kroner. 
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PACIFIC MARITIME ASSOCIATION 
VESSEL LABOR COSTS 
Under Pacific Coast Gontracts 
October, 1953 


Pension 


Contribution 2 6% 
Welfare 4 
Contribution 


Basic Wages S$ 41,017,682.16 
Overtime Earnings 2 |1,569,664.48 
F.1.C.A. and U.C 2,929.530.24 
Vacation Payments 2,517,933.60 


Pee. MONI, 5 ka Soc cncveses 2,!105,376.00 
Welfare Contribution 1,915,804.80 


Pension Contribution 655,200.00 
TOTAL S 72,71 1,191.28 


| SOURCE: P-M.A. RESEARCH RECORDS 
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CHART 2 


INCREASE IN AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS OF 
UNLICENSED SEAMEN IN DRY CARGO OCEAN SHIPPING, 
COMPARED WITH INCREASE IN CONSUMERS’ 
PRICE INDEX, AUTUMN I945 -AUTUMN 1952 


INDEX INDEX 
NUMBER NUMBER 


250 














AVERAGE 
MONTHLY EARNINGS ~ 





CONSUMERS’ 
PRICE INDEX = 
(AUTUMN 1945=100), 








1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195! 1952 


Source: "Industrial Relations in the Ocean Shipping 
Industry", (Industrial Relations Counselors, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.) March, 1953 


HILLCONE STEAMSHIP Co., 
San Francisco 4, Calif., May 25, 1955. 
JOHN M. Drewry, Esq., 
Counsel, Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR MR. DreEwry: I have for acknowledgment your letter of May 20, 1955, en- 
closing a draft of a proposed bill for legislation to be known as Maritime Labor 
Stabilization Act, 1955. 

While I have not had an opportunity to review this matter as carefully as I 
would like to, I hasten to write you before my departure tomorrow on an extended 
trip to Central America. 

It appears that this proposal follows in general pattern or philosophy the Rail- 
way Labor Act. Certainly those of us who believe that labor disputes can be 
lessened, or their economic cost minimized, if there is machinery to assure no 
precipitant action by either employer or employees, will find much to approve 
in this proposal. We all know that one of the greatest difficulties in connection 
with our merchant marine is the fact that quickie strikes and drastic action while 
the initial heat of a controversy is still high make for costly interruption of the 
flow of commerce and have produced a reluctance on the part of the shipping 
public to ship by water where other facilities are available, even at a somev hat 
higher cost. If such legislation as proposed can assist in solving this prob em, 
then it would certainly be desirable. 

‘areful consideration should be given to the new problems that might arise 
in the establishment of procedures with another Government board or agency 
embarking upon a somewhat unchartered course. 

64180—55 61 
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Upon my return I will give further consideration to this matter and if there 
are any thoughts that occur to me I will communicate with you further. 
Yours very truly, 
J. J. Coney, President. 


Cyrus S. CHING ASSOCIATES, 
Washington, D. C., May 27, 1955. 
Mr. Rawpu E. Casey, 
Chief Counsel, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Casey: Thanks so much for sending me the proposed amendment to 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. There is one point under (c) section 1002 
that bothers me a little: “* * * also to those persons whose work may have 
such a close relation to the movement of such interstate and foreign commerce 
that the provisions of this act are essential and appropriate to secure the freedom 
of that commerce from interference and interruption.” Would this apply to 
trucking companies for delivering freight at piers, and if so, it might present 
some complications. 

Of course, so far as unions are concerned, they will object to section 1009 (a) 
berause the Secretary of Commerce is making the appointments to the committee 
of inquiry. 

On the whole I think this is a sound approach to the entire matter as an inter- 
ruption of waterborne commerce; if continued any length of time, would have 
devastating effects on the health, safety, and welfare of the American people. 

Again thanking you for sending me the text of the proposed bill, I am, 

Sincerely, 
C. S. CHING. 


Cyrus S. CHING ASSOCIATES, 
Washington, D. C., July 5, 1955. 
Mr. Ravpu E. Casey, 
Chief Counsel, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Drar Mr. Casey: This is in reply to your letter of July 1, 1955. Everyone 
who has had any contact with the maritime industry over a period of the last 
20 years must realize that the established practices have created such an un- 
stable condition in the industry that both shippers and the American public are 
convinced that something must be done to remedy the situation. 

art of the instability of the industry is because of the comparatively short 
period that they have been bargaining collectively for all segments of the indus- 
try. There is ample evidence of immaturity in collective bargaining on both 
sides, and more important, there seems to be a complete lack of understanding 
of responsibility to the public and the country as a whole. There is no indica- 
tion at this time that conditions in this industry will get any better under pres- 
ent practices, but there is a distinct possibility that they may get worse. It is 
my belief that the industry is so important to our national life that the Govern- 
ment has a heavy responsibility to take whatever action is necessary to produce 
more stable conditions. 

A suggestion was made by Mr. Lewis Lapham, president of Grace Lines, at 
one of your hearings that seems to be very constructive. This suggestion was 
to have a common termination date for all collective-bargaining agreements 
within the industry in order that a degree of stability would be insured for the 
duration of such agreements. 

Another thing that I think would be beneficial to the industry would be the 
appointment of 2 permanent umpires, 1 for the Pacific coast and 1 for the 
Atlantic coast and gulf ports. These umpires could do what the permanent 
umpires do in some of our other major industries in the interpretation of con- 
tracts and in the making of decisions during the term of the contract. Although 
these suggestions would not solve the whole problem, both of them could be 
put into effect without any legislative action. 

We have had approximately 29 years’ experience with the Railway Labor Act, 
and as a result of the operation of that act, we have had a stability in the in- 
dustry that the public recognizes and has confidence in. This is so in spite of the 
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fact that it is recognized that the Railway Act is not perfect in all respects. A\l- 
though water transportation does not come as close to the lives of as many peo- 
ple as railroad transportation does, yet it is of tremendous importance to our na- 
tienal life. When I was Director of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service for 5 years I gave this matter a great deal of thought, as there was 
scarcely any time in that 5 years when we did not have some kind of a dispute 
pending or in the making in the maritime industry. I came to the conclusion 
then, and have had no reason to change my opinion since, that it was the type of 
industry that required special treatment as distinguished from our manufactur- 
ing industry, because of its great impact on the public and the Government. 

I believe that it is just as necessary in this industry to think in terms of special 
treatment as it is in the railroad or air transportation industries. I think that 
if both management and the unions think of this industry in terms of its vital 
importance to the country, and would subordinate their desires for short-time 
advantages—and this is equally applicable to both sides—they could get on firmer 
ground for the future which would benefit both the industry and its employees. 

It seems to me that a board, set up as suggested, would make a substantial 
contribution to peaceful and stable conditions within the industry without in 
any way infringing on or impairing the rights of either the unions or the com- 
panies. In such a setup the parties have the responsibility and the opportunity 
to carry on their own collective bargaining. If they do not succeed in reaching 
a peaceful settlement, there comes a time when injury to the public must be 
taken into consideration, and the rights of the parties to some extent must be 
subordinated to the rights of the public. 

I think that any legislation creating such a board should be tailor-made for the 
maritime industry, after hearing the views of all concerned. I know that the 
members of your committee are approaching this matter with open minds and 
are sincerely striving for a solution. However, it might be extremely difficult 
to get agreement of the parties on the functions of such a board. Notwithstand- 
ing that, as I stated before, I am firmly convinced that a Government board, 
with the prestige of the United States Government behind it and with a fairly 
free hand to mediate, could be successful. If mediation is unsuccessful, then 
the board could find the facts and make recommendations. I believe this would 
be a sound approach to the almost disastrous situation that the maritime in 
dustry finds itself in. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. S. CHING. 


Los ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
May 27, 1955. 
Mr. Raven E. Casey, 
Chief Counsel, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeaAR Mr. Casey: This is to advise that Mr. Gerald W. Collins has left the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce to become manager, transportation and com- 
munications department of the United States Chamber of Commerce in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Your letter of May 19 has been referred to me for reply. 

The proposed draft of a bill which would amend the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, and would be cited as the “Maritime Labor Stabilization Act, 1955,” is of 
paramount interest to the maritime industry in southern California. The draft 
received so much interest at a subcommittee meeting of the maritime committee 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce that several parties have requested 
copies of this proposed bill for inspection and study. 

We trust that several copies are available which you may be inclined to for- 
ward for complete study by the maritime industry in this area. All interested 
parties have indicated that they would be pleased to submit their personal views 
as well as a majority report from the committee. 

The active interest which the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee is taking on labor-management problems may eventually prove to be the salva- 
tion of the entire industry. 

Yours very truly, 


WILLIAM R. DAty, 
Secretary, Maritime Committee. 
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SEATRAIN LINES, INC., 
New York, N. Y., May 27, 1955. 
Mr. J. HArotp DEVEAU, 
Consultant, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washinuyton, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DeVeau: With reference to your letter of May 20, enclosing draft 
of proposed amendment to the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, I have spent con- 
siderable time studying the proposed legislation and consulting with others of 
our company familiar with maritime labor matters, and I am glad to submit our 
comments herewith. 

First, let me say from the start that there is little in the proposed legislation 
that is not already adequately covered under the Labor Management Relations 
Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley), and we do not feel that the provisions appearing in 
the proposed legislation, which are not already included in existing law, are 
sufficiently important to warrant the establishment of another Government 
board for the handling of labor disputes in a particular industry. 

As you are doubtless aware, the proposed legislation is taken largely verbatim 
from title X of the original Merchant Marine Act of 1936. The original tithe X 
was designed as a temporary measure and expired in 1941, and one of the provi- 
sions thereof was that the old Maritime Labor Board established under old 
title X was required to render a report. We find that a number of recommenda- 
tions of the Maritime Labor Board have been incorporated into the proposed 
legislation, but since we did not like the old title X, to begin with, it follows that 
we do not hold a high opinion of any legislation patterned on the old, and par- 
ticularly patterned on recommendations made by the old Board. 

Specifically, our reaction to certain of the provisions of the bill are as follows: 

Section 1001: This is taken verbatim from old section 1001, with 2 amend- 
ments, but does not, in any way, vary from the declaration of policy already 
expressed in Taft-Hartley. 

Section 1002: This is taken verbatim from section 1008 of the old act, and our 
objection is that the definitions of employer and employee are far too broad. I 
particularly refer to subparagraph (b) (5) and also the second half of sub- 
section (c) which can be so construed as to cover every employer and his em- 
ployees who have the most remote connection with the maritime industry, and 
could even be construed to include the laundryman delivering the ship’s laundry. 
I think any such legislation, if placed permanently in the books, would result 
in confusion and litigation without end. 

Section 1003 is taken primarily verbatim from old section 1005 plus one MLB 
recommendation. One of our objections to the paragraph is the same as ex- 
pressed previously regarding the breadth of the definition, but we particularly 
object to subsections (c) and (d) thereof which would require every maritime 
employer to file minute records from every single employee, from the general 
manager down to the office boy. I see no useful purpose to be served by such 
a requirement and would certainly object to file it on behalf of this company. 

Section 1004: This is the same as old 1004, changed to conform with recom- 
mendations of the MLB. We particularly object to the loose language which 
would make it the duty of an employer to exert every effort to make and main- 
tain written agreements with all employees. This again could be interpreted as 
referring to salaried personnel from the general manager down to the office 


y. 

Section 1007: While arbitration is supposed to remain the voluntary action 
on the part of employer and employee representatives, it is clear from the word- 
ing of subsection (c) of this section that employers or employees would be 
placed under intolerable pressure by the Board to submit every dispute to 
arbitration if they were unable to settle it by mediation. Our own experience 
with arbitration has been such that we would look with disfavor on any law 
which would place us under coercion of this type. Under subsection (e) of this 
section, it appears that employers and employees would be unable to agree to 
any change affecting rates of pay, rules of working conditions, without inter- 
ference from the Board should the Board decide to “proffer” its services. I can 
see no purpose to be served by such an arrangement, as it would result in 
meddling by the Board in otherwise satisfactory negotiations. 

Sections 1009 through 1011: These sections appear to be taken practically ver- 
batim from Taft-Hartley and provide for the same injunctive procedure and 
80-day cooling-off period as already are provided for in existing law, the only 
difference being that the Secretary of Commerce shall act instead of the 


KB. sidant 
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As stated in the earlier part of this letter, we have found nothing in this act 
that is not, in our opinion, adequately covered under Taft-Hartley which, of 
course, is implemented by a well organized and experienced National Labor Re- 
lations Board with officers throughout the United States. We see no need for 
burdening the taxpayers with additional Government boards and bureaus to 
administer to a particular industry. There was a time when the Railway Labor 
Act was looked upon as the model piece of legislation, and for many years the 
railroads went along settling their disputes without interruption to commerce. 
Through political interference of one type or another, however, the Board ad- 
ministering the Railway Labor Act is now practically powerless. We can find 
no evidence that they are doing a more satisfactory job in connection with the 
railroads than the NLRB is doing in connection with industry in general. 

Furthermore, it is our opinion that no progress is going to be made in eliminat- 
ing interruption to waterborne commerce merely by creating a new board to 
handle disputes. The problem is much deeper than that and boils down to cer- 
tain fundamentals, such as the selfish interests of certain employers who do not 
eare what they spend in order to keep their ships sailing, since the cost can be 
set off against Government subsidy and the taxpayers can pay the freight. Fur- 
thermore, as is well exemplified in New York Harbor, the selfish self-interest 
of certain employers has made it expedient for them over a period of many years 
to do business with gangsters and hoodlums on the waterfront, as a guaranty 
that there will be no interruption on their piers or ships. Passing legislation of 
the type proposed and the creation of a new labor dispute board is, un- 
fortunately, not going to solve problems of this type. 

Yours very truly, 
Donatp W. SMITH. 


SEATRAIN LINES, INC., 
New York 5, N. Y., July 12, 1955. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

DeAR Sik: I appreciate your having forwarded to me with your letter of July 8 
a copy of a revised draft of the proposed bill to establish a Board for the Settle- 
ment of Maritime Labor Disputes which has been redrafted in light of the many 
communications, comments, and suggestions that your committee and its staff has 
received since the original draft was released in May of this year. 

Mr. Harold DeVeau, of your technical staff, has visited our office in New York 
and discussed various matters pertaining to maritime labor relations and I have 
had certain correspondence with him on the subject of the original draft of the 
proposed labor disputes bill, and I am sure that you will find all of my opinions 
set forth in that correspondence, and in particular my letter of May 27, 1955, 
addressed to Mr. DeVeau. 

In reviewing the revised draft submitted with your letter of July 8 and com- 
paring it to the original, I find that in large measure the features which we found 
objectionable in the original have been eliminated entirely or adequately modi- 
fied, and insofar as the technical aspects of the redraft are concerned I have no 
valid criticism to offer. 

However, as I pointed out to Mr. DeVeau previously, I am strongly of the 
opinion that legislation of the type proposed is not warranted at this time, nor 
would it have the desired effect of mitigating disputes and eliminating work 
stoppages in the maritime field. It is my sincere opinion that the only solution 
to this problem is a greater sense of responsibility on behalf of both management 
and labor and a sincere desire to work together in a spirit of good faith toward 
the resolution of their differences and the improvement of the American merchant 
marine. I feel that all of the machinery necessary to protect the public from 
the results of such disputes is already in existence in the form of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947, and if such machinery is used properly and 
promptly by management, labor, and Government it is not necessary or desirable 
to create a special board merely to deal with maritime labor matters. I feel 
that the creation of such a board would almost be a complete duplication of 
facilities already in existence and without the full and sincere cooperation of all 
parties could and would have no visible effect toward the improvement of 
maritime labor stability. 

We have already seen the results of irresponsible leadership in connection with 
the longshore situation in New York Harbor during 1953-54 where valid injunc- 
tions and restraining orders were openly defied whenever it suited the purpose 
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of any particular labor leader in furthering some special purpose of his own or 
his local. 

We recognize the problem which confronts the maritime industry, particu- 
larly on the west coast, where bitter rivalary exists between two of the impor- 
tant segments of maritime labor in the longshore field and in the unlicensed 
personnel field. We do not feel that the creation of another board or the enact- 
ment of any legislation will have the slightest effect on the situation which has 
been created to a great extent by management itself in trying to play one union 
off against another. On the other hand, speaking for my own company at least, 
I can point to the splendid labor relations which we have enjoyed since 1948 with 
the Seafarers’ International Union, Atlantic and gulf district, which has assumed 
a real sense of responsibility, not only toward the welfare of their own member- 
ship but also toward the welfare of the merchant marine as a whole. In all 
these years, even during the days of the Korean war, when a sudden and drastic 
shortage of seagoing personnel was created overnight, our relationship with 
this organization has improved daily under its responsible leadership, and in 
all those years we have never had a single vessel delayed by job action, quickie 
strikes, or any type of pressure tactics. Disputes, when they have arisen, have 
been settled promptly and without the necessity of resorting to mediation or 
arbitration and, furthermore, without the necessity of making outrageous con- 
cessions merely to purchase peace at any price. Our respect for the leadership 
of the SIU and for its sincere efforts to establish stable conditions has grown, 
and we have every reason to look forward to many years of smooth and coopera- 
tive labor relations with this organization. It is only on this sound foundation 
of mutual respect and understanding of problems of the other side that maritime 
labor relations—and, as a matter of fact, any labor relations—can continue to 
improve. 

In view of our feelings in this respect, you will appreciate why we do not 
believe that the proposed legislation for the establishment of a special maritime 
board is justified. 

Yours very truly, 
DoNALD W. SMITH. 


SATTERLEE, BROWNE & CHERBONNIER, 
New York, June 1, 1955. 
Re proposed legislation, maritime labor disputes. 
RALPH CASEY, Esq., 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Casey: I have read with interest the proposed bill providing for 
governmental facilities for the amicable adjustment of maritime labor disputes 
Which you so kindly gave me several weeks ago. I would have communicated 
with you sooner, but obtaining temporary restraining orders in two strikes gave 
me no time to consider the problem of your committee. 

As you unquestionably know, American merchant seamen are the most privi- 
leged workers in the United States. Not only are seamen considered “wards of 
the admiralty court,’ but there are statutes covering the care due a seaman, the 
obligations of the master and the ship to the seaman, the right to maintenance 
and cure, the right to hospitalization, repatriation in the event of being stranded 
in a foreign country, and the protection of the seaman from all sorts of abuses 
and victimizations. 

On the other hand, there are statutes which specify obligations and require 
duties of a seaman and there are other statutes which impose penalties for the 
violations of those obligations and duties. 

The vast majority of workers work ashore and obviously the unique condi- 
tions pertaining to seamen could not be given consideration by Congress when 
considering Federal labor legislation; therefore, as a result of the Federal labor 
laws, the obligations and duties of a seaman have been, to a large extent, nulli- 
fied, although the statutes imposing the obligations and duties have not been 
repealed. 

In my opinion, the proposed legislation will accomplish nothing toward sta- 
bility in the American merchant marine. All the proposal does is establish 
another governmental board with no actual authority to keep the ships sailing. 

I do not know of any American-flag ship operator of any size which does not 
have a collective bargaining agreement covering the various Classifications of 
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seamen and all of the collective-bargaining agreements provide for a grievance 
procedure which culminates in arbitration. For this reason I fail to see how 
the proposal, insofar as arbitration is concerned, adds anything to what the 
shipowner and the unions representing seamen have voluntarily agreed to. In 
my opinion the statutory arbitration is more cumbersome than the arbitration 
provisions of the collective-bargaining agreements, and it is common knowledge 
that it is difficult to get the seamen’s union to arbitrate any question except 
those which culminate in a new collective-bargaining agreement. 

If your committee wants to stabilize labor relations in the maritime industry 
I believe that it will have to come to grips with the problems as they actually 
exist rather than indulge in the pious hope that the seamen’s unions will comply 
with a statute when it does not provide for penalties for violations thereof. 

I believe that labor stability in the American merchant marine can be brought 

-about only by legislation which is courageous enough to face the facts as they 
exist, i. e., a labor act designed to fit the conditions of the maritime industry 
which, of course, would mean a separate Labor Relations Act for the maritime 
industry. 

I think that such an act should provide that: “It shall be unlawful for any 
person, with intent to interfere with, impair, or influence the loyalty, morale, 
or discipline of the personnel serving on documented vessels of the United States 
engaged in commerce, foreign or nearby foreign, to advise, counsel, urge, or 
solicit any member of the crew of such vessel to disobey the lawful orders of 
the master or other person acting on behalf of the master, or to violate the 
shipping articles, or to publish or distribute any book, pamphlet, paper, print, 
article, letter, or other writing which advises, counsels, urges, or solicits any 
member of the crew of a documented vessel of the United States engaged in 
commerce, foreign or nearby foreign, to disobey the lawful orders of the master 
or anyone acting on behalf of the master or to violate the shipping articles.” 
There must, of course, be a provision that punishes anyone who violates this 
particular section. In addition to the above there should be a provision by 
which a seaman who disobeys the lawful order of the master, or anyone acting 
on behalf of the master, or who violates the shipping articles, would be punished 
by a suspension or revocation of his certificate of service. 

If at any time your committee is interested in giving consideration to a sepa- 
rate Labor Relations Act for the maritime industry I shall be glad to be of such 
service as the committee may desire. 

I believe that a Merchant Maritime Labor Relations Act could be drafted 
which would preserve the rights and privileges which the Congress has granted 
seamen and, at the same time, require the seamen to comply with their present 
statutory duties and obligations. Such an act would envision, as outlined 
above, that if the scheduled sailing of an American-flag merchant vessel was 
delayed or prevented because of arbitrary or capricious actions in violation of 
the shipping articles, those responsible therefor would be punished. 

In the present status of the proposal I feel that it would be a waste of time 
for me to attempt unofficial consultations even though I would unquestionably 
enjoy the association with you. 

If you think I can be of assistance to you don’t hesitate to call on me but I 
consider it inadvisable for me to appear in an unofficial capacity. 

Very truly yours, 
Victor CHERBONNIER. 


THe RApDIo OFFICERS’ UNION 
OF THE COMMERCIAL TELEGRAPHERS UNION, 
New York, N. Y., June 4, 1955. 
Mr. Jonn M. Drewry, 
Counsel, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Drewry: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter dated May 26, 
1955, in which you enclosed a copy of a bill to amend the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, as amended, by providing governmental facilities for the amicable adjust- 
ment of maritime labor disputes. 

I wish to thank you for your letter and for a copy of the bill. 

It is my understanding from stories in the newspapers recently that hearings 
on this bill, and other matters, have been secret. I am a little disturbed by such 
reports, and I am wondering what it is that the committee wishes to hide. ‘These, 
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as I understand them, are public questions which concern a great number of 
persons, particularly a large number of maritime employees. I suggest that the 
committee will make a better impression upon the public if they hold open hear- 
ings. Not only would I like to be present at such sessions as possible, but I 
would also like to read a transcript of those hearings. I might even wish to 
testify myself, if permitted to do so. 

I have read your proposed law carefully, and I see no merit in it—none whatso- 
ever. As far as I can see, it is nothing but a duplication of services already 
available to maritime employers and their employees. We already have injunc- 
tions ; in fact, too many of them, in my opinion. We also have a Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service which can do anything which your bill would do. 

Your bill also has some very bad features from my way of thinking. Section 
1012 is a joke. Where is there a right to strike if the employer or the board, or 
anyone else can go into court and get an injunction issued to stop the strike? 

Section 1011 contains the old familiar words taken from the Taft-Hartley Act.” 
As soon as the court has issued its order enjoining a strike which, in its opinion, 
“imperils or threatens to imperil the national health, safety, or security,” the 
strikers must settle their differences. This places too much power in the hands of 
a judge. I don’t believe any judge can determine in a few minutes that a 
certain strike will imperil the Nation’s health, or even its safety or security. 
Those are highly debatable issues to say the least. I would much prefer a vote of 
the Congress on any such issues. Why not call Congress into session if and when, 
let us say, the President believes that the strike will imperil the national health, 
safety, or security of our country? 

Section 1008 is exceptionally bad. If during the 90-day waiting period provided 
for in this section the union and the employer should come to an understanding 
on the “rates of pay, rules, or working conditions or established practices,” it 
would be illegal for them to sit down and negotiate an agreement. This is very 
unreasonable, and plain silly, in my opinion. 

The best part of the bill is the $50 per day it grants to the politicians who 
will be running around the country trying to “settle” labor disputes. It will 
give a lot of good political plums to politicians. It will add a big expense to the 
national budget, which we now feel is much too high. It was my understanding 
that the present administration wanted to reduce taxes. How can it do so if 
you are going to add a lot of new setups to the present bureaucracy in Washing- 
ton? 

My suggestion is that the committee take a vacation. During the vacation, 
come to New York and sit down with the unions and the employers and help 
us negotiate “good” agreements. I shall be glad to tell the committee why we 
have no American merchant marine. I shall be glad to recommend measures to 
be taken to reestablish the American merchant marine. But I know beforehand 
that you won't act on any such recommendations; neither will the Congress. 
The Department of State doesn’t want an American merchant marine. For more 
than 100 years the Congress has shown no interest in setting up a merchant fleet. 
The big exporters don’t want an American merchant marine; the American peo- 
ple are not interested. Read Gordon Gray’s Report to the President on Foreign 
Economic Affairs, November 10, 1950. Read a similar report issued only last year 
by big business executives appointed by President Eisenhower. No one wants 
a merchant marine except a few sailors, and they have no votes. 

I feel that your committee is not really interested in an American merchant 
marine. I fear that it is much more interested in crushing the maritime labor 
unions. The proposed bill which you sent me would surely help a lot toward 
crushing them and might succeed where Taft-Hartley dismally failed. 

Very truly yours, 
Frep M. Howe, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 


JUNE 7, 1955. 
Mr. Fred M. Howe, 


General Secretary-Treasurer, 
The Radio Officers’ Union, New York, N.Y. 

DEAR Mr. Howe: Many thanks for your letter of June 4 in which you give us 
the benefit of your views on the draft proposal prepared by the staff of this com- 
mittee intended to provide machinery for the amicable adjustment of maritin« 
labor disputes. Your comments will be helpful in determining the need for or 
type of machinery which should apply in the case of the difficult and costly prob- 
lems which sometimes arise through disputes in the maritime industry. 
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It is. regrettable if newspaper stories have given a false impression of the 
nature of the committee’s current informal conferences with some labor and 
management representatives. These preliminary closed meetings are designed 
to give the committee members insight into some of the major problems of the 
merchant marine today, including labor-management relations. It is our inten- 
tion to pursue these subjects in open hearings beginning during the week of June 
20. We hope to be able to take testimony from witnesses speaking from as many 
different viewpoints as possible; and we will welcome receiving for the record 
statements from any interested persons or groups who for one reason or another 
do not testify in person. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN M. Drewry, Counsel. 


TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Juneau, June 10, 1955. 
Mr. J. Harotp DEVEAU, 
Consultant, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

DeaAR Mr. DEVEAU: I appreciated the opportunity of reviewing the draft of 
the proposed bill to establish machinery for the settlement of labor disputes in 
the maritime industry. Regardless of the nature and causes of labor-manage- 
ment disagreements in the maritime trade, it is of the utmost importance to 
Alaska, its people, and the course of its future development that there be no 
inerruption in the maritime trade which ties it to the continental United States. 

The assurance of uninterrupted marine service might even be said in a very 
real sense to be a “life and death” matter, for Alaska is an economic island. 
Although we have a land link, the highway is very long, much of it unpaved and 
passing through uninhabited wilderness, and consequently cost of trucking is 
high. Although we have very good air service between Alaska and the conti- 
nental United States, the kind and amount of freight which can be hauled by 
this means is severely limited and the cost is also very high. Therefore, marine 
transportation is, and will be for the foreseeable future, Alaska’s lifeline. 

The frequent and prolonged interruptions in marine service which Alaska has 
suffered in the past has added to the burdens and costs of those who are attempt- 
ing to settle and develop our great Territory and have served as deterrents to 
many who might have invested in Alaska’s future. Because this is a frontier 
region and a largely undeveloped area, many uncertainties and risks confront 
any person who is contemplating settling or investing capital here. If this pro- 
posed bill in any way serves to increase the certainty of a continuous maritime 
service with the outside, it will have made a tremendous contribution to fostering 
the development of Alaska. 

T have no comments to make on the specific provisions of the bill beyond sug- 
gesting that you and the committee give some thought to the possibility of making 
Alaska and the other offshore territories a special case requiring that the 
courts automatically enjoin any‘attempt to stop service. Such a provision is 
amply justified because, unlike areas within the continental United States, we 
do not have adequate substitute services to meet our needs. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. FraNk HEINTZLEMAN, Governor. 


AMERICAN WATERWAYS OPERATORS, INC., 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1955. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. BONNER: Reference is made to your letter of May 20, 1955, and my 
reply thereto of May 25 concerning consideration by your committee of a pro- 
posed bill to amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, to be known as the Maritime 
Labor Stabilization Act, 1955. It is my understanding that your committee will 
begin hearings on this legislative proposal on June 20, 1955. 

Upon receipt of the draft of the proposed legislation, I alerted the membership 
of this National Association of the Barge and Towing Vessel Industry to the pos- 
sibility of serious consideration of this type of legislation. Members of this 
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organization operate tugs, towboats, and barges on all the inland rivers, water- 
ways, and in the harbors of the Nation. 

While I have not received comments from all of the members of this associa- 
tion, a substantial number have expressed strenuous opposition to the proposed 
Maritime Labor Stabilization Act, thus it is hoped that if this legislation is 
seriously considered vessel personnel, employed on the so-called shallow-draft 
navigable waters, will be exempted. 

I would like an opportunity to present testimony or a statement to your com- 
mittee in opposition to this proposed legislation during the course of the forth- 
coming hearings on various legislative proposals designed to strengthen the 
American merchant marine, and hope that I can be so accommodated. 

Sincerely yours, 
CueEsTerR C. THOMPSON, President. 


NATIONAL Corron CoMPRESS & CoTTON WAREHOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Memphis 8, Tenn., June 20, 1955. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. BONNER: I am informed that your committee began today, Monday, 
June 20, hearings on a bill to amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended, by providing governmental facilities for the amicable adjustment of 
maritime labor disputes. I have been supplied with a copy of a draft of such 
a bill which I understand is not identified by number and presumably has not 
been formally introduced in the House. 

If this proposed bill, its consideration and its effects are confined to what is 
actually maritime labor then this association and its members would have 
no direct interest in the matter. It would appear, however, that the bill pro- 
poses substantial duplication of facilities already provided by the Federal 
Conciliation and Mediation Service and the Taft-Hartley Labor-Management 
Relations Act. 

The feature of the draft of such a bill which has been supplied me, which gives 
us cause for concern is the vagueness of the definitions of “maritime employer” 
and “employee” in subsections (b) and (c) of section 1002. 

The term “maritime employer” is defined as including any person who “oper- 
ates any equipment or facility connected with the services set forth in clauses 
(1), (2), (8), and (4) hereof, which is necessary for the continuity of flow 
of passengers and property in such waterborne commerce.” (Clauses 1 to 4, in- 
clusive, relating respectively to transportation by water, operation of towboat, 
barge, or lighterage service, operation or management of wharf, pier, dock facili- 
ties, etc., and performance of functions of loading or unloading vessels engaged in 
waterborne commerce. ) 

The above language, and particularly the use of the words “connected with” 
is so vague that litigation would almost certainly be required to determine who 
is and who is not a maritime employer. 

For example, there are at the various Gulf of Mexico ports cotton warehouse 
or compress-warehouse facilities located on the waterfront. The owners of 
some of those facilities also conduct wharf operations. The two operations, of 
course, are entirely different although in some instances they may be subject to 
the same overall general management. Such plants receive, store, compress, 
and otherwise physically service cotton in bales for account of farmers, cotton 
merchants, Commodity Credit Corporation, and other cotton owners. The bulk 
of such cotton in probably all instances moves by surface transportation to 
domestic and Canadian cotton mills but a portion of it moves in waterborne 
commerce to foreign cotton spinners. Would such an operation be construed as 
a maritime employer under the above language? 

In the same port cities there are other cotton warehouses and compress-ware- 
house plants which perform identically the same functions and services under 
the same circumstances and conditions which have no relation direct or in- 
direct with wharf operations or other maritime operations. Would the above- 
quoted language be construed to include the operators of such plants as mari- 
time employers? 

There are many hundreds of additional cotton warehouses and compress- 
warehouse plants located throughout the interior of the 20 cotton-producing 
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States which perform identically the same services and functions in substan- 
tially the same manner with respect to cotton which moves both in domestic 
and in export commerce; the only difference being that perhaps a greater pro- 
portion of the cotton handled for certain periods (perhaps all of it) moves by 
surface transportation to domestic and Canadian spinners. A portion of the 
cotton served by such facilities, however, moves in waterborne export com- 
merce after surface transportation to one or more seaports. 

All of such plants, those in waterfront locations at seaports, those in back 
from the waterfront locations at seaports, those on river ports, and those located 
throughout the interior of the Cotton Belt all perform the same services ant 
functions and compete with each other for the business of storing, compressing, 
and otherwise servicing the United States cotton crop. 

There is no basis in logic or reason for regarding the operators of any of such 
plants as maritime employers or making them subject to the proposed legisla- 
tion. Nevertheless clause (5), subsection (b) of section 1002 is so loosely worded 
that no one could be certain whether none, any, or all of the operators of such 
plants are proposed to be covered. 

Assuming for the sake of argument that some cotton warehouse operator 
is construed to be ‘‘a maritime employer” under the above language, he would 
be confronted with a veritable Chinese puzzle by the definition of ““employee” in 
subsection (c). Most if not all of such operators from time to time serve 
cotton bales which later move in waterborne commerce. None of them is devoted 
exclusively to handling cotton which moves in waterborne commerce. For any 
of them the proportion for various periods would vary from zero to per- 
haps a fairly substantial portion. For any given operator whether at a port 
location or at an interior location the proportion of cotton handled which 
later moves in waterborne commerce would vary from day to day, from week 
to week, month to month and from year to year. There might be substantial 
periods when no cotton served moved in waterborne commerce. It would be 
wholly impracticable to undertake the maintenance of records to determine 
which employees during which periods may have performed duties related to 
the bales which did move in waterborne commerce. It could never be determined 
in advance but only in retrospect. 

To the extent that operators of cotton warehouse and compress-warehouse 
plants (whether at seaport or interior locations) enter into collective bargaining 
or collective bargaining agreements with their employees they are subject to the 
jurisdiction of the National Labor Relations Board and such employers and 
their employees have available the facilities of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. It is hardly conceivable that any useful purpose would be 
served by subjecting them to the jurisdiction of a new board or bureau created 
for the settlement of ‘maritime labor disputes.” 

It would be greatly appreciated if you would advise whether your committee 
entertains any thought of causing or permiting the proposed legislation to affect 
or apply to employment in cotton warehouse and compress-warelouse operations. 
If so we would wish to have our personal representatives appear before your 
committee. If not we urge that the proposed definitions of “maritime employer” 
and of “employee” be amended to make it clear that they do not extend to such 
operators and their employees. 

If there is any prospect that your answer will be in the affirmative we would 
appreciate your calling the writer, collect, at Memphis 5—5764. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. Topp. 


WIGGIN TERMINALS, INC., 
Boston 29, Mass., June 20, 1955. 
Mr. RatpuH E. CASEY, 
Chief Counsel, House of Representatives, 
Committee on Merchant Marine & Fisheries, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Casey: I wish to thank you very much for your letter dated May 19 
enclosing a copy of amendment to Merchant Marine Act of 1936, providing 
governmental facilities for the amicable adjustment of maritime labor disputes. 

I am asking our attorney, Mr. John F. Groden, to go over this bill and as soon 
as I get a report from him will communicate further with you. 

Very truly, 
SHERMAN L. WHIPPLE, Jr., 
President. 
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WITHINGTON, Cross, ParK & McCann, 
Boston 8, Mass., June 22, 1955. 
Mr. SHERMAN L. WHIPPLE, Jr., 
Wiggin Terminals, Inc., Boston 29, Mass. 

DEAR SHERMAN: I have examined the proposed bill, the Maritime Labor Sta- 
bilization Act 1955, which you sent to me. 

In general, the act sets up a Board for Settlement of Maritime Labor. Disputes. 
Maritime employers are required to file labor contracts and amendments thereto 
with the Board. 

The Board may act as mediator or arbitrator in disputes, but it is given no 
coercive powers in that regard. 

If arbitration before the Board is agreed to, however, the award may be 
enforced by a judgment in the United States district court. 

This is quite a helpful provision because as you know unions have in the past 
refused to comply with awards that were favorable to management. It is ren- 
dered ineffective, however, if the union just refuses to arbitrate before the Board. 

The bill would be strengthened if a provision were inserted to the effect that 
agreements to arbitrate contained in a collective bargaining contract may also 
be specifically enforced in the Federal district court in the same manner as under 
the Federal Arbitration Act which now excludes labor contracts. Such a pro- 
vision would, I believe, act as a deterrent to many present abuses. 

The proposed act does contain one helpful coercive feature in section 1009 and 
1010. If the Secretary of Commerce deems that a threatened or actual strike or 
lockout will interfere substantially with waterborne commerce, he may appoint 
a committee of inquiry to investigate. This may be followed up by obtaining 
an injunction through the Attorney General and the district court. 

The existence of this power should act as a deterrent to widespread crippling 
strikes. I have in mind sympathetic strikes such as where the longshoremen in 
Boston having no dispute with Boston employers, nevertheless, go out on a strike 
in sympathy with a strike by New York longshoremen, etc. 

Subsection (c) of section 1011 seems to nullify somewhat the strength of the 
injunctive power. It states that upon certification of the results of a secret 
ballot as to whether the employees wish to accept the employer’s final offer of 
settlement or upon settlement, the Attorney General shall move to discharge the 
injunction. This is all right in case of a settlement. If the vote is against 
acceptances, however, it leaves the parties, including the public, back again 
with a crippling strike. Even worse, suppose the vote was to accept but the 
union officials refuse to be bound or sign the contract, must the Attorney General 
still move to dissolve the injunction? This could lead to abuses and a means 
of avoiding the object of the injunctive provision. This provision needs clarifi- 
cation. 

The requirements as to time and notice in section 1007 (e) appear to be 
fashioned after cooling-off periods in the Taft-Hartley Act. Would failure to 
comply render a strike or lockout illegal? It would be preferable if the Dill 
so stated. 

Although I have not had time to consider the proposed bill thoroughly, it is 
my opinion that its general objectives are excellent, and that it would not only 
contribute substantially to stabilization, but also would bring out in the open 
concealed reasons for strikes such as subversion, featherbedding, criminal ele- 
ments, sympathy, ete. 

Needless to say, it could be strengthened by insertion of some of the features 
I have mentioned. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. GRODEN. 


WiuGGIN TERMINALS, INC., 
Boston 29, Mass., June 28, 1955. 
Mr. Ratpu E. Casey, 
Chief Counsel, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. Casey: Will you please refer to my letter dated June 20 wit! 
reference to a proposed bill to amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, pertain- 
ing to settlement of labor disputes. 
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The enclosed is an opinion of our attorney, Mr. John F. Groden, with reference 
to this proposed bill which I thought you might like to have. 
With kindest regards, I wish to remain 
Very sincerely, 
SHERMAN L. WHIPPLE, Jr. 
President. 


—_—_—_—— 


MARYLAND STATE AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington 5, D. C., June 21, 1955. 
Hon. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. DEAR CONGRESSMAN FRIEDEL: A bill to amend the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 has been introduced by Congressman Herbert C. Bonner of North Caro- 
lina. The effect of this bill, H. R. 5734, would be to nullify the collective-bar- 
vaining rights of American seamen through the establishment of maximum wage 
seales, maximum working conditions, and maximum manning scales for sea- 
going personnel on subsidized American-flag ships. 

The Maryland State and District of Columbia Federation of Labor is unalter- 
ably opposed to H. R. 5734 which, if passed, would put the American seaman 
back 50 years in his efforts to improve wages and working conditions through 
organization. 

Any efforts that you can put forth to oppose this insidious legislation will be 
greatly appreciated by our organization. 

With best wishes, 

Very truly yours, 
J. C. Turner, Secretary. 


LAKE CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 22, 1955. 
Proposed Maritime Labor Stabilization Act, 1955. 
Congressman HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. BoNNER: The proposal drafted by the staff of your committee for 
providing governmental facilities for the amicable adjustment of maritime labor 
disputes, which you sent to us with your letter of May 20, 1955, has been care 
fully studied by Lake Carriers’ Association. The study included consideration of 
the proposal by our legislative committee, which directly represents our member- 
ship. Thus the comments made below may be taken as representing the views of 
the association. 

In many respects the proposed Maritime Labor Stabilization Act, 1955, resem- 
bles former title X of the Merchant Marine Act, 1986, as amended, which was 
added by act of June 23, 1938, and expired by limitation June 23, 1942. Under 
that act every maritime employer was required to file with the Maritime Labor 
Board a copy of every collective-bargaining agreement covering maritime em- 
ployment to which such employer was a party. The Maritime Labor Board, cre- 
ated by the act, functioned as an independent agency in the executive branch of 
the Government and was charged with the duty of encouraging and assisting in 
the making of collective-bargaining agreements. The Board was authorized to 
act as mediator in maritime disputes and, if mediation failed, was to use its 
best efforts to secure the assent of both parties to arbitration. 

Before title X expired by limitation, the Maritime Labor Board advanced a 
proposal for the stabilization of maritime labor relations. Later that proposal 
was embodied in title III of H. R. 2662, introduced in the 77th Congress on Janu- 
ary 24, 1941, by then Congressman Dirksen, of Illinois. In addition to creating 
a new board to replace the Maritime Labor Board, title III of H. R. 2662 would 
have made it unlawful for any maritime employer to make any change in the 
rates of pay, hours of employment, or working conditions of his maritime em- 
ployees until after the expiration of 30 days from the date on which such em- 
ployees and the Board were given written notice of the intended change. Every 
maritime employer, not a party to a collective-bargaining agreement, would have 
heen required to furnish to the Board an annual statement showing (1) the num- 
her of employees in different classes of employment, (2) the hours worked by 
each class of employees, (3) the wages paid to each class of employees, and (4) 
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whether or not the employer has a written memorandum of employment with 
employees. 

On March 6, 1941, Lake Carriers’ Association submitted a statement to the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries in opposition to H. R. 2662, 
including title III thereof. The basic question before the committee then was 
the same as it is now, namely, whether or not there should be a separate board for 
the maritime industry. It was then the view of Lake Carriers’ Association 
that there was no need for a separate Maritime Labor Mediation Board so long 
as the Department of Labor maintained a satisfactory Conciliation Division and 
the National Labor Relations Act remained a law of general application. 

Today title II of the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, likewise a law 
of general application, requires employers and employees in any industry affecting 
commerce to exert every reasonable effort to make and maintain agreements 
coneerning rates of pay, hours, and working conditions, including provision for 
adequate notice of any proposed change in the terms of such agreements. That 
act also makes available full and adequate governmental facilities for con- 
ciliation, mediation, and voluntary arbitration of labor disputes through the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. The proposed Board for Settle- 
ment of Maritime Labor Disputes would function in much the same manner as 
that Service and would result in unnecessary duplication. 

While it is recognized that the proposed Stabilization Act contains additional 
provisions for appointment of a board of inquiry and injunctive relief in instances 
where the national health, safety, or security is impaired, such provisions 
resemble sections of title II of the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, 
whereby the President of the United States is given certain powers to cope with 
labor disputes affecting the national health and safety. Here again it is 
believed that unnecessary duplication would result inasmuch as the Secretary 
of Commerce under the proposal would have much the same authority in the field 
of maritime disputes as the President now has with respect to all industries 
engaged in commerce among the several States, including the vessel industry. 

It is not at all apparent, therefore, what, if anything, could be accomplished 
through enactment of this proposal in the way of stabilizing labor relations 
in the maritime industry which could not be accomplished under existing law. 
Certainly as far as the Great Lakes are concerned, where labor strife is the 
exception rather than the rule, no strong or persuasive reasons exist for creating 
a separate board for the settlement of maritime labor disputes. 

The method of handling labor disputes in the railroad industry should not 
be taken as a precedent. That industry is governed by the Railway Labor Act 
which is exclusive of all other laws operating in the field of labor disputes. The 
present proposal, in vesting exclusive jurisdiction in a special board as to all 
matters relating to disputes embraced in the proposal, would not relieve maritime 
employers and employees of their obligations under the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, or divest the President of his authority under title II of that act. 

Moreover, creation of a separate board would impose an undue burden upon 
much of the maritime industry inasmuch as the board would be authorized to 
make certain inquiries into various details of employer-emplovee relations. Sub- 
section (c) of proposed section 1003 would require a maritime employer, not a 
party to a written collective-bargaining agreement, to furnish an annual state- 
ment to the board showing (1) the number of his employees in each class of em- 
ployment, (2) the hours worked by each class of employees, (3) the wages paid 
to each class of employees, and (4) a statement as to whether or not such em- 
ployer has a written agreement or memorandum of employment with his em- 
ployees. The only reason for this requirement would seem to be that employers 
having collective-bargaining agreements would be obligated to file copies of those 
agreements with the board. In any event, such was the reason advanced by the 
former Maritime Labor Board in support of a similar requirement in title III 
of H. R. 2662 discussed above. 

The foregoing requirement, however, would be unnecessary and would serve 
no useful purpose. The minimum number of officers and crew which : vessel 
may employ is fixed by the Coast Guard in the vessel’s certificate of inspection 
issued pursuant to 46 United States Code Annotated, section 222. By statute, 
officers and seamen in the deck and engine departments must be divided into at 
least 3 watches, and they may not be required to work more than 8 hours per 
day, except in emergencies affecting the safety of the vessel and/or life or, prop- 
erty, 46 United States Code Annotated, section 673. These and similar laws 
are administered by the Coast Guard. There is no reason to believe that much 
of the information which would be submitted to the board would not be equally 
available through the Coast Guard. 
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In substance, it is the view of Lake Carriers’ Association that existing gov- 
ernmental facilities for the settlement of labor disputes are adequate and that 
the proposed Maritime Labor Stabilization Act, 1955, is not needed. There ap- 
pears ho more reason for creating a separate board having exclusive jurisdiction 
of maritime disputes than for establishing a similar board for each and every 
industry affecting commerce. 

The opportunity to comment on this proposed legislation is appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
LYNDON SPENCER. 


LAKE CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 21, 1955. 


Alternate staff proposal for the amicable adjustment of maritime labor disputes. 
Congressman HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DraR Mr. BONNER: By letter of June 22, 1955, Lake Carriers’ Association com- 
municated to you its views concerning the original staff proposal for providing 
governmental facilities for the amicable adjustment of maritime labor disputes. 
It was the burden of that communication that existing facilities are adequate 
and there is, at the present time, no need for a separate board having exclusive 
jurisdiction of maritime disputes. After giving careful study and considera- 
tion to the alternate staff proposal furnished with your letter of July 8, 1955, 
Lake Carriers’ Association is still of that view. 

Nothing contained in the alternate staff proposal appears to be so far removed 
from present law as to lead the association to believe that any greater stability 
in the field of maritime labor relations would be ; ssured through its adoption. 
As pointed out in our earlier communication, the function of the old Maritime 
Labor Board was to secure the assent of the parties to a dispute to settle their 
differences by mediation and arbitration. Under the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, similar facilities for conciliation, mediation, and voluntary arbi- 
tration are available if the parties desire to utilize them. Under the staff's alter- 
nate proposal the new Board would proffer its services as mediator and attempt 
to bring the parties to agreement through arbitration. If the parties do not so 
agree, the Board could request that any strike or lockout be delayed for as much 
as 45 days under penalty of committing an unfair labor practice. At the same 
time the President of the United States would be divested of all authority under 
title II of the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947 to deal with disputes coming 
under the jurisdiction of the Board, even though they might affect the national 
health and safety. 

Lake Carriers’ Association does not favor the adoption of such a proposal. 
It would result in a weakening of existing law in favor of a special board having 
limited powers and uncertain jurisdiction. For example, the term “employee” as 
used in the proposal means any person who performs work of a maritime nature 
“subject to the provisions of a collective-bargaining agreement.” Should a 
dispute arise involving, among others, employees not subject to a bargaining 
agreement, it is not at all certain what jurisdiction the board would have in rela- 
tion to the dispute. In each case, however, the parties would still have to look 
to title I of the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, to determine their 
basic rights and obligations. Thus, the proposal would merely create a special 
board to replace, in part, the present Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service without clearly defining the jurisdiction of either. In addition, the 
present powers of the President to deal with strikes and lockouts affecting 
the national health and safety would be drastically curtailed in favor of a 
cooling off period. 

Reduced to its lowest terms the issue is whether or not a waiting period of 
45 days following a deadlock can be reasonably expected to introduce such a 
degree of stability in the maritime industry as to justify the establishment 
of a separate board. Considering the effect which the creation of such a board 
would have upon existing law and the uncertainties as to its jurisdiction that 
would result, it seems abundantly clear that adoption of the proposal would 
not be in the best interests of the industry. 

Lake Carriers’ Association, therefore, is firmly of the belief that a Maritime 
Labor Stabilization Act, either as originally proposed or as now proposed, should 
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not be adopted. Existing governmental facilities appear to be entirely adequate 
and, as far as the Great Lakes are concerned, no reason exists for the creation 
of a board such as that proposed by the committee staff. 

Very truly yours, 


LYNDON SPENCER. 


Pore & TaLzor, INC., 
San Francisco, June 24, 1955. 
The Honorable HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, House Merchant Marine Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Str: We are writing you in reference to your recent bill concerning the 
Government supervision of the maritime hiring halls, we believe that this is 
the only cure for the ails that at present plague the west coast maritime in- 
dustry. We feel also that it would bring to a stop much of the gangsterisin 
and present intimidations which are at this time an everyday occurrence. 

We the undersigned are and have been in the maritime industry for the past 
10 years and in these 10 years have seen the industry slowly disintegrate until 
there is no semblance of decency. 

We extend to you the backing of a minimum of a thousand men who see thes¢ 
things as the writers. 

We wish you the very best of luck in getting your bills passed. 

Thanking you for your very kind consideration. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ricuarp L. Fuiron, 
WILLIAM ANDERSON, 
Steamship P & T Navigators. 


MARINE TOWING AND TRANSPORTATION EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


New York, N. Y., July 7, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: As chairman of the Marine Towing and Transportation Employers 
Association, | welcome the opportunity of commenting on the proposal to estab 
lish legislative machinery for the settlement of labor disputes in the maritime 
industry. 

I have read with care the draft bill that your counsel has made available to 
me. I am deeply conscious of the disastrous effects of work stoppages in the 
maritime industry. Although I recognize that the aim of the proposed bill is to 
lessen such industrial strife, I cannot, in the light of many years of experience us 
an active participant in the collective-bargaining relations of our own segment! 
of the maritime industry, endorse the proposed bill. 

The proposed bill closely follows the national-emergency provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and differs from that act chiefly as regards the circumstances 
under which resort could be had to its provisions. 

As I read the proposal, it would apply to any maritime labor dispute that 
would “interfere substantially” with waterborne commerce, whereas the Taft- 
Hartley analogue is available only when a threatened strike assumes the propor- 
tions of a national emergency. Taft-Hartley experience teaches us that the 
machinery for delaying a national emergency strike has, at times, only put off 
the evil day, while aggravating the dissention that gave rise to the deadlock. 
In short, the temporary restraint, instead of ‘cooling off’ the parties, often serves 
merely to increase their tempers. 

Secondly, I think that the governmental pressure for arbitration which the 
proposal would, if enacted, generate is inimical to sound collective bargaining 
All right-thinking men recognize, of course, their obligation to consider the pub 
lic inconvenience of a work stoppage, and consider arbitration as one method of 
solution in a proper case. There are times, however, when the nature of the 
issues precludes resort to arbitration. Our experience with arbitration has been 
that it works satisfactorily when relatively minor issues are involved, but that 
it can be disastrous if an issue of major proportions is wrongly decided. A 
stranger to the industry, however intelligent, can rarely appreciate all the 
complexity of certain industry problems. 
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Thirdly, the assurance of governmental intervention frequently tends to pro- 
long the dispute because one or the other party deems such intervention a 
desirable tactical maneuver. In saying this, I do not wish to be understood as 
implying that the work of the Federal Conciliation Service is not, at times, 
necessary. There have been occasions in our own experience when the media- 
tion efforts of the Federal Conciliation Service have been very helpful to both 
management and labor. I do not see what would be gained by merely shifting 
such mediation machinery from the present Federal Conciliation Service to a 
newly created agency. 

For these reasons, I cannot endorse the proposed bill. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES P. MCALLISTER, Chairman. 


DAILY SHIPPING GUIDE, 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 138, 1955. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. BOnNeER: I have before me your copy of the alternate staff pro- 
posal of the bill to amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, by 
providing governmental facilities for the amicable adjustment of maritime labor 
disputes. 

I have read this proposed bill very carefully and am in complete agreement 
with its contents. I do feel, however, that the time has come when labor disputes 
in industry which affect the general public must be submitted to arbitration and 
that both parties to the dispute must be made to abide by the verdict resulting 
from such arbitration. 

I have been identified with the maritime industry in southern California for the 
past 35 years. I have watched the port of Los Angeles tie up on numerous 
occasions when the hue and cry has been for arbitration. 

It is therefore suggested that the proposed bill be changed which will bring 
about forced arbitration in maritime disputes, when such disputes are certified 
hy the Board to be detrimental to the welfare of the public, and that pending 
such arbitration all parties to the dispute continue the prevailing rates, practices, 
ete. Only in this way will we keep the cargo ships running on the high seas. 

If you feel that “forced” arbitration is unacceptable, then an attempt at 
voluntary” arbitration certainly should be made. 

Sincerely, 
NORMAN DUNNAVANT, Publisher. 


UNtrep FrviIt Co., 
Vew York, N. Y., July 13, 1955. 
lon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Drar CONGRESSMAN BONNER: Thank you very much indeed for your com 
munication of July 8 to which you attached a new draft of the proposed legisla- 
tion to amend to Merchant Marine Act of 1936 to provide governmental facilities 
for the amicable adjustment of maritime labor disputes. 

I have studied the new draft carefully and generally speaking I think it is a 
long step in the right direction toward solving a problem that must be solved if 
the American merchant marine is to continue in existence. It is my considered 
judgment that the proposed bill would be more practicable and effective if cer- 
tain changes were made, and I take the liberty of attaching hereto a statement 
Which contains the changes which I have in mind. 

May I take this opportunity to congratulate you on your courageous efforts in 
behalf of the American merchant marine and thank you again for your kindness 
in requesting my comments on the proposed legislation. 

With all kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. Harris Rogson. 


64180—55——62 
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A BILL To amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, by providing govern- 
mental facilities for the amicable adjustment of maritime labor disputes 


(1) Section 1001 (b). (1) Delete the words “the practice and procedure of 
collective bargaining and”. 

(2) Section 1002 (c). Change this section to read: “The term ‘employee’ means 
any person who performs, subject to the provisions of a collective-bargaining 
agreement, except the master and any authorized representative of management, 
any work as an employee of any maritime employer.” 

(2) Delete the words “master or”. 

(3) Section 1003 (a). Change to read as follows: “Within thirty days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, every maritime employer shall cause to be 
filed with the Board a copy of each collective-bargaining agreement with any 
group of its employees in effect on such date. When any new collective agree- 
ment is entered into or any written change is made in an existing agreement 
with any group of its employees each maritime employer shall cause to be filed a 
copy of such agreement, or written amendment, with the Board within ten 
days after such new agreement has been entered into, or such change has been 
made. Within ten days after a decision has been made, every maritime employer 
shall file with the Board a copy of any decision of an arbitrator or referee made 
in the settlement of a maritime dispute. Any maritime employer who will- 
fully fails to cause to be filed any copy of a collective-bargaining agreement, or 
decisions as required by this section shall be subject to a fine of not more than 
$100 for each offense. 

(4) Section 1003 (b). Delete completely. 

(5) Section 1005 (a). It is my considered judgment that in order that the 
proposed Board be as effective as possible that provision should be made that at 
least two of its members should have had reasonable experience in the maritime 
field. It would of course be understood that the bill would provide that these 
members could not be connected in any way with the industry either on manage- 
ment or on labor’s side at the time of their appointment or during their term 
of office. 

(6) Section 1005 (c). Delete the sentence “The Board is authorized to pay 
necessary expense required by adjustment boards reorganized or established by 
the Board.” 

(7) Section 1005 (e). Delete this section entirely. 

(8) Section 1006 (b). Delete the sentence “The Board may proffer its services 
in case any maritime labor dispute is found by it to exist at any time.” 

(9) Section 1006 (c). Substitute the word “may” for “shall”. 

(10) Section 1006 (e). Change this section to read as follows: “Maritime 
employers or representatives of the employees shall give at least sixty days’ 
written notice to the other party of an intended change in agreements affect- 
ing wages, rates of pay, hours of employment, or conditions of work without 
resorting to strike or lockout, and the time and place for the beginning of 
conferences between the representatives of the parties interested in such in- 
tended changes shall be agreed upon within ten days after the receipt of said 
notice, and said time shall not be more than thirty days from the date of the 
notice. The party giving such notice shall simultaneously file a copy thereof 
with the Board and shall advise the Board of the arrangements for conferences. 
If no agreement between the parties has been reached within 45 days from the 
date of the written notice of intended change, the matter will be regarded as a 
labor dispute and the services of the Board will then be available. 

(11) Section 1007 (a). Change to read as follows: “Upon determination by the 
Board that any labor dispute cannot be settled by mediation or agreement to 
arbitrate and that a work stoppage resulting from the action of either an em- 
ployer or an employee would, if permitted to occur or to continue, interefere 
substantially with the waterborne commerce, the Board shall request all parties 
to avoid or terminate such work stoppage and to continue the agreements for a 
period of not more than twenty days after the submission of the report provided 
for in paragraph (b) hereof, but in any event not more than 45 days in the 
aggregate. Failure of any affected party to comply with the request of the 
Board shail be deemed an unfair labor practice under the provisions of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947. 

(12) Section 1007 (b). Amend first sentence to provide that the Board shall 
submit a copy of its written report to the parties to the dispute as well as to 
the Secretary of Commerce. 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN STEAMSHIP Corp., 
New York, N. Y., July 14, 1955. 
Hon. HerBert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHarrMAn: Replying to your favor of July 8 regarding the 
contemplated establishment of a Board of Maritime Labor Disputes, I believe 
that such a bill is desirable. 

I have been serving on a special committee of six which includes the presi- 
dents of some of our largest steamship companies of the east and gulf coasts, 
and it was our duty to advise the working committees of the American Merchant 
Marine Institute, who were dealing directly with the representatives of the 
yarious unions, regarding wages, working conditions, and other labor policies. 

As an outcome of these meetings, I think it is very important that something 
be done to establish a definite deadline for presentation of the exact demands of 
both parties so that management and labor would know exactly what they are 
talking about when negotiations begin and not have: major demands thrust 
upon them within the last 24 hours before the strike period. 

It was my experience also to note that the various expiration dates of con- 
tracts with other unions was a talking point to bring pressure by the union with 
which we were then negotiating. I believe there should definitely be a common 
date of collective bargaining with all the unions including those on the west 
coast. 

Yours very truly, 
F. RrKer CLarK, President. 


THe New York Tow Boat EXcHANGE, 
New York, N. Y., July 15, 1955. 
Hon. HerBert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Room 219, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BONNER: Thank you very much for your letter of July 7, 
1955, enclosing the alternate staff proposal on contemplated legislation to amend 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 by providing special governmental facilities 
for the amicable adjustment of maritime labor disputes. 

This letter is addressed to your honorable committee and your good self on 
behalf of the New York Tow Boat Evchange and the Harbor Carriers of the 
Port of New York, long established marine trade associations composed of over 
GO member firms owning and operating in excess of 1,400 self-propelled and non- 
self-propelled freight vessels such as tugboats, steam lighters, coal and oil 
barges, sand and gravel scows, derrick lighters and small motor tankers on the 
waters of New York Harbor, the Hudson River and New York State barge 
canal system, the Great Lakes and the coastal rivers and harbors of the North 
Atlantic seaboard. 

These vessels are manned by upward of 4,000 licensed and unlicensed crewmen 
and our industry is of course interested in maintaining harmonious and stable 
labor relations hetween itself and the various marine unions with which it has 
long maintained collective bargaining agreements. 

However, we must advise you that a careful survey reveals the fact that it is 
the strong feeling of the vast majority of our industry that more than adequate 
machinery exists right at the present time for assistance by governmental agen- 
cies where such assistance is deemed necessary, without further implementa- 
tion such as is envisioned in the proposed legislation. 

Unlike the offshore shipping people and the stevedoring industry, the tug 
and barge operators have, by and large, enjoyed a history of stable and har- 
monious labor relations, with actual breakdowns of negotiations at the bargain- 
ing table resulting in formal strikes rare and an entire freedom from sit downs, 
quickies and wild cat strikes which have plagued the steamship and stevedoring 
people. 

While it is perhaps true that there have been times when the services of the 
Federal mediators have indeed proven to be valuable to labor and management 
alike when an apparent impasse was reached, on the whole the final solution 
has always been worked out through the basically sensible give-and-take attitude 
of the responsible labor leaders representing tug and barge employees and the 
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equally sane and practical approach taken by the representative of management 
at the bargaining table. 

Besides considering the provisions of the proposed legislation as unnecessary 
and unwarranted interference with the orderly processes of collective bargain- 
ing, We are particularly opposed to the features of the draft which would in 
effect almost certainly force management to accept arbitration on issues which 
we strongly contend should only be negotiable. 

Built-in provisions for arbitration do exist in each of the several collective 
bargaining agreements now in force covering various classes of employees in this 
industry, but these arbitration clauses cover only disputes arising out of differ- 
ences of opinion as to interpretation of the contract itself, but most certainly do 
not apply to the settlement of negotiable issues which should be properly decided 
at the collective bargaining table. 

The effects of an unwise and unrealistic decision in a forced arbitration by an 
arbitrator unschooled in the practical operation of our industry could have catas- 
trophic results. Our observation has been that, regardless of the intelligence 
and high-minded approach of any given arbitrator, his very unfamiliarity with 
the infinitely complex and ramified problems of this industry could easily render 
his decision potentially disastrous to management, an in the long run to labor 
also. 

We, therefore, should like to strongly suggest that in the event your honorable 
committee sees fit to sponsor legislation of the general type under discussion in 
an attempt to alleviate some of the labor difficulties of the steamship and steve- 
doring industries, then consideration be given to specifically exempting the river. 
harbor, and inland waterways operators from the provisions of any such 
legislation. 

Yours respectfully, 
WILLIAM E. Cleary, 
Evrecutive Vice President, the New York Tow Boat Exchange 
and Harbor Carriers of the Port of New York. 


CROWLEY LAUNCH & TUGBOAT Co., 
San Francisco 5, Calif., July 19, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
House of Representatives, 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
Room 219, House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. BONNER: Thank you for your letter of July 8, 1955, with a copy of the 
proposed bill for settling maritime labor disputes. 

We feel that special legislation for the settlement of maritime labor disputes 
is not necessary. It is our belief that a proper settlement can only be reached 
by sincere negotiation between the parties ; however, the tugboat business is only 
a small segment of the maritime industry and is probably a great deal less compli- 
cated than the overall picture. 

The labor problems of industry generally cannot be settled by legislation and 
must be negotiated to a successful conclusion. We feel that the maritime in- 
dustry is no exception and can be governed by legislation covering all industries. 

Thank you for sending me a copy of this bill, and I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS B. CROWLEY. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP Co., 
Seattle 4, Wash., July 19, 1955. 
Mr. H. C. BoNNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, United States, 
Room 219, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Bonner: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of July $ 
addressed to our Mr. Zumdieck, regarding alternate proposal prepared by your 
committee’s staff, which contemplates the establishment of a board for the 
settlement of maritime labor disputes. This also acknowledges similar letter 
addressed to Mr. U. K. Killingsworth, manager of Alaska Terminal & Steve- 
doring Co., a wholly owned subsidiary of Alaska Steamship Co. 
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Our company is vitally interested in the stabilization of relations between 
management and labor in the shipping industry. It is our feeling that the crea- 
tion of an independent board such as suggested in the bill drafted by your staff 
could make a very great contribution to maritime labor, management, and par- 
ticularly to those members of the general public who are dependent on a con- 
tinuing supply of waterborne commodities. 

We offer no comment on H. R. 5734 which relates primarily to subsidized opera- 
tions. Alaska Steamship Co. is not a subsidized line. 

Very truly yours, 
MELVILLE McKINs?rry, 
Vice President and General Manager. 


NEW YORK SHIPPING ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New York, N. Y., July 20, 1955. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
Room 219, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BONNER: Your letter of July 8, addressed to Mr. Vincent 
Barnett, president of this association, with the attached alternate staff proposal 
of a bill to provide governmental facilities for the amicable adjustment of mari- 
time labor disputes, has been referred to me for reply. 

The original staff proposal submitted with your letter of May 17 has received 
the careful consideration of a special committee of the association and their 
views, Which our board of directors have authorized me to forward to you 
with their general endorsement, are contained in the attached memorandum. 

A preliminary examination of the alternate staff proposal indicates that 
certain of the observations made in our memorandum have already been taken 
care of. The alternate draft is being studied, however, and will be the subject 
of discussion at a general membership meeting of our association on July 27. 
We will thereafter communicate with you again. 

With appreciation for your kindness in giving us the opportunity to submit our 
views, 

Sincerely, 
ALEXANDER P. CHOPIN, 
Acting Chairman. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE ORIGINAL SraFF Proposat OF A Britt To AMEND THE 
MERCHANT MARINE Act oF 1936, AS AMENDED, To PROVIDE GOVERNMENTAL 
FACILITIES FOR THE AMICABLE ADJUSTMENT OF MARITIME LABOR DISPUTES 


The New York Shipping Association, Inc., representing 170 American- and 
foreign-flag steamship companies, contracting stevedores, and other employers 
if longshore and affiliated classifications of labor operating in the Port of Greater 
New York and vicinity, approves in principle legislation which will provide 
special governmental facilities to aid in stabilizing labor management relations 
in the industry. In doing so, the association prefers, at this time, to make ob- 
servations of a general nature on the broad principles to be followed in the 
drafting of such legislation, rather than submit comment on specific provisions 
of the draft bill. Since our association does not deal with seagoing personnel, 
ur views of such legislation are limited to relations with waterfront labor. 

1. The powers granted in such legislation should be restricted to collective 
bargaining relationships between maritime employers and unions acting as repre- 
sentatives of waterfront operational employees. Relationships between maritime 
employers and all of their other employees, such as office employees, supervisory 
employees as defined in the Taft-Hartley law, and other employees not represented 
us a collective bargaining unit, should be specifically excluded from such legisla- 
tion. It is important that these distinctions as to the type of employees that 
ure to become subject to much legislation should be carefully spelled out. 

2. The power to encourage the negotiation and execution of collective bar- 
caining agreements should, however, in no way impede, restrain, direct, or 
iliterfere with normal free collective bargaining between the parties involved. 
rhe governmental agency vested with such power should function only through 
the processes of conciliation and mediation. If such efforts fail, it may seek to 
nduce the parties voluntarily to seek other means of stabilizing their relation- 
ships without resort to strike or lockout, but powers in excess of those now 
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vested in the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service are neither necessary 
nor desirable. 

3. The adjustment of disputes that may arise under collective bargaining agree- 
ments should be dealt with under grievance machinery and procedures already 
established, or to be established, in such agreements and such legislation should 
clearly provide that such adjustment provisions are not to be superseded, inter- 
fered with, or in any way compromised by the governmental agency. Since, 
however, collective bargaining agreements do not normally provide effective 
sanctions for the enforcement of contract provisions after completion of the 
grievance procedures, consideration should be given to the inclusion in such 
legislation of a provision vesting in the governmental agency, upon the request 
of an aggrieved party, the power to petition the courts for appropriate compliance 
remedies. 

4. Provisions of the Taft-Hartley law now adequately provide for govern- 
mental action in national emergencies. New legislation for special boards of 
inquiry, so-called cooling-off periods, etc., is therefore not deemed necessary. 


os 


CLEVELAND STEVEDORE Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 20, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. BoNNER: The counsel for your committee wrote me on May 20 of 
this year asking for comments on a proposal prior to this one you have just 
furnished me in your letter of July 8. 

After careful study of this proposal, I am still of the same opinion that it 
appears to be a duplication of efforts on the part of a Board for the settlement 
of Maritime Labor Disputes, the Federal Mediation Service, and the National 
Conciliation Service. 

As I explained in my letter of June 3 to your Mr. Drewry, we now deal with 
3 unions, 2 of which come under the National Labor Relations Board and 1 which 
comes under the Railway Labor Board and the establishment of a third Com- 
mittee or Board might tend to further confuse an issue that is already extremely 
complicated. However, I can see a great deal of benefit if all the unions which 
I now deal with would be under the jurisdiction of 1 Board such as you propose 
in your amendment to the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

I sincerely wish that I could be of more help to you in this matter, but if you 
have any additional questions, please feel free to call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
THos. F. CoaKLey, President. 


PACIFIC AMERICAN TANKSHIP ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco, Calif., July 20, 1955. 

Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 

Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

House of Representatives, House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. BoNNER: Thank you for your letter of July 8, 1955, and the 
opportunity you have given us to comment on the alternate staff proposal for 
a Maritime Labor Stabilization Act. I am taking the liberty to respond to 
your letter on behalf of the Pacific American Tankship Association rather 
than as manager of Standard Oil Company of California’s marine department, 
as this will provide you with the consensus of the tanker owners and operators 
on the Pacific coast instead of the views of only one of them. 

Careful study of the alternate staff proposal reveals that it has been devised 
to meet some of the technical and procedural criticisms and suggestions made 
by others with regard to the original proposal. Our fundamental objections to 
such legislation are, however, not affected. 

It is the desire of this association again to record its strong opposition to legis- 
lation of the kind contemplated by the alternate staff proposal for. the reasons 
expressed during the course of my testimony before your committee on June 24 
and in our letter of July 5 to you. 

Sincerely, 


‘ 


A. E. K1un, President. 
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PACIFIC AMERICAN TANKSHIP ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco, Calif., July 5, 1955. 
Hon. HERBERT C, BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BONNER: Pursuant to your request directed to me as manager, marine 
department, Standard Oil Company of California, I appeared before the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee on June 24, 1955. During the course 
of this appearance I expressed certain views in opposition to legislation of the 
kind provided for in the proposed “Maritime Labor Stabilization Act, 1955,” 
drafted by the committee staff. I stated further that the members of Pacitic 
American Tankship Association subscribed to these views. 

I believe the views referred to above may be fairly summarized as follows: 

(a) So far as west-coast tanker operations are concerned, labor-management 
relations are satisfactory and have been for many years. Problems that have 
risen have been solved and negotiations have been concluded on a mutually agree- 
able basis without work stoppages and without Government intervention. Legis- 
lution along the lines of the draft proposal is, therefore, wholly unnecessary so 
far as we are concerned. 

(b) Such legislation would inject the Government into the collective-bargain- 
ing process. This, we believe, is definitely undesirable. 

(c) Such legislation would be a long step toward compulsory arbitration, and 
to this we are unalterably opposed. 

Prior to appearing before the committee on June 24 I advised the members 
of Pacific American Tankship Association of the substance of the views I pro- 
posed to express. Each member indicated its assent thereto and authorized me 
to so testify on behalf of the association should the opportunity arise. On June 
27 a special meeting of the association’s board of directors was held, at which 
all members were represented, and at this meeting the position described above 
was unanimously reaffirmed. 

The membership of Pacific American Tankship Association, which is com- 
posed of companies owning aud/or operating tankships on the Pacific coast of 
the United States, is as follows: 

General Petroleum Corp. 
Hillcone Steamship Co. 
Keystone Shipping Co. 
Richfied Oil Corp. 
Standard Oil Company of California 
The Texas Co. 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
Union Oil Company of California. 

Very truly yours, 

. E. Krun, President. 


STANDARD OIL Co. oF CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco, Calif., June 3, 1955. 
Mr. JoHN M. Drewry, 
Counsel, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Drewry: Thank you very much for your letter of May 20, 1955, and 
the opportunity you have afforded us to comment on the draft proposal of an 
act to provide governmental facilities for the amicable adjustment of maritime 
labor disputes. 

No doubt you will recall that during the course of our informal discussion 
last March of maritime labor problems I expressed the opinion, based on the 
experience of the segment of the American merchant marine of which we are a 
part, that there is no need for governmental assistance or intervention in the 
conduct of our relations with our marine employees. We have been able to 
reach agreement with the representatives of these employees by the process of 
collective bargaining carried on within the framework of existing laws and 
without work stoppages. On occasion the issues have been debated with some 
heat and final agreement has required more than a modicum of patience, com- 
monsense, and good faith on both sides. On no occasion, however, has it been 
necessary to look beyond the bargaining table in order to reconcile the differences. 

So far as we are concerned, there appears to be absolutely no justification 
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for legislation along the lines of the draft proposal. On the other hand, a 
number of serious objections, both on principle and with respect to specific con- 
tent of the proposal, are readily apparent. We are particularly disturbed by 
the proposed injection of the Government into labor-management affairs which 
under our system should be handled by the two parties directly concerned free 
of Government interference. 

Since I consider this matter to be of great importance, I am referring it to 
the Pacific American Tankship Association with the request that the views of 
its member be obtained and furnished to you. Thus, you will be provided with 
the concensus of the tanker owners and operators on the Pacific coast. 

Very truly yours, 
A. E. Kran, 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE INSTITUTE, 
New York, July 22, 1955. 
Mr. RALPH CASEY, 
Counsel, House Merchant Marine Committee, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR Mr. Casey: I enclose copy of my letter of July 21 to Congressman Bon- 
ner with the additional note that my words of appreciation to him are equally 
applicable to you as counsel. 

I shall await with interest galley proof or other proof of my testimony before 
the House committee on Tuesday of this week in order that I may correct 
typographical errors and the lapses in good English of which I was undoubtedly 
guilty. 

Among the comments made by the institute and included in the changes which 
we proposed in the text of the alternate staff proposal was complete elimi- 
nation of the authority of the proposed Maritime Labor Board to make copies of 
labor agreements available to other persons or agencies. In view of the fact 
that many members of the institute do not bargain collectively with unions which 
are affiliated with either the CIO or A. F. of L., there is a serious reluctance on 
their part to file copies of their collective-bargaining agreements, as would 
otherwise be required by section 1003 (a), unless or until a labor dispute arises, 
and the proposed Maritime Labor Board commences to function with regard to 
such dispute. I would be less than frank if I did not underline the extent of 
this reluctance. I am, therefore, suggesting to you and to the committee by 
this letter the following further revision in the alternate staff proposal: 

Strike section 1003. 

Add new subsection 1007 (c): 

“Whenever the jurisdiction of the Board has either been invoked by the 
parties or has accrued in accordance with the foregoing provisions of this act, 
in any labor dispute to which a maritime employer is a party, the Board may 
request such maritime employer to file with the Board a copy of each collective 
bargaining agreement which is then in effect between the employer and the 
group or groups of employees who are parties to such dispute. The employer 
shall comply with the Board's request forthwith. Any maritime employer who 
wilfully fails to comply with this requirement shall be subject to a fine of not 
more than $100 for each offense.” 

The purpose of this suggestion, which I believe to be in full accord with the 
spirit and purposes of the alternate staff proposal, is that collective bargaining 
acreements which the parties thereto may wish to keep confidential, will not 
have to be filed unless or until they become relevant and material to an actual 
labor dispute. In that event, of course, we recognize that texts of the agreement, 
as well as relevant arbitrators’ decisions, should be available so as to enable 
the proposed board to do its job. 

Although this letter is not written in such form as would make it appropriate 
for inclusion in the printed record of the hearings, I would greatly appreciate 
your consideration of this suggestion, and your bringing it to the attention of 
the committee when the proposal is marked up. 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis T. GreEENE, President. 
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JuLy 26, 1955. 
Mr. PAUL Sr. SuRE, 
President, Pacific Maritime Association, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

DeAR Mr. Sr. Sure: I am in receipt of a letter of July 23, 1955, from Mr. 
George Killion enclosing copies of two letters addressed to you under dates of 
Juiy 14 and July 22. These letters bave reference to the telegram which you 
sent to the committee during the course of the hearings. 

We would appreciate receiving your version of the facts set forth in this 
correspondence. 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT C. BONNER, Chairman. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES, L?YD., 
San Francisco, July 23, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

IEAR CONGRESSMAN BONNER: A legislator of your long and varied experience 
and great capacity for getting information out of witnesses of all kinds is ac- 
customed to factual controversy. I am sorry at the necessity for tossing one 
more factual controversy into your basket, but in the recent hearings there was 
a misrepresentation of my position which I feel should not be allowed to stand 
uncorrected on the record. : 

In a telegram to you dated July 6, Mr. Paul St. Sure provided some erroneous 
information. I enclosed copies of two letters to Mr. St. Sure which give the 
correct facts in that situation. 

Again may I express my appreciation and admiration for the firm, fair, and 
skillful manner in which you conducted those difficult hearings and particularly 
for your ability to keep them on the track and not let them get diverted into 
side roads. 

With warmest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE KILLION. 


File 672 
AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES, 
San Francisco, Calif., July 14, 1955. 
Mr. J. PAUL &8T. SURE, 
President, Pacific Maritime Association, 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 

Dear Mr. St. Sure: Having read a copy of your telegram dated July 6, 1955, 
to Herbert C. Bonner, chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
Iam prompted to record my exception to your statement of erroneous implication 
contained in that message, from which I quote in part: 


“Committee had one meeting called by Pearson as chairman on February 11, 
1955, Committee members asked Pearson what Killion proposed. Pearson said he 
did not know but would try to find out and then reconvene committee.” 

My exception to the foregoing as not properly representing the facts in the 
matter was discussed with you on the telephone today. In confirmation thereof, 
I am of the impression that you will agree that, having convened the committee 
in you office 10 a. m., on the date above indicated, the undersigned, acting as its 
chairman representing Mr. Killion, in stating the purpose of the meeting, outlined 
a proposal in detail to the five-man group (which, with the exception of Mr. 
Schirmer, consisted of alternates for principals named by you to this committee) 
for consideration at that time. It was further understood that a joint recom- 
mendation would, ultimately, be made to the PMA board of directors. 

The subject at hand encompassed an appraisal of the PMA’s best interests being 
Served in the event negotiations with the unions representing offshore personnel 
were separated by segregation of PMA staff functions in dealing with unions 
bargaining on behalf of onshore labor. 

’ The ensuing lengthy discussions on the subject clearly indicated an obvious 
failure to reach agreement to the chairman’s proposal. The apparent division 
of thinking was represented by that of the committee members versus the 
chairman. Following exhaustive efforts at reconciliation, the committee ad- 
Journed at approximately 12:30 p, m., with the understanding that the chair- 
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man would discuss the result with Mr. Killion in an endeavor to obtain whatever 
thoughts he might have on the subject which in substance would provide added 
material for further discussion and reconvening of the committee. 

You have already verbally advised me that you are most anxious to make 
whatever corrections might be appropriate in your statement to Mr. Bonner, 
In so doing, I shall, of course, appreciate your confirmation of understanding as 
to the correctness of my review of the subject contained in the foregoing. 

The unanimous opposition to any change in PMA negotiating procedure has, 
more than anything else, precluded my calling for further discussions with the 
respective group of committee representatives. It is regrettable, at least to 
those members of the PMA who would concur and lend their support thereto, that 
the proposal has not been reconciled. Rather than to subject this proposition 
to a further, obvious failure in committee, and in fairness to the members of the 
board, you might wish to consider the advisability of a report to them of the 
status of the problem and the fact that any further discussion on the part of 
the committee has every reasonable expectancy of arriving at an unchanged 
result. 

I feel certain that, aside from the members of the PMA whose thinking may 
not entirely coincide with that of the members of the five-man committee, you, 
yourself, would be vitally interested in disposing of the subject to the end that 
the best interests of the PMA membership might be served. In view of the 
current situation and the advanced state of PMA negotiations with seagoing 
unions, I feel it would be correct that your own best judgment should determine 
timeliness thereof. 

Very truly yours, 
O. W. PEARSON. 

Original signed by O. W. Pearson. 


JULY 22, 1955. 
Mr. J. Paur St. Sure, 
President, Pacific Maritime Association, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Mr. St. SuRE: Captain Pearson has provided me with a copy of his letter 
of July 14 to you, commenting on your July 6 telegram to Chairman Bonner 
of the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee. I join with Captain 
Pearson in his request that you correct the erroneous impression left by your 
July 6 telegram. 

The record with the House Merchant Marine Committee should clearly show 
that when the proposal for a study of separation of offshore and onshore func- 
tions of PMA was brought up at the February 11 meeting, you, as the presiding 
officer, appointed a five-member committee and asked me to serve as chairman. 
I promptly declined because I wished the study to be made objectively and by 
persons who had not yet made up their minds. You then appointed Captain 
Pearson and he accepted. Captain Pearson’s letter of July 14 very clearly de- 
scribes the happenings thereafter. You were aware that Captain Pearson be- 
came sick almost immediately after his appointment and went through a pro- 
longed period of recovery from a number of complications which set in after the 
original illness. The necessity to send a substitute for him to PMA meetings 
would obviously have been noticed by you. It would appear to me that under 
the circumstances, it was the duty of PMA, under your leadership, to name a new 
chairman or otherwise secure a report from the committee which you had named. 
The committee was a creation of PMA and the responsibility of PMA. Up to the 
time of writing of this letter no report has yet been made and, to the best of my 
information, no effort has been made by you as president of PMA to obtain a 
report from the committee. 

Your telegram of July 6 also states that a total of 19 meetings were held by 
PMA to study contract revisions and prepare for negotiations with unlicensed 
personnel. You call attention to the fact that American President Lines had 
one or more representatives at 18 of the meetings. 

Naturally an APL representative was present at every possible meeting be- 
cause API takes its responsibility for participation in labor bargaining seriously. 
However, the work performed by PMA in preparation for these meetings, as well 
as for the collective bargaining with the unlicensed unions, can best be described 
as a review of the troubles of the operators and a résumé of the demands of the 
unions, which do not result in effective proposals on behalf of management. 

It is my view now, as it has been for some time, that negotiating committees 
should be directed by and composed of persons who are thoroughly conversant 
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with the problems of the unions and crafts which are involved in the negotiations. 
| introduced the resolution several months ago so that the employers would be 
in a stronger position and better able to achieve unity of purpose and direction 
under a separation of the offshore and onshore bargaining functions. With such 
separation and with bargaining committees staffed and equipped to deal with 
the problems and demands of each of the unions which have been certified to 
PMA, west coast maritime labor relations would be on a far more stable basis. 

In my view labor negotiations should be a 2-way street and not a 1-way street. 
The association which represents the operators should do more than wait for 
union demands and then summarize and comment on them to the members of 
the association. The association should develop its own suggestions and pro- 
posals for amendments and changes to the contracts which would make them 
practical and effective and which would secure the maximum possible produc- 
tive work and the simplest possible administrative machinery for the contract. 
Such procedure and activity should be implemented at the earliest possible date. 
With such a program, the Pacific Maritime Association would be far more suc- 
cessful in its mission of representating the operators and protecting their 
interests. 

Sincerely yours, 
GroRGE KILLIon. 


St. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 25, 1955. 
Hon. HerBert C, BONNER, 
House of Representatives, 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. BONNER: Your letter of July 8, 1955, asked for comment with respect 
to the proposal that there be established a United States Board for the Settle- 
ment of Maritime Labor Disputes. 

The proposed bill is designed to minimize the incidence of maritime disputes 
by prompt and orderly settlement. To this end it provides governmental facilities 
for conciliation, mediation, and voluntary arbitration. The key proposal, there- 
fore, is the proposed establishment of the United States Board for Settlement of 
Maritime Labor Disputes. 

Because governmental facilities for conciliation, medition, and voluntary arbi- 
tration are now readily available through the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, there is no evident need to establish a second conciliation service which 
would confine its efforts to maritime problems. 

The Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service has been singularly successful 
in resolving disputes affecting waterborne commerce. In detail, in New York 
Commissioner J. Andrew Burke has the confidence of employers and union offi- 
cials; he has proved himself deft in refining issues in disputes. In Philadelphia 
effective held has been proferred by Commissioners Murray, Cann, and Spencer. 
lam quite certain that available records will evidence remarkable achievement. 

The proposal to create a new United States Board for Settlement of Maritime 
Labor Disputes must inevitably carry the implication that the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service has failed to fulfill its appointed function in maritime 
disputes. That premise is unsound; it is assumed; it has not been proved. 

There is, too, an assumption that a newer board is needed which would restrict 
its service to maritime disputes. The advantage of such specialization is 
dubious ; it reduces itself to a matter of opinion. Experience in other industries 
has been of ponderable value to Federal conciliators when challenged by maritime 
disputes. The issues raised are fundamentally the same. And perhaps the more 
persistent or recurring disputes may be traced to the fact that waterfront em- 
ployers and employees have consistently considered their problems to be unique 
and completely independent of any broader pattern. Federal conciliators have 
been successful because they have assumed the role of an educator; they have 
deemphasized individualism and provided a more social measurement. 

The educational work of Federal conciliators has had a pronounced effect in 
furthering solutions through grievance procedure and in promoting acceptance 
of arbitration as a final resort. As employers and union officials witness the 
sifting of facts, analysis of issues, diagnosis of miseries, and prescription of 
remedy, they learn to do this themselves. It is not a mere coincidence that in 
New York and Philadelphia programs of arbitration have been introduced in the 
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longshoring industry. A prodding influence was the service given by Federa 
conciliators. 

The proposed United States Board for Settlement of Maritime Labor Disputes 
would do little more than supplant the Federal Mediation and Concilation Service. 
There is neither need nor warrant for such substitution. Any further Federa) 
intervention’ in labor-management relations should be adequately justified by 
need. 

Sincerely, 
DenNNIs J. Comey, S. J. 


PAciFIC MARITIME ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco, Calif., July 27, 1955. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN BONNER: Prior to the receipt of your letter of July 26 | 
mailed to you last night a copy of my reply to Mr. Killion’s letter of July 22. 
In addition, we are preparing a supplemental statement covering various mat 
ters testified to during the recent hearings, and this will be forwarded to you 
with the request that it be made a part of the proceedings before the record is 
closed. 
Sincerely, 
J. PAUL Sr. Sure, President. 


PACIFIC MARITIME ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco, Calif., July 26, 1955. 
Mr. GEORGE KILLION, 
President, American President Lines, San Francisco, Calif. 

DeaR GEORGE: I had intended to reply to Captain Pearson's letter of July 14 
-arlier, but the fact that we have been meeting almost daily in negotiations with 
both licensed and unlicensed unions has interfered with my letter writing. 
Since you have written on the same subject, I will take the liberty of preparing « 
joint reply, with a copy to Congressman Bonner, in keeping with the procedur 
you have adopted. 

First, in connection with Captain Pearson’s letter, I most assuredly do not want 
to create or leave any erroneous implication in the record of the House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee hearings. My telegram of July 6 to the 
committee was in response to a telegraphic request of the same date. My choice 
of words relating to the PMA committee may have been too sparing to afford a 
proper impression. I, therefore, following receipt of Captain Pearson's letter. 
asked the other members of the committee to give me their recollections of what 
had transpired. Copies of their letters are attached. 

Second, with regard to Captain Pearson’s suggestion that an attempt be made 
to renew consideration of the subject of reorganization, the matter will be pre- 
sented at the quarterly meeting of the board of directors early in August. 

Adverting now to your letter to me of July 22, I agree with you that the record 
of the House committee should clearly show the facts concerning the proposal 
for a study of separation of functions within PMA. However, I cannot agree 
that your testimony of July 6 or your letter of July 22 accurately set forth the 
facts. Your testimony before the committee was as follows (transcript, p. 664) 

“In January of this year, I introduced a resolution in PMA. I introduced it, or 
Mr. Cuffe introduced it. One of us did, and the other seconded it. I do not know 
why I did not bring it with me. It was a resolution to name a committee to 
study the advisability of representation within PMA of offshore and onshore 
unions. We did that, because we felt or at least I did, that the man who deals 
with the onshore unions should not be the same man who deals with the offshore 
union. There are conflicts among the labor unions, too. They have different 
interests. i 

“So we wanted to divide it within the framework of PMA. The president of 
PMA said, ‘I will handle the situation.’ 

“T said, ‘You have a motion before you and I want a vote.’ 

“It went to a vote and passed unanimously. The president of PMA named a 
committee to study it. The resolution said to bring back a report in 30 days 

“We still do not have a report.” 

It seems to me that this testimony could create no other impression than that 
you offered a resolution which I sought to bypass; that you then called for 
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yote; that although I named a committee, nothing happened. Your letter pur- 
ports to give a more detailed narrative. 

The facts are as follows: 

The resolution was offered by Captain Pearson, and not by you or Mr. Cuffe. 
Before leaving the meeting, you indicated that you favored the resolution 
which would be offered. The meeting occurred on January 20, and not Feb- 
“ary 11. There was no resistance by anyone to the taking of a vote. You were 
ot present when the vote was taken, and therefore did not call for the vote. 
During the afternoon session held on January 20 I named the committee. The 

inutes show that you were present during a portion of this session. You were 
iamed as chairman as a matter of courtesy and customary practice, since you 
vere the one most interested in the subject and therefore the one most likely 
‘o see the inquiry through to a conclusion. Captain Pearson was named as 
your alternate at the same time, and for the same reasons. PMA was never 
tified of your declining to act, either for the reasons set forth in your testi- 
mony at page 679 of the transcript or those contained in your letter to me dated 

uly 22, or for any other reasons. Captain Pearson was not named to fill a 
wancy, Since he was named as your alternate when the composition of the 
ommittee was announced. Captain Pearson has never advised PMA that he 
vished to be relieved of his duties as chairman. I agree that I have made no 
effort to secure a report from the committee, although some time ago I was 
ueried about it by local newspapermen, and I suggested they contact Captain 
Pearson for information. I now assure you that the entire matter will be 
rought to the attention of our board of directors, and I trust that you will be 
hle to attend to outline your views. The meeting will be held on August 10, 
‘hoed, 

I regret that it seems to be necessary to carry on this kind of correspondence. 

regret also that the diverse points of view within PMA cannot be resolved 
iy the steamship company principals who have, in my view, the basic responsi- 
ility. You will recall, I am sure, the many attempts that have been made in 
this direction, but so far without apparent success. You will recall, also, that 
| have stated to you and others in the industry that I will support and endeavor 
to implement any proposals that may be agreed to by PMA membership for the 
mprovement of the association, including a complete change of staff, from top 
to bottom. 

In connection with the remaining comments in your letter, I do not think it 
proper to enter into a debate by mail. Suffice it to say that I cannot agree 
vith your statement that PMA preparations for negotiations do not result in 
effective proposals on behalf of management. Your own competent people 
assist in the preparation. If the proposals are not made effective, it is because 
if a lack of unity and desire on the part of the operators to reach an agreement 
nwhat management wants and will undertake to achieve. 

The question of separating bargaining functions has been discussed for many 
years. We now operate with separate staff employees for offshore and onshore 
negotiations, as well as with separate management committees. However, policy 
separation at the policy level is difficult if not impossible to achieve, because 
the steamship company principals must make the ultimate decisions for both 
ffshore and onshore contracts. 

Finally, I agree heartily with your views as to the kind of a job PMA should 
lo. However, you refer to “the association which represents the operators.” 
In my view, the operators are the association. The staff of PMA may recom- 
end, but it cannot and should not make final policy. Consequently, unless the 
perators who are the association can find some unified position, all the tech- 
niques of bargaining that you outline are of little value. 

I would have preferred to discuss these matters with you rather than write 
this letter. However, the fact that you have forwarded a copy of yours to 
Congressman Bonner for record purposes seems to require that I reply in kind. 

Best regards. 

J. Paut Str. Sure, President. 


Matson NAVIGATION CO., 
San Francisco 5, Calif., July 15, 1955. 
Mr. J. Pavut St. Sure, 
Pacific Maritime Association, San Francisco, Calif. 
Dear Mr. St. Sure: In reviewing my notes of the committee meeting called 
by Vie Pearson for the discussion of PMA reorganization, I find my report to 
Mr. Sevier was that nothing was accomplished in the way of steps toward 
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reorganization, but that the committee spent most of its time attempting to 
ascertain what was expected of it and how to proceed. 

The meeting broke up on the note that Mr. Pearson was to meet with Mr. 
Killion and try to develop just exactly what he had in mind and reconvene 
the committee. 

To this date I have not been called to another meeting, and I am wondering 
how the situation stands now. 

Yours very truly, 
S. G. Copper, 
Assistant to the President. 


SCHIRMER STEVEDORING Co., LTp., 
San Francisco 11, Calif., June 19, 1955. 
PaciFIc MARITIME ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
(Attention of Mr. J. Robertson.) 

DEAR JIM: I was present at a meeting in Mr. St. Sure’s office on Friday morn- 
ing, February 11, 1955. 

The subject of Pacific Maritime Association reorganization was discussed at 
great length, with all persons present participating. 

Finally it was agreed that the chairman, Captain Pearson, call on Mr. Killion 
to learn specifically what Mr. Killion had in mind in respect to this subject, and 
report his findings at the next committee meeting. 

The meeting then adjourned,. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Geo. 
(Typed) Gero. B. ScutrMer, President. 

P. S.—To my knowledge no such meeting has been called. 


WEYERHAEUSER STEAMSHIP Co., 
San Francisco 11, Calif., July 19, 1955. 
Mr. J. Paut St. Sure, 
President, Pacific Maritime Association, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

DEAR Mr. St. Sure: It is my understanding that all members of the Committee 
for the Reorganization of PMA have been asked to submit a memorandum con- 
cerning the only meeting held by this committee, whose chairman is George 
Killion, of American President Lines. 

The meeting was called for February 11 in your office with Capt. O. W. Pearson 
acting as alternate for Mr. Killion. The others present at this meeting were 
Stanley Coppel, George Schirmer, Harmon Howard, James Adams, yourself, 
and the writer. 

It is my recollection that the purpose of the meeting was fairly indefinite, as 
the proposal for reorganization of the PMA came from Mr. Killion and Captain 
Pearson was not familiar with all of Mr. Killion’s concepts as to the nature of 
reorganization needed. There was a discussion by the committee members as to 
the advisability of any reorganization, and it was finally determined that 
Captain Pearson should go back to Mr. Killion to see the type of action needed. 
It was left that another meeting would be held at the call of the chairman, Mr. 
Killion, or his alternate, Captain Pearson. 

To date, as an alternate to a member of this committee, we have not received 
any further notice of another meeting on the reorganization of PMA. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN D. KNox. 


HowArpD TERMINAL Co., 


Oakland, Calif., July 19, 1955. 
Mr. JAMES ROBERTSON, 


Pacific Maritime Association, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
DeAR Jim: In answer to your request of last Friday, my recollection of the 
meeting held February 11, 1955. in the office of Paul St. Sure is as follows: 
The meeting was called by Vic Pearson, as alternate for Mr. George Killion, 
who was chairman of the committee. Those present were Schirmer, Knox, Pear- 
son, Coppel, St. Sure, and Howard. (There may have been one more.) 
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1. It was determined that the responsibility of this specific committee was 
to explore the basic problems of PMA and not to make a decision as to whether 
PMA should be split into two organizations, shoreside and steamship. 

2. During the first part of the meeting there was a general discussion of the 
problems of PMA and the reasons why we did not act as an effective em- 
ployer group. Paul St. Sure stressed the difficulty in being able to get the 3 
controlling steamship lines, or any 2 of them, together to discuss basic problems 
of PMA. 

3. Vic Pearson stated that Mr. Killion was very concerned about the organiza- 
tion; however, no specific points were mentioned, and no recommendations were 
suggested. The committee asked Vic Pearson if he would contact Mr. Kil- 
lion to determine the exact problems and any recommendations he may have, 
after which the committee would be glad to meet again at the call of the 
chairman. 

It was my understanding that the next meeting would await the call of Vie 
Pearson, following his talk with Mr. Killion. To my knowledge no such meet- 
ing has been called. 

Very sincerely, 


HARMON Howarp. 


OLIveER J. OLSON & Co., 


San Mateo, Calif., June 13, 1955. 
Mr. JoHN M. Drewry, 


Counsel, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR Mr. Drewry: The draft which you sent us on May 20, 1955, designed to 
establish legislative machinery for the settlement of labor disputes is, in our 
opinion, just tying the hands of free American citizens a little bit tighter. 

We feel that it is impossible for an arbitrator to take an entirely neutral posi- 
tion in a labor dispute. We have had a number of experiences wherein the 
arbitrator always found it convenient to accede, at least partially, to the demands 
of the unions, regardless of whether or not they were justified. We also found 
that when arbitrators were called in on subsidized and offshore line disputes 
that as a result of these arbitrations, made by men that could not in a few short 
hours, fully understand 50 years of shipping on the Pacific coast, their idea 
was to compromise the issue rather than look for a final, lasting settlement. 
Consequently, the coastwise lines have had to meet these compromises until at 
the present time, we find ourselves in competition with barge lines where labor 
is not involved. 

It would seem to us that the remedy for the situation would be legislation to 
eliminate factions whose methods seek, by slowdowns and tieup, to gradually 
put the steamship companies out of business, rather than by legislation to enter 
into a field which has already had too much publicity caused by factfinding 
boards, and where the industry has learned to bargain for their own rights. 

Yours very truly, 
E. WHITNEY OLson, President. 


OLIVER J. OLSON & Co., 
San Mateo, Calif., August 1, 1955. 
Mr, Hersert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, House of Representatives Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. BONNER: We have read the alternate staff proposal to amend the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 by providing governmental facilities for the 
amicable adjustment of maritime labor disputes. 

We believe in the free enterprise system, and do not believe it is for the good 
of the people to be overcontrolled by the Government. Consequently, we are 
still opposed to any suggestions that would tend to limit our free negotiations 
With unions. We feel that under such limitations we are being pushed toward 
socialism, therefore, we must state again that we are opposed to the above- 
mentioned bill. 

Sincerely, 
E. WHITNEY OLSON, President. 
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MATSON NAVIGATION Co., 
San Francisco 5, Calif., August 1, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sir: I appreciate this opportunity to comment on and correct cer- 
tain inaccuracies made by several witnesses regarding the operations and policies 
of Matson Navigation Co. when they appeared before your group. 

I know you will forgive me if in all modestry I don’t comment on Mr. Lunde- 
berg’s appraisal of my abilities and capabilities as a steamship executive which 
he did before the committee on July 11 (transcript p. 964). I am pleased, I 
must confess, that Mr. Lundeberg’s views are not shared by my directors and 
stockholders. 

My comments are in the same chronological order as they appear in the official 
transcripts of the hearings. 

July 7, page 737: Mr. Cuffe, president. of PFEL, spoke of shipping to Hawaii as 
“controlled trade.” I need only mention Matson’s competitors—American Presi- 
dent Lines, American Pioneer, Waterman, Lykes, United States Lines and Pacific 
Transport—to demonstrate the inaccuracy of his statement. Mr. Cuffe’s com- 
pany, which does not call in Hawaii, has made application with the FMB to 
join this group of competitors. 

July 11, page 950: Mr. Lundeberg, secretary-treasurer of the Sailors Union 
of the Pacific, said that the annual take-home pay (apparently for an able-bodied 
seaman) was $5,000 or $6,000. He added: “if you were lucky.” 

Actually, Mr. Lundeberg’s seaman on a Matson freighter to Hawaii is taking 
home an annual wage of $6,744. Luck plays no part in it. It is a base wage 
of $302 a month, plus overtime and penalty pay of $265—for a total of $562. 
(Average based on 3d quarter 1954, Hawaiian run.) 

July 11, pages 1018-1019: Mr. Lundeberg asked, “What does Matson care if 
the sinall coastwise freighter, the Pacificus, is tied up because of a work dispute 
when Matson’s own ships were sailing undisturbed?” 

I can assure you that Matson did care what was happening aboard the Pacificns 
even before Mr. Lundeberg’s edict of “no overtime” that cost all Pacific coast 
shipping thousands and thousands of dollars for many months. 

The Pacificus dispute certainly cannot be blamed on the steamship operator. 
It was a jurisdictional dispute involving dual claims of work opportunity. The 
principals were Mr. Lundeberg’s union and the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union. The operators unfortunately were caught in the 
middle. And rather than trying to solve the problem realistically the matter 
continued on for months as the two unions squabbled over distribution of work. 

Mr. Lundeberg at this point said that “Matson runs the PMA, without a 
question.” 

This is not true, of course, and I would like to spell out briefly what PMA is 
and who sets its policies. 

PMA is the Pacific Maritime Association. It is a marger of a number of em- 
ployer associations up and down the Pacific coast. Its membership is divided 
into two principal groups: The American-flag operators having their home ports 
on the Pacific coast ; and the shoreside stevedore companies, terminal operators, 
and other direct maritime employers. 

Issues are decided by majority vote. The vote is based on a formula which 
gives one vote to each member, plus additional votes that take into account the 
tonnage moved through Pacific ports, and the number of employees. 

American President Lines has the largest vote, followed by Matson and Pacific 
Far East. This trio represents 60 percent of the voting strength. 

Matson does not control the PMA, obviously. 

July 11, page 1038: Mr. Lundeberg again gives Matson credit for tremendous 
influence in Pacific coast maritime affairs. He credits the company with start- 
ing PMA. 

The fact is that the memberships of 3 organizations—Pacific American Ship- 
owners Association, Waterfront Employers Association of the Pacifie Coast and 
the Waterfront Association of California—voted unanimously in 1949 to merge 
into 1 organization, the Pacific Maritime Association. 

July 12, page 1079: Mr. Lundeberg’s comment on Matson’s passenger liner, the 
Lurline: “T guess it is better than for tourists because it costs so much that I do 
not think tourists can afford it.” 
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The Lurline’s impressive performance of operating at almost 100 percent capac- 
ity is a measure of her appeal to travelers. As for the cost of accommodations, 
one-third of Lurline space is priced from $145 to $210, one way. 

It is the tourist’s complete acceptance of the Lurline that has given Matson 
confidence to move ahead with its study of the economic feasibility of acquiring 
the liner Monterey and converting her to run parallel to the Lurline. 

July 12, pages 1080, 1081, 1136: Mr. Lundeberg said the efforts by the Hawaiian 
Steamship Co. to put the passenger ship La Guardia into service have been 
blocked by Matson. 

On February 8, 1955, I telegraphed the Federal Maritime Board that we were 
withdrawing an earlier objection to the La Guardia—an objection based not on 
the proposed passenger operation, but on transporting freight cargo. Here, in 
part, is the telegram: 

“Matson Lines does not object to chartering the Steamship La Guardia to pro- 
vide a tourist-type passenger-cargo service between San Francisco and Honolulu. 

“In early discussion of the proposed tourist service with officials of Hawaiian 
Steamship Co. the question of cargo was not mentioned, and it was only shortly 
before the commencement of the Federal Maritime Board hearing that we were 
aware of this development. The Hawaiian Steamship Co. stressed in the Board 
hearing that it cannot operate the La Guardia unless it is permitted to carry 
limited amounts of cargo. It has become increasingly evident that the cargo 
revenue Which would result from this specialized tourist-type passenger-cargo 
service is a significant factor in planning a successful operation, and failure to 
gain permission to carry some cargo might result in the company abandoning the 
project. This we would not want to see happen. 

“Matson feels that the Hawaii tourist industry today needs ship service of the 
character proposed to be rendered by the La Guardia. It could play an important 
role in the expansion of this industry. Our decision is based on this fact alone.” 

At an even earlier date—May 12, 1954—Matson voiced this friendly attitude 
when it voted with the board of directors of the Pacific Maritime Association in 
welcoming the new company to full membership contingent upon the acquisition 
of a ship. 

It is evident, I believe, that Matson has raised no barriers to the operation of 
the La Guardia. 

Furthermore, from the standpoint of Matson’s four hotels at Waikiki Beach, 
representing more than a thousand hotel rooms, I daresay that we look with 
genuine interest on the La Guardia’s passenger potential. 

July 12, page 1113: Mr. Lundeberg’s testimony here gave Matson credit for 
“controlling Hawaii through the Big Five.” 

Variations on the Big Five control theme have long been popular with unin- 
formed and self-seeking critics of Hawaii. 

The fact is the majority of Matson stock is held on the mainland—53.2 percent 
versus island ownership of 46.8 percent. 

It is true, of course, that Matson and the large sugar agencies—known as the 
Big Five—do have a strong community of interests. This is only natural because 
of the historical associations of the companies and the insular nature of the 
economy. Executives of four of these agencies form the Matson advisory board 
which functions, as the name implies, as an advisory capacity to our board of 
directors. Three of these agencies hold a substantial portion of the 46.8 percent 
of island-owned Matson stock. 

Hawaii has undergone remarkable economic and sociological changes since the 
end of the war. The people of Hawaii themselves are in firm control of their 
economic destinies. 

July 12, page 1275 et seq.: Mr. Malone, president of the Firemen’s Union, 
suggested that the committee study the entire history of Oceanic’s handling of 
the Mariposa and Monterey. 

The committee is well aware, I am certain, that this history is a matter of 
public record. The final settlement was made between Oceanic and the Federal 
Maritime Commission and involved the purchase of the Monterey by the Govern- 
ment and the Mariposa by Matson. Concurrently, Matson’s suit in the Court 
of Claims for recovery of damage to the vessels which resulted from their war- 
time use as transports, was settled by a consent decree with the Departiient of 
Justice. The entire transaction was thoroughly scrutinized and approved by the 
Comptroller. 

Very truly yours, 
RANDOLPH SEVIER, President. 
64180—55——_43 
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Paciric AMERICA STEAMSHIP ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco, Calif., August 3, 1955. 


Re proposed Maritime Labor Stabilization Act. 


Hon. Hegsert C, BONNER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. BONNER: Thank you for your letter of July 8 affording our association 
the opportunity to comment on the above subject. 

The Pacific Maritime Association, which handles all collective bargaining 
matters for Pacific coast American-flag lines, intends, we understand, filing a 
statement with your committee on this subject. For that reason, PASSA 
will not be offering comments. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert E, Mayer, 
President. 


LYKES Bros. STEAMSHIP Co., INC., 
Mobile, Ala., Awgust 5, 1955. 
Hon. Frank BoyYkIn, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BoyKIN: We have for acknowledgment your letter of July 
27, enclosing therewith copy of H. R. 5734, and one copy each of two staff pro- 
posals to H. R. 5784. 

As requested we are pleased to submit hereunder our comments on this bill, and 
first of all we appreciate this opportunity to do so. 

We are opposed to H. R. 5734, (1) we do not feel it would serve any good pur- 
pose; (2) would be detrimental to the subsidized lines if they as a group were 
singled out to have a ceiling established on wages, any excess wages above ceiling 
not being eligible for subsidy; (3) this in effect would destroy parity principles of 
the 1936 act; (4) would in effect put the subsidized lines under duress in col- 
lective bargaining. 

Our position is whatever comes out of collective bargaining is in accordance 
with the American principles, and laws now in existence, and should be con- 
sidered by the Government as fair and reasonable. However, we do agree the 
Maritime Board should insure that subsidized operators are diligent in policing 
labor contracts once entered into, and that the Board does have the right, and 
should take steps to see that contracts are policed, to the end that overtime, 
penalty wages, etc., are on a fair and reasonable basis. 

As regards the staff’s two proposals, we would prefer to favor the second or 
alternate proposal, as from experience feel we are in need of this type of legisla- 
tion providing orderly cooling off period, and also a means of conciliation and, 
finally, a factfinding investigation as to merits of a labor dispute to be under- 
taken by an independent Maritime Board as set forth in this alternate proposal. 

Our president, Mr. 8. B. Turman, recently made an informal appearance before 
the Bonner committee at their request, and expressed his views as above outlined. 

Again thanks for this opportunity, and with warm regards, remain 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. HaceEn, District Manager. 


INDEPENDENT TANKER ASSOCIATIONS, 
New York, N. Y., August 10, 1955. 
Congressman HERBERT BONNER, 
Chairman, House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
United States Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN BONNER: I would appreciate receiving a copy of the 
testimony that has already been given before your committee. I was unable to 
attend any of these meetings myself as we were busy bargaining a good deal of 
the time. However, the attached statement, I do trust, will become part of the 
record but even if it does not become part of the official record, I know that you 
might want it in order that you would know for your information our position 
on this bill. 

Thank you very much. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. COLLINS, Adviscr. 
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INDEPENDENT TANKER ASSOCIATIONS, 
New York, N. Y., August 10, 1955. 
Congressman HERBERT BONNER, 
Chairman, House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
United States Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN BonNER: On behalf of the independent unions which I 
advise and which comprise a large segment of licensed personnel, unlicensed 
personnel, and radio officers on tankers, it is our opinion that there is no benefit 
to be gained either by these independent unions, by the industry in general, or by 
the Nation as a whole in the establishment of a Maritime Labor Disputes Board 
suggested in the bill introduced by your committee to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. 

Several of these independent unions have been in existence for more than 
16 years. During that period there has not been a single day’s work lost to the 
employee or to the employer due to any work stoppage ‘aused by any dispute over 
wages, hours, working conditions, or other grievances that might have existed 
between the employer and his employees. 

We do not mean to infer that there have not been serious disagreements and 
that there has not been difficult bargaining at times; but, in every instance, agree- 
ments were reached in a friendly manner and reasonably satisfactory to both 
sides. 

These independent unions all have been certified by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and all are voluntary. There is no closed shop, no union shop, no 
preferential hiring. These unions are supported completely and entirely by the 
respective employee groups on a voluntary basis. They elect their own com- 
mittees, who are their fellow employees, and the dues that they charge are 
nominal—just sufficient to operate their respective associations independently 
and efficiently. 

Frankly, we feel that it is much more in the public interest that groups of 
employers and employees settle their disputes across the conference table and 
with as little “washing of their dirty linen” outside the conference room as is 
possible. 

Bargaining is difficult enough; particularly in the seagoing industry because 
of rumors, misinformation, difficulty of getting people together at any one time, 
and all of the other problems involved in this peculiar industry. Giving the 
matter over to an outside agency would, in our opinion, confuse matters and 
inject into the employer-employee relations a factor that in our own experience 
has never been necessary. We firmly believe that more emphasis should be 
placed on more intensive bargaining at the local level where we found it is ¢ 
little easier for both parties to understand the position of the other side. 

We do appreciate that because of the subsidized character of a large segment 
of the Merchant Marine the Government does feel in part responsible to the 
public for what goes on at the bargaining table. 

However, the oil companies with whom we deal, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, are not subsidized and we feel that whatever agreements have been 
entered into between these independent unions and the various companies can 
stand on their own economic feet and are not paid for in any sense of that term 
by the taxpayer. We further believe that while we are not claiming to have 
pioneered in every advance that has been made for employees in this industry 
in the past 16 or 17 years, we have pioneered in developing plans of extended 
paid vacations, for instance, up to 90 days vacation with pay, which have made 
it possible for more and better men to be attracted to tankers—a vital part, as 
you will agree, of the American merchant marine. 

We further believe that since, with very rare exceptions, no employee of these 
companies has been laid off due to lack of work, or has lost a single day’s work 
cor Say reason other than purely personal ones, that these independent unions 
lave contributed mightily to whatever stability the American merchant marine 
ay have. 

We merely mention this not for the purpose of self-praise, but rather to 
t AS » a¢ € arevaini c ’ > 
ee fact that bargaining on the local level over these years has 
srought distinct economic gains to both officers and unlicensed personnel repre- 
se > 2 j ; ae . 7 Ta] +e ’ 
the ati these unions, and it has done so without loss of a single day s work to 

ployee or to the employer and it has been accomplished without benefit 
ol any outside agency, be it governmental or otherwise. 
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We thought you would like to have our position on this matter for the 
record. 
Thank you. 
Sincerely, 
JouHNn J. CoLiins, Adviser. 


r 


Notre.—Independent Tanker Associations: American Tanker Officers Associa- 
tion, Deepwater Officers Association. Esso Radio Officers Association, Esso Staff 
Officers Association, Jersey Staudard Tanker Officers Association, Socony 
Vacuum Tanker Officers Association, Texas Tanker Officers Association, Texas 
Radio Officers Association, Tanker Supervisors Association, Tide Water Tanker 
Officers Association, Tide Water Tanker Men’s Association, Socony Vacuum 
Tanker Men’s Association, Esso Tanker Men's Association. 


SATTERLEE, BROWNE & CHERBONNIER, 
New York, August 11, 1955. 
Re proposed legislation, maritime labor disputes. 
Hon. Herspert C, BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisherics, 
House of Representatives, United States, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Bonner: I have read with interest the alternate staff proposal 
of a bill to amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 by providing governmental 
facilities for the amicable adjustment of maritime labor disputes which you 
enclosed in your letter to me of July 8, 1955. 

Although I realize that legislation is frequently a compromise between con- 
flicting interests and divergent points of view, I am of the opinion that the pres- 
ent proposal does not actually provide anything new and I feel sure that the 
proposal will receive resistance because it does not “come to grips” with the 
problems as they exist. 

Generally speaking, all officers employed aboard vessels in the United States 
merchant marine have licenses issued by authority of the United States Govern- 
ment, and in like manner all unlicensed personnel must have certificates of 
service before they are permitted to sign the ships’ articles. The maritime 
unions take the position that collective bargaining agreements take precedent 
over the contract of employment contained in the ships’ articles and this, in my 
opinion, constitutes a basic conflict. 

I believe that if the Congress wants to maintain stability in the merchant 
marine, legislation will have to recognize that seamen do not have the right 
to strike as long as they are under shipping articles. This may sound like a 
drastic statement, but I believe that a comprehension of the advantages seamen 
are given by Federal law will establish the justification for the statement. 

Although I do not wish to apnear egotistical, I believe that I could draft a 
proposal which would accomplish the apparent desires of Congress to keep our 
vessels sailing and, at the same time, grant to labor and management freedom 
to bargain collectively, subject only to the paramount right of the public in 
matters of national interest. 

Very truly yours, 
A. V. CHERBONNIFER. 


(Miller decision, April 4, 1949) 
AWARD 


Pacific Coast Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders, and Wipers Association 
and Pacific American Shipowners Association are in dispute oVer an adjustment 
in the amount of $7.50 per month. 

The dispute is before me pursuant to the first numbered paragraph of the 
following memorandum of understanding, signed by the parties on February 24, 
1949: 

“The parties agree to resolve the present review matter raised by this union 
in the following manner: 

“1. Submit on the merits to Arbitrator Miller the question of $7.50 adjust- 
ment. Any award of the arbitrator will be effective the date of the award. 
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“2 Upon receipt of the Miller award the parties to negotiate on any inequities 
existing in the following ratings: Deck engineer, firemen, electricians. Any 
award of the arbitrator will be effective the date of the award. 

“If no agreement reached in negotiations, then question of three ratings will 
be submitted to arbitrator.” 

The parties were heard March 2 and 4, 1949. After due consideration of the 
facts and issues, I find, conclude, and award as follows: 

The Pacific American Shipowners Association is the collective bargaining 
agent for and executes master agreements on behalf of some thirty-odd shipping 
companies with home ports on the Pacific coast. In that capacity it has for 
many years negotiated agreements with this and five other unions representing 
licensed and unlicensed personnel employed upon vessels of its members engaged 
in the coastwise, intercoastal, and offshore trades. 

The union is an independent labor organization, not affiliated with either the 
American Federation of Labor or the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
It is the collective-bargaining agent for unlicensed personnel employed on vessels 
operated by members of the association in the engine-room department. The 
engine-room department is directly concerned with the navigation of the vessel 
and is comprised of both day men, in such ratings as wiper (no skill or experience 
required) deck engineer, plumber, machinist, maintenance man and electrician 
and reefer engineer (most highly skilled), and watch men; in such ratings as 
oiler, fireman, fireman-watertender, and watertender, who in order to secure 
their certificates must take an examination after 6 months’ experience at sea, 

Following a 3 months’ strike and under date of December 3, 1948, the parties 
entered into an agreement to renew and amend their collective-bargaining con- 
tract of July 16,1946. The strike-settlement agreement, among other provisions, 
contained the following regarding wage reviews: 

“11. There shall be a review of basic monthly wage rates and overtime rates 
on September 30, 1949, September 30, 1950, and June 15, 1951. 

“There shall be no wage reviews prior to September 30, 1949, provided, how- 
ever, that if the Pacific American Shipowners Association or its members shall 
through negotiations or arbitration or otherwise prior to that date grant an 
increase in wage scales and overtime rates of any other unlicensed department 
comparable to the ratings covered by this agreement exceeding on an average the 
rates provided for in this agreement, then either party may reopen the subject 
of equalizing basic monthly wage rates and overtime rates upon 30 days’ written 
notice for a wage review under the terms of this agreement.” 

On February 11, 1949, the president of the union addressed a letter to the 
president of the association reading in the portions material here: 

“The following are our proposals to adjust wages and inequities created by 
the recent negotiations between the Pacific American Shipowners Association 
and the Sailors Union of the Pacific. 

* * * 7 * * * 

“5. All ratings to have pay scales adjusted by $7.50 per month in lieu of clothes 
money recently granted by the Pacific American Shipowners’ Association to 
members of the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific. 

“6. All such adjustments shall be retroactive to December 3, 1948,” 

The association replied February 17 by letter, stating: 

“In your letter of February 11, 1949, addressed to J. B. Bryan, president of 
the Pacific American Shipowners’ Association, you proposed that the rates of 
pay of certain ratings be adjusted and that all ratings have their pay scales raised 
$7.50 per month. As you know, your proposal to the association was discussed 
at a joint meeting held in the association’s offices on February 16, 1949. As 
stated at that time, the association does not agree that the union has the right 
to reopen the agreement for a wage review. However, the association has stated, 
and repeats, that it is willing and anxious at all times to discuss problems of 
any character with the union that might prevent any misunderstanding. It was 
in this spirit that general discussions of the wage problem were held. 

“We have proposed a compromise, which, if rejected, will mean that arbitra- 
tion must be resorted to as provided in the agreement between the Pacific Ameri- 
can Shipowners’ Association and the Pacific Coast Marine Firemen, Oilers, Water- 
tenders’ and Wipers’ Association. In that event, of course, our compromise pro- 
posal will stand withdrawn and will not be subject to consideration by the 
arbitrator. 

“We believe there are two questions to be resolved in the arbitration ; namely, 
whether the union has the right under the terms of the agreement to review 
Wage scales and overtime rates at this time, and, if so, whether the union is 
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entitled toan adjustment. It will be necessary, of course, to select an arbitrator.” 

To this the union rejoined by letter on the following day, stating: 

“Your amazing letter of February 17 has been received by us. 

“You will recall that, overcoming considerable objections on the. part of your 
representatives, a stenotype record was kept of the two final negotiating sessions. 

“This record shows clearly that our union is entitled to have its wage rates 
and overtime rates reviewed. It shows clearly that there was no misunderstand- 
ing on our part or on yours that if any other unlicensed union received a greater 
adjustment for all or part of its men we were entitled to open up. 

“Furthermore, we cannot understand your last sentence, ‘It will be necessary, 
of course, to select an arbitrator.’ 

“We were under the impression we had a standing referee, Mr. Arthur C. 
Miller. 

“We feel that your letter, repudiating the understanding arrived at and attested 
in the record of the proceedings that terminated the strike, is tantamount to an 
abrogation of the agreement.” 

After “‘certain sharp exchanges,” the parties agreed to arbitrate the dispute 
and executed the memorandum of understanding quoted above. Only the pro- 
priety of the union’s demand for a general adjustment of $7.50 is submitted for 
determination in the present proceeding. 


BACKGROUND AND CIRCUMSTANCES SURROUNDING DISPUTE 


The dispute is an aftermath of the Pacific coast maritime strike of 1948, 
involving as confederates in the strike the Firemen’s Union and several other 
maritime unions, including the National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards 
(CIO) and the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Association 
(CIO), but not including the Sailors Union of the Pacific (AFL), whose contract 
with the association remained in force and effect during the strike. The dispute 
is also a manifestation of the interunion conflict which, since 1937, has operated 
as a potent factor for instability in the industrial relations of this industry 
on the west coast. In this instance, the gist of the grievance is a claim that 
the deck department secured a wage advantage over the engineroom depart- 
ment, which the latter is entitled to have adjusted under the contract provision 
or the terms of the submission agreement. 

Both departments are directly concerned with the navigation of the vessel and 
both therefore include watchmen. It is inferable that over the past and as long 
as the agreement for the two departments bore the same anniversary dates a 
definite relationship was maintained between their wage schedules. In 1946, 
the firemen’s union, acting in concert with the maritime unions affiliated with 
the CIO on both the east and west coasts, secured a change in the anniversary 
date of its agreement with the association from September 30 to June 15. There- 
after, the annual and semiannual wage settlements for the Firemen’s Union 
preceded rather than coincided with those of the sailors union. 

The union asserted in these proceedings that on many occasions prior to the 
settlement of December 3, 1948, other unions would come in later and receive 
wage settlements more generous than it had received and that it demanded the 
wage review provision which appears in the December 3 agreement for the 
purpose of protecting itself against that contingency. 

In relation to the deck department there are two such instances of record 
since 1946. The facts are that when this union, after resort to arbitration, 
secured a 6 percent wage increase effective January 1, 1947 (Kleinsorge award), 
the deck department followed suit securing the same settlement by negotiation. 
effective February 1, 1947. On the other hand, when this union by negotiations 
secured an increase of 5 percent, effective June 19, 1947 (following and corre- 
sponding in amount to an increase granted by the east coast operators to the 
seafaring personnel on that coast), the deck department did not follow suit. 
Rather, it negotiated a settlement effective October 1, 1947, that departed from 
the formula of a flat percentage increase and in the aggregate was 6.3 percent 
of the weighted average of the rates previously in effect, the distribution being 
boatswain, 10.4 percent ; carpenter 8.1 percent ; able seaman 8.0 percent; ordinary 
seaman, 0.6 percent ; deck maintenance 5.0 percent. 

On both the east and west coasts arbitration was resorted to for settlement of 
disputes arising under the midterm wage reviews permitted as of December 15, 
1947, by the maritime labor contracts having June 15 anniversary dates. The 
actions of Government agencies resulted in the appointment of 2 arbitrators, 1 
to decide the west coast disputes, the other the east coast disputes, and objections 
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by the association prevented any collaboration between them. The result was 
that awards were rendered granting a general increase in the basic monthly and 
overtime rates of the personnel represented by the firemen’s union and two 
other unions representing unlicensed personnel on the west coast in the amount 
of 4 percent (Wyckoff award February 26, 1948), whereas the awards rendered 
on the east coast (Livingstone award February 26, 1948) granted a general 
increase of 6.3 percent to the corresponding ratings represented there by the 
National Maritime Union (CIO) and the American Communications Asso- 
ciation (CIO). 

These awards were effective December i6, 1947; they did not apply to the 
deck department personnel on the west coast represented by the Sailors Union of 
the Pacific; and they had the effect of creating a differential of 2.3 percent in 
the monthly wage rates between comparable ratings of the two coasts and thus 
disrupting the parity in these rates theretofore existing. 

Subsequent to these awards and effective as of April 7, 1948, the association 
granted the deck department personnel on the west coast a general wage increase 
of 6.3 percent. In consideration for this increase the Sailors Union of the 
Pacific agreed that its contract with the association, which was subject to ter- 
mination September 30, 1948, should be extended for another year to September 
30, 1949, without interim review of wages, except as permitted by the following 
clause: 

“There shall be no wage reviews during the period of this agreement ; provided, 
however, that if the Pacific American Shipowners Association or its members 
shall through negotiation or arbitration or otherwise prior to September 30, 
1949, grant an increase in the wage scale and overtime rates in any other un- 
licensed department comparable to the ratings covered by this agreement exceed- 
ing on the average by more than 6.3 percent the rates prevailing December 14, 
1947, then either party may reopen the subject of basic monthly wage rates and 
overtime rates upon 30 days written notice for a wage review under the terms 
of this agreement.” 

The contracts of this union and the other maritime unions on both coasts 
having agreements bearing the June 15 anniversary date were opened for 
negotiations June 15, 1948. The association offered, but the firemen and cooks 
unions on the west coast were not satisfied to accept, wage increases of 2.3 
percent of their wage scales in effect December 14, 1947, which would have 
reestablished the parity of their scales with the scales then in effect on the 
east coast, and, upon a departmentwide basis, equality in the amounts of wage 
increases granted the sailors’ union after the last-mentioned date. 

The attempt to stabilize the wage structure for the west coast seafaring 
personnel on that basis failed. Upon this and other issues the parties became 
deadlocked. Operations were continued on both coasts under injunctions secured 
by the Government, in the case of the west coast until September 3, when the 
injunction was dissolved and the unions which were free to do so took strike 
action. 

Meanwhile on the east coast a.settlement had been reached with the National 
Maritime Union under which the unlicensed seafaring personnel received a 
$12.50 per month general increase in basic wage rates. The association’s final 
wage offers to the firemen and the cooks’ unions prior to the commencement of the 
strike included an offer of an increase equal to 2.3 percent of the rates in effect 
December 14, 1947, plus a further general increase of $12.50 per month, amounts 
designed to restore parity with the new wage rates so recently established on 
the east coast. The offer was rejected: the strike ensued; negotiations were 
suspended ; and they were not resumed until November. When the final settle- 
ment was being negotiated the west coast unions demanded that the proposed 
wage adjustments be made retroactive to June 16. The association resisted the 
demand. This issue between the parties was resolved when the association 
offered and the unions accepted, in lieu of retroactivity, an additional prospective 
increase of $3.50 per month, making the total of the general increases provided 
by the settlement, the 2.3 percent referred to above, plus $16 per month. 

The settlement agreement with the firemen’s union dated December 3, 1948, 
renews the collective-bargaining contract of July 16, 1946, with amendments, 
until June 15, 1951, a date 3 years from the last anniversary. It provides that 
there shall be wage reviews on September 30, 1949, and 1950, dates coinciding 
with the anniversary date of the agreement with the sailors’ union, and that 
there shall be no such review prior to the first of these dates, except as per- 
mitted by the review provision here in question. Patently these changes, which, 
except for the provision last mentioned, appear also in the agreement with the 
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cooks’ union, were intended to work a discontinuance until June 15, 1951, of the 
arrangement of annual and semiannual wage review dates initiated in 1946 under 
which the wage structure for unlicensed personnel had been subjected to quar- 
terly revisions and the interunion competition for wage advantages inevitably 
stimulated thereby: and presumably these changes evidence also an intent to 
bring about greater stability in the collective-bargaining relations of the asso- 
ciation with all of the affected unions. 

In addition to the general increases in the basie monthly and overtime wage 
rates of all ratings mentioned above, the settlement agreement with the firemen 
contains provisions for even larger increases in the monthly wage rates for 
reefer engineers, on certain types of passenger vessels, ranging in amount from 
$29.44 to $42.84 per month. The agreement also makes numerous changes of 
advantage to the union in the working rules, particularly those applicable to 
electricians, in penalty wage rates and in other conditions of employment. 

The settlement in regard to the general increases in monthly wage rates and 
overtime rates is set forth in paragraphs 9 and 10 of the December 3 agreement, 
reading as follows: 

“9. The amendatory agreements of June 19, 1947, and December 16, 1947. are 
hereby set aside and terminated as of the date hereof and the schedule of wages 
and overtime rates as set forth in said agreement of July 16, 1946, is hereby set 
aside and terminated as of the date hereof and the following substituted : 

“Wages and overtime rates correct to the following: Effective as of the date 
of execution hereof the basic monthly wage rates presently in effect for dry- 
cargo and passenger vessels shall be increased in an amount equal to 2.3 percent 
of the basic monthly wage rates which were in effect December 14, 1947, and 
those rates shall be further increased by an additional sum of $16 per month for 
all ratings in the unlicensed engineroom department. 

“When ratings under the heading ‘Watchmen’ on the wage schedule are 
assigned to work as day men, $25 per month shall be paid in addition to the basic 
monthly wage rates set forth above in lieu of overtime at sea on Sundays. 

“10. Section 2 of said part entitled ‘Wages and Overtime Rates’ shall be 
deleted and the following substituted : 

“(a) The overtime pay shall be $1.15 per hour for all unlicensed personnel 
receiving a basic wage less than $239.23 as of the date of this agreement and 
shall be $1.45 per hour for all unlicensed personnel receiving a basic wage of 
$239.23 or more. 

“(b) There shall be no duplication or pyramiding of overtime. 

“(c) Overtime pay shall be paid for all work performed on any of the nine 
holidays described in the basic agreement at sea or in port. Holidays falling on 
Sunday at sea or in port will be observed on the following Monday and overtime 
shall be paid to the unlicensed engineroom personnel who performs work on said 
Monday. No double overtime shall be paid for work performed on holidays 
falling on Sundays and day workers shall not receive overtime pay unless re- 
quired to work.” 

As mentioned in the union’s letter to the association of February 18, 1949, the 
two final negotiating sessions between representatives of the union and the asso- 
ciation were on the record. A verbatim transcript of these discussions was 
offered by the union and received in evidence without objection by the association. 
The portions relied upon by the union as supporting its claims appear below. 

“Mr. Marrone. * * * the next point. On point No. 11, the committee has 
agreed to that but they wanted a clarification on it. That would mean that, as 
we take it, if the membership decided to settle and we signed an agreement 
and that tomorrow or a week later or a month later Mr. Lundeberg comes in and 
manages to wrangle an extra couple of dollars or $5 or $20 or $50 out of you 
folks, we could immediately come in and ask for the same thing over and above 
what we got, if he gets more than the $16 a month. 

“Mr. Bryan. I think that that is largely what it means. It means that if 
any other unlicensed personnel, not only the sailors Union of the Pacific but the 
marine cooks and stewards, gets increases on the average exceeding what you 
get for the same comparable rating, then you have a right to come in and demand 
equalization of the basic monthly rates. 

“Mr. Martone. In other words, in the case of our electricians, if you give a 
greater wage increase to the bo’s’n or give a greater increase to the cooks and 
stewards, we could—— 

“Mr. BRYAN. What it means is just exactly what it says there, Mr. Malone. 

“Mr. MALONE. What I wanted was a little clarification of that. Let us say, 
for example, that there is a separate deal, that 
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“Mr. BRYAN. It says there that if increases are given to other unlicensed per- 
sonnel departments exceeding on the average the rates provided in this agree- 
ment, then you could open up. That is what it means. If he gets a general 
increase or the cooks and stewards get a general increase that exceeds on the 
average the rates paid to the comparable ratings that you have, then you can 
open up. fi 

“Mr. MALONE. In other words, let us say that there is a situation whereby 
you give a certain group of ratings comparable to our firemen and oilers an in- 
crease that is the same as ours, namely, $16, but you give another group com- 
parable to a group of ours, such as electricians, and so forth, a percentage in- 
crease, we could come in and ask for that same percentage increase? 

“Mr. Bryan. I think you would have a good argument there. 

“Mr. MALONE. ©. K.”’ (November 29, transcript, pp. 10-12). 

“Mr. MALONE. Well, going over, then, on to the other question. On page 8 
there is what is known as a favored-nations agreement. We interpret that to 
mean that regardless of your statements here just now, that we have the best 
that you are willing to offer at this time, there is always a slight chance, some- 
times a good chance, that some other outfit will come in and, as you so nicely 
put it, ‘blackjack’ you into a little bit more. 

“Now, this favored-nations clause means that we could then get out our 
‘blackjack’ and come after the same gain. Is that the way you would interpret 
that? 

“Mr. BRYAN, Well, Mr. Malone, all I can say is that I know that you can read 
English, I know that you understand English. It is down there in black and 
white, and we have argued it out. And the only reason it is there is because 
you want it there. I don’t want it there. If you don’t want it, let’s cross it 
out. 

“Mr. MALone. No, we want it there. But we just want to be sure that every- 
body realizes vé@at it means. 

“Mr. Bryan. Oky-doke. 

“Mr. MALONE. O. K. We realize what it means” (December 1, transcript, pp. 
36 and 37). 

Following the strike settlement of December 3, 1948, the Sailors Union of the 
Pacific, invoking the wage-review provision of its agreement of April 7, 1948, 
quoted above, made demands upon the association for increases in the monthly 
wage rates of the deck-department personnel ranging from $20 to $60 per month. 
The association offered wage increases for boatswains ranging from $20 to $35 
per month and increases in the monthly rates for other ratings of $16 per 
month. 

The union negotiating committee recommended rejection of this offer and it 
was rejected by vote of the membership on December 22, 1948. A settlement was 
finally reached December 29 and ratified by the membership December 31, 1948. 
The settlement conformed to the employers’ original offer of increases in the 
monthly rates, but included, in addition, a clothes allowance payable to all 
ratings in the amount of $7.50 per month. Other concessions of contract 
amendments providing increases in the hourly rate for cargo work, and in 
certain penalty rates for cleaning tanks, bilges, and holds and a number of 
changes in working conditions were included in the settlement. By the terms 
of the settlement agreement all of the changes were made effective as of Decem- 
ber 3, 1948. 

The clothes-allowance provision is set forth in the settlement agreement as 
one of a number of amendments of section 1 (a) of the contract entitled “Wages.” 
The text follows: 

“2. Section 1 (a) entitled ‘Wages’ shall be amended by adding the following: 
‘Members of the deck department will be paid a sum of $7.50 per. month in 
addition to their basic monthly wages as a clothing allowance.’ ” 

The union submitted as exhibits issues of the West Coast Sailor, official news- 
paper of the Sailors Union of the Pacific, for October 29, December 10 and 24, 
1948, and January 7, 1949. In addition to other matter regarding the wage 
negotiations with the association which culminated in the agreement of Decem- 
ber 29, these issues contain excerpts from reports of the union negotiating com- 
mittee. The essential facts regarding the course of negotiations between the 
association and the sailors union as reported in these issues of the West Coast 
Sailor are not elsewhere contradicted in the record. From them it appears that 
the sailors union at first demanded and received from the association certain 
assurances regarding its jurisdiction over cargo work; that it then pressed for 
Wage adjustments in excess of those which had been granted the other unions in 
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the strike settlement; that the association resisted these demands upon the 
ground that were it to grant them it would be obligated to make similar con- 
cessions to the firemen’s union under the so-called most-favored-nation wage 
review provision in the December 3 agreement with that union; that ultimately 
these differences between the parties were composed by the granting of the 
clothes allowance, and possibly other concessions, in the form of changes in 
working rules, etc.; that no reference was made to a demand for a clothes allow- 
ance in the newspaper reports to the union membership until the final settlement 
was announced. 

In the issue of January 7, 1949, the first issue following the December 29 settle- 
ment, the sailors union boasts that the settlement which it made was head and 
shoulders above that made by the other maritime unions and, unlike their settle- 
ments, had been secured without resort to a costly strike. The wage gains of 
the sailors were summarized in a tabulation setting forth the results for each 
rating, of which the following excerpts for the ratings of able seaman and ordi- 
nary seaman are illustrative: 


eee ae Wage Clothes Total Total 
Ratings increases | allowance increase wages 


| 
} = ‘ 
Able-bodied = ; $16. 00 7. 50 S| $23. 50 $233. 50 


Ordinary seaman.-.............- ; | 16. 00 7. 50 23. 50 193. 50 


And this tabulation was accompanied by a statement from the negotiating com- 
mittee that: “Your committee wishes to point out this negotiated wage raise is 
from $7.50 to $26.50 more per month than was negotiated by the firemen and 
cooks and wishes further to point out that they went on strike for 90 days to 
achieve what the sailors union was able to do in direct negotiations.” 

The foregoing are the principal facts and circumstances leading up to and 
surrounding the dispute here under consideration. Other significant facts and 
circumstances will be referred to in discussing the contentions of the parties and 
the findings and conclusions of the arbitrator. 


UNION CONTENTIONS 


The union contends for an award granting its members an adjustment of $7.50 
per month upon 2 grounds. 

The first is that they are entitled to such an adjustment under the wage-review 
provision, interpreted in the light of the discussions which occurred during the 
negotiations, upon the ground that the clothes allowance granted to the sailors 
is a subterfuge and in fact is a basic wage increase rather than a mere change 
in working conditions or an adjunctive monetary benefit. The second is that, 
conceding for purposes of argument, that the clothes allowance should not be 
viewed as a disguised increase in wage rates, nevertheless, under the memo- 
randum of understanding the question of granting a similar allowance to the 
engineroom department personnel is open on the merits, and, on the merits they 
are as much entitled to it as the sailors. 

In connection with its first ground the union says the review provision in its 
December 3 agreement was patter ned after and was intended to have the same 
meaning as the review clause in the sailors’ contract of April 7, 1947; that since 
under the latter provision the association granted the sailors the clothes allow- 
ance, the same practical construction should be placed upon the similar provi- 
sion in its agreement; that in applying the latter to the wage settlement of 
December 3, the increase of 2.3 percent of the December 14, 1947, wage rates 
should be disregarded, because it was clearly understood that this portion of the 
wage settlement was wholly separate and apart from the $16 per month won by 
the firemen in settlement of the prolonged strike; that the clothes allowance 
granted to the sailors is a disguised wage increase because it is payable to all 
deck department ratings on all vessels in all trades, without regard to any require- 
ment of special clothing necessary for the performance of their work. Upon the 
basis of the foregoing the union contends that the engineroom department person- 
nel are entitled to an increase of $7.50 in their basic monthly wage rates. 

In connection with the second ground the union asserts that in order to allay 
the dissatisfaction and unrest of its members resulting from the settlement with 
the sailors’ union, the parties signed the memorandum of understanding on 
February 24 to place the whole problem before the arbitrator; that under the 
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memorandum the issue whether the engineroom department personnel are entitled 
to a clothes allowances similar to that granted the deck department is open on 
the merits independently of any questions arising under the wage-review provi- 
sions ; that on the merits, the evidence submitted by the union demonstrates that 
the engineroom department personnel generally use aS many Clothes and are 
put to as much expense on that account as are the personnel of the deck depart- 
inent, and that the engineroom department personnel are therefore equally 
entitled to a clothes allowance. 


ASSOCIATION CONTENTIONS 


The association contends that the union is not entitled to an award in its favor 
under either the wage-review provision or the memorandum of understanding. 

The association construes the wage-review provision as authorizing a review 
only if increases are granted to some other unlicensed department in such 
amounts that the wage rates for comparable ratings exceed on an average the 
wage rates provided for the engineroom department by the agreement of De- 
cember 3, 1948. It denies that the recorded discussions of the negotiations justify 
any other interpretation of this provision, because the discussions consist of 
“some general questions asked and some general answers given, for the most part 
noncommital,” the association’s representative exercising care in each instance 
to point out that the provision “means what it says.” The association denies 
also that its conduct in negotiating the December 29 settlement with the sailors’ 
union evidenced an interpretation of the wage-review provision in the contract 
with that union which supports the firemen’s contentions in this case. Point- 
ing to the various concessions, other than wage-rate increases, which were 
granted the sailors as a result of these negotiations, the association contends 
that by no stretch of the imagination can the parties have been regarded as 
construing the wage review clause in the sailors’ contract as permitting review of 
all these matters. Due to various considerations, the association says, it de- 
cided to go further than the review clause and voluntarily made concessions to 
the sailors’ union along lines similar to those granted the other unions in the 
December 8 strike settlements. 

As interpreted by the association the wage-review provision here in question 
should be applied by comparing the weighted average of the wage rates for engine- 
room department ratings with the weighted average of the wage rates of the 
ratings in other departments—in this instance the deck department. Evidence 
submitted by the association showed that when such a comparison is made between 
these two departments, either for all vessels, or for each of the principal types 
of vessels now in operation, the weighted average for the engineroom department 
exceeds that of the deck department by more than $7.50 in every instance. On 
the basis of that proof the association argues that even if the $7.50 clothes allow- 
ance be regarded as a disguished wage increase, nevertheless no adjustment for 
the firemen would be warranted under the review provision. The same con- 
clusion, according to the association, must be reached upon the basis of any 
comparisons of the wage rates for ratings which can be deemed comparable. 
Selecting the ratings which it deems most comparable, viz, ordinary seaman and 
Wiper—the rating in each department which requires no prior skill or ex- 
perience—the association points to the fact that currently the seaman receives a 
basic monthly wage of $186, the wiper $223.05 or $37.50 in excess of the seaman. 
Acknowledging that the wiper is a day man and that $25 of the wiper’s rate may 
be accounted for as having been granted to provide an equivalent of the over- 
time earnings on Sunday watches at sea by the seaman, the association points 
out that even after deducting this amount the wiper’s monthly wage exceeds 
that of the seaman by $12.05. 

In addition, the association contends that it would not be proper in applying 
the review provision to regard the 2.3 percent wage increase received by the 
engineroom department as a separate matter, not to be taken into account, since 
the deck department had enjoyed an increase greater by this percentage since 
April 1948. And the association points also to the circumstance that in the 
December 3 settlement, certain of the engineroom department ratings, notably 
Reefer engineers on passenger vessels, received increases substantially in ex- 
cess of the 2.3 percent plus $16. 

With regard to the clothes allowance the association’s position is that it 
Was granted in good faith, in response to a demand of the sailors’ union and in 
recognition of the special clothing the deck department personnel are required 
to wear in drder to perform arduous duties on deck under adverse weather con- 
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ditions. It denies that the allowance is a disguised wage increase and contends 
that under prior arbitration awards between the parties similar allowances have 
been ruled not to involve wages for the purposes of interim wage reviews 
under provisions more broadly worded than the provision here in question. 

The association also places reliance upon the circumstance that allowances 
for special clothing and for tools required in the performance of work aboard 
the ships have appeared in the contracts with the Sailors Union of the Pacific 
and the National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards for many years and have 
never been treated as part of the basic monthly wage rates. The association 
made proof that an arbitration award rendered in 1935 provided : 

“Quartermasters. Those members of the crew who are detailed to act as 
quartermasters and where special uniforms, blues, whites, caps, and extreme 
cleanliness are demanded, shall be paid wages at a rate of not less than $7.50 
per month more than the regular able seaman.” 

This provision was carried forward in the sailors’ contract as a wage item 
for many years. In the current agreement signed December 29, 1948, it was 
revised to read: 

‘3. Section 1 (b) entitled ‘Wages’ shall be revised to read as follows: 

“Members of the crew who are required to wear uniforms such as quarter- 
masters, hight watchman, and boatswains on passenger vessels and where special 
uniforms, blues, white caps, and extreme cleanliness are demanded and where 
uniforms are not furnished by the company shall be paid in addition to the 
regular clothing allowance an additional sum of $10 per month.” 

In 1939 a clause was added to the wage section of the sailors’ agreement 
providing that “The ship’s carpenter will furnish his own tools and shall be paid 
$7.50 additional per month,’ an amount increased to $17.50 by the current 
agreement. 

For many years there has been a provision in the contract with the Nationat 
Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards which required the company to furnish 
certain clothing to certain ratings. In the December 1948 settlement with this 
union the clause was revised to provide that “The company will furnish and 
launder washable coats, work pants, caps, and aprons for the stewards’ depart- 
ment without charge to the employees.” The association asserts that it has 
always been true of the other allowances and is true of the $7.50 allowance for 
clothes recently granted the sailors, that the allowance has been and is excluded 
in computing vacations, transportation allowances, maintenance, and care, and 
that such allowances were excluded in computing war bonuses based upon basic 
wage rates. 

Finally the association contends that the memorandum of understanding is 
not an agreement to arbitrate the union’s demand for a $7.50 adjustment apart 
from the terms of the wage review provision. This it says is evident from the 
memorandum itself which in the first sentence expressly refers to “the present 
review matter raised by the union” and from its subsequent provisions which 
prescribe arbitration of the dispute in two steps, viz, (1) the $7.50 adjustment, 
and (2) the inequities involving specifically named ratings. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The memorandum of understanding 


I conclude first that interpretation and application of the review provision in 
the December 3 agreement are necessary to a proper determination of the issues 
in dispute and that the memorandum of understanding was not intended as an 
independent submission of the merits of the union’s demand apart from that 
provision. Neither the memorandum nor the February correspondence between 
the parties provides any affirmative evidence of an intent that the dispute should 
be disposed of otherwise than under the review provision. Lacking such evi- 
dence a conclusion differing from the one stated above would be unwarranted. 
And, of course, no weight whatever can be attached to the suggestion that a 
different interpretation should be adopted because the men are restive and some 
of them disciplined to fulfill their contractual obligation to refrain from con- 
certed work stoppages. 


2. The meaning and application of the wage review provision 


The decisive question regarding the wage review provision is whether, as con- 
tended by the union, it authorizes review and adjustment upon the basis of inter- 
departmental comparisons of the average of wage increases or, as contended by 
the association, upon the basis of such comparisons of the averages of the 
monthly wage scales resulting from such increases. 
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While the identity of the draftsman is not disclosed by the evidence, it is un- 
disputed that the provision was demanded by the union and that it is patterned 
after the review provision in the agreement between the association and the 
sailors union dated April 7, 1948. That provision is unambiguous in providing 
for review upon the basis of a comparison betwen the 6.3 percent wage in- 
crease which was granted the deck department in the same agreement and the 
average of any increase which might thereafter be granted to any other un- 
licensed department comparable to the ratings of the deck department, without 
regard to comparisons between the resulting wage scales. 

With unimportant changes the review provision in the firemen’s agreement 
follows literally the text of its prototype down to the point at which there appears 
in the latter a statement that fixes the basis of comparison in terms of the 
wage increase granted in the same agreement to the sailors union. In that 
agreement the statement reads, ‘“‘exceeding on the average by more than 6.3 per- 
cent the rates prevailing December 14, 1947.” The corresponding statement in 
the firemen’s agreement reads “exceeding on the average the rates provided for 
in this agreement.” The association’s chief argument is that this change in 
wording plainly evidences an intent of the parties to shift the basis of compari- 
son for determining whether review is authorized from one of wage increases to 
one of wage scales. 

An alternative explanation for this particular difference in the language of 
the two provisions, and one which, for the reasons stated below is more plausible, 
is that whereas the exact amount of the wage increase granted to the deck de- 
partment on April § in relation to the increases then recently granted to the 
other unlicensed personnel could be easily expressed by a percentage increase 
above the rates prevailing on a specified date, this was not true of the situation 
in which the firemen’s union found itself on December 3. The wage settlements 
then made did not consist merely of per centage increases above prevailing rates 
on a given date, but on the contrary, as to the major portion, of a flat dollar 
increase of $16. Quite obviously this and other differences in the circumstances 
of the situation existing then called for modification of language. And while an 
approximate percentage might have been computed and more precise and artistic 
language might have been chosen to adapt the provision without changing its 
essential meaning to the different situation, it is not unreasonable to infer that 
this was the intent and purpose of the somewhat ambiguous language actually 
used. The ‘“‘rates provided for in this agreement” are provided for in the body 
of the agreement by paragraph 9 in terms of a description of the amounts of in- 
creases in rates there granted, rather than by listing the resulting wage scales, a 
circumstance which indicates in some degree that these increases rather than 
the resulting scales were in the minds of the parties in using the phrase, “the 
rates provided for in this agreement,” which appears in the review provision 
of paragraph 11. 

It must be conceded that if the provision as thus modified appearing in the 
firemen’s agreement is read quite literally and in vacuo, wholly divorced from the 
surrounding circumstances, it provides evidence of an intent to change the mean- 
ing of the provision in the manner suggested by the association. But the language 
is not free of ambiguity and the ambiguity justifies resort to extrinsic evidence 
of the surrounding circumstances to learn the true intent of the parties. When 
these circumstances are reviewed they provide compelling evidence that the 
union’s contention as to the meaning of the provision should be sustained. 

Of significance in that connection are the facts that most of the wage settle- 
ments for unlicensed personnel for many years have been flat percentage or dol- 
lar increases departmentwide in application. This was notably true of the 
three which preceded the December 3 settlement, except for the October 1, 1947, 
settlement with the sailor’s union in which a weighted average for the deck de- 
partment was granted but was distributed with discrimination among the var- 
ious ratings. On the last two occasions, the settlements of the firemen’s union 
were shortly followed by settlements with the sailors’ union which, on the basis 
of a departmental average or percentage, were larger in amount. The record is 
clear that the leadership of the firemen’s union, having found its two most recent 
wage settlements thus topped by those of another union and having assumed 
responsibility for participation in a prolonged strike, as the other union had not, 
sought contract protection against a repetition of the same kind of preferential 
treatment of the other union by insistence upon a review provision having the 
same purpose as the one which already appeared in the association's contract 
with the other union. Moreover, as part of the same settlement the union agreed 
to extend its agreement until 1951, with wage reviews in 1949 and 1950 on Sep- 
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tember 30, the traditional anniversary date of the contract with the sailors 
union, and without any such review prior to September 30, 1949, except as per- 
mitted by the provision in question. 

There is no evidence in the record which indicates that the association was 
under any misapprehension regarding the object of the union in demanding 
the review provision. Nor is there any evidence that during the negotiations the 
association made any counterproposal. And while it is true that wage adjust- 
ments in this industry made during the war and postwar years have distorted 
the prewar wage structure for the unlicensed personnel and may have produced 
some inequities and inequalities in the wage rates, both between ratings in the 
same department, and, between those in different departments, there is no per- 
suasive evidence that in recent years, or specifically, in connection with the 
December 3 settlement, either of the parties exhibited the definite or sustained 
interest in correcting interdepartmental wage-rate inequalities which would 
normally accompany a deliberate intent to change the basis for wage review in 
this provision from comparative wage increases to comparative wage scales. 

In addition to the foregoing considerations is the circumstances that the asso- 
ciation’s interpretation leads to unreasonable results and would virtually reduce 
the wage review provision to a futile gesture. 

The review provision specifically requires comparisons upon the basis of aver- 
ages. This requirement is stated by the phrase “exceeding on an average.” The 
phrase had its origin in the review provision of the sailors’ agreement where it 
plainly refers to averages of wage increases, not wage scales, and was quite evi- 
dently intended to prescribe a definite rule for comparisons with settlements of 
the kind made by the sailors union itself in October 1947 in which a weighted 
average increase for the department was distributed in varying percentages to 
the several ratings. 

Retention of the phrase “exceeding on [the] an average” in the provision here 
in question is a potent indication of an intent to preserve the same basis of 
comparison as that provided in the sailors’ agreement. 

But apart from this, the presence of this phrase put the association under a 
necessity to take it into account in urging the interpretation that comparisons 
of wage scales rather than wage increases are called for in the review provision. 
This it did by submitting the evidence of weighted averages of the wage scales iu 
the two departments mentioned above. 

While weighted averages of the earnings or wage rates of groups of workers 
may have significance in adjusting their wage rates, there is no evidence that 
they have ever been used by any one in this industry for the purpose of inter- 
departmental wage comparisons. In this particular instance the comparisons 
appear virtually meaningless because of differences in the composition of the 
crew carried by the two departments. Most of the deck department ratings are 
directly engaged in the navigation of the vessel. In addition to such ratings, 
the engineroom department on the larger modern vessels, carries a number of 
specialty ratings, such as electricians and reefer engineers, whose monthly 
wage rates are substantially in excess of the highest paid ratings in the deck 
department. The inclusion of these specialty ratings in computing a weighted 
average renders comparison of the average with that of another department 
which does not have them inappropriate for wage adjustment purposes. At 
least the reasonableness of such a comparison went undefended in this case, 
except as something compelled by the association’s interpretation of the wage 
review provision. But this is to put the cart before the horse. The fact that 
the interpretation leads to an unreasonable result, is, under accepted principles 
of contract interpretation, a valid reason for rejecting it in favor of some 
other. 

Moreover the association’s proof shows that upon the basis of a comparison 
of weighted averages for all vessels of its members the engineroom department 
average exceeds that for the deck department by $17.22. Applying the associa- 
tion’s interpretation to this evidence, the result would be that the engineroom 
department could request a wage review only in the remote contingency that the 
wage rates of the deck department were increased on an average $17.22 more 
than those of the engineroom ratings, It is highly improbable that under the 
circumstances known to exist on December 3 either party could have intended 
that the review provision would have such a futile application. 

The only alternative to the comparisons of the weighted averages of the wage 
scales suggested by the association under its interpretation was comparisons 
of the monthly rates for individual ratings. There is some discussion on this 
in the record, particularly in terms of attempts to compare the entry ratings 
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of ordinary seaman and wiper. Aside from difficulties inherent in comparing 
rates for watchmen and daymen and a special difficulty in this particular in- 
stance due to the fact that the wiper’s rate includes an item of $25 originally 
awarded as an offset for the overtime on Sundays at sea granted to watchmen, 
the propriety of such comparisons under the review provision is more than 
doubtful. Both the collective agreements and longstanding custom in the in- 
dustry provide for single rates, payable to all alike employed in a given rating. 
Consequently, an average of all the rates paid to employees in a given rating 
is without significance since it can never vary from the rate paid to any one 
of them or the rate specified for the rating in the collective agreement. That 
being so, in view of the requirement of the review provision that comparisons be 
made “on an average” it is highly improbable that comparisons between the 
wage rates of individual ratings could have been contemplated as a basis for 
authorizing a general review of the wage scales. 

Nor can support for comparisons of individual ratings be found in the language 
“any other unlicensed department comparable to the ratings covered by this 
agreement” which appears in identical words both in this review provision and 
the one after which it was patterned. As I read this language in the context of 
both provisions the words “comparable to the ratings covered by this agreement” 
relate to and describe what immediately precedes them, namely “any other 
unlicensed department” (in which wage scales have been increased); but if 
they have some further significance it could only be that wage increases granted 
to ratings in another department, not comparable to any of the ratings covered 
by the agreement in which the review provision appears, alone were not intended 
to permit a review of wage rates. 

Consequently, it appears that the interpretations of the review provision urged 
by the association are either so much at odds with the intent of the parties as 
disclosed by the language used and the circumstances surrounding its acceptance 
or lead to such unreasonable results in practical application that they must be 
regarded as untenable. Accordingly, on the record as a whole and in view of 
the considerations discussed above I conclude that the review provision calls 
for a comparison between the average of the increase in wage scales and over- 
time rates granted to the engineroom department December 3, 1948, and the 
average of the increase in wage scales and overtime rates granted to the deck 
department, effective as of the same date, and that if such comparison shows 
that the last-mentioned average exceeds the first, the firemen’s union is entitled 
in these proceedings to reopen the subject of equalizing basic monthly wage 
rates and overtime rates. 


? 


3. Comparison of the increases in monthly wage rates between the engineroom 
and deck departments 


Under the foregoing findings and conclusions the review provision calls for 
comparison of the average of the increases in the monthly wage scales and over- 
time rates of the two departments. 

In the December 3 settlement the engineroom department received a general 
increase in monthly wage rates of 2.3 percent of the rates in effect December 14, 
1947. The union estimated, and the estimate was not challenged, that on an 
average this increase amounted to $5 per month. In addition all ratings 
received a further general increase of $16 per month. The total of the general 
increases on an average was therefore $21 per month. 

The ratings of chief reefer, second reefer, and third reefer on certain types 
of passenger vessels received monthly wage increases of $42.84, $46.18, and 
$29.44, respectively. No figures were submitted to show to what extent, if at 
all, these increases in excess of the general increase would modify the depart- 
mental average. But it does appear that these larger increases apply to only 
15 men out of the three-thousand-odd now employed in the engineroom depart- 
ments of the vessels operated by association members, so that the effect on the 
average for all ratings would be negligible and may be disregarded. 

In the settlement of December 29 all ratings in the deck department received 
a general adjustment expressed as an increase in monthly wage rates of $16 
per month. Certain ratings, viz, deck storekeepers, winch drivers (Alaska), 
carpenter’s mates, carpenters, boatswain’s mates, and boatswains were singled 
out for larger adjustments, the totals ranging from $20 to $35 per month. No 
figures were submitted showing to what extent, if at all, these larger increases 
would modify the average for all ratings in the deck department. The firemen’s 
union had the burden of providing this information. It did not see fit to do so 
and consequently the effect of these larger adjustments may be disregarded in 
determining the right to a wage review. 
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In addition, all ratings in the deck department received an additional $7.50 
per month expressed as a clothing allowance, If the $7.50 per month allowance 
is regarded as an addition to monthly wage rates the total average additions 
thereto amount to $23.50; otherwise they amount to $16. 

The 2 departments received equal treatment in these settlements in regard 
to the adjustments of the overtime rates, the rate being increased to $1.15 per 
hour for the lower paid ratings and to $1.45 per hour for the higher paid ratings 
in each department. 

There is dispute whether the 2.3 percent increase granted the engineroom de- 
partment should be disregarded in comparing the increases received by the 2 
departments, the union contending that it should, the association that it should 
not. Assuming without deciding that the association is correct there yet remains 
an advantage to the deck department of $2.50 per month, if the $7.50 per month 
allowance is determined to be an addition to basic monthly wage rates for the 
purpose of applying the wage review provision. Considering the objects and 
purposes of that provision a difference of $2.50 per month in the averages of the 
increases for the 2 departments is appreciable and cannot be dismissed as do 
minimus. ; 

Accordingly, I conclude that if it is determined that the allowance of $7.50 
granted all ratings in the deck department should be regarded as an addition to 
their monthly wage rates for the purposes of the review provision, the firemen’s 
union is entitled to reopen the subject of equalizing basic monthly wage rates 
and that if it is determined that the allowance should not be so regarded the 
union has no such right to a wage review. 


j. Should the $7.50 per month allowance be regarded as an addition to the 
monthly wage rates of the deck department? 

Collective-bargaining practice and common understanding in the industry have 
long recognized a distinction between basic monthly wage rates and other pay- 
ments for services rendered, such as premium rates for overtime and cargo 
work, penalty rates for certain other types of work deemed especially disagree- 
able, overtime for Sundays and holidays at sea, and allowances for special 
clothing or tools which a company may require an employee to supply in the 
performance of this work, even though these items may be also classified as 
“wages” in the collective agreements and may have been so classified elsewhere 
for particular purposes such as Gevernment wage regulation. And the distinc- 
tion has been observed by arbitrators in awards rendered under the wage review 
provisions of the agreements between the association and this and other unions 
when circumstances warranted such a decision. (Kleinsorge awards, PASA 
and M. F. O. W. and W., March 1, 1947, and PASA and M. C. and S8S., March 1, 
1947. Wyckoff award, PASA and M. F. O. W. and W., February 26, 1948.) 

The wage review provision here in question speaks of “an increase in wage 
scales and overtime rates of any other unlicensed department” which, if sufficient 
in amount, entitle either party to “reopen the subject of equalizing basic monthly 
wage rates and overtime rates.” There is nothing in the record to indicate that 
the parties were not fully mindful of the distinction between basic monthly wage 
scales and these other wage payments when the December 3 agreement was 
negotiated. I conclude that it was their intention to maintain that distinction 
in the wage review provision and that I am obligated to respect their intention 
in deciding this case under it. By its express terms the review provision is 
aimed only at preferential treatment of another department by increases in the 
basic monthly wage rates and overtime rates and it does not authorize a review 
because of such a preference in other wage payments or working conditions. 

Even so, whether the allowance of $7.50 per month granted to all ratings in 
the deck department by the agreement dated December 29 is to be regarded as 
an addition to the basic monthly wage rates, or merely as one of the adjunctive 
wage payments which fall outside the accepted concept of the basic monthly 
wage, is not to be decided merely by the form of the transaction or the name 
assigned to it in the agreement. Rather, it is to be decided by the substance 
of the transaction with due regard to the characteristics of the allowance and 
the intent of the parties to that agreement as disclosed by the evidence. Both 
sides have recognized this by the nature of their contentions regarding the 
inatter, briefly summarized above. 

The first step in ascertaining the trne nature of the allowance is to compare 
its characteristics with those of the monthly wage rates, on the one hand, and 
with those of other allowances which have been differentiated from monthly 
wages under collective-bargaining practices in the industry, on the other hand- 
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The allowance has substantially all of the attributes of an outright addition 
to the monthly wage rates. It is stated to be just that in the provision iself, 
and, but for the descriptive phrase “as a clothing allowance,” no question re- 
garding its status could have been raised. Like a general increase in the monthly 
wage rates, the allowance is uniformly payable by the month to all deck depart- 
ment ratings without distinction for the simple performance of their ordinary 
and regular duties, without regard to their assignment to details requiring special 
articles of clothing or to duties involving exposure to inclement weather and 
without any condition or limitation upon its payment, such as a requirement that 
specified clothing or equipment be worn or supplied. In its substance the allow- 
ance is shown to be unlike the monthly wage rates only in that the association 
asserts that it has been and will be excluded in computing vacations, travel allow- 
ances, and maintenance and cure. If the stated policy in computing these inci- 
dental benefits is pursued, this allowance to that extent will have a characteristic 
of the other allowances for clothing or tools which in the past have been dif- 
ferentiated from monthly wage rates. 

The provision for the allowance in question does not have certain char- 
acteristics common to all of the provisions for other allowances for clothing and 
tools appearing in the collective agreements with the association. Unlike these 
other provisions, as above stated, payment of this allowance is not by its terms 
limited to or conditioned upon the wearing or supplying of specified articles of 
work clothing or tools. Such limitations or conditions do appear in the pro- 
visions for other allowances in the association’s agreement with the sailors 
union set forth under the heading “Wages.” Thus they appear in section 1 (b), 
Which formerly granted an allowance of $7.50 per month for “Those members of 
the crew who are detailed to act as quartermasters and wear special uniforms, 
blues, whites, caps, and extreme cleanliness are demanded,’ and, as revised 
December 29, grants an allowance of $10 per month to “Members of the crew 
who are required to wear uniforms such as quartermasters, night watchmen, 
and boatswains on passenger vessels and where special uniform, blue, white caps, 
and extreme cleanliness are demanded and where uniforms are not furnished 
by the company’; and they appear in section 1 (c) which formerly granted 
$7.50 and now $17.50 per month, to the ship’s carpenter “when required to 
furnish his own tools.” It is to be noted also that both of these allowances are 
payable when the specified conditions are met, in addition to the $7.50 allowance 
here in question provided in section 1 (a) of the same agreement as revised 
December 29. Similar limitations or conditions appear in the provisions for 
clothing set forth in section 44 of the association’s agreement with the National 
Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards. 

No such limitations or conditions restrict payment of the allowance here in 
question, and it is payable uniformly despite differences in the duties to which 
various ratings of deck department personnel may be assigned and without 
regard to any variations in clothing needs due to other circumstances. A deck 
department member on the fair weather Honolulu run receives the same amount 
as one in the Alaska trade, where extremely severe weather conditions are preva- 
lent and the personnel exposed to them must dress accordingly. 

The association asserts that although the provision itself contains no such 
limitation, the allowance was intended to reimburse the men for special articles 
of clothing only. Evidence was received that in the negotiations the sailors 
union submitted a list of work clothes articles needed by its members each year 
with prices totaling $186.15 or approximately $15 per month. The association 
Ssuys that it did not merely compromise with the sailors union on the amount of 
the demand but rejected it as to the listed items of ordinary work clothes, 
granting it only as to items of special clothing. These latter and their aggregate 
price are not specifically identified in direct relationship to the amount of the 
ullowance which was granted; but examples are given in general terms by such 
references as “oilskins, sea boots, ete.’ Evidence of union witnesses showed 
that the clothing needs of some ratings in the engineroom department who work 
on or about the deck are virtually the same as those of the deck crew so far as 
the possession of such articles as oilskins, sea boots, heavy clothing, etc., is con- 
cerned and that the ratings working in the engineroom use up appreciably 
¢sreater quantities of the more ordinary types of work clothes. On the whole it 
appears from the proof that the work-clothing requirements of the engineroom 
department ratings equal and perhaps exceed those of the deck department. 

In all of this evidence I do not find convincing proof of a binding under- 
stunding between the association and the sailors union that this allowance was 
conditioned upon deck personnel wearing specified articles of clothing required by 
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their employers or even that the allowance was limited in purpose to reimburse- 
ment for the cost of such articles. Accordingly, I further find that this evidence 
is insufficient to eliminate the important differences between this allowance and 
the others mentioned above. 

Moreover, as bearing upon the true intent of the parties to the December 2% 
agreement, the evidence regarding the course of their negotiations is highly 
persuasive. This evidence, making due allowance for its source and the hearsay 
nature of the proof, nevertheless shows clearly that early in the negotiations 
the sailors union made demands for monthly wage-rate increases substantially in 
excess of those then recently granted to the other unions in the strike settlement ; 
that the association at first refused to exceed the $16 per month general increase 
granted the other unions, giving as one of its reasons for the refusal that such 
an action would provide a basis for a reopening of the agreement with the fire- 
men’s union for an equalization of wage scales under the wage review provision ; 
that an offer by the association of a general increase in monthly wage rates of 
$16 was recommended for rejection by the negotiating committee of the sailors 
union and was rejected by vote of the membership which instructed the negotiat- 
ing committee to renew the demand for a larger increase in the monthly rates: 
that pressure was exerted and there was strike talk; and that finally the associa- 
tion capitulated and granted the $7.50 allowance, which was accepted by the 
sailors union in satisfaction of its demand for a general increase in monthly 
wage rates larger in amount than the $16 increase which had been granted the 
other unions. 

It thus appears that the substance of the transaction was the grant of an 
additional monthly payment to all deck department ratings, sufficient in amount 
to satisfy the demands of the sailors’ union for preferential treatment in the 
revision of monthly wage rates, having all of the attributes of a general increase 
in those rates, except their use in computing certain incidental benefits, but 
lacking important characteristics common to all other allowances of the kind 
theretofore in effect and payable in addition to the ones appearing in the agree- 
ment with the sailors’ union itself. The granting of such a general and un- 
restricted cash payment for work clothing, separate from basic wage rates, is 
unsupported by precedent in the collective-bargaining practice of this or any 
other industry so far as is shown by the record in this case. 

Under all the foregoing circumstances it is inferable that the intent which 
dictated the form in which and the name by which the $7.50 per month allowance 
was granted to the deck department ratings was in substantial part an intent 
to evade and circumvent the wage review provision in the association’s agree- 
ment with the firemen’s union. I so find and in view of the relatively insubstan- 
tial differences hetween the characteristics of the $7.50 allowance and the 
monthly wage rates I conclude that this allowance should be regarded as an 
addition to and increase in the basic monthly wage rates of the deck department 
personnel within the purpose and intent of the wage-review provision in the 
agreement between the association and the firemen’s union. I further conclude 


that the firemen’s union in these proceedings is therefore entitled to reopen the 
subject of equalizing basic monthly wage rates. 


5. Equalizing the monthly wage scales 


From the findings and conclusions thus far it has been determined that the 
subject of equalizing wage scales is open upon its merits under the review pro- 
vision. It does not necessarily follow that an adjustment of wage rates in the 
amount of the union’s demand should be awarded. The review provision con- 
templates an appraisal of the equities as disclosed by the evidence and such 
adjustments in the wage scales for any or all of the ratings as may be warranted 
in the interests of equalizing them with the wage scales of the deck department. 
That is the only direction and limitation stated in the review provision itself. 
Sut the memorandum of understanding imposes others. It limits the scope of 
discretion in this proceeding to granting in whole or in part the union’s demand 
for a general adjustment of $7.50. The possibility of other adjustments to 
correct inequalities in the wage rates for certain specified ratings is provided 
in paragraph No. 2 of the memorandum, but the dispute as to them’ is first to 
be negotiated following decision on the demand for a general increase under 
paragraph No. 1 and arbitrated only if these negotiations fail. I conclude 
therefore that the memorandum limits decision at this time to the propriety of 
the union’s demand for a general adjustment of $7.50 and excludes consideration 


of adjustments for inequities between individual ratings in the two departments 
under comparison. 
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The union claims that in equalizing the wage scales a portion of the increase 
received by the engine-room department in the December 3 settlement, namely, 
the inerease of 2.3 percent of the December 14, 1947, wage rates, should be 
disregarded in any comparison with the deck department since it was granted 
as a separate transaction to correct a preexisting interdepartmental inequity. 
The association argues, in effect, that since the deck department has had the 
advantage of an additional increase in this amount since April 1948 no inequity 
on that account is shown and that in any appraisal of the wage scales the deck 
department should be permitted to retain this advantage. 

I find on this matter that the union’s claim is supported by the clear weight 
of the evidence. An inequity in this amount was first created by the disparity 
between the awards of Wyckoff and Livingstone of February 1948. It was intro- 
duced into the wage structure on the west coast by the association’s agreement 
with the sailors union of April 7, 1948. The same agreement impliedly rec- 
ognized that the other departments suffered the inequity by restricting the 
wage review provision to increases granted other unlicensed departments in 
excess of 6.3 percent of the December 14, 1947, rates; and the association again 
recognized the inequity when it offered the other unions a wage increase in 
this amount last June. 

I therefore conclude that the increase of 2.3 percent of the December 14, 1947, 
Wage rates included in the December 3, 1948, settlement should be regarded 
as having been granted to correct an interdepartmental inequity existing prior 
to that date and not as an increase to be set off against increases subsequently 
granted the deck department. 

This conclusion leaves the $16 per month increase granted the engine- 
room department on December 3 as the only increase appropriate for com- 
parison With the increases granted the deck department on December 29. 
Under the findings and conclusions reached in this award the total of those 
increases, for the purposes of: the review provision, should be taken as $23.50 
per month or $7.50 per month in excess of the $16 increase received by the engine- 
room department. In the absence of a substantial showing that the additional 
increase to the deck department did not create an interdepartmental inequity 
in the wage scales the purpose and intent of the review provision requires a con- 
clusion that it did. 

The association’s showing relative to this matter consisted chiefly of the com- 
parisons of weighted averages of the wage scales between the two departments, 
but this comparison, for reasons already given, must be considered inappropriate 
and lacking real significance. 

The association also pointed to the comparison between the monthly wage 
scale for the ordinary seaman and the wiper. Association counsel character- 
ized the relationship between the wage rates for these two ratings as a mon- 
strosity which the association and the firemen’s union could not have intended 
to perpetuate under the review provision. Admittedly there exists a gross 
inequity on the showing here made, but it is an inequity of long standing, and 
it has been several times perpetuated by settlements in which the association 
has participated with both unions. The exact origin of this inequity is not 
shown, but it was at least severely aggravated in the settlement between the 
association and the sailors union of October 1947 by the terms of which the 
ordinary seaman received only a $1 per month or 0.6 percent increase, as con- 
trasted with the increases of 6 percent for able seaman and 10.4 percent for 
boatswains. And although they were at liberty to correct or mitigate the in- 
equity in the settlements of April and December 1948 the association and the 
sailors union did not see fit to do so. On the contrary, in the settlement of De- 
cember 29, 1948, they again showed special solicitude only for the boatswains 
and certain other more highly paid ratings. 

Along with the other unions representing unlicensed personnel, the firemen’s 
union would have an obligation before an arbitrator to give cooperation in some 
reasonable plan to rationalize the wage structure by correcting inequities of this 
kind should such a project ever be undertaken. But the record of the conduct 
of the association and the sailors’ union suggests that the position of the ordinary 
seaman in the wage structure is not actually a matter of pressing concern to 
them. And it would not be reasonable to deny a general adjustment, otherwise 
found warranted under the review provision, because of this inequity in the 
wage rate of a rating not represented by the firemen’s union, when both the 
union which does represent the rating and the association hitherto have displayed 
such consistent indifference toward the inequity. 
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In any event, a general increase in the wage scales of the engineroom ratings 
would do no more than to restore the relationship between the rates for these 
two ratings which existed on December 14, 1947, except for the computation ot 
incidental benefits as noted above. This is true also of the wage rates for all 
other ratings in the two departments not singled out for increases larger than 
the general increases granted in the settlements of last December. Consequently, 
an award granting the demand of the union in this case would, so far as general 
increases in monthly wage scales are concerned, substantially restore the two 
departments to the relationship they had on December 14, 1947, the relationship 
selected with good reason by the association and the sailors’ union as a proper 
basis for measuring discriminations between departments in the amounts of 
wage-rate increases granted subsequent thereto. 

Upon the basis of the whole record and in view of the foregoing consideratious, 
I finally conclude that all ratings of the engineroom department covered by the 
December 3, 1948, agreement are entitled to an increase in their basic monthly 
wage rates of 7.50 per month. 


6. Award 
Effective as of the date of this award the basic monthly wage rates presently 
in effect for dry-cargo and passenger vessels shall be increased by an additional 
sum of $7.50 per month for all ratings in the unlicensed engineroom department 
ARTHUR C. MILLER, Arbitrator. 
SAN FRANCisScO, CALIF., April 4, 1949. 


IN ARBITRATION PROCEEDINGS PURSUANT TO SECTION 11 (D) OF CURRENT COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE PARTIES 
In the matter of a controversy between Pacific American Shipowners Association, 
representing steamship companies in the intercoastal and offshore trade and 
the Alaska lines, complainant, and Pacifie Coast Marine Firemen, Oilers, 
Watertenders and Wipers’ Association, respondent, involving union’s refusal 
to sail certain vessels of Matson Navigation Co. in Hawaiian Islands, ete. 


REFEREE’S AWARD, JUNE 9, 1949 


A hearing on the issues submitted for arbitration was held June 6, 1949 
There were three issues submitted for arbitration. As will be seen hereinafter 
the first two issues will be treated as one. 


ISSUE I 


At a meeting of the port committee made up of representatives of the associa 
tion and the union held June 3, 1949, the following two motions were made on 
behalf of the Matson Navigation Co.: 

“1. It is moved that the union is in violation of the contract in refusing to 
man and sail the vessels of the Matson Navigation Co. (now in the Hawaiian 
Islands). 

2. It is moved that the union is in violation of the contract in refusing to man 
and sail the steamship Haiaiian Builder of the Matson Navigation Co.” 

At the hearing, it was indicated by the employer that the 2 motions were reall) 
meant to cover 1 problem (transcript p. 8, line 14), and that the company’s main 
concern is with reference to freighters (transcript p. 18, line 12). ‘The employe 
paraphrased its own motions at the hearing as follows: 

“Now, turning back to our own motions for a moment, our motions in substance 
are simply these: That in the circumstances exemplified by the Hairatian Builde: 
the union Violates its contract in refusing to man and sail the vessel. We didn't 
mean by our motions to try all possible circumstances that might arise. This 
type of factual situation presented by the Hawaiian Builder is what we are 
presenting by our motion” (transcript, p. 59, line 15). 

In view of these statements made at the hearing, the referee rules that he need 
not rule specifically as to motion No. 1 made at the meeting of the port commit 
tee. The motion to be ruled on by the referee is motion No. 2 made by the com 
pany in the port committee meeting, namely: “Is the union in violation of the 
contract in refusing to man and sail the steamship Hawaiian Builder, of the 
Matson Navigation Co.?” 

Facts 

The steamship Hawaiian Builder arrived in Port Allen, Kauai, on May 1. I 

remained idle because of the longshore strike which had begun that day and was 
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in progress at the time of the ship’s arrival. On May 4 the company desired to 
return the vessel to San Francisco. The members of the M. F. O. W. & W. ap- 
parently would not sail the vessel unless the lines were handled by union men. 
This condition was not met, and the ship did not sail. 

From May 4 until May 26, the members of the M. F. O. W. & W. remained on 
board ship as employees. On May 26, the company sought to sail the ship back 
to San Franciso, and the members of the M. F. 0. W. & W. refused to do so 
unless the ship was cleared by the striking union. Upon the posting of a notice 
setting the time for sailing, the members of the M. F. O. W. & W. walked off the 
vessel with their gear. On May 26 the company ordered replacements for the 
unlicensed members of the engine department. The replacements were appar- 
ently prepared to go back on the ship, but were unwilling to sail her back to San 
Francisco, and so the unlicensed engine department personnel were not taken 
back aboard the vessel. As of the date of the hearing, therefore, there are no 
members of the M. F. O. W. & W. employed in the unlicensed engine department 
aboard the steamship Hawaiian Builder. 

The strike by the longshoremen in Hawaii is a bonafide economic strike over 
the issne of wages. The strike is still in effect. The members of the crew of the 
steamship Hawaiian Builder had apparently been crossing the picket line. This 
was done by an understanding had with the striking union. There has been some 
violence on the terminal at Kauai which resulted in some 12 pickets being ar 
rested and jailed. Tension exists as a result of the strike. 


Decision 


Section 12 of the agreement between the parties provides that there shall be no 
strikes, lockouts, or stoppages of work. There is nothing specific in the agree- 
ment concerning the observance or nonobservance of picket lines. 

That section 12 of the agreement is not necessarily absolute in its prohibitions 
s evidenced by an award made April 2, 1948, by the standing referee under this 
agreement, Arthur C. Miller in the case of the steamship General W. H. Gordon. 
In his interim ruling on that case, Standing Referee Miller said: 

‘The obligation to refrain from strikes, lockouts, or stoppages of work may 
not be absolute. On can think of a case where, due to the fact there is immediate 
threat to the safety or health of the employees, it would be unreasonable to hold 
the union, for example, to the performance of that general obligation.” 

The employers at the hearing pointed out: “The no-strike clause is unqualified 
except insofar as men cannot be required to work under conditions which are un- 
safe” (transcript, p. 44, line 24). Section 20 of the agreement states that safe 
working conditions shall be provided. The prohibitions then in section 12 seem 
modified insofar as employees may not be asked to work under unsafe conditions. 

Whether section 12 has by principle or practice another exception applicable, 
namely the right of the employees to observe a bona fide picket line is another 
question. 

The company and the union agreed, in the case of the steamship Lurline, to 
a rider to be attached to the articles which provided among other things that: 
“The crew shall not be required to sail the Lwrline from behind the longshore 
picket line without first obtaining written approval of such sailing from the 
Longshoremen and Allied Workers of Hawaii’ (union exhibit 1) This agree- 
ment was made on May 4, 3 days after the strike started in Hawaii. It is true 
that the agreement is limited to the steamship Lurline, but it was also brought 
out at the hearing that the parties did discuss the application of the steamship 
Lurline rider agreement to freighters, but no written agreement was apparently 
reached on the subject. The Employer contends that in his opinion he had to 
arrive at such an agreement or else fail to sail the steamship ZLurline. It is 
possible, of course, that the employer could have insisted upon adjudication of 
ts contract rights prior to the sailing of the steamship Lurline or could have 
stipulated that what it was doing was not to serve as a precedent. In any case 
the employer did recognize as to one of its vessels that it did not expect the 

embers of the M. F. O. W. and W. to sail that vessel from behind a picket line 

When on May 4 the unlicensed engine room employees refused to sail the 
steamship Hawaiian Builder no action was taken by the company to adjudicate 
its rights then, but for a period of 22 days the employer continued to maintain 
the crew as its employees under the terms of the contract. There is, of course, 
no requirement that the employer must pursue his remedies immediately under 
the terms of the contract but here again this action or lack of action may be 
some evidence of the fact that the employer would not require its employees 
to sail the steamship Hawaiian Builder under the circumstances that existed in 
Port Allen. 
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But whether these occurrences, the application of certain principles, or past 
practices establish another exception to the prohibitions in section 12 need not 
be settled in this case. 

This case may be determined on what is an agreed exception to the applica- 
bility of section 12, namely the existence or nonexistence of unsafe working 
conditions. In the case of the steamship Hawaiian Builder then, were the con- 
ditions under which the men would be required to work unsafe so that their 
refusal to work would not be considered a violation of section 12 of the agree- 
ment between the parties? 

The employer points out that these men have moved on and off the vessel and 
through the picket line without being molested. The union points out that this 
situation has only been permitted because the men have promised that they 
would not work with other than union longshoremen, and that they would not 
work behind a picket line, which included sailing the vessel from Port Allen, 

It does not seem to the referee that before there can be a declaration that 
unsafe conditions exist that the crew members themselves must be molested. 
The referee does not believe that general allegations concerning possible unsafe 
conditions are sufficient to establish unsafe conditions. A judgment of when 
unsafe conditions exist must be made in terms of all factors and facts which bear 
on the situation. Such judgment must be based in commonsense and the realities 
of the circumstances. And where as here, there does exist a situation that is 
tense; where members of the crew have been permitted to move through a 
picket line only upon specific understanding; and where actual violence has 
occurred growing out of a strike situation resulting in some pickets being jailed, 
then sufficient basis has been established to declare that unsafe conditions exist. 

Therefore the referee rules that the union has not violated its agreement in the 
case of the steamship Hawaiian Builder. 


ISSUE NO. 2 


“That unlicensed engineroom crew of the steamship Hawaiian Builder be 
paid wages, normal overtime, and subsistence through for the time they were 
ashore, owing to the fact that company’s letter stated they would accept crew 
back and captain refused to allow the men aboard” (employer’s exhibit 1). 


Facts 


On May 26, 1949 the company sought to sail the steamship Hawaiian Builder 
to San Francisco. On that day the employees in the unlicensed engine depart 
ment walked off the vessel. On May 27, 1949 these employees were paid off. 
On May 27, the employer sought replacements from the union, but the available 
replacements would not agree to sail the vessel to San Francisco. 

Decision 

In the first instance, May 26, the employees quit their jobs. When ordering 
replacements, the employer had a right to specify the conditions of work. The 
fact that the employees considered such conditions unsafe, does not affect the 
employer’s right to specify them. Employees may voluntarily agree to work 
under unsafe conditions, even though a refusal to work under such unsafe con- 
ditions may not itself constitute a violation of the agreement. By the same token 
when an employee refuses to work under such conditions the employer has no 
obligation to hire him or maintain him on the payroll. There was no agreement 
by the parties to the contrary, nor does the basic agreement between the parties 
affect this situation. 

The referee, therefore, rules against the union on its claims specified in issue 
No. 2 


(Signed) SAm KaGet, Referee. 


Miller, No. 1, July 3, 1952, retroactive January 1, 1952 


AWARD 


*acifie Maritime Association, an employers’ association representing west coast 
shipping companies, and Pacific Coast Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders and 
Wipers’ Association, an independent labor union representing unlicensed engine 
department personnel on vessels operated by members of the employers’ associa- 
tion, are in dispute over overtime and penalty rates. 
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The parties agreed to submit the dispute for decision by the standing referee 
under the grievance procedure in their collective bargaining contract. In that 
capacity I heard the parties at San Francisco May 7 and 8, 1952. Upon con- 
sideration of the evidence and arguments in the record I find, determine and 
award as follows: 


ORIGIN OF DISPUTE AND AGREEMENT TO ARBITRATE 


The dispute involves claims by the unlicensed engine department personnel 
that in the contract settlements of last year the association favored and granted 
to the unlicensed deck department personnel greater wage concessions than those 
secured by the engine department employees. In this respect the dispute is 
similar to the one which arose in 1949 between this union and the association 
then representing the employers which was resolved in favor of the union’s con- 
tentions by an award dated April 4 of that year. 

The existence and recurrence of such disputes in this industry on the west 
coast is accounted for by the circumstances that the unlicensed personnel of 
the engine, stewards, and deck departments, respectively, have long been repre- 
sented separately by this union, another independent union and a union affiliated 
with the A. F. of L.; that for many years rivalry and competition more often 
than cooperation have characterized the relations of these unions; and that 
since 1946 the anniversary dates of the contracts applicable to the unlicensed 
personnel of the engine and stewards departments have been June 15, whereas 
that of the contract applicable to the unlicensed deck department personnel 
has been September 30, with a corresponding sequence of reopening dates in 
the provisions of the contracts for interim wage reviews. Inasmuch as a wide 
variety of skills and responsibilities are required within the relatively small 
complement of a ship, differentials in the wage structure are sensitive and 
important. And the fact that the contracts have provided a sequence rather 
than a coincidence of the dates for wage reviews and settlements has stimulated 
the rival unions to seek advantages over each other in the periodic wage settle- 
ments and also to seek “most-favored nation” commitments from the employers 
authorizing special wage reviews in the event any competing union should secure 
such an advantage. The unstabilizing effects upon the wage structure are 
apparent in the record of this case. 

As of June 15, 1951, the contract applicable to the unlicensed employees of 
the engine department was reopened for negotiations regarding wages and 
working conditions. It was informally extended until July 3, when the negotia- 
tions culminated in an agreement to amend the contract in certain particulars 
and as so amended to continue it in effect until June 15, 1953, subject, however, 
to reviews of the basic monthly wage rates and overtime rates on December 30, 
1951, June 15, 1952, December 30, 1952, and June 15, 1953, and subject also to 
approval of the Wage Stabilization Board, and in the event of its disapproval 
of the wage adjustments, further negotiations by the parties for 30 days and 
arbitration or termination of the agreement by the union should the parties 
ultimately disagree. 

The settlement thus agreed to provided various changes and improvements 
in the conditions of employment for the unlicensed engine department personnel. 
The major changes followed the pattern of like settlements previously made 
for the unlicensed seafaring personnel employed on east-coast vessels and con- 
sisted of the institution of overtime payments for watches at sea on Saturdays, 
together with special wage adjustments to nonwatch standers, and a general 
8-percent increase in all basic wage, standby and overtime rates, of which the 
Wage Stabilization Board subsequently approved only 6.2 percent. 

3ut, despite the fact that the terms of the July 3 settlement were found 
acceptable at the time and despite the apparent adequacy of the wage review 
provisions embodied in the amendatory agreement as noted above, the firemen’s 
union nevertheless deemed it prudent to secure from the association a further 
special commitment for a wage reopening evidenced by the following letter to 
the union from the association bearing the same date: 

“This will confirm our understanding as follows: 

“It is hereby agreed that if the Pacific Maritime Association, for its members 
(operators of American-flag dry-cargo vessels under contract with the union), 
prior to December 30, 1951: 

“(1) Shall grant a general increase in basic wage rates, overtime rates, wel- 
fare fund payments or shall establish payments to a pension fund which in 
combination exceed in total amount the total general increase in basic wage 
rates and overtime rates granted the union as of June 16, 1951, or 
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“(2) Shall decrease the hours of labor at sea to a lesser number than those 
granted the union as of June 16, 1951, or 

“(3) Shall disturb existing wage parities or differentials for comparable rat- 
ings, to, for, or in respect to any other unlicensed personnel union under contract 
to Pacific Maritime Association, then the union shall be entitled to reopen the 
contract to negotiate on the subjects mentioned above for comparable excess 
increases or benefits.” 

In due course thereafter the contract applicable to unlicensed personnel of the 
deck department was reopened as of its anniversary date, September 30, and 
following negotiations, a settlement between the sailors’ union and the associa- 
tion was reached on November 5. Unlike prior settlements made on the contract 
anniversary date which had renewed the contract with the sailors’ union for a 
specified term, subject to interim wage reviews, and, in the case of the 1948 
contract, subject also to a special most-favored-nation wage renegotiations provi- 
sion, the November 5, 1951, settlement renewed the contract for an indefinite 
period subject to termination by either party upon 60 days’ notice of a desire to 
do so. In addition the provisions of the settlement regarding wages and other 
monetary benefits differed substantially from those of the July 3 agreement with 
the firemen’s union. No provision was made for overtime for work on Saturdays 
at sea. Instead all deck department ratings received increases in their basic 
monthly wage rates which were in all instances greater than 6.2 percent, and, 
in the case of the most numerous deck department rating, the green ticket able 
seamen with 3-year certificates, greater by $25.02 per month. In addition the 
settlement provided increases and concessions in overtime and penalty rates, 
vacation benefits, linen allowance, return transportation payments, and manning 
requirements, substantially greater than or in addition to, any increases or con- 
cessions for these items granted the engine department in the July 3 settlement 
with it. 

The sailors’ union in its weekly newspaper touted the settlement widely as 
the best in the maritime industry, an example of its leadership over the other 
west-coast unions, whose leaders it characterized as “piggy back riders” who did 
not know what a trade union stood for and had gotten whatever they had through 
the strength of other unions. 

The firemen’s union promptly invoked its rights under the most-favored-nation 
review provisions of the July 3 letter, quoted above. Its members voted authori- 
zation for a strike but by agreement between the parties on December 10 the 
period for negotiating the matter was extended until 30 days after the decision 
of the Wage Stabilization Board on the settlement made with the sailors’ union. 

The Board having thereafter approved that settlement, apparently without 
reservation, the negotiators for the association and the firemen’s union then 
agreed to make a joint study and report of the effect of the 1951 settlements 
upon the base wages, overtimes rates, and take-home pay of the unlicensed deck 
department and engineroom personnel. Pursuant to this understanding a joint 
report was made February 6, 1952. It found with respect to take-home pay that 
regardless of what relationship had existed between the two groups prior to 
the 1951 settlements, the settlements had distorted that relationship in favor 
of the deck department in amounts varying from $25 to $110 and averaging $60 
per month per man. The report concluded that it was impossible to maintain 
the differentials in take-home pay existing prior to the 1951 contract changes 
by increases in hourly overtime rates rather than in basic monthly wages because 
of the higher number of overtime hours customarily worked by deck department 
personnel, but that some sort of parity in rates could be achieved by the adjust- 
ment of the overtime rates for engine department personnel according to one 
of two methods outlined in the report. 

In view of these findings and conclusions, the association, acting on behaif 
of its offshore operators, made the union two offers, both dated February 15. 
soth offers tendered provisions designed to equalize welfare fund contributions, 
vacation benefits, linen allowances, and return transportation payments for the 
personnel of the two departments. PMA offer No. 1 proposed a new set of over- 
time and penalty rates for the engineroom ratings which in most, but not all, 
instances equaled the rates theretofore granted to the comparable deck depart 
ment ratings. PMA offer No. 2 proposed alternatively that all of the questions 
regarding overtime and penalty rates for the engine department ratings be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. It was understood that any acceptance of these offers 
for the offshore trade would be tentative and contingent upon successful nego 
tiation of the same questions for the intercoastal, coastwise, and Alaska trades. 

When submitted to the members of the Firemen’s Union then ashore, without 
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recommendations from its officers, both offers were voted approval, No. 1 by a 
rather narrow margin; but further negotiations to resolve the issues remaining 
in dispute for vessels operating in the coastwise and Alaska trades resulted in 
an impasse. The upshot was that on April 29, 1952, the parties entered into the 
following arbitration agreement : 

“I? IS MUTUALLY AGREED, this 29th day of April, 1952, by and between the Pa- 
ciric CoAsST MARINE FIREMEN, OILERS, WATER-TENDERS AND WIPERS’ ASSOCIATION 
and the Paciric MARITIME ASSOCIATION, acting on behaif of its member com- 
panies listed in that certain agreement executed by the parties under date of 
December 3, 1948, as amended through July 3, 1951, as follows : 

“1. That all issues under that certain letter agreement between the parties 
dated July 3, 1951, copy of which is attached, remaining in dispute as herein- 
after described, shall be submitted to Arthur C. Miller, the Standing Referee, 
for arbitration and determination at a hearing to commence May 7, 1952. 

“2 That the parties have heretofore reached agreement on certain subjects 
mentioned in said letter agreement of July 3, 1951, as set forth in Paragraph II 
of that certain document entitled PMA Offer #2, dated February 18, 1952, copy 
of which is attached, covering increased contributions to the Welfare Fund, 
Vacation Allowances, Linen Allowance and Return Transportation, and that 
such subjects are no ionger in dispute between the parties. 

“3. That if the said Standing Referee determines that existing wage parities 
or differentials for comparable ratings in respect to members of the unlicensed 
Engine Room Department have been disturbed by virtue of any contract entered 
into by the Pacific Maritime Association and any union representing other un- 
licensed personnel prior to December 30, 1951, the said Standing Referee shall 
then determine the correct applicable overtime and/or penalty rates for: 

“(a) The Offshore and Intercoastal Trade 

“(b) The Alaska Trade 

“(c) The Coastwise Line 
that shall be paid by said member companies of Pacific Maritime Association to 
members of the unlicensed Engine Room Department so as to adjust and elim- 
inate such disturbances of existing wage parities or differentials for comparable 
ratings.” 

At the outset of the arbitration hearing on May 7, the parties mutually agreed 
that the effective date of any changes in rates awarded by the referee should 
be January 1, 1952. 


POSITIONS OF THE PARTIES 


While paragraph 3 of the arbitration agreement submits pro forma the ques- 
tion whether existing wage parities or differentials were in fact disturbed by 
the November 5 settlement for the deck department, actually there is no genuine 
disagreement between the parties regarding that matter. The findings and con- 
clusions of the joint report dated February 6 definitely resolved that question 
in favor of the union, as the association recognized in making the offers of 
February 18. 

Stated generally the position of the association in the arbitration proceedings 
was that an award providing for adjustments of the overtime and penalty rates 
applicable to unlicensed engineroom employees in accordance with PMA offer 
No. 1 for the offshore and intercoastal trades and in accordance with the offers 
previously made by it on behalf of the Alaska Steamship Co.. and coastwise 
lines would discharge the association's obligations under the July 3 letter and 
fully reestablish the wage parities and differentials existing between the deck 
and engine departments prior to the 1951 settlements. It stressed the fact 
that the membership of the firemen’s union had voted approval of PMA offer 
No. 1 for the offshore trade and urged that this tentative acceptance be ratified 
by the referee’s award. Similarly, it contended that the variations from PMA 
offer No. 1 proposed for the coastwise and Alaska trades were justified under 
the July 3 letter because of like variations made in the settlements with the 
sailors’ union for vessels engaged in these trades. 

The union’s position was that the association’s offers, insofar as they failed 
to provide exactly equal overtime and penalty rates for comparable ratings in 
the two departments when performing similar work, fall short of fulfilling 
the association’s obligations under the July 3 letter and fail to reestablish the 
parity of such rates which had existed for 17 years prior to the 1951 settlements. 
The union pointed to the close vote of its membership in giving tentative ap 
proval of PMA offer No. 1 and argued that this approval represented no more 
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than the willingness of a small majority to accept the offer despite its short- 
comings, in order to avert a strike. The union’s demand is that the comparable 
ratings of the engine department in all instances be paid the same overtime and 
penalty rates for like work as the rates provided for comparable ratings of the 
deck department by the November 5 settlement with the sailors’ union. 

These were the general claims of the parties. Their specific contentions re- 
garding the details of the matter are noted below in summarizing the evidence. 


OFFSHORE AND INTERCOASTAL TRADES 


(1) Overtime and penalty rates 


The union’s claim that the 1951 settlements disturbed an exact parity in the 
overtime rates payable to the comparable ratings of the two departments which 
had existed since 1935 is undisputed. Commencing in April of that year, when 
overtime first became payable to the unlicensed personnel on west coast vessels, 
a single standard rate was applicable alike to all ratings. Except for revisions 
in the amount of the rate this practice continued until 1946, when the single 
overtime rate was replaced by two such rates, one higher than the other, payable 
to the ratings of each department according to their skill as reflected in the 
basic monthly wage. Thus, in the engine department the high overtime rate 
was payable to deck engineers, electricians, machinists, and other higher ratings, 
the low rate to firemen, oilers, watertenders, and wipers. In the deck depart- 
ment boatswains, carpenters, and other higher ratings received the high over- 
time rate, whereas all able seamen and ordinary seamen received the lower one. 
Moreover, the previous single rates, and, subsequent to 1946, the dual rates, 
for overtime were applied generally both for “true overtime,” i. e., work in 
excess of the prescribed hours of work per day and per week and for all “penalty” 
work, i. e., work within the limitations of those hours for which some contract 
provision required extra compensation, except for a few instances, such as cargo 
work, for which some other premium or rate was specified. 

In the July 3 settlement with the firemen’s union the preexisting system of 
dual overtime rates was perpetuated for the engineroom ratings without change 
except for increases in the amounts of the rates which, as finally approved by 
the Wage Stabilization Board, raised the low rate from $1.22 to $1.29, the high 
rate from $1.54 to $1.63 per hour. 

But in November 5 settlement between the association and the sailors’ union 
the parties introduced a new distinction between “overtime” work and “penalty” 
work and set new high and low hourly rates for each kind of work, the low 
rate for penalty work being set at $1.30, the high rate at $1.63, the low rate 
for overtime work being set at $1.80 and the high rate at $2.35 per hour. 

By the terms of the new contract overtime rates were made applicable to 
all work performed by watchstanders or daymen in excess of their regular 
8-hour day, by watchstanders in excess of 56 hours per week at sea, by daymen 
in excess of 44 hours per week at sea, and to all work performed by either watch- 
standers or daymen on Saturdays or Sundays in port, but not to work by watch- 
standers at sea for the last 8 hours of their watch within the 56-hour week, i. e., 
work on Sundays, for which, instead, the contract prescribed the lower penalty 
rates. In addition the new contract made an important change in the classifica- 
tion of ratings for the purposes of overtime and penalty rates by placing the 
green ticket able seamen in the high-rate class whereas formerly such men of 
this rating, together with those holding blue ticket 1-year certificates and the 
ordinary seamen has comprised the class of ratings which received the low 
overtime rate. 


(2) Firemen versus able seamen 


The green-ticket able seamen of the deck department and the firemen, firemen- 
watertenders, and oilers of the engine department constitute not only the bulk 
of the membership of the respective unions to which they belong but also are 
the most numerous ratings in the complement of each department on the ordi- 
nary freighter. All are required to have experience and skill and to stand 
watches, and, until the settlements of 1951, all had the same basic monthly wages. 
straight-time hours of work and overtime rate. For these reasons the able 
seamen and firemen or firemen-watertenders are the key ratings of the two 
departments for wage comparison purposes. Because of this and also because 
the green-ticket able seamen received the largest increases in overtime and 
penalty rates, due to their reclassification, a comparison of the basic monthly 
wages, overtime, and penalty rates which were payable to these ratings before 
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and after the 1951 settlements and which would become payable to the firemen 
and firemen-watertenders if PMA offer No. 1 were to be approved, is provided in 
summary form in the table below. In it, the applicable overtime or penalty 
rates are set opposite each of the 10 types of work for which such premium pay 
is called for under the contract with the firemen’s union. 


Wage comparison by type of work—Offshore firemen, water tenders, and able- 
bodied seamen 


| Before 1951 agreements After 1951 agreements PMA offer 


—_—_—_—_—_————| No. 1, fire- 
men and 
Able-bodied water 
seamen | tenders 


Firemen . 4| Firemen 
Able- , 

| and water |“ oe 4) and water 

tenders 7 tenders 


Base wage 2s ad $248. 50 | $248. 50 | : ¢ $288. 00 $262. 5 
Type of work: | 

1 (a). Penalty within the 8 hours per | 
day at sea______- 

1 (b). Penalty within the 8-hour day 
in port Monday through Fri- 
day_. eae 

. All work in port on Saturday and 
Sunday-- bic : ae 

. All work on Sunday at sea___- 

. All work on Saturday at sea__- 

. All work in excess of 8 hours per | 
day at sea is 3 

. All work in excess of 8 hours per | 
day in port_-__-. . | 

. Election in port on 24-hour shift 
while cargo is worked : 

. Cargo worked on donkey watch 
5 p. m. to8 a.m. Monday through | 
Friday te hes 

penne ae Ot. 2 305252... 5. 

. Holidays in port._.____-- 





1 Not comparable. 


As the table reveals, there are differences between the association’s offer 
and the union’s demand in regard to the rates proposed in PMA offer No. 1 for 
penalty work within the 8-hour day at sea or in port, items 1 (a) and 1 (b). 
For all other types of overtime or penalty work, except of course, work on 
Saturdays at sea, the association proposes exactly equal rates. But as to the 
two items mentioned, it insists upon the maintenance of the present differential 
of 34 cents per hour in favor of the able seamen. This is needed, according 
to the association, to preserve approximate equality of monthly earnings be- 
tween the rating of the two departments and for that reason continuance of 
the differential is consistent with the association’s obligations under the July 
8 letter. The union, of course, denies both the need for the differential and its 
justification under the July 3 letter. And the parties’ disagreement over this 
particular matter is at the core of the dispute in relation to the rates on offshore 
and intercoastal vessels. 

The association’s argument is that while the green-ticket able seamen 
emerged from the 1951 settlements with a monthly wage $25.02 above that 
of the comparable engineroom ratings, the latter secured another wage ad- 
vantage which these seamen did not in the form of overtime earnings for Satur- 
day work at sea. According to the association’s parity calculations, based upon 
the assumption of three Saturdays at sea, these earnings result in a monthly 
wage differential of $6.28 in favor of the firemen. Whether the opportunities of 
the seamen and the firemen to perform penalty work within their 8 hours are 
the same or different is not shown by the proof, but assuming they are equal 
it would require an able seaman to perform about 20 hours of such penalty 
work at a rate of 34 cents per hour above that of the firemen in order to earn 
an additional $6.28. The association says it has statistics to prove, although 
none were submitted, that able seamen on the average perform about 15 hours 
per month of penalty work within the 8-hour day. 

From this it concludes that the 34 cents per hour differential in favor of the 
seamen for this work will, if anything, fall short of equalizing their monthly 
earnings with those of the engineroom ratings. 
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In reaching this conclusion the association’s major premise is that the engine- 
rool ratings average $31.30 per month of earnings from overtime for Saturdays 
at sea. The validity of this estimate in turn depends upon the amount of time 
per month which vessels spend at sea rather than in port. For any particular 
vessel the possibilities range from none to 4 or 5 Saturdays at sea. And while 
it is true that business exigencies, including the incidence of overtime while a 
vessel is in port on Saturdays or Sundays provide inducements for keeping vessels 
moving so as to avoid weekends in port, the record indicates that in actual 
practice there are wide variations in the success with which this objective is 
uttained. 

The calculations made by the association assume that west coast vessels of 
all types and in all trades, on the average, spend 3 out of 4 Saturdays and Sundays 
at sea. The assumption is predicated upon a study of some 1,000 voyages made 
by the War Shipping Administration in 1945 which was used as the basis for an 
order issued by the National War Labor Board on June 13, 1946, establishing 
in the industry for the first time the practice of paying overtime for Sundays 
spent at sea. The overtime rate in effect at that time was $1 an hour and under 
the order granted to nonwatchstanders or daymen an increase of $25 per 
month to remove any inequity to them which might arise through the payment oi 
overtime on Sundays to those who do stand watches. 

The association contends that the concept that vessels spend 3 out of 4 Satur- 
days and Sundays at sea has since become a collective-bargaining tradition in 
the industry relied upon whenever the occasion arises, recent instances of its 
use being the wage settlements made by the association earlier this year with 
unions representing the licensed engine and deck department personnel. In 
addition it points to the fact that the firemen’s union itself in the settlement of 
last July 3 accepted $30 per month, an approximation of 3 times the daily 
overtime rate of $10.32, as a proper inequity adjustment for its electricians and 
other daymen of equal or higher rating. 

To all of this the union replies that the association’s valuation of the monthly 
earnings of the engineroom ratings from overtime for Saturdays at sea is entirel\ 
theoretical and without basis in the realities of the situation: that in actual 
practice the extra increases in monthly wages granted the deck department 
ratings approximately offset these overtime earnings of the engineroom ratings 

The union’s claim in this respect is supported by the February 6, 1952, report 
of the joint study committee concurred in by both parties. After examining 
the payrolls for some 12 voyages in several different trades, the committee found 
that the base-pay increases granted able seamen and other deck department 
ratings in excess of the general 6.2-percent increase averaged $22 per month 
per man over the personnel of the deck department, whereas those granted 
engineroom ratings averaged approximately $10 per month, resulting in a net 
advantage to the deck-department men of approximately $12 per month. It 
further found that this $12 per month differential was erased by the penalty 
earnings of engineroom ratings for work on Saturdays at sea, which, when aver- 
aged for all unlicensed engineroom personnel, equaled $10 to $12 per month per 
man. While the report makes allusion to the inadequacy of the sample, no 
contention was made by the association that a more balanced sample would 
produce data to outweigh these conclusions, 

The union also points out that although its electricians and other higher 
engineroom ratings of daymen received an additional $30 per month increas 
in base pay, in lieu of overtime for Saturdays at sea, the wiper, the lowest 
engineroom rating, received an increase of only $15 per month for that purpose, so 
that the mathematical average of such increases for the engine department as a 
whole came to only $22.50; and in the coastwise trade, in which a single overtim« 
rate of $1.54 per hour was agreed to, increases of $30 per month for electricians 
and $15 per month for wipers were also agreed upon. 

There is, in addition, some evidence that in making adjustments for daymen 
to compensate for the Sunday overtime payments to watchstanders it has not 
been the invariable practice to compute an exact equivalent upon the basis of 
the existing overtime rate and the assumption that vessels spend 3 out of 4 Sun 
days at sea. The 1948 agreement between the association and the firemen’s 
union increased the overtime rate from $1 to $1.15 per hour but provided ex- 
pressly that when watchmen were assigned to work as daymen $25 rather than 
$27.50 per month should be added to their basic monthly wage in lieu of over 
time at sea on Sundays. 
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(3) Wipers versus ordinary seamen 


So much for the evidence pertaining to the differentials in overtime and pen- 
alty rates between the key ratings of watchmen in the two departments. There 
is also dicussion in the record regarding the differentials in these rates between 
ratings of daymen in the engine department and certain of the deck department 
ratings. 

The wiper in the engine department and the ordinary seamen in the deck 
department are both entry ratings for which no skill or prior experience is 
required. Beyond this they have little in common which enlightens wage com- 
parison. The wiper is a dayman the ordinary seaman a watchman. While his- 
torically the wipers’ basie monthly rate was $5 above that of the seamen, the 
contract changes of more recent years have widened it until now the seamen’s 
rate stands at $228, the wipers’ at $279.49, a differential of $46.79. But the 
wipers’ rate includes the special adjustment in 1946 of $25 in lieu of the overtime 
at sea on Sundays which was then awarded to the seamen along with other 
watchmen and a similar adjustment of $15 last July in lieu of overtime at sea 
on Saturdays. The seaman has yet to be paid overtime for his Saturday watches. 
but in the 1951 settlement for his department he did receive a special adjustment 
above the 6.2 percent of about $10, and the percentage of increase in his monthly 
wage over the 1949 rate is 22.58 percent as compared with 19.19 percent for the 
wiper. In any event, without burdening these rewards with the details, it is fair 
to say that during recent years the most constant factor in the relationship be- 
tween the basic monthly wages of these two ratings was that the differential 
has been changed with each successive contract so that a further change of a 
few dollars one way or the other could not be regarded as disturbing an estab- 
lished differential. 

However, it has been otherwise with the overtime rate, which as noted above 
has been the same for both ratings since its inception, except for the intervals 
between reopenings of the two contracts, until changed bv the 1951 settlement 
for the deck department. 

PMA offer No. 1 would restore parity in the overtime and penalty rates for 
these two ratings except in the following instances : 


Wiper PMA Ordinary sea- 


. man contract 
offer No.1 | Novy. 5, 1951 


Type of work 


Penalty with 8-hour day at sea 

Penalty within 8-hour day in port- 

All work on Sunday at sea Seeks 
Holidays at sea _...........-.. 

Holidays in port a 

All work in port on Saturday and Sunday-. 


The association’s argument for maintaining the differentials of 1 cent in 
instances and 51 cents in the remaining instance is that they are necessary 
to enable the seamen to make up the $5 base-pay advantage received by the wiper 
in the 1951 settlements. No serious attempt was made to justify the amounts 
of the proposed differentials in favor of the seamen in relation to the amount 
f the $5 base-pay differential in favor of the wiper. Apparently their signifi 
cance is strategic in that they enable the association to say to the sailors’ union 
that under PMA offer No. 1 the ordinary seamen would still retain these slight 
utages over the corresponding entry rating of the engine department. The 
firemen’s union, of course, complains that the maintenance of such differentials 
is without justification in view of the long history of exact parity in the over 
time rate. 


}) Electricians versus boatswains 


With regard to the higher engineroom ratings, such as the electricians, reefer 
engineers, machinists, plumbers, ete., and the boatswain’s, carpenters, etc., of 
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the deck department, PMA offer No. 1 would restore parity of overtime and 
penalty rates except in the instances set forth below : 


Electricians, Boatswains, 
ete. PMA ete. contract 
offer No. 1 Nov. 7, 1951 


All work on Sunday at sea___- 

All work on Saturday at sea 

All work in excess of § hours in port 

Electricians in port on 24-hour shift while cargo is worked 
12 midnight to 8 a. m ‘ 
5 p. m. to 12 midnight 


Postmeridian 
2? Antemeridian 


The association points to the fact that the boatswain works 44 hours per week 
for his base pay, the electrician only 40, besides which, the electrician received 
a special $30 adjustment, in lieu of Saturday overtime, in the 1951 settlement. 
These considerations, it contends, warrant maintaining the differentials fo 
overtime work on Saturday and Sunday at sea and the lower rate of $1.63 for 
the second part of the 24-hour shift in port when cargo is being worked. The 
union, on the other hand, stresses the fact that many of its electricians and 
other higher rated daymen have basic monthly wage rates much larger than 
those of the corresponding deck department ratings and it argues that to pay 
these men a lower overtime rate for work on Saturday afternoons and Sundays 
at sea is inequitable and creates dissatisfaction and unrest. In addition it 
points to the base rate increases above the 6.2 percent received by the boat- 
swains in the November 5 settlement which ranged from $25 on the ordinary 
freighters to as much as $70 on large passenger vessels. 

There is nothing to indicate that the wage rates of the higher ratings in the 
two departments have ever had any definite relationship in terms of parities o 
differentials, except as to overtime work, for which parity has existed over the 
past as in the case of the other ratings. The monthly wage rates vary, not only 
as among the different skills, but also according to the class or size of the ves- 
sel, and in past wage settlements varying increases have been applied to these 
rates so that no constant differential is discernible. The overall amount of the 
increases in basic monthly wages in excess of the 6.2 percent which were granted 
to the higher ratings in the two departments by the 1951 settlements favors the 
deck department ratings over those of the engineroom. Thus, there appears to 
be no basis for finding an inequity in the monthly wazes of these deck depart 
ment ratings, upon comparison with those of the engineroom, which resulte: 
from the 1951 wage settlements. 


Conclusions 


The arbitration agreement first calls for a determination whether existing 
wage parities or differentials for comparable ratings in respect to members of 
the unlicensed engineroom department have been disturbed by virtue of an) 
contract entered into by the association and any union representing other w 
licensed personnel prior to December 30, 1951. That this was precisely the 
effect of the deck department settlement of November 7, 1951, is conceded in sub 
stance, if not in form, and I determine it to be the fact. And upon such 
determination the agreement further authorizes the referee to “determine th: 
correct applicable overtime and/or penalty rates” for the various trades “thai 
shall be paid to members of the unlicensed engineroom department so as 1 
adjust and eliminate such disturbances of existing wage parities or differen 
tials for comparable ratings.” 

Considering the evident purpose of the July 3, 1951, letter and the arbitratio 
agreement, there can be no doubt but what the differentials in overtime an 
penalty rates created by the terms of the deck department settlement of Novem 
ber 7, 1951, were the very kind of disturbances in existing wage parities whic! 
the parties intended should be corrected under the provisions of these agre¢ 
ments. Whether they also contemplated that such disturbances of preexistin: 
wage parities might be offset or justified by a showing that the engineroon 
ratings had secured some wage advantage which the other union did not is mor 
problematical. The relevant part of the July 3 letter does not expressly s 
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provide, Although in respect to this matter the letter is by no means free of 
ambiguity, it is at least a permissible interpretation of it that the association 
hereby obligated itself to correct such disturbances without regard to whether, 
in the contract which created them, the other union saw fit to reject some wage 
advantage granted the engineroom ratings in the July 3 settlement with the 
firemens’ union. 

But this question of interpretation need not be answered in this case because 
the firemen’s union has made no contention that the earnings of its members 
from overtime for Saturday work at sea should be ignored. Rather, its position 
is, that taking those earnings into account, they are about equally offset by the 
special base pay wage adjustments received by the deck department ratings i: 
the November 5 settlement and, therefore, provide no justification for the new 
differentials in overtime and penalty rates which the association seeks to 
maintain. 

And if the union is correct on that matter the main structure of the associa- 
tion’s arguments collapses. Whether the union is correct, in turn, depends 
primarily upon the valuation which should be placed upon the overtime earnings 
of the engineroom ratings for Saturday overtime at sea. 

There are several considerations which have persuaded me that the associa- 
tion’s valuation is less reliable than the analysis made by the joint study 
committee in its February 6 report. The first is that it rests for factual support 
upon a 1945 study of voyages from hoth coasts made under wartime conditions 
when all vessels were operated by the Government and their movements devoted 
primarily to supplying overseas military needs rather than the demands of 
commercial trade. As everyone knows, some of the west-coast vessels are now 
devoted to supplying military operations in the Far East, but this is not true 
of the rest and there is no basis in the record for the assumption that by and 
large west-coast vessels are today following the same patterns of movement as 
vessels from both coasts did in 1945. 

Secondly, while the formula derived from the 1945 study may have had 
utility during subsequent years in facilitating wage negotiations this does not 
prove its accuracy aS a means of measurement for the purposes of this cas¢ 
The referee is not authorized to improvise a negotiated settlement of the issue 
here submitted. Rather he is confined to determining the contractual rights and 
obligations of the parties under provisions already agreed to according to the 
most reliable evidence available. And while the War Labor Board in 1946 
may have employed the formula as if it provided an exact measurement of the 
monthly value of overtime at sea, clearly the parties to this dispute did not 
do so in their most recent wage settlement. The $30 adjustment then granted 
the higher engineroom ratings of daymen fell short of 3 times their daily overtime 
rate by $9.12, or about one-fourth, and the $15 adjustment for the wipers appr: 
mated half the equivalent of 3 times their daily overtime rate. Certainly ther: 
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the deck department, PMA offer No. 1 would restore parity of overtime and 
penalty rates except in the instances set forth below: 


Electricians, Boatswains, 
ete. PMA etc. contract 
offer No. 1 Nov. 7, 1951 





All work on Sunday at sea $1. 63 $2. 35 
AR work emi Gatanday 6 000.35 - 6. sigs e sis sandcgspenesie os ni enw wnln 1, 63 . 3 


All work in excess of 8 hours in port--_-_-.-- ~~~... --- ‘ Fes 2.35 
Electricians in port on 24-hour shift while cargo is worked: 

12 midnight to 8 a. m__-- 

5 p. m. to 12 midnight 


1 Postmeridian. 
2 Antemeridian. 


The association points to the fact that the boatswain works 44 hours per week 
for his base pay, the electrician only 40, besides which, the electrician received 
a special $30 adjustment, in lieu of Saturday overtime, in the 1951 settlement. 
These considerations, it contends, warrant maintaining the differentials for 
overtime work on Saturday and Sunday at sea and the lower rate of $1.63 for 
the second part of the 24-hour shift in port when cargo is being worked. The 
union, on the other hand, stresses the fact that many of its electricians and 
other higher rated daymen have basic monthly wage rates much larger than 
those of the corresponding deck department ratings and it argues that to pay 
these men a lower overtime rate for work on Saturday afternoons and Sundays 
at sea is inequitable and creates dissatisfaction and unrest. In addition it 
points to the base rate increases above the 6.2 percent received by the boat- 
swains in the November 5 settlement which ranged from $25 on the ordinary 
freighters to as much as $70 on large passenger vessels. 

There is nothing to indicate that the wage rates of the higher ratings in the 
two departments have ever had any definite relationship in terms of parities or 
differentials, except as to overtime work, for which parity has existed over the 
past as in the case of the other ratings. The monthly wage rates vary, not only 
as among the different skills, but also according to the class or size of the ves- 
sel, and in past wage settlements varying increases have been applied to these 
rates so that no constant differential is discernible. The overall amount of the 
increases in basic monthly wages in excess of the 6.2 percent which were granted 
to the higher ratings in the two departments by the 1951 settlements favors the 
deck department ratings over those of the engineroom. Thus, there appears to 
be no basis for finding an inequity in the monthly wages of these deck depart- 
ment ratings, upon comparison with those of the engineroom, which resulted 
from the 1951 wage settlements. 


Conclusions 


The arbitration agreement first calls for a determination whether existing 
wage parities or differentials for comparable ratings in respect to members of 
the unlicensed engineroom department have been disturbed by virtue of any 
contract entered into by the association and any union representing other un- 
licensed personnel prior to December 30, 1951. That this was precisely the 
effect of the deck department settlement of November 7, 1951, is conceded in sub- 
stance, if not in form, and I determine it to be the fact. And upon such a 
determination the agreement further authorizes the referee to “determine the 
correct applicable overtime and/or penalty rates” for the various trades ‘that 
shall be paid to members of the unlicensed engineroom department so as to 
adjust and eliminate such disturbances of existing wage parities or differen- 
tials for comparable ratings.” 

Considering the evident purpose of the July 3, 1951, letter and the arbitration 
agreement, there can be no doubt but what the differentials in overtime and 
penalty rates created by the terms of the deck department settlement of Novem- 
ber 7, 1951, were the very kind of disturbances in existing wage parities which 
the parties intended should be corrected under the provisions of these agree- 
ments. Whether they also contemplated that such disturbances of preexisting 
wage parities might be offset or justified by a showing that the engineroom 
ratings had secured some wage advantage which the other union did not is more 
problematical. The relevant part of the July 3 letter does not expressly so 
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provide, Although in respect to this matter the letter is by no means free of 
ambiguity, it is at least a permissible interpretation of it that the association 
hereby obligated itseif to correct such disturbances without regard to whether, 
in the contract which created them, the other union saw fit to reject some wag 
advantage granted the engineroom ratings in the July 3 settlement with the 
tiremens’ union. 

But this question of interpretation need not be answered in this case because 
the firemen’s union has made no contention that the earnings of its members 
from overtime for Saturday work at sea should be ignored. Rather, its position 
is, that taking those earnings into account, they are about equally offset by the 
special base pay wage adjustments received by the deck department ratings in 
the November 5 settlement and, therefore, provide no justification for the new 
differentials in overtime and penalty rates which the association seeks to 
maintain. 

And if the union is correct on that matter the main structure of the associa- 
tion’s arguments collapses. Whether the union is correct, in turn, depends 
primarily upon the valuation which should be placed upon the overtime earnings 
of the engineroom ratings for Saturday overtime at sea. 

There are several considerations which have persuaded me that the associa- 
tion’s valuation is less reliable than the analysis made by the joint study 
committee in its February 6 report. The first is that it rests for factual support 
upon a 1945 study of voyages from both coasts made under wartime conditions 
when all vessels were operated by the Government and their movements devoted 
primarily to supplying overseas military needs rather than the demands of 
commercial trade. As everyone knows, some of the west-coast vessels are now 
devoted to supplying military operations in the Far East, but this is not true 
of the rest and there is no basis in the record for the assumption that by and 
large west-coast vessels are today following the same patterns of movement as 
vessels from both coasts did in 1945. 

Secondly, while the formula derived from the 1945 study may have had 
utility during subsequent years in facilitating wage negotiations this does not 
prove its accuracy as a means of measurement for the purposes of this case. 
The referee is not authorized to improvise a negotiated settlement of the issues 
here submitted. Rather he is confined to determining the contractual rights and 
obligations of the parties under provisions already agreed to according to the 
most reliable evidence available. And while the War Labor Board in 1946 
may have employed the formula as if it provided an exact measurement of the 
monthly value of overtime at sea, clearly the parties to this dispute did not 
do so in their most recent wage settlement. The $30 adjustment then granted 
the higher engineroom ratings of daymen fell short of 3 times their daily overtime 
rate by $9.12, or about one-fourth, and the $15 adjustment for the wipers approxi- 
mated half the equivalent of 3 times their daily overtime rate. Certainly there 
is not to be found in the evidence of these adjustments any assurance that 
by computations according to the findings of the 1945 study the monthly average 
of earnings of the key engineroom ratings from overtime for Saturday work 
at sea cannot only be measured approximately, but measured precisely to show 
that they exceed the extra base wage adjustment of the comparable deck depart- 
ment rating by exactly $6.28, or about one-sixth. 

Thirdly, a more reliable estimate of the value of overtime for Saturday work 
at sea is provided by the report of the joint study committee of February 6. 
The report points out that in several of the important west-coast trades, notably 
the Hawaiian-Pacific, South American, and intercoastal trades, relatively few 
Saturdays are spent at sea because ports of call are numerous and while addi- 
tionl Saturdays at sea occur in the offshore trade the advantage to the engineroom 
ratings there is offset by the application of the war bonus. 

There is no reference in the study committee’s report to the 1945 study of the 
War Shipping Administration or the War Labor Board order issued in 1946. 
Nor did the committee attempt estimates involving comparisons of key ratings 
only upon the basis of the study or the order as did the association in the arbitra- 
tion hearings. The committee used data from actual payrolls and its analysis 
made piecemeal comparisons of monthly take-home pay derived from base pay, 
inequity adjustments versus nonwatch adjustments and overtime from Saturdays 
at sea in terms of averages weighted according to the complement of the person- 
nel for each of the two departments carried on the ordinary freighter. While in 
theory the two methods of arriving at an appraisal of the value of Saturday over- 
time at sea are not necessarily inconsistent, the results in this instance are em- 
phatically so. The committee’s method has the virtue of a choice once concurred 
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in by representatives of both parties. Since the association leveled no criticisms 
at the committee’s methods or findings its subsequent switch to a different 
method of comparison in valuing overtime earnings for Saturday work at sea 
is accounted for mainly by the fact that the computations under the differen 
method do, and the findings of the committee do not, support the position it has 
taken in the arbitration proceedings. 

There are other aspects of the association’s valuation which elicited criticism 
from the union, but the matter need not be pursued further. Clearly, the record 
will not support a finding that the monthly overtime earnings of the engineroom 
ratings for Saturday work at sea exceed by any measurable amount the extra 
base-pay adjustments secured by the deck department in the 1951 settlements. 
On the contrary, the most reliable evidence shows that these two wage advan- 
tages approximately offset each other and the inference is strong that they were 
regarded as doing so by the negotiators who arrived at the deck department 
settlement, whatever disavowals may have since been forthcoming from those 
sources. 

Nor does the evidence regarding the wage relationships of wipers to ordinary 
seamen or of electricians, ete., to boatswains, etc., summarized above, disclose 
any such inequity created by the 1951 settlements with the two unions as would 
warrant initiating an otherwise irrational disparity in the rates at which they 
perform like overtime or penalty work. 

Finally, I agree with the union that approval at one time of the offshore offer 
by a vote of its shoreside membership as an alternative to a strike or even the 
less costly ordeal of an arbitration does not vindicate the fairness of the offer 
nor vouch for its adequacy in fulfilling the association’s obligations. Quite obvi 
ously, factors entered into this decision which have no proper weight in the arbi- 
tration which finally came about because other phases of the negotiations hit a 
snag. It is undisputed that neither party is legally bound by the tentative com- 
mitments thus made in connection with what ultimately proved to be a false 
start toward a negotiated settlement in arriving at his decision the referee 
should disregard all of these circumstances regarding the offer and view it for 
the purposes of the arbitration simply as a convenient means for defining in de- 
tail the association’s position in those proceedings. 

Under all these circumstances the arbitration agreement plainly requires the 
referee to restore, so far as may be, the long-established parity of overtime and 
penalty rates which existed before the 1951 settlements. Necessarily, the adjust- 
ments to that end should not include any increases in the existing overtime rates 
payable, because work is performed at sea on Saturdays, except in the instances 
in which the corresponding deck department daymen receive premium pay for 
such work during the same hours. To include such increases would be inconsist- 
ent with the union’s position that the earnings from such work at the existing 
rates equal or offset the higher base pay increase received by the deck department 
ratings, and I do not understand the union’s demands to include a demand for 
such increases pending further change in the deck department contract. 

With the exception just noted, the award set forth at the end of this opinion is 
intended to fully restore parity of overtime and penalty rates between the ratings 
of the engineroom and deck departments hitherto regarded as comparable for 
that purpose on all vessels operated in the offshore and intercoastal trades. 


ALASKA TRADE 


Prior to the 1951 wage settlements the agreements with the two unions had 
always provided the same basic monthly wage and overtime rates for vessels 
operating in the Alaska trade as for those operating in the offshore trade. The 
July 3, 1951, settlement with the firemen’s union made no deviation from this 
established practice, but the November 5 settlement with the sailors union did. 
As a result the dispute between the parties regarding the Alaska trade involves 
questions arising out of these deviations which are separate from and in addi- 
tion to those discussed above regarding the offshore vessels. 

Because longshoremen are not available at many small Alaskan ports it is 
necessary for the unlicensed personnel aboard the vessels which call there to do 
cargo work in addition to their customary ship’s duties. The bulk of the cargo 
work is done by the deck department personnel who are under contractual obliga- 
tion to perform cargo work when called upon to do so. Since the performance of 
cargo work under these circumstances requires greater experience and skill than 
that possessed by the ordinary seaman only able seamen are carried on vessels 
engaging in the Alaska trade. Unlicensed engineroom personnel, although not 
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similarly under contractual obligation, also perform cargo work on the Alaska 
vessels. 

Special provisions appear in the agreements with both unions regarding cargo 
work. The deck department agreement provides a general premium rate for 
cargo Work and also penalty rates for specific types of cargo. In addition, it 
provides for specified rest periods during continuous cargo operations and for 
premium compensation during such periods. This is called sacktime. Also the 
cargo operations may be so scheduled as to require that the meal hours be ad- 
vanced and when this is done the affected personnel receive premium pay called 
mealtime. 

The agreement with the firemen’s union before the July 3 settlement carried 
a blanket provision that “unlicensed engineroom personnel will be paid the same 
cargo rate straight or overtime plus cargo penalties as defined in the sailors’ 
agreement * * *” and a provision extending meal-hour penalties to engineroom 
ratings who work the same hours as the sailors was added by the July 3 settle- 
ment. However, the agreement makes no provision for sacktime compensation 
and none is paid engineroom personnel when performing cargo work. 

The following table summarizes by type of work the overtime, penalty, cargo, 
sacktime, and mealtime rates for able seamen and firemen or firemen-water 
tenders in effect before and after the 1951 agreements, together with those which 
would be in effect under the association’s offer for the Alaska trade. 


Wage comparison by type of work, Alaska—VFiremen, water tenders, and 
able-bodied seamen 


l 
Before 1951 agreements | After 1951 agreements 
| Alaska 

| offer, fire- 

m ” } men and 
Firemen | a Firemen |,, - 

and water ~ ite d) and water |“ nee ae Z ; 

tenders l ti nders Cali | enders 





Base wage 248. 50 $248. 5 $262. 98 
Ty ype of work: | 
. Penalty work within the 8 hours per 
day at sea_- 

1 (a). Penalty w ithin the 8 hours per 
day in port Monday through | 
Friday---.-- : 

2. All work in port Saturday and Sun- 
day except when cargo work is | 
being performed by upper and | 
lower deck de partment Sa. | 

2 (a). For work in port Saturday and | 
Sunday when the upper and 
lower deck department is en- | 
gaged in cargo operations 

. All work on Sunday at sea 

. All work on Saturday at sea_______-} 

5. All work in excess of 8 hours per 
day at sea __- 

. All work in excess of 8 hours per | 
day in port | 

. Electricians in port on 24-hour shift | 
while cargo is being worked__- 

. Cargo work on donkey watch | 
5 p. m. to 8 a. m. Monday 
through Friday 

. Holidays at sea ut a 

. Holidays in port except when 
cargo is being perworked by 
upper and lower deck depart- 
ment 

10 (a) Holidays in port when the | 

upper and lower deck de- 

partment is engaged in cargo 

operations .._...--- ica 
argo work 

2. Sack time 








1 $2.24 rate would become $2 when deck department is engaged in cargo operations, 
? Not comparable 


The table shows that the 1951 settlement for the deck department personnel on 
Alaska vessels made three significant departures from the pattern of past prac- 
tice. The first was that whereas the high overtime rate established for offshore 
vessels was $2.35 per hour, the corresponding rate accepted for Alaska vessels 


64180—55——-65 
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was $2.24. The second was that the new cargo rate of $2 per hour, apparently 
for the first time in many years, fell below the overtime rate of $2.24 per hour. 
The third was that the overtime rate, rather than the lower penalty rate, was 
made payable for work on holidays at sea or in port. In the offshore agreement 
the penalty rates apply to such work. 


Positions of the parties 


The association’s offer to the Firemen’s Union provides both for the lower over- 
time rate of $2.24 on Alaska vessels and also that this rate shall in turn be reduced 
to the cargo rate of $2 per hour when the vessel is in an Alaskan port on Satur- 
days, Sundays, or holidays and is loading or discharging cargo. Otherwise the 
Alaska offer proposes to maintain only those differentials in the rates for 
penalty work which were also proposed in PMA offer No. 1 for the offshore trade. 

As to the differentials last mentioned the contentions of the parties are the 
same as those dealt with in the findings and determinations regarding the off- 
shore trade. 

In regard to the lower Alaska overtime rate and the reduction in that rate for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays when the deck department is working 
cargo, the association’s position is that the July 3, 1951, “most favored nation” 
letter requires it to grant the engineroom ratings only as much as it granted 
those of the deck department; that its Alaska offer does precisely this and 
achieves full parity of rates for work performed under like conditions. 

The union, while conceding the point as to the lower Alaska overtime rate, 
insists that the further reduction of that rate to the even lower cargo rate when 
cargo operations are in progress on Saturdays, Sundays, or holidays is un- 
warranted and falls short of fulfilling the association’s obligations under the 
July 3 letter. 


Conclusions 


The cargo operations carried 6n by ships’ personnel in Alaskan ports are 
essential to the trade and the compensation provided for this work is an import- 
ant part of the wage structure of the vessels engaging in it. And since cargo 
work is more hazardous and onerous than the ordinary ship’s work of the 
ratings which perform it a failure of the wage structure to reward cargo work 
accordingly would be a distortion. But the notion that the presence of.such a dis- 
tortion in the wage structure can be adequately tested by simple comparisons 
between the cargo rate and the overtime rate for ship’s work is fallacious. 

The compensation provided by the agreements for cargo work is not the cargo 
rate alone; it is a composite of the monthly base pay, plus the cargo rate, includ- 
ing penalties, plus the premium payments for sack time and meal time. Of 
these only the base pay and cargo rates are constants, payable without regard 
to the time when or other circumstances under which the cargo work is per- 
formed. The only form of compensation for ship’s work having the same char- 
acteristics is the basic monthly wage. According to the methods of computation 
employed by the association the basic monthly wage of the able seaman when 
converted to a straight time hourly rate amounts to $1.45 per hour, that of a 
fireman $1.53 per hour. Assuming the approximate accuracy of these figures, 
the straight time hourly rate for cargo work arrived at on the same basis would 
be in the neighborhood of $3.50 per hour. Admittedly, such a comparison is 
somewhat theoretical and imperfect as a measurement of the relative compensa- 
tion provided for these two types of work, among other reasons, because it takes 
no account of cargo penalties and premiums for sack time and meal time, on the 
one hand, or penalty and overtime earnings on the other. Nevertheless, despite 
these and any other shortcomings this comparison may have it yet possesses more 
validity than do comparisons between the cargo rate and the ship’s overtime rate 
when made with the same purpose in view, considering that unlike the cargo rate, 
the overtime rate is never payable for work performed during straight time hours 
which necessarily comprise all but a minor fraction of the total time devoted to 
ship’s work. 

But even if it properly could be said that the reversal of the differential be- 
tween the cargo rate and the overtime rate has distorted the wage structure 
the distortion originated within that part of the wage structure applicable to the 
deck department itself. The November 5 agreement not only reversed the rela- 
tionship between the two rates but also authorized their simultaneous applica- 
tion. Under the agreement deck department ratings are entitled to the higher 
overtime rate for ship’s work performed in port outside their regular hours or on 
Saturdays, Sundays, or holidays even though other sailors are then engaged in 
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eargo work. The association’s exhibits are misleading insofar as they imply that 
the contrary is the fact. Section 116 of the agreement expressly provides that 
only those crew members who actually participate in the cargo-handling opera- 
tions are to receive the cargo rate and section 106 provides that ships’ work on 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays shall be paid for at the overtime rate, with ex- 
ceptions not relevant to the point in question. While the amount of ship’s work 
performed under such conditions is no doubt very limited, the fact remains that 
the deck department agreement did not adopt the principle that the cargo rate 
should operate as a limitation on the overtime rate when cargo-handling opera- 
tions are in progress. The association’s offer would introduce this principle as a 
limitation peculiar to the engineroom ratings for work on Saturdays, Sundays, 
and holidays but not for work in port on other days in excess of 8 hours. 

Acceptance of the principle would have a double effect upon the wage structure 
existing before the 1951 wage settlement. First, it would establish a differential 
between the overtime rates applicable to comparable ratings of the two depart- 
ments where none existed previously. Second, it would create a new form of 
parity between the overtime rate for the engineroom ratings and the cargo rate 
where no form of parity previously existed. On no view of the matter can it be 
said that the association’s proposals would restore a parity of wage rates which 
existed prior to the settlements. Nor would they substitute for the old parity of 
overime rates which was consistently applied to all ship’s work by comparable 
ratings under like conditions a new parity with the cargo rate of equal uniformity. 
To do so would require payment of the cargo rate to the engineroom ratings on 
duty whenever cargo is being worked, a proposal, which, for obvious reasons, 
was not suggested by either side. 

Moreover, the offer does not apply the principle that the cargo rate must 
limit the overtime rate when cargo is being worked with consistency. Under it 
the $2.24 per hour overtime rate would be payable to engineroom ratings for 
work in port in excess of 8 hours per day even though sailors were then working 
cargo. And within the engine department itself the offer would produce the 
anomalous result that when a vessel is lying idle in port on a Saturday, Sunday, 
or holiday and the work of the firemen on duty is at a minimum they would 
receive the higher overtime rate, but if the vessel is working cargo and steam 
must be maintained for the winches the rate would be reduced to the cargo rate. 

For the reasons given above the contention that the association’s offer would 
restore or maintain parity in the overtime rates for comparable ratings of the 
two departments is simply mistaken. Amendment of the offer to provide for 
payment of the applicable overtime rate to the engineroom ratings for all work 
in port on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays would be necessary fully to achieve 
that result. The adjustments required to do this would grant increases in the 
overtime rates of the engineroom ratings exactly equal to those already received 
by the comparable deck-department ratings. The fact that for able seamen and 
firemen this would involve an increase of $1.02 or 84 percent above the rates 
previously in effect, whereas the cargo rate has been increased only $0.24 or 14 
percent, is not relevant to the issue of restoring parity in overtime rates. 

The cargo rate is not an overtime rate payable for the Same work, but only 
when it is performed in excess of standard hours. Rather it is a job rate for 
performing a type of work clearly distinguishable from the ordinary or cus- 
tomary duties connected with the navigation and maintenance of a vessel. And, 
as previously noted, it is a flat rate applicable to the work in question without 
regard to the hours of its performance. Presumably, in deciding upon a flat rate 
for cargo work and in fixing the amount of it the parties have given adequate 
consideration to these factors and have taken into account not only the basic 
pay and the added remuneration derived from sacktime and mealtime, but also 
the disadvantages of excessive hours, including work on Saturdays, Sundays, or 
holidays, as well as the rates for longshore work prevailing elsewhere. But if 
not, the remedy lies elsewhere than in a partial avoidance of the association’s 
obligations under the July 3 letter by the introduction of anomolous disparities 
between the two departments in the overtime rate for ship’s work. 

There is some evidence in the record of earnings by comparable ratings of 
the two departments, but it is fragmentary and inconclusive except to illustrate 
the extremes of variation, and while opposing assertions were made by each 
side regarding the take-home pay of certain ratings in the two departments, no 
evidence was submitted which would warrant any findings on the subject, assum- 
ing that the take-home-pay relationships could be considered proper criteria for 
determining the applicable overtime and/or penalty rates required to eliminate 
disturbances in preexisting wage parities for comparable ratings. 
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Considering the record as a whole, I find no basis for reaching any different 
general conclusion for the Alaska trade than the one reached for the offshore 
and intercoastal trades, namely, that adjustments should be made which will 
fully restore parity in the overtime and penalty rates between the ratings of 
the two departments hitherto considered comparable for that purpose. The 
award at the conclusion of the opinion is intended to so provide. 


COASTWISE TRADE 


The only employer engaged in the coastwise trade involved in these proceed- 
ings is the Coastwise Line, which operates vessels between Pacific coast ports 
and also between such ports and ports in British Columbia and Alaska. Unlike 
the agreements relating to the offshore, intercoastal, and Alaska trades, those 
for the coastwise trade still provide a single overtime rate for all ratings covered 
by the agreement. However, prior to the 1951 wage settlements, different over- 
all rates were in effect for the two departments. The engine department led 
with a rate of $1.43 per hour—®5 cents per hour higher than the rate of $1.38 
then in effect for deck-department ratings. It is also interesting to note that 
the rate for working cargo in Pacific coast ports was $1.33 per hour—5 cents 
below the overtime rate for the deck department and 10 cents below that for 
the engineroom. When the vessels were in Alaska ports the cargo and sack 
time rates were the same as those provided in the Alaska agreement, $1.76 per 
hour. 

As a result of the 1951 wage settlements, the engine department overtime rate 
was increased to $1.54 per hour, that for the deck department to $1.75 per hour, 
and the cargo rate reached parity with the new deck-department overtime rate. 
The cargo and sack time rates, when the vessels are in Alaska ports, now con- 
form to the current Alaska rates of $2 and $1.86 per hour, respectively. 

The offer made to the firemen’s union by the association on behalf of Coast- 
wise Line was consistent with PMA offer No. 1, which is to say that it proposed 
the $1.75 deck department overtime rate for all types of overtime and penalty 
work except for penalty work within the 8-hour day at sea or in port, work 
on Saturday at sea, and cargo work on donkey watches between 5 p. m. and 8 
a. m., Monday through Friday. The association’s arguments for retaining the 
existing rate of $1.54 in the kinds of work thus excepted, parallel the argu- 
ments which it made to support retaining the existing rates in the same classes 
of work in the offshore trade. The union’s objections to these lower rates are 
the same as those made in that connection, except that the union points out that 
in the coastwise trade before the 1951 wage settlements the overtime rate ap- 
plicable to engineroom ratings was not merely equal to, but was higher than 
that for the deck department by a differential of 5 cents. While asserting 
that under the July 3 letter the engineroom ratings would be entitled to have 
this differential fully restored, the firemen’s union expressed willingness to 
accept the $1.75 per hour overtime rate now paid to the deck department ratings. 

Since it appears that with respect to the coastwise trade the union’s position 
is, if anything, more meritorious than in the case of the other trades, there ap- 
pears to be no valid reason why parity in the overtime rate between the two 
departments should not be established, except as to work at sea on Saturday for 
which the existing engineroom rate of $1.54 should be maintained. 


AWARD 


The referee determines that, effective January 1, 1952, the correct applicable 
overtime and/or penalty rates for ship’s work in each of the trades listed below 
that shall be paid by member companies of the Pacific Maritime Association to 
members of the unlicensed engineroom department are as follows: 


I, OFFSHORE AND INTERCOASTAL TRADES 


(a) Overtime rates: Wiper, $1.80 per hour; all other ratings, $2.35 per hour. 
The foregoing overtime rates shall apply to work of the types listed in PMA 
offer No. 1, union exhibit 3, as follows: 

2. All work in port on Saturday and Sunday. 

5. All work in excess of 8 hours per day at sea. 

6. All work in excess of 8 hours per day in port. 

7. Electrician in port on 24-hour shift while cargo is worked between 
5 p. m. and 8 a. m. 
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8. Cargo work on donkey watch 5 p. m. to 8 a. m., Monday through 
Friday. 

(b) Penalty rates: Wiper, $1.30 per hour; all other ratings, $1.63 per hour. 
The foregoing penalty rates shall apply to work on the type listed in PMA 
offer No. 1, union exhibit 3, as follows: 

1. Penalty within 8 hours per day at sea. 
1 (a). Penalty within 8 hours per day in port, Monday through Friday. 
3. All work on Sunday at sea. 

9. Holidays at sea. 

10. Holidays in port. 

(c) The following rates shall be paid for work on Saturdays at sea: Wipers, 
firemen, oilers, firemen-watertenders, watertenders, $1.29 per hour; all other rat 
ings, $1.63 per hour; provided, however, that day men shall be paid the overtime 
rates for their ratings established by paragraph (a) hereof for all hours worked 
in excess of 44 in any 1 week. 


il, ALASKA TRADE 


(a) Overtime rates: Wiper, $1.80 per hour: all other ratings, $2.24 per hour. 
The foregoing overtime rates shall apply to work of the types listed in PMA 
offer No. 1, union exhibit 3, as follows: 
2. All work in port on Saturday and Sunday. 

5. All work in excess of S hours per day at sea. 

6. All work in excess of 8 hours per day in port. 

7. Electrician in port on 24-hour shift while cargo is worked between 
p. m. and 8 a. m. 
8. Cargo work on donkey watch 5 p. m. to 8 a. m., Monday through Friday. 
9. Holidays at sea. 
10. Holidays in port. 

(b) Penalty rates: Wiper, $1.30 per hour; all other ratings, $1.63 per hour. 
The foregoing penalty rates shall apply to work of the type listed in PMA offer 
No. 1, union exhibit 8, as follows: 

1. Penalty within 8 hours per day at sea. 
1 (a). Penalty within 8 hours per day in port Monday through Friday. 
3. All work on Sunday at sea. 

(c) The following rates shall be paid for work on Saturdays at sea: Wipers, 
firemen, oilers, firemen-watertenders, watertenders, $1.29 per hour; all other 
ratings, $1.63 per hour; provided, however, that day men shall be paid the over- 
time rates for their ratings established by paragraph (a) hereof for all hours 
worked in excess of 44 in any 1 week. 


III. COASTWISE 


Overtime and penalty rate: All ratings, § 

The foregoing overtime and penalty rate shall apply to all types of work for 
which overtime or penalty compensation provided in the agreement appli 
cable to vessels of the coastwise lines, except work on Saturdays at sea for which 
all engineroom ratings shall continue to receive the existing rate of $1.54 per 
hour. 

ArTHUR C. MILLER, 
Standing Referee. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
(Letter of transmittal dated July 3, 1952.) 


IN ARBITRATION PROCEEDINGS 


In the Matter of a Controversy between Pacific Maritime Association and 
Pacific Coast Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders & Wipers’ Association 


Award of Arthur C. Miller, Standing Referee 
San Francisco, Calif., October 38, 1952 
AWARD 
Disputes have again arisen between Pacific Maritime Association, representing 


some 25 west coast shipping companies, and the Marine Firemen, Oilers, Water- 
tenders & Wipers’ Association, an unaffiliated union representing the unlicensed 
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engine department personnel on vessels operated by members of the employers’ 
association. Two separate, but interrelated disputes between these parties have 
been submitted for decision by the standing referee under the grievance pro- 
cedure of the current collective agreement between them. Both involve wage 
questions. 

One is a dispute over questions pertaining to the award rendered by the stand- 
ing referee July 3, 1952, adjusting overtime and penalty rates of the engineroom 
ratings, effective January 1, 1952. 

The other is a dispute over the union’s demands for further wage adjustments 
as of June 15, 1952, under the wage review provision of the agreement which 
appears in section 16 and reads as follows: 

“(b) There shall be a review of basic monthly wage rates and overtime rates 
on December 30, 1951, June 15, 1952, December 30, 1952, and June 15, 1953.” 

The issues in the wage review dispute were heard August 25 and 26, those in 
dispute over the application of the award September 3 and thereafter, pursuant 
to an agreed upon procedure, both parties filed briefs in the wage review matter. 

Upon the record of the evidence and arguments presented in both disputes, and 
after consideration, I find, conclude, and award as follows: 


I. THE JULY 3 AWARD 


This award has been submitted to the Wage Stabilization Board for approval 
upon a joint application of the parties and pending action by that Board none 
of its provisions has been made effective. 

The origin and background of the dispute which the award was intended to 
decide are set forth in more than sufficient detail in the findings and conclusions 
upon which it was based. It is enough to say here that the main issue presented 
was whether, under a special, ‘“‘most-favored-nation” wage review agreement 
and submission to arbitrate, the association was obligated to fully equalize the 
overtine and penalty rates payable to engineroom personnel with the higher 
rates it had granted the deck department personnel after the last wage settle- 
ment with the firemen’s union. The demand of the union was that the com- 
parable ratings of the engine department in all instances be paid the same 
overtime and penalty rates for like work as the rates paid deck department 
personnel. The association stood on its previous offers to equalize the rates in 
most, but not all instances. It opposed parity of rates as to certain types of 
work upon the grounds that differentials were required to prevent the earnings 
of the engine department personnel from exceeding those of the deck depart- 
ment personnel and the stimulation of further wage demands by the sailors’ 
union. 

I found with the union that the association was obligated to equalize the 
overtime and penalty rates of the two departments in all instances. The con- 
clusions upon which the award was based are explicit in stating that the “arbi- 
tration agreement plainly requires the referee to restore, so far as may be, the 
long established parity of overtime and penalty rates which existed before the 
1951 settlements” and that the award was intended to “fully restore parity of 
overtime and penalty rates between ratings of the engineroom and deck depart- 
ments hitherto regarded as comparable for that purpose.” 

But while the award was clearly intended to result in full parity of rates 
for like work, it was not intended to equalize earnings. Nor was it intended 
to provide any rates for engineroom personnel which, for the same type of 
work, would be higher than those already in effect for the deck department. To 
have provided such higher rates in the award would have exceeded the union's 
demands and the association’s obligations under the most-favored-nation 
agreement and the arbitration submission. In addition, the granting of such 
rates would have created new intraplant wage-rate inequities on the west coast 
vessels, thus compounding the distortion of the wage structure of the industry 
as a whole initiated when the association found it expedient to make a settle- 
ment with the sailor’s union last November which differed radically from those 
made previously that year with the other unions representing unlicensed sea- 
faring personnel both here and on the east coast. 

The portions of the award which contain the provisions here drawn in 
question read as follows: 
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“T. OFFSHORE AND INTERCOASTAL TRADES 


“(a) Overtime rates: Wiper, $1.80 per hour; ail other ratings, $2.35 per 
hour. The foregoing overtime rates shall apply to work of the types listed in 
PMA. Offer No. 1, union exhibit 3, as follows: 

“2. All work in port on Saturday and Sunday. 
“>. All work in excess of 8 hours per day at sea. 
“6, All work in excess of 8 hours per day in port. 
. Electrician in port on 24-hour shift while cargo is worked between 
5 p. m. and 8 a. m. 
“8. Cargo work on donkey watch 5 p. m. to 8 a. m. Monday through 
Friday. 

“(b) Penalty rates: Wiper, $1.30 per hour: all other ratings, $1.63 per hour. 
The foregoing penalty rates shall apply to work of the type listed in PMA offer 
No. 1, union exhibit 3, as follows: 

“1. Penalty within 8 hours per day at sea. 

“1(a@). Penalty within 8 hours per day in port. Monday through Friday. 
“3. All work on Sunday at sea. 

“9, Holidays at sea. 

“10. Holidays in port.” 


- * ae 


e “II. ALASKA TRADE 


“(a) Overtime rates: Wiper $1.80 per hour; all other ratings, $2.24 per hour. 
The foregoing overtime rates shall apply to work of the types listed in PMA 
offer No. 1, union exhibit 3, as follows: 

“2. All work in port on Saturday and Sunday. 
“5. All work in excess of 8 hours per day at sea. 
“6. All work in excess of 8 hours per day in port. 
“7. Electricians in port on 24-hour shift while cargo is worked between 
op. m. tos a.m. 
“8. Cargo work on donkey watch 5 p. m. to 8 a. m., Monday through 
Friday. 
“9. Holidays at sea. 
“10. Holidays in port. 

“(b) Penalty rates: Wiper, $1.80 per hour; all other ratings, $1.63 per hour. 
The foregoing penalty rates shall apply to work of the type listed in PMA offer 
No. 1, union exhibit 3, as follows: 

“1, Penalty within 8 hours per day at sea. 
“1 (a). Penalty within 8 hours per day in port, Monday through Friday. 
“3. All work on Sunday at sea. 

* * * * * * * 

The award recognizes two sets of premium rates, viz, those payable for 
overtime work and those payable for penalty work and classifies various types 
of work to which each set of rates shall apply under paragraphs (a) and (bd) 
respectively, for the trades described in I and II. ‘This distinction between 
overtime and penalty work and the establishment of differentials in the premium 
rates payable for each was one of the innovations in the industry’s wage struc- 
ture introduced by the November settlement with the deck department. Prior 
to that time, apart from exceptions of little consequence, none of the agreements 
applicable to unlicensed personnel had provided more than a single raté for 
either type of ship’s work and in all of them this rate was referred to as the 
overtime rate. The agreement for the engineroom personnel contains numerous 
provisions describing in detail both generally and by rating and type of ship, 
the work for which the overtime rate must be paid. A classification of these 
many provisions as between true overtime and penalty work is required to 
extend to the engineroom ratings on a basis of parity the new dual system of 
rates already in effect for the ratings of the deck department. 

The form of the award in respect to that matter was dictated by the limitations 
of the record as made by the parties. The union, as well as the association, 
accepted without comment or criticism regarding its sufficiency or accuracy the 
list of 11 categories of work set forth in the association’s offers as providing a 
comprehensive description of all types of work for which overtime was payable 
under the various provisions of the agreement. Neither party otherwise at- 
tempted to identify or classify these provisions. The referee accordingly had 
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no choice but to frame his award on that basis leaving the parties the task of 
rewriting the provisions of the agreement to carry it into effect. Considering 
the complexity of these provisions it is something less than surprising that the 
parties have already fallen into dispute over the meaning of the award and the 
manner in which it shall be applied. 

In general two questions have been raised about the effect of the award in 
relation to provisions in the agreement. The first has to do with the proper 
rate for work in port between 5 p. m. and 8 a. m., Mondays through Fridays 
while cargo is worked. This subect is specifically mentioned in items 7 and xs 
paragraphs (a) under both I and II of the award. The other question relates 
to the proper rate for work between the same hours when the ship is shifted in 
inland waters. As presently written the award contains no provision specifically 
mentioning this type of work. Moreover, while the findings and conclusions of 
the award state generally the basis upon which it was rendered they do not 
specifically discuss the reasons which lead to the inclusion of items 7 and & 
under paragraphs (a) rather than paragraphs (6). And since this feature of 
the award is now under attack it appears appropriate before turning to the 
parties’ contentions, to state clearly what the evidence was before the referee 
regarding that matter and the particular findings and conclusions which led 
him to include these provisions in the award as he did. 

30th items 7 and 8&8 were, of course, taken verbatim from the list of work 
eategories appearing in the association’s offers. All of its exhibits in which 
they appeared identified the items as work which was N. C. (i. e., not compa- 
rable) to any type of work performed by deck department ratings and the 
explanations given by the association’s spokesman repeatedly stressed the lack 
of such comparison (transcript pp. 150, 170). The union did not dispute this 
but pointed out that the sailors had opportunities for overtime earnings in port 
when called back to shift ship (transcript p. 220). 

In addition to this evidence, the referee had before him the association’s offers 
in which it proposed pay electricians on duty in port while cargo is worked, the 
overtime rate of $2.35 per hour between 5 p. m. and midnight, but only the penalty 
rate of $1.63 between midnight and 8 a.m. It further pronosed to compensate 
firemen, firemen-watertenders, and oilers on donkey watch between 5 p. m. and 
S a. m., Monday through Friday, while cargo is worked, at the old overtime rate 
of $1.29 per hour, but proposed the new penalty rate of $1.63 for reefer engineers 
oilers, and diesel oilers when engaged in such work. And while there was a 
good deal of evidence and argument from both sides explaining the rates which 
the association proposed paying for other categories of work and the union's 
obiections to the differentials with the deck department which these proposals 
would establish, virtually nothing was said by either side regarding the justifica- 
tion, or lack of it, for the rates proposed by the association in these particular 
instances, 

In this state of the record the referee found, in accordance with the undis- 
puted evidence, that the work in question covered by items 7 and 8 was of a 
type unique to the engine department ratings and not subject to comparison with 
any type of work performed by personnel of the deck department; that in pro- 
posing to compensate electricians for such work at the overtime rate of $2.55 per 
hour between 5 p. m. and midnight the association had recognized that cargo work 
in general was more in the nature of overtime work than penalty work; and that 
its proposals to compensate the electrician for such work between midnight and 
8 a. m. at the $1.63 per hour penalty rate and to compensate other ratings while 
performing such work on donkey watches at even lower rates were part and par- 
cel of the association’s general claim that some differentials adverse to the 
engineroom ratings must be maintained to prevent their earnings from exceed- 
ing those of the deck department ratings. Having rejected this claim as without 
merit in reference to the other proposed differentials, the referee did so also in 
these instances and accordingly listed all of the work of this type as described 
in items 7 and 8 of the award under paragraphs (a) providing for payment of the 
overtime rate. 

The first intimation that the association’s members had questions about the 
application of the July 3 award was communicated to the referee when it for- 
warded to him a letter from counsel for the Alaska Steamship Co. under date 
of July 21. The letter sought a ruling that in Alaska ports, where sea watches 
are maintained while cargo is worked, the penalty rate provided by paragraph 
(b), item 1 (@), rather than the overtime rate provided by paragraph (a), item 
& should apply to cargo work, on sea watches, Monday through Friday, between 
5p.m.and8&a.m. It appears also that about this time a similar question about 
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the cargo rate for sea watches had been raised by association members operating 
offshore and intercoastal. The union, in turn, raised with the association the 
question of the correct rate to be paid when ships are moved in inland waters 
after 5 p. m. and before 8 a. m., a type of work nowhere specifically referred to in 
the award. It was because of these questions that the hearing held September 3 
was scheduled. 

At the hearing the union demonstrated conclusively by references to numerous 
provisions of the agreement that as a result of collective bargaining between the 
parties over the years, they had all but obliterated any distinction between don- 
key watches and other watches so far as the payment of a premium rate is con- 
cerned for work performed on weekdays between 5 p. m. and 8 a. m. while cargo 
is worked. The association conceded that this was true and disclaimed any 
further reliance upon the argument initially advanced by the Alaska Steamship 
Co. that the words “on donkey watch” in item 8 should be given literal effect. 
As a result all questions about the application of the award predicated on the 
use in item 8 of the phrase “donkey watch” were removed from the dispute. 

But the association then raised another and more substantial question regard- 
ing the meaning and effect of the award. Its spokesman asserted, and his asser- 
tions were not contradicted, that the accepted theory underlying the various 
provisions of the agreement for the payment of a premium rate to men on 
watches while cargo is worked is that the men are then called upon to do work 
outside their customary duties. He gave as examples the firemen, who, while 
on sea watches are forbidden to leave the fireroom or do any work not directly 
connected with steaming the boilers, but when the vessel is in port and cargo is 
worked, are required to go to the engineroom and oil the auxiliaries; and the 
oilers, who, while on sea watches are prohibited from coming on deck to perform 
any work, but when the vessel is in port and cargo is worked are required to do 
so to oil the winches. In addition, it was pointed out that for such ratings as 
these the extra duties imposed when cargo is worked are routinely performed 
Within the 8 hours of work required of them in port by the agreement. 

However, the association conceded that it is otherwise with the electricians. 
They are essentially daymen and since the modern freighter carries only 2 men 
in this rating the present practice when cargo is worked while the vessel is in 
port is that they take turns caring for the winches on 24-hour shiits from 
Sa. m. to 8 a.m. Two-thirds of the shift of each man is, therefore, outside 
his 8 hours of work and is clearly work within item 6 of the paragraphs (a) 
of the award for which the overtime rate of $2.55 per hour is payable. The 
association now states that its proposal to pay the $1.63 per hour penalty rate 
during the second half of this overtime period was not motivated by any claim 
that the work is not true overtime work, but by a desire to reduce the overtime 
earnings of electricians which would otherwise be excessive in relation to the 
other ratings, a fact which it says the union conceded by concurring in this 
particular proposal when it was made. The union admits that it concurred 
in the proposal but says it did so for reasons quite opposite to the one assigned 
by the association. It says that because by the agreement a man’s workday 
commences at midnight, it saw in the proposal an opportunity to claim payment 
of the $1.63 rate for the first 8 hours of an electrician’s workday and the $2.35 
rate for the entire remainder. 

It was further asserted by the association’s spokesman without contradiction 
that none of the agreements applicable to personnel of the other departments 
provide payment for any work at the overtime rate except work performed 
in excess of 8 hours per day or on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. In the 
case of the deck department, sea watches are broken 1 hour after the vessel 
arrives in port and the men are placed on daywork until sea watches are again 
set for departure of the vessel. When the vessel is in port and sea watches 
are broken and men are called back after 5 p. m. and before 8S a. m. for the 
purpose of shifting ship they are paid the overtime rate for such work, with 
minimum guaranties of 2 hours for call backs on weekdays and 4 hours for 
call backs on Saturdays, Sundays, aid holidays. but in continental United 
States ports, the sailors are not involved in any cargo work and, apart from 
the call backs to shift ship, perform no work between 5 p. m. and 8 a. m. 

Precisely stated, the association's contentions are that the work of the engine- 
room ratings who stand watches within the S-hour day while the vessel is in 
port and cargo is worked is in its nature penalty work for which the award 
in item 1 (a) of paragraphs (b) provides the penalty rate of $1.63 per hour; 
that the listing of such work in item 8 of paragraphs (a) as work for which 
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the overtime rate of $2.35 per hour is payable creates an ambiguity which should 
be resolved by a ruling that the penalty rate rather than the overtime rate 
provisions shall apply, except for work in excess of the 8-hour day or on Satur- 
days or Sundays. The association gave figures on 2 Alaska voyages of last 
summer showing that application of the new overtime rate of $2.24 per hour 
in Alaska ports would produce increases in overtime earnings of 52.6 and 33.7 
percent above the earnings yielded by the $1.29 per hour rate in effect prior 
to the award. It asserted that the increase in cost for vessels in the inter- 
coastal trade resulting from such an application of the new overtime rate would 
be disastrous to that trade and that it had made mandatory negotiated agree- 
ments with the unions representing the licensed deck and radio officers and 
the pursers increasing proportionately the overtime rates payable to such 
personnel. 

The union’s reply is that the award is not ambiguous or uncertain in meaning 
and plainly provides in item 8 of paragraphs (a) that if the men work donkey 
watcbes after 5 p. m. and before § a. m., the rate of $2.35 is payable; that this 
is what its members up and down the coast believe the award means and it 
has been jointly submitted by the parties to the Wage Stabilization Board 
for approval on that basis; and that while the engine department ratings did 
not get quite as much as the sailors percentagewise, the $2.35 rate for donkey- 
watch work will almost equalize the overtime earnings of the 2 departments. 
Evidence of comparative earnings for four voyages computed upon the basis 
of the union’s interpretation of the award was offered by it in support of this 
contention. 

In addition, the union contends that the overtime rate for this work is justified 
because that rate is payable to the sailors, with minimum guaranties, when they 
are called back to shift ship in port; because on passenger vessels the overtime 
arrangements for cargo work release the better part of the engineroom crew to 
do maintenance and repair work as daymen; and because the Alaska trade 
already has secured the advantage of a favorable differential of 11 cents per 
hour in the overtime rate. Finally, the union objects to the association’s request 
because, after the award was rendered, the association made settlements with the 
sailors union and other unions based upon the thought that increases in their 
premium rates should be proportionate to the increase which the award grants 
to unlicensed engineroom ratings for night watches while cargo is worked and 
also because the association offered similar concessions to the union representing 
the licensed engineers who supervise the unlicensed engineroom personnel em- 
ployed on such watches. 

For like reasons the union contends that the overtime rate, rather than the 
penalty rate, shonld be payable to men on watch in port between 5 p. m. and 
8 a. m. when the ship is shifted. The association, consistent with its position 
on the proper rate during these hours when cargo is worked, contends that the 
penalty rate should apply in such instances. 

There were indications that disagreements between the parties exist as to 
the proper classification of other types of work for which provisions in the 
agreement call for payment of the old overtime rate. But neither party asked 
that any of these differences be submitted for decision in this proceeding. 


Conclusions 


(1) It is evident that the award is an incomplete and somewhat ambiguous 
determination of the differences between the parties regarding overtime and 
penalty rates. It is also evident that none of the questions raised in this pro- 
ceeding by either party are, strictly speaking, questions of interpretation. All 
involve requests for rulings which would change the award. 

Thus, when some of the association members indicated they would give full 
effect to the words “on donkey watch” in item 8, the union promptly objected 
despite the fact that there had been ample opportunity for the union to consider 
the significance of these qualifying words and to ask that they be struck before 
the award was rendered. Nevertheless, the union has requested a ruling to 
eliminate these words and the association has acknowledged that in this respect 
the award is adequate and in effect has agreed that the qualifying words should 
be stricken. But had the association not done so, it is difficult to see how any- 
thing short of an amendment of the award by the referee could have achieved 
the same result. 

Thus also, the other question raised by the union regarding the rate for 
shifting ship involves a change in the award. Although this work is analogous 
to night watches in port while cargo is worked, the language in item 8 could 
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hardly be interpreted as including it. Whether it could be said to fall within 
any of the other items is at best a moot question not clearly answered by any- 
thing said in the award. Viewed realistically, the union’s request is for an 
addition to the award as now written. 
Similarly, the association’s contentions call for substantive changes. There is 
no “unavoidable conflict between item 8 of paragraphs (a) and item 1 (a) of para- 
graphs (b) apparent on the face of the award or foreseeable in its application. 
The union is correct in saying that the association’s request for a ruling that the 
penalty rate prescribed by paragraphs (b), rather than the overtime rate pre- 
scribed by paragraphs (a), should be paid for the work described in item 8 is 
actually a request that the item be wholly stricken from the award. 
Finally, as noted above, there are other unresolved differences between the 
parties over the classification of premium work in applying the new overtime 
ind penalty rates which neither yet wishes to submit for decision. And, while 
barmonious agreement of the parties on all such differences, without resort to 
arbitration, is a consummation devoutly to be wished, there is no assurance that 
this will come to pass. Considering the record as a whole, it is clear that in this 
case the parties neither sought nor obtained a complete and final decision of 
their dispute over overtime and penalty rates. Rather, they submitted their dif- 
ferences only in part with a view to obtaining a position on certain of them and 
with the expectation that they would resolve those remaining either by negotia- 
tion or by further resort to arbitration. Consequently, their submission of this 
dispute in the first instance should not be treated as final. That also is the es- 
sence of an award rendered by a standing referee under the circumstances of this 
case. While the agreement provides that the referee’s decision shall be final and 
binding upon the parties, it does not preclude them from submitting a dispute 
on other terms or from resubmitting issues once decided. That they have done 
so in this case is implicit in their conduct both before and after the award was 
rendered. In the particular circumstances of this case I am unable to conclude 
that a standing referee lacks authority to correct clear errors or Omissions and I 
approach the questions submitted on that view. 
(2) On the evidence now before me it is plain that the inclusion of item 8 under 
paragraphs (a), rather than paragraph (b), of both I and II of the award is 
an error which results in a rate for this work in excess of both the union’s de- 
mands when the case was first presented and the obligations assumed by the as- 
sociation under the “most-favored-nation” agreement. What useful purpose was 
served by listing cargo work separately from other penalty work in port in the 
association’s offers and exhibits and representing originally that it was not 
comparable for rate determining purposes with any work performed by deck 
department ratings remains obscure, unless it is to be inferred that each party 
saw in this method of presentation the chance for an award more favorable to 
it than might otherwise be probable. In any event it clearly appears from the 
evidence now produced by the association, in reversal of its prior position, that 
om e work described in item 8 is comparable to and has the same characteristics 

is other penalty work within the 8-hour day performed by ratings in both de- 
partments. This evidence shows not only that the work is routinely performed 
within these hours but also that the accepted justification for the premium rate 
is the performance of additional duties and not performance during unseasonabie 
hours. There are, of course, physical differences in all of the work performed 
by ratings of the two departments and in continental ports after sea watches are 
broken the work of sailors within their 8-hour day is confined to day work not 
connected with cargo operations. But the award was intended to provide parity 
of rates under the system of classification between overtime and penalty work 
established by the deck department settlement of last November and under that 
system these differences are without significance. It is not disputed that under 
the terms of that settlement no deckhand receives the overtime rate for any ship’s 
work, however arduous or disagreeable, unless it is work in excess of S hours 
within his workday or is performed on a Saturday or Sunday. Item 8 of the 
award, as it now reads, disregards these limitations and in so doing is incon- 
sistent with the findings and conclusions upon which the award was based. 
This is not true of item 7, since it appears that the electricians are systematica!- 
ly scheduled to perform the work there described in addition to their 8 hours of 
work per day in port and would be entitled to the overtime rate under item 6 of 
paragraphs (a) in any event. And the same may be said of any other ratings, 
including deck engineers, when called upon to perform work in excess of the 
S-hour day provided in the agreement. 
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(3) In the hearings which led to the award, the union relied mainly upon the 
long history of parity between the overtime rates for comparable ratings in the 
two departments. At that time the association attempted to defend its pro- 
posals to establish rate differentials by comparisons of earnings and take-home 
pay. Here the parties have found it opportune to substantially reverse their 
prior positions, the association insisting that the award be changed to restore 
parity of rates, the union resisting the change by claiming that the differential 
in rates now provided by the award is necessary to provide equality of earnings 
between the engine and deck department. The findings and conclusions upon 
which the award was rendered adopted the union’s original arguments and the 
industry’s past practice of maintaining wage-rate parities. Comparisons of take- 
home pay or earnings from overtime work were not accepted as an equitable 
or reliable basis for resolving the dispute under the most-favored-nation agree- 
ment. Nothing submitted by either side in the subsequent hearings demonstrates 
that a switch now to a different basis for decision would be warranted. The 
parties’ own joint study report acknowledged that prior to 1951 there had been 
no hard-and-fast relationship between the two departinents in terms of take- 
home pay. As might be expected, over the whole industry, overtime and penalty 
rate earnings vary widely with overtime and penalty work opportunities, not 
only as between trades but also as between vessels in the same trade, depart- 
ments of the same vessel, and even ratings within the same department. The 
union itself pointed out that within its own membership there is gross variation 
in the opportunities for premium-rate work while cargo is worked between 
the same ratings on vessels which load and discharge bulk cargoes by shoreside 
equipment, and thus have litthe or no work of this kind, and the more numerous 
vessels which load and discharge other cargoes using ship’s gear, which have 
a good deal of it. An unwarranted rate differential for such work can be of 
secant solace to the former even though it may enhance the earnings of the latter, 
as well as the average for the department as a whole. More especially would 
this be true if, having given weight to the union’s evidence of comparative earn- 
ings as a basis for refusing to correct this error in the award, the referee in 
deciding the wage-review case then found himself compelled on the same basis 
to perpetuate the present differential of $25.02 per month between the basic 
monthly wages of firemen and able seamen. 

All in all, the evidence of both parties on comparative earnings and take-home 
pay plainly indicates that this basis of wage-rate determination has a potential 
for endless opportunistic argument by both sides, which, if accepted piecemeal 
as each occasion arises, could ultimately produce a wage structure which would 
be a veritable farrago of irrational wage-rate irregularities. No doubt the 
generally accepted principle of equal pay for equal work has its practical limita- 
tions but I have concluded that cynical disregard of it whenever this appears 
expedient is a prerogative of the parties but not the referee. In any event the 
evidence of comparative earnings before me is neither so convincing nor com- 
plete as to afford justification for refusing the association’s request that thi8 
error in the prior award be corrected. 

(4) Since the award was rendered the association has entered into new con- 
tracts for the licensed and unlicensed deck department personnel, the licensed 
radio operators, and the pursers, in which increases in premium rates were pro- 
vided, at least in part, upon the assumption that the award in this case with 
respect to item 8 would become effective. This raises the question whether, 
having accepted this provision of the award as the basis for further negotiations 
with these other unicns, the association is now foreclosed from seeking to 
change it in that respect. But for two circumstances, I would conclude that it 
was. One is that while these various agreements, as well as the award in this 
case, created contractual obligations, all of the parties then well knew that 
none of the wage adjustments they provided could be made effective unless and 
until approved under the National Wage Stabilization regulations. What will 
be the outcome of the applications for approval now pending before the Wage 
Stabilization Board is speculative, for, as has been observed, wage stabilization 
is not an exact science; it is what the public members of that Board think it 
is, unless they are outvoted by the labor and industry members. 

As a practical matter all of the parties understood that despite what may 
have been provided in the award or the contracts signed at the time, the only 
terms which would ultimately be made effective and written into their agree- 
ments with the association would be those which received the Board's approval. 
If, in this proceeding, the referee corrects a palpably unstabilizing error in his 
prior award, presumably this is a circumstance which the Wage Stabilization 
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Board will take into account in acting upon these various applications, affecting 
as they do the wage structure of the entire industry. The second circumstance 
is that simultaneously with the submission of questions in this proceeding the 
parties have submitted also the issues in their wage-review dispute, thus afford- 
ing opportunity for adjustments to rectify any inequities in the engine depart- 
ment wage rates which have arisen because of intervening events. Because of 
these considerations I have concluded that the association’s request for a 
ruling regarding item 8 of the award is not foreclosed. There is no similar 
question in connection with the request of the union for specification of a rate 
for work between 5 p. m. and 8 a. m. when ships are shifted in inland waters. 

(5) In view of the foregoing I finally conclude that the association’s request 
for a ruling that the penalty rate, rather than the overtime rate, shall be pay- 
able for work described in item 8 of the award when it is performed within the 
8-hour day should be granted and that appropriate changes should be made in 
the award. For like reasons I further conclude that the penalty rate, rather 
than the overtime rate, should be paid for shifting ship between 5 p. m. and 
Sa. m. unless the move occurs on a Saturday or Sunday, or men are called back 
on weekdays and required to work in excess of their S-hour day, in which cases 
the work falls within items 2 and 6 of paragraph (a) for which the overtime 
rate is payable under the award as now written. 


DECISION 


The award rendered July 3 is hereby changed in the following particulars: 

(1) Item 8, “Cargo work on donkey watch, 5 p. m. to 8 a. m., Monday through 
Friday,” as the same now appears under paragraph (a) of I, Offshore and Inter- 
coastal Trade and under paragraph (a) of II, Alaska Trade, is stricken from 
the award, 

(2) The following work shall be classified as penalty work and compensated 
at the penalty rates provided by paragraph (b) of I, Offshore and Intercoastal 
Trade, and paragraph (b) of II, Alaska Trade, and said paragraphs are each 
amended by listing such work thereunder as follows: 


1 (b) Cargo work 5 p. m. to 8 a. m., Monday through Friday; 
1 (c) Shifting ship 5 p. m. to 8 a. m., Monday through Friday, but only 


when move is one for which a premium rate is payable under provisions of 
present agreement : 


Provided, That whenever such work is performed as work in excess of 8 hours 
per day or on Saturday or Sunday it shall be classified as overtime work and com- 
pensated at the overtime rates provided by paragraph (a) of I, Offshore and 
Intercoastal Trade, and paragraph (a) of II, Alaska Trade. 

(3) The foregoing changes in the award shall be made effective from 
January 1, 1952. 


II. THE JUNE 15, 1952, WAGE REVIEW 


The union’s demands as presented at the hearings on August 25 and 26 are 
us follows: 

“(a) A general across-the-board adjustment of $25 per month for all watch 
Standers to correct interdepartmental inequities. This adjustment would also 
ict as a longtime service adjustment in that the vast majority of such men have 
i minimum of 3-year discharges to their credit, and in many cases as much as 
15 years. 

‘(b) A general across-the-board adjustment of $10 per month for daymen 
to correct interdepartmental inequities in such ratings. 

“It is understood that in thoses cases where men are watch workers during 
one portion of the voyage, and then dayworkers for the return voyage or a great 
section of the return voyage, this additional $10 per month would apply while 
on daywork. 

“(c) An increase of 5 percent in the general monthly wage rates and overtime 
rates, or such percentage amount as is permissible under the Wage Stabilization 
Board regulations. 

“(@) In line with the adjustment given to other unions, we propose that the 
standby rate of pay for men doing maintenance work by the day between 8 a. m. 
ind 5 p.m. be increased from $1.86 per hour to $2.23 per hour. 

“In the case of men standing watches around the clock, the rate be increased 
‘rot $2.09 per hour to $2.50 per hour. 

“Normal time-and-a-half for overtime to apply in such cases. 
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“(e) 1. The penalty rate to be applied to Saturday time at sea for men on 
watch, and for payment of the overtime rate to daymen who work between 8 a. m. 
and 12 noon. 

“2. Overtime for holidays in port. 

“(f) Alaska agreement: 

“1. In all above proposals, the Alaska subagreement shall be revised to conform. 

“2. To correct an inequity, the Alaska overtime rate shall be made uniform 
with the offshore rate. 

“(g) Coastwise line: 

“1. In all the above general provisions, the coastwise line subagreement shall 
be revised to conform. 

“2. The overtime rate at sea on Saturdays on such vessels shall be the general 
rate prescribed in said subagreement. 

“3. While in Alaska and Alaskan waters, the coastwise line vessels shall pay 
the Alaska subagreement overtime rates. 

“(h) An additional sum of 10 cents per man per day shall be paid to the 
MFOW-PMA welfare fund.” 

The union’s general position is that all of these demands should be granted 
to correct inequities caused by concessions made by the association to the sailors 
union and other unions since July 3, 1951, when the firemen’s union entered into 
its current agreement with the association. As in the prior proceeding under 
the most-favored-nation reopening agreement, the union relies for its affirma- 
tive case chiefly upon the long history of parity in wage rates between key rat- 
ings of the engineroom and deck departments. It argues that the most-favored- 
nation agreement was intended to protect its members against wage differentials 
in favor of the deck department ratings which might result from any settlement 
with that department made after July 3 and before December 30, 1951, and that 
the wage review authorized by section 16 (b) on December 30, 1951, June 15, 
1952, December 15, 1952, and June 15, 1953, were intended to provide similar 
protection for the remainder of the contract term. 

The association opposes granting any of the demands. Its objections to the 
individual items are noted below, but the general contentions it made in opposi- 
tion to all of them must be considered at the outset. 

Thus, the association contends that unlike the most-favored-nation agreement, 
the wage-review provision should be interpreted narrowly as intended to author- 
ize wage adjustments only if there has been some general economic change, such 
as a rise in living costs. It argues that wage increases granted to ratings in 
another department as a result of collective-bargaining negotiations in which 
the association secured concessions as well as gave them ought not to be accepted 
under the wage-review provisions as a basis for making adjustments in the wage 
schedules of the engineroom ratings. Specifically, the association says that in 
the most recent settlement it made with the deck department on August 11, 
following a 2-month strike, it secured the advantage of an understanding with 
the sailors union on the vexatious scope-of-work issue and also an extension 
of its agreement with the sailors union until September 30, 1953, without any 
interim reopenings for wage reviews, whereas the agreement it made with the 
sailors union last November 5 had been for an indefinite term subject to ter- 
mination at any time on 60 days’ notice. Similarly, the association points out 
that in settlements made subsequently with three other unions, these unions all 
conceded to it the elimination from their agreements of wage-review provisions, 
with the result that the association now has firm agreements covering the 
licensed deck officers and radio operators which extend to June 15, 1952, and one 
with the Staff Officers Association which extends for a year beyond that date. 

An offer to settle the June 15 wage-review demands of the union representing 
the licensed engineers on similar terms was rejected by that union and the 
resulting dispute had been submitted for decision by the arbitrator also appointed 
by the union and an association of east-coast operators to rule on their wage- 
review dispute. 

According to the association it no longer has outstanding any most-favored- 
nation commitments and its present policy is to avoid making them and to seek 
elimination of the wage-review provisions in order to stabilize the industry for 
a definite period and thus put an end to the frequent pyramiding of concessions 
which has resulted from the successive demands of the competing unions under 
these provisions. It concedes that its members formerly pursued the policy of 
maintaining an integrated wage structure for their unlicensed personnel predi- 
cated upon parity of wage rates between key ratings of the engine and deck de- 
partments, but contends that this is no longer feasible because of the introduction 
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of such changes as the 40-hour week and variations in the penalty and overtime 
rates. It argues that if considerations of parity are now to be taken into account 
this should be done only on an overall earnings basis rather than by the mere 
comparison of wage rates and that there is already substantial parity of over- 
all earnings between the engine and deck department ratings. 

The union denies that it was asked to eliminate from its agreement the re- 
maining wage reviews but says it would not have agreed to do so in any event 
upon the basis of the association’s offer of settlement which proposed only a 
general 5-percent increase in wage rates. While admitting that its members 
are well paid the union says they are dissatisfied and restive over the unfavor- 
able differentials between their rates and those recently granted the comparable 
deck-department ratings. It disputes the validity of the evidence offered by the 
association to show that the overtime earnings of the engineroom equal those of 
the deck department and contends that the adjustments it demands are needed 
to provide parity of earnings as well as wage rates. 

Upon consideration, my conclusions regarding the scope of the wage review 
authorized by section 16 (b) and the factors which properly ought to be taken 
into account in evaluating the union’s demands are: 

First—The wage reviews authorized by section 16 (b) are confined to reviews 
of basic monthly wage rates and overtime rates and do not extend to other 
subjects such as welfare and pension fund payments and the reduction in hours 
of work at sea, as did the reopening authorized by the July 3, 1951, most- 
favored nation letter. Section 16 (b) is therefore more limited in the range 
of subjects open to review under it than was the July 3 letter. But in other 
respects the reviews which it authorizes are, if anything, broader in scope. 
The July 3 letter authorized review only if concessions were granted to another 
department within a limited period and by implication restricted the referee’s 
authority to such wage adjustments as might be required to restore preexisting 
wage parities or differentials with rates of the other department. There are 
no such limitations expressed in section 16 (b), which provides for a series of 
wage reviews in the most general terms and without any express limitation on 
their scope. A prohibition against the correction of intraplant or industry 
wage rate inequities under the authority of this provision would have to be 
written into it by implication. This, in effect, is what the association here con- 
tends should be done. 

But the circumstances surrounding the execution of the July 3, 1951, agree- 
ment with the firemen’s union will not support such a contention. The pre- 
dilection of the association for making wage settlements with the sailor’s union 
on terms more favorable to it than those granted the other unions was then 
a matter of general notoriety. The July 3 agreement with the firemen’s union 
was drawn to extend over a 2-year period. These facts alone render implaus- 
ible the claim that by necessary implication the parties intended that the asso- 
ciation should have a free hand, subject to no review, in creating wage-rate 
inequities throughout the 18-month period covered by the review provisions of 
section 16 (b), The intent with which these review provisions were included 
in the agreement must, of course, be ascertained from the facts which then 
existed rather than those which have developed later. And while to any 
outsider the association’s announced objective of removing the wage struc- 
ture for a definite period from exposure to frequent raids by these competing 
unions appears to be the only rational course for it to pursue, it is a new policy 
which found no expression in the July 3, 1951, agreement with the firemen’s 
union or the contemporaneous settlement with the sailors’ union. I conclude 
therefore that there is nothing express or implied in the review provisions of 
section 16 (b) which so limits the scope of this proceeding as to exclude from 
consideration wage-rate inequities created since July 3, 1951. 

Second.—Nor, upon consideration, do I find merit in the association’s argu- 
ment that the correction of such inequities as are shown to exist should be denied 
because the deck department made some concessions to the association in return 
for the wage adjustments granted to it in the August 11 strike settlement. The 
60-day termination clause of the November 5, 1951, deck department agreement 
previously in effect was the reductio ad absurdum of the most-favored-nation 
concept. The elimination of this improvident clause was no doubt an important 
gain in the association’s efforts to stabilize the industry, though not nearly as 
important to that end as would have been a commitment by the sailors union 
to have the anniversary and reopening dates of its contract coincide with those 
of the contract with the firemen’s union. 3e that as it may, this concession to 
the association was one which had already been given to it by the firemen’s union 
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in even greater measure when on July 3, 1951, it consented to extend its agree- 
ment for a 2-year period. If, despite this, the present requests of the firemen’s 
union for the correction of wage rate inequities are rejected out of hand without 
consideration on their merits, it would, as the union’s spokesman pointed out, 
put a premium on short-term commitments and the resort to economic pressures, 
a consequence quite inconsistent with any genuine effort to stabilize the industry. 
Similar factors are revealed in analyzing the scope of work understanding re- 
ferred to by the association. Whatever its importance, it, too, was a concession 
obtained to retrieve a previous egregious error in the bargaining relations of 
the association with other unions. But apart from these considerations, the in- 
genuous argument that otherwise comparable wage rates when set by collective 
bargaining with other unions should be ignored in a wage review proceeding of 
this kind is novel doctrine for which no precedent was cited by the association. 
Respectable authority exists for the contrary view that wage rates set by such 
bargaining provide sounder criteria for wage determining purposes than do 
most other factors. 

Third —lIt is true that the wage structure of the industry has undergone far- 
reaching changes since before the war, notably through the introduction of 
shoreside overtime concepts previously viewed as alien to seafaring employment, 
with the result that overtime earnings now constitute a much larger proportion 
of the take-home pay of most of the ratings than previously was the case. But 
to conclude from this that long-established parities of wage rates between the 
key ratings of the several departments both within and between the various 
trades which comprise the industry should be wholly ignored in favor of com- 
parisons of average earnings is not justified by anything in the record. That the 
association’s argument to that effect stems largely from considerations of expe- 
diency is sufficiently illustrated by its simultaneous demand for correction of 
the July 3 award on the ground that this correction was required to restore parity 
in the overtime rate payable for comparable work. Having found that demand 
justified on the merits for the reasons stated above, it would clearly be less than 
even handed to treat the association’s inconsistent argument here as having 
validity. Moreover, its principal contention is that the item in the award which 
has been corrected to the disadvantage of the union produced average earnings 
of some $28 per month which more than offset the present $25.02 differential in 
the basic monthly wage rates of the key ratings in the deck and engine depart- 
ments. Whatever the merits of that contention otherwise, it is no longer valid 
under the revision of the award recorded in the decision set forth above. 

Fourth.—It may well be that the level of the wage structure for the unlicensed 
personnel of this industry has pushed beyond reasonable limits in reletion to 
comparable shoreside employment and that the resulting costs will overtax the 
financial capacity of the industry to survive, as and when present Government 
subsidies are withdrawn. This is a problem which may become of increasingly 
acute concern to the unions as well as the association. But whatever its soln- 
tion, if any there is, it will not be found in the indiscriminate creation and per- 
petuation of wage-rate inequities between the ratings long considered comparable 
for wage-rate purposes. As the regulation of the Wage Stabilization Board re- 
cites, intraplant wage-rate inequities are a major source of industrial unrest 
and sound programs to eliminate them contribute to production and morale. 
These observations apply with peculiar force to the conditions of work in this 
industry in which the relatively small complement of personnel on a ship is 
required not only to work but also live within the confines of the vessel for all the 
time it is at sea. 

In view of the foregoing I have concluded that the general objections to the 
union’s demands are without substantial merit and to the extent that these 
demands are shown to be justified as necessary to correct inequities they should 
be granted. Each of the union’s demands will therefore be examined in the 
light of that conclusion. 


(a) The $25.02 increase in basic monthly wage rates of watch standers 

The well-established historical practice of the industry has been to consider 
the able-bodied seaman of the deck department and the firemen of the engine 
department as entitled to the identical monthly wage. A differential in favor of 
the able seaman of $25.02 per month was created for the first time by the deck 
department settlement of November 5, 1951. The firemen’s union did not seek 
elimination of the differential under the July 3, 1951, most-favored nation letter. 
Its position in that proceeding was that the differential was approximately offset 
by the overtime earnings of the comparable engineroom ratings from Saturday 
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sea watches at the rate of $1.29 per hour, a concession granted to them in the 
July 3, 1951, agreement, but one which was spurned by the sailors’ union in 
favor of the larger base rate adjustments for able seamen when it subsequentiy 
settled with the association on the following November 5. The July 3, 1952, 
award found in favor of the firemen’s union on the issue of the equivalence of 
these two concessions. But as a result of the strike settlement on August 11, 
1952, the watch standers of the deck department were granted the applicable 
penalty rates for Saturday watches at sea, effective from April 27, 1952. This 
provision of the deck department settlement wiped out the only justification for 
the $25.02 differential in basic monthly wage rates ever shown to exist and it 
now stands out clearly as a wage rate inequity which should be corrected. The 
decision set forth below so provides. 


(b) The $10 increase in basic monthly wage rates for day men 


As was pointed out in the July 3 award there is nothing to indicate that the 
monthly wage rates of the higher ratings of the two departments who work as 
day men have ever had any definite relationship in terms of fixed parities or 
differentials. In the November 5, 1951, deck department settlement boatswains 
and other higher ratings of the deck department received increases above the 
6.2 percent general increase then granted all ratings which ranged from $25 
on freighters to as much as $70 on large passenger vessels. But the electricians 
and other higher ratings of the engineroom had received a similar $30 per month 
increase under the July 38 settlement for that department. The August 11, 1952, 
deck department settlement did not grant the higher deck department ratings 
any increases in monthly wage rates beyond the 5 percent general increase noted 
below. There is thus no evidence of an inequity between the wage rates of the 
higher ratings of the two departments. 

Similarly, for reasons stated in the July 3 award, it is impossible to find a 
definite relationship of parity or differential between the monthly wage rates of 
the wiper and the ordinary seaman. The wiper received a special adjustment 
in lieu of overtime at sea of $15 in the settlement of July 3, 1951. The seaman 
received a $10 per month increase under the November 5, 1951, deck department 
settlement, and the subsequent settlement of August 11 of this year awarded him 
overtime for Saturday watches at sea at the penalty rate of $1.30 per hour. I do 
not find in these circumstances any clear evidence that the wiper’s present wage 
rate is inequitable in relation to that of the ordinary seaman. 

In view of the foregoing, this demand of the union should be denied. The 
decision below therefore makes no provision for an increase in the basic monthly 
wage rates of these ratings. 


(c) An increase of 5 percent in the basic monthly wage rates and overtime rates, 
subject to reduction by the Wage Stabilization Board 

A general increase of this amount has been granted the licensed and unlicensed 
deck departments, the licensed radio officers and the pursers. it was included 
in the offers made by the association to both the licensed and unlicensed engine 
departments. Under these circumstances approval of the union’s request is 
clearly warranted. Whether the full 5 percent or some lesser amount is ap- 
provable under the Wage Stabilization Board’s regulations is for that Board 
to decide; and while evidence on the subject was submitted here, it requires 
no comment in view of the form of the decision which defers to the final judg- 
ment of the Board on that matter. Accordingly, the decision provides for such 
an increase for all ratings and further provides that it shall be computed upon 
the basis of the amounts of the monthly, penalty, overtime, and standby wage 
rates after the other adjustments in these rates called for by the decision have 
been made. 


(d) Increases in standby rates 

Section 16 (b) contains no reference to standby wage rates, although special 
rates for this type of work are provided in section 35. But the association 
gistered no objection to consideration of the union’s demand on the ground 
lat it was beyond the scope of the review authorized by section 16 (b). Its 
spokesman implied that any such objection had been waived in earlier negotia- 
tions with the union and stated that the question whether the union’s demand 
fell within the scope of the wage review would be left to the referee for decision. 
Since it would be gratuitous for the referee to enforce a right which has been 
Waived or sustain an objection not made I pass to the merits of the demand 
vithout comment on the possible question of interpretation. 


re 
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The union sought to justify the increases it demands in the rates for standby 
work on several grounds. The first is that the increases are required to restore 
the proper relationship between these rates and the monthly wage rates for 
firemen and oilers; the second is that such increases are also needed to bring 
about the proper relationship between the standby rates and the overtime rate 
recently offered by the association to the licensed engineers’ union for night 
watches in port by its members; and the third is that the association granted 
the deck department ratings an increase in their standby rate in the August 11 
strike settlement. 

The association appears to be correct in stating that over the years there 
has been no more definite relationship between the standby rates and the monthly 
wage rates than between the monthly wage rates and the overtime rate. On 
any occasions when the monthly rates were adjusted the standby rates were 
neglected. The unaccepted offer made to the licensed engineers provides even 
less convincing evidence of the existence of an inequity. 

But, so far as appears, there has been parity between the standby rates for 
the deck and engine departments regardless of the relationship of these rates 
to any others. Consequently, the increase in the standby rate for the deck 
department did disturb an established wage-rate relationship and give rise to 
an inequity. Equivalent increases in the engine room standby rates are there- 
fore warranted to correct this inequity. 

To that end the decision below provides that the standby rate for men hired 
by the day shall be $2.10 per hour 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. Monday through Friday; 
that time and one-half this rate shall be paid for such work after 5 p. m. and 
before 8 a. m. and on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays; and that the standby 
rates for men on donkey watches, day or night, Monday through Friday, shall be 
increased proportionately to $2.36 per hour for straight time and $3.23 per 
hour for work in excess of 8 hours. I do not construe the union’s request for 
‘normal time and one-half” as intended to apply to men on donkey watch, but 
if it was so intended it involves an unexplained departure from present practice 
which should be and is denied. 


(c) Penalty rate for Saturday sea watches; overtime rate for daymen on 
Saturday at sea between 8 a. m. and 12 noon; overtime for holidays in port 

(1) Penalty rate for Saturday sea watches.—The August 11 deck depart- 
ment settlement provided that the penalty rate of $1.63 per hour shall be paid 
able seaman for Saturday watches at sea. For reasons therein stated, the July 
3, 1952, award made no change in the rate of $1.29 per hour then being paid 
engine room ratings for such Saturday sea watches. Quite obviously the deck 
department settlement created an inequity in the rate for this work which 
should be and is corrected by the decision set forth below. 

(2) Overtime rate for daymen on Saturdays at sea for work between 8 a. m. 
and 12 noon.—The deck department settlement also provided for the payment 
of the applicable overtime rates to daymen who work between 8 a. m. and 12 
noon on Saturdays at sea, but without reducing their 44-hour week, with the 
result that these men now have 4 hours guaranteed overtime work on each Sat- 
urday spent at sea. The July 3 award provided for payment of the $1.63 penalty 
rate to daymen of the engineroom for work on Saturdays at sea between § a. m. 
and 12 noon and for payment of the overtime rate only for hours worked on 
such Saturdays in excess of 44 in any 1 week. The present demand of the union 
is for payment of the overtime rate to its engineroom daymen who are called 
upon to work on Saturdays at sea between 8 a. m. and 12 noon. It sought no 
guaranty of such work. Under these circumstances the union’s demand is fully 
justified to correct an inequity with the rate now payable to comparable deck 
departinent ratings. The decision below is intended to accomplish that result. 

(3) Overtime for holidays in port.-—Under the November 5, 1951, deck depart- 
ment agreement holidays in port were compensable at the penalty rates rather 
than the overtime rates. Following this pattern the July 8, 1952, award made 
the same provisions for the ratings of the engineroom. However, in the August 
11 deck department settlement the association conceded payment of the overtime 
rates for holidays in port. No convincing justification was presented for this 
differential between ratings of the two departments in the rate for holidays 
in port and no objection was made to consideration of the union’s demand under 
the review provisions of section 16 (b). That being so, the decision below car- 
ries a provision requiring payment of the overtime rates to engineroom ratings 
for holidays in port. 
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(f) Alaska agreement 


(1) The union’s demand for payment of the overtime rates on holidays in 
port, item (e) (3) above, was conceded to the deck department in the November 
5, 1951 settlement and awarded to the engine department by the July 3, 1952, 
award for vessels engaged in the Alaska trade. All other demands embraced in 
items (a) to (e) inclusive involve the same issues for the Alaska trade as for 
any other covered by the July 3, 1951, agreement. No contention is made that 
with respect to these demands the position of the Alaska trade differs from that 
of the others. Consequently, there is no basis in the record for declining to ex- 
tend to the Alaska trade the conclusions on these demands set forth above. The 
decision below so provides. 

(2) The only substantial question peculiar to the Alaska trade arises from 
the Union’s demand that “To correct an inequity, the Alaska overtime rate shall 
be made uniform with the offshore rate.” Undisputed evidence shows that in 
1937 and for some time thereafter the basic monthly wage rates and overtime 
rates payable on vessels engaged in the Alaska trade were appreciably higher 
than the corresponding rates on vessels in other trades covered by the agree- 
ment. Several years later, during the course of negotiations for a general wage 
increase, the Alaska operators objected to continuance of these differentials on 
the ground, among others, that they operated the same types of ships as were 
operated offshore. The unions acquiesced and the differentials were eliminated. 
Precisely when this occurred does not appear but it is not disputed that for 
Imauuy Years thereaiter and until the deck department settlement of November 5, 
1951, the base rates of pay and overtime rates on vessels in the Alaska trade 
were the same as on vessels in the other trades. 

Although the wage adjustments granted deck department ratings in that 
settlement maintained uniformity between the Alaska trade and the other trades 
as to base monthly wages and penalty rates a differential was established in 
the high overtime rate, which, for vessels in the other trades was set at $2.35 
per hour, but for those in the Alaska trade at $2.24 per hour. What advantage 
inured to the deck department ratings in return for their agreement to this 
differential in the overtime rate is not definitey shown, although it is inferable 
that concessions in regard to the cargo rate accounted for their willingness to 
accept it. 

Although the firemen’s union complained of the differential between the 
Alaska and offshore overtime rates in the prior proceeding under the July 3, 1951, 
“most favored nation” letter, it did not press the point and the complaint received 
no consideration on the merits because it was not based on any inequity with 
the deck department rates on Alaska vessels and therefore was in reality beyond 
the scope of the proceeding. Accordingly, the July 3, 1952, award contained no 
finding, conclusion or decision on the merits either in favor of or against a 
demand that the differential be eliminated. For the reasons stated above, the 
scope of this wage review proceeding is not similarly limited. Consequently the 
union’s demand for elimination of the differential is now before the referee on 
its merits. 

There is no claim that the present 11-cents-per-hour differential in the overtime 
rate provisions for the unlicensed deck and engine department personnel on 
Alaska vessels can be justified on the ground that the work for which the rate 
is paid on those vessels differs in any significant way from that on the vessels 
in other trades covered by the agreement. Moreover, the past history of uniform- 
ity between the wage rates in this and the other trades would refute such a 
claim had one been made. So that, whatever may be the reasons for the practice 
of stating the provisions applicable to unlicensed personnel on vessels in the 
Alaska trade separately in a subagreement, they clearly are not reasons which 
could justify adverse wage rate differentials on these vessels, or at least no one 
ever thought so, until 1951. Accordingly, I find that payment of a lower overtime 
rate on the Alaska vessels represents a wage rate inequity. 

But correcting the inequity by the adjustment demanded by the union requires 
the creation of a new differential of like amount between the engine and deck 
department ratings aboard these vessels until such time as a similar adjust- 
ment is made in the overtime rate for the latter. This constitutes the most 
valid objection to the union’s demand on its merits urged by the association 
and one which the referee would deem sufficient to warrant denial of the demand 
in the absence of special circumstances. In this instance, however, there are 
two considerations of equity which have led me to the conclusion that the 
objection does not justify a refusal to equalize the overtime rate in this trade 
with that of the others for the engineroom ratings. 
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The first is that neither the association nor the deck department has shown 
any timidity in recent times about creating differentials of this kind in favor of 
the latter. An isolated instance of a period of time in which the opposite situa- 
tion existed could provide neither with legitimate complaint, unless it is openly 
acknowledged that both adhere to a policy of discrimination. More important, 
however, the inference is strong that the deck department would not have volun- 
tarily accepted this inequity in the November 5, 1951, settlement had not its 
ratings received some other concession which they believed to be of at least 
equal advantage to them. Whatever this advantage may have been, and the 
indications are that it lies in the very substantial increase then made in the cargo 
rate, there is nothing to show that the engineroom ratings have shared in it with 
equal benefit. Consequently, while correction of the inequity in the overtime rate 
for the engineroom ratings would for the time being give them a favorable 
differential in the overtime rate, the deck department has already received 
another advantage which it deems to be of equal value. Under these circum- 
stances its ratings can presumably bear this small differential in the overtime 
rate with equanimity. 

It is true that the firemen’s union, along with all of the others representing 
unlicensed personnel, has agreed to a $1.75 per hour combination overtime and 
penalty rate on vessels of the Coastwise Lines, a company represented by the 
association. This rate conforms to the one prevailing on some 16 other dry 
cargo vessels engaged in the coastwise trade whose operators are represented 
otherwise. Whether this rate which is 12 cents higher than the penalty rate but 
60 cents lower than the overtime rate agreed to for vessels in other trades can 
be said to represent an inequity in the wage structure of the industry as a whole 
is by no means clear. But if it does, it is one in which all of the unions con 
cerned have acquiesced, presumably for reasons relating to the economic status 
of this particular trade. Thus the different overtime rate on the Coastwise 
Lines vessels is not a singular departure from well-established wage-rate rela- 
tionships initiated by one union alone for advantages peculiar to it, as is the 
differential in the Alaska overtime rate here under discussion. For these reasons 
I do not find the participation of this union with the others in consenting to the 
payment of a lower overtime rate on Coastwise Lines vessels to be inconsistent 
with its demand that the Alaska overtime rate be restored to its former parity 
with the overtime rate payable in the other trades covered by the agreement 

In view of the foregoing the decision below provides that the Alaska overtime 
rate for firemen and other higher ratings shall be changed from $2.24 per hour 
to $2.35 per hour. 


(9) Coastwise Lines 


1. Except for the combination penalty and overtime rate agreed to for the 
vessels of Coastwise Lines, as stated above, the union proposes that the wage- 
rate adjustments awarded for work on the offshore vessels be also awarded for 
work on these vessels. Since, so far as appears, the same considerations apply 
in determining whether this should be done the decision below so provides. 

2. The union also proposes that when the Coastwise Lines vessels are in Alaskan 
waters the overtime and penalty rates otherwise applicable in the Alaska trade 
shall be paid. It asserts that the agreement between Coastwise Lines and the 
sailors’ union now carried such a provision. This assertion was not disputed; 
and since in principle the union’s proposal would merely conform the operations 
of the vessels of this one company with the wage standards for engineroom 
ratings in the Alaska trades whenever they engage in that trade the proposal is 
consistent with established industry practices and raises no questions not al- 
ready considered above. Accordingly, the proposal should be granted in the 
precise terms now appearing in the sailors’ union agreement, except for the 
amount of the overtime rate which should conform to the decision discussed above 
regarding the Alaska trade. The decision below is intended to so provide. 

(h) The 10-cent-per-day increase in welfare fund payments 

Unlike its position on the proposal to adjust the standby rates, the association 
accepted responsibility for registering a forthright objection to consideration of 
this union demand upon the ground that it is not within the scope of a review under 
section 16 (b). The objection is well taken. By no process of rationalization 
can employer welfare fund contributions be said to involve the subject of ‘wage 
rates,” whether basic or overtime, however intimate their relationship to the 
more general concept of “wages.” Consequently, while the increase in welfare 
fund contributions granted to the deck department in the August 11 settlement 
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may have created an inequity it is not a matter which can be made an issue in 
a wage review proceeding under section 16 (b) over an objection by the associa- 
tion. 


DECISION 


In view of the foregoing, the referee hereby determines that the following 
wage-rate adjustments shall be made for ratings of the engine department on all 
vessels Operated by members of the Pacific Maritime Association, effective June 
15, 1952: 


PART I. OFFSHORE AND INTERCOASTAL TRADES 


(a) The basic monthly wage rates of all ratings of watchmen shall be in- 
creased $25.02 ; 

(6b) The following penalty and overtime rates shall be paid for all work per- 
formed on Saturdays at sea: 


Per hour 

Firemen, firemen-watertenders, oilers, and all other ratings of watchmen, 
penalty rate 

Wipers, overtime rate__ ; ee 

All other ratings of daymen, overtime rate_ 


(c)The applicable overtime rate shall be paid to all ratings for holidays in 
port; 

(d) Standby rates: 

(1) The standby rate of pay in port for men hired for maintenance work by 
the day shall be $2.10 per hour, 8 a. m. to 5 p. m., Monday through Friday ; 

(2) Time and one-half of the above rate shall be paid for all such work after 
5 p.m. and before 8 a. m. on weekdays and on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays; 

(3) When standby men are hired for donkey watch shifts around the clock 
the rate of pay shall be $2.36 per hour, day or night, Monday through Friday, 
provided that for work in excess of 8 hours, the overtime rate shall be $3.23 
per hour; 

The rate of pay for standby donkey shifts on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays 
shall be $3.25 per hour; 

(e) An inerease of 5 percent shall be made in the basic monthly wage, penalty, 
overtime, and standby rates payable to all ratings, effective from June 15, 1952, 
as and when approved by the Wage Stabilization Board, such percentage increase 
to be computed upon the basis of the amounts of such rates after the same shall 
have been adjusted in accordance with paragraphs (a), (0), and (d) hereof. 


PART II, ALASKA TRADE 
(1) Paragraphs (a), (6b), (d@), and (e) of part I of this decision shall be made 
effective on all vessels engaged in the Alaska trade: 
> 


(2) Effective June 15, 1952, the overtime rates payable on vessels engaged in 


the Alaska trade shall be: Wiper, $1.80 per hour; all other ratings $2.55 per 


PART IIT. COASTWISE LINES 


1 


1) Paragraphs (a), (c), (d), and (e) of part I of this decision shall be made 
effective for all vessels of the Coastwise Lines ; 

(2) The overtime rate of all ratings for work performed on Saturdays at sea 
shall be $1.75 per hour ; 

(3) The overtime rates applicable to vessels engaged in the Alaska trade set 
forth in July 3, 1952, award, as amended by paragraph (2) of part II of this 
ecision, shall be paid on vessels of the Coastwise Lines for work performed 

ile such vessels are in Alaskan waters. 

ArrHur C. MILLer, Standing Referee. 

Dated: San Francisco, Calif., October 3, 1952. 
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(Staff Proposal) 


A BILL To amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, by providing governmental] 
facilities for the amicable adjustment of maritime labor disputes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, be further amended by adding thereto a new title to read as follows: 


“TITLE X 
“SHORT TITLE AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


“Sec. 1001. (a) This Act may be cited as the ‘Maritime Labor Stabilization 
Act, 1955’. 

“(b) It is the public policy of the United States to eliminate the causes of 
certain substantial obstructions to the free flow of waterborne commerce, to 
protect the rights of the public in connection with such obstructions affecting 
Waterborne commerce, and to mitigate and eliminate these obstructions when 
they have occurred, 

“(1) by encouraging the practice and procedure of collective bargaining 
and the prompt and orderly settlement of all maritime labor disputes as 
embraced within this Act, and 

“(2) by providing governmental facilities for conciliation, mediation, 
and voluntary arbitration to aid and encourage in the determination of 
such disputes where private settlement fails. 

“Sec. 1002. (a) The term ‘waterborne commerce’ means commerce by water 
between and State, the District of Columbia, or any Territory or possession of 
the United States and any foreign country, or commerce by water on the high 
seas or the Great Lakes, or on all navigable waters between any State, the 
District of Columbia, or any Territory or possession of the United States and 
any other State, Territory, or possession of the United States. 

“(b) The term ‘maritime employer’ means any person not included in the term 
‘carrier’ in title I of the Railway Labor Act, approved May 20, 1926, as amended, 
who (1) is engaged in the transportation by water of passengers or property in 
waterborne Commerce; (2) is engaged in towboat, barge, or lighterage service 
in connection with the transportation of passengers or property in waterborne 
comlmerce; (38) operates or Manages or controls the operation or management 
of any wharf, pier, dock, or waterspace, for the accommodation of vessels engaged 
in the transportation of passengers or property in waterborne commerce; (4) 
is engaged in the business of loading or unioading vessels engaged in the trans 
portation of passengers or property in waterborne commerce; or (5) operates 
any equipment or facility connected with the services set forth in clauses (1 
(2), (8), and (4) hereof, which is necessary for the continuity of flow of 
sengers and property in such waterborne commerce. 

“(c) The term ‘employee’ meaus any person who performs any work as al 
employee or subordinate official of any maritime employer, subject to its authority 
to supervise and direct the manner of rendition of service, when the duties 
assigned to or services rendered by such person directly or indirectly in any 
manner affect, relate to, or are concerned with the transportation of passengers 
or property in waterborne commerce, or the furnishing of equipment or facilities 
therefor, or services in connection therewith, as set forth in clauses (2), (3), 
(4), and (5) of subsection (b) of this section; it being intended that this Act 
should apply not only to those persons whose work may be exclusively in cub- 
nection with the movement by water of passengers and property in the interstat 
and foreign commerce of the United States but also to those persous 
whose work may have such a close relation to the movement of such 
interstate and foreign commerce that the provisions of this Act are essential and 
appropriate to secure the freedom of that commerce from interference and inter 
ruption. The provisions of this Act shail not apply to the master or members of 
the crew of any vessel not documented, registered, licensed, or enrolled under the 
laws of the United States. 

“(d) The term ‘Board’ means the United States Board for Settlement of Mari 
time Labor Disputes. 

“Sec. 1008. (a) Within thirty days after the date of enactment of this Act, 
every maritime employer shall file with the Board a copy of each contract with 
any group of its employees in effect on such date, covering rates of pay, how! 
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of employment, rules, and working conditions. When any new contract is 
executed or any change is made in an existing contract with any group of its 
employees covering rates of pay, hours of employment, rules, or working condi- 
tions, any maritime enyployer shall file a copy of such contract, or a statement 
setting forth such change, with the Board within ten days after such new 
contract has been executed, or such change has been made. Within ten days 
after a decision has been made, every maritime employer shall file with the 
Board a copy of any decision of an arbitrator or referee made in the settle- 
ment of a maritime labor dispute. Any maritime employer who willfully fails 
to file any copy of a contract, modification, or decision as required by this section 
shall be subject to a fine of not more than $100 for each offense. 

“(b) Upon request of either party, the Board is authorized to make available 
copies of such agreements and decisions filed with it when needed in connection 
with the adjustment of an existing dispute. The Board may also make avail- 
able copies of such documents to other Federal agencies in the conduct of their 
official business. 

“(c) Any maritime employer who is not a party to a written collective agree- 
ment shall furnish an annual statement to the Board, showing: (1) The 
number of his employees in each class of employment; (2) the hours worked 
by each class of employees; (3) the wages paid to each class of employees; and 
(4) a statement whether or not such employer has a written agreement or 
memorandum of employment with his employees. In cases where such memo- 
randa exist, such employer shall furnish a copy of them to the Board, together 
with copies of any changes or modifications thereto, 

“(d) Annual statements required by subsection (c) of this section shall be 
filed within thirty days after the date of enactment of this Act, and subsequent 
statements shall be filed on or before January 31 of each calendar year. Copies 
of any changes or modifications to memoranda of terms of employment shall be 
furnished within thirty days after they have been made. 

“Sec. 1004. It shall be the duty of all martime employers, their officers and 
agents, and their employees or the duly selected representative of such employees 
to exert every reasonable effort— 

“(1) To make and maintain written agreements concerning rates of pay, 
hours of employment, rules, and working conditions, which agreements shall 
provide for the adjustment of disputes growing out of grievances or the 
application or interpretation of the terms of such agreements by designated 
representatives or adjustment boards. 

“(2) To settle all disputes, whether arising out of the interpretation or 
application of such agreements or otherwise, in order to avoid any interrup- 
tions to transportation of passengers or property in waterborne commerce. 

“Sec. 1005. All matters relating to the settlement of labor disputes as embraced 
within the terms of section 1004 of this Act between a maritime employer and 
its employees, or between groups of employees, shall be considered and, if pos- 
sible, adjusted with all expedition, in conference between representatives desig- 
nated and authorized by such parties. It shall be the duty of the designated 
representatives of such parties, within five days after the receipt of notice of 
a desire on the part of either party to confer in regard to such matters and 
disputes, to specify a time and place at which such conference shall be held, and 
to notify the Board of the time and place specified for conference. The place 
So specified shall be reasonaly accessible to the parties; and the time so specified 
shall allow the designated conferees reasonable opportunity to reach such place 
of conference, but shall not exceed ten days from the receipt of such notice. 
Nothing in this Act shall be construed to supersede the provisions of any agree- 
ment as to conferences in effect between the parties. 

“Sec. 1006. (a) There is hereby established as an independent agency in the 
executive branch of the Government a board to be known as United States 
Board for Settlement of Maritime Labor Disputes, to be composed of three 
members appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, not more than two of whom shall be of the same political party. The 
President shall name one of the members of the Board as chairman. The mem- 
bers of the Board shall continue in office as designated by the President at the 
ume of nomination, for terms of two, three, and four years, respectively, from 
the date on which they qualify and take office, but their successors shall be 
appointed for terms of four years, except that any person chosen to fill a vacancy 
shall be appointed only for the unexpired term of the member whom he succeeds. 
A vacancy in the Board shall be filled in the same manner as an original appoint- 
ment. Vacancies in the Board shall not impair the powers nor affect the duties 
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of the Board nor of the remaining members of the Board. Two of the members 
in office shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of the business of th 
Board. Each member of the Board shall receive a salary at the rate of $15,000 
per annum, together with necessary traveling and subsistence expenses, or pei 
diem allowance in lieu thereof, subject to the provisions of law applicable thereto, 
while away from the principal office of the Board on business required by this 
Act. No person in the employment of, or who is pecuniary or otherwise inter- 
ested in, any organization of maritime employees or any maritime employer 
shall be eligible to be a member of the Board. A member of the Board may be 
removed by the President for inefficiency, neglect of duty, malfeasance in office, 
or ineligibility, but for no other cause. 

“(b) The Board shall maintain its principal office in the District of Colm 
bia, but it may meet at any other place whenever it deems it necessary to do so 
The Board is authorized to adopt all rules and regulations to carry out the 
powers, duties, and functions vested in it by this Act. The Board shall have 
a seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

“(¢) The Board may (1) appoint such experts and assistants to act in a 
confidential capacity and, subject to the provisions of the Civil Service laws, 
appoint such other officers and employees as are essential to the effective trans- 
action of the work of the Board. It may appoint umpires, without regard to 
the Civil Service laws, upon the request of any adjustment board, or upon the 
request of either party to a dispute, for the purpose of deciding upon deadlocked 
disputes which may arise before adjustment boards; (2) fix the salaries of suc! 
experts, assistants, officers, and employees in accordance with the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended, and fix the compensation of such umpires and neutral 
arbitrators appointed pursuant to this title at the rate of $50 for each day actu- 
ally spent by them in performing their required duties, together with necessary 
travel and subsistence expenses; and (3) make such expenditures (including ex- 
penditures for rent and personal services at the seat of government and else- 
where, for law books, periodicals, and books of reefrence, and for printing and 
binding, and including expenditures for salaries and compensation, necessary 
traveling expenses and expenses actually incurred for subsistence, and othe! 
necessary expenses of the Board) as may be necessary for the execution of the 
functions vested in the Board, and as may be provided for by the Congress from 
time to time. The Board is authorzied to pay necessary expenses required ) 
adjustment boards reorganized or established by the Board, but nothing contained 
herein shall be construed to mean that the Board is authorized to pay the salaries 
and expenses of the direct representatives of maritime employers and employees 
who are members of such adjustment boards. All expenditures of the Board 
shall be allowed and paid on the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor 
approved by the Chairman or by any employee of the Board designated by the 
chairman for that purpose. 

“(d) The Board is authorized to assign any portion of its work or functions t 
an individual member of the Board, or any employee of the Board, designated 
for action thereon; and at any time to amend, supplement, or rescind any such 
assignment or reference. Any such individual member of the Board or em 
ployee designated shall have authority to act as to any of said work or functions 
so assigned to him for action by the Board. 

“(e) The Board is authorized, upon request or with the consent of maritime 
employers and employees, to reorganize existing adjustment boards or establish 
additional adjustment boards. When reorganized or established through th 
assistance of the Board, such bodies shall be provided with office space, perma- 
nent secretaries, and with necessary clerical assistance. 

“(f) The jurisdiction of the Board as to all matters relating to disputes 
embraced in this Act shall be exclusive. 

““(¢) The Board shall, at the beginning of each regular session, make a report 
to the Congress which shall include a summary of its transactions and recol- 
mendations for legislation, if any. 

“Seo. 1007. (a) It shall be the duty of the Board, upon request of either the 
duly selected representatives of a maritime employer or employers or its or 
their employees who are parties to the making of a labor agreement, to et- 
courage and assist in the making of such agreement, or to assist in the interpre- 
tation of the provisions of an agreement already in existence, including assistance 
in the settlement of such jurisdictional disputes as may arise between groups 0f 
employees. 

“(b) The parties to a dispute between an employee or a group of employees 
and a maritime employer or group of maritime employers, or between groups of 
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employees, may request the Board to act as mediator in such disagreements. The 
Board may proffer its services in case any maritime labor dispute is found by 
it to exist at any time. When a request for mediation is granted by the Board, 
or when the Board on its own initiative proffers such mediation, the Board shall 
promptly put itself in communication with the parties to such dispute and shall 
use its best efforts by mediation to bring them to agreement. 

“(¢e) If the Board shall be unable through mediation to bring the parties to 
a dispute to agreement in whole or in part, it shall, as its last required action, 
use its best efforts to secure the assent of both parties to arbitration of the matter 
or matters in dispute. The Board shall appoint a neutral arbitrator to act as 
a member of a board of arbitration voluntarily established by the parties at 
interest in a labor dispute provided that the arbitrators selected by the parties 
should fail to name such neutral arbitrator within five days after their first 
meeting. 

“(d) The award of the arbitrators shall be conclusive on the parties unless 
within ten days after the making thereof an application is made to the United 
States Court in and for the District within which the award is made, to vacate 
the award. If no such application is made, the Court shall, on motion of either 
party to the arbitration agreement, confirm the award and enter judgment 
thereon. 

“(e) Maritime employers and representatives of the employees shall give at 
least thirty days’ written notice of an intended change in agreements affecting 
rates of pay, rules, or working conditions, without resorting to strike or lockout, 
and the time and place for the beginning of conferences between the representa- 
tives of the parties interested in such intended changes shall be agreed upon 
within ten days after the receipt of said notice, and said time shall be within 
the thirty days provided in the notice. In every case where such notice of 
intended change has been given, or conferences are being held with reference 
thereto, or the services of the Board have been requested by either party, or said 
Board has proffered its services, rates of pay, rules, or working conditions shall 
not be altered by the employer until the controversy has been finally acted upon 
as required by this section, unless a period of ten days has elapsed after term- 
ination of conferences without request for or proffer of the services of 
Board. 

“Sec. 1008. If arbitration at the request of the Board is refused by one or both 
parties, the Board shall at once notify the parties that its mediatory efforts have 
failed and for ninety days thereafter, unless in the intervening period the parties 
agree to arbitration, or a Committee of Inquiry is created under section 1009 
of this Act, no change shall be made in the rates of pay, rules, or working condi- 
tions or established practices in effect prior to the time the dispute arose. 

“Sec. 1009. (a) Whenever, in the opinion of the Secretary of Commerce, after 
consultation with the Board, a threatened or actual strike or lockout 
permitted to occur or to continue, interfere substantially with the 


the 


will, if 
waterborne 
commerce, he may appoint a Committee of Inquiry to investigate the issues in- 
volved in the dispute and to make a written report to him within such time as 
he shall prescribe. Such report shall include a finding of the facts with respect 
to the dispute and such recommendations for the settlement thereof as the Com- 
mittee may deem it appropriate to make. The Secretary shall file a copy of 
such report with the Board and shall make its contents available to the public. 

“(b) A Committee of Inquiry shall be composed of a 


chairman and such 
other members as the Secretary shall determine and 


shall have power to sit 
and act in any place within the United States, and to conduct such hearings 
either in public or in private as it may deem necessary to ascertain the facts 
with respect to the causes of the dispute. Members of a Committee of Inquiry 
shall receive compensation at the rate of $50 for each day actually spent by 
them in the work of the Committee, together with necessary travel and sub- 
Sistence expenses. For the purpose of any hearing or inquiry conducted by any 
Committee appointed under this Act, the provisions of sections 49 and 50 of 
United States Code, title 15 (relating to the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of books, papers, and documents), are made applicable to the powers 
and duties of the Committee. 

“Sec. 1010. (a) Upon receiving the report from the Committee of Inquiry, the 
Secretary may direct the Attorney General to petition any district court of the 
United States having jurisdiction of the parties to enjoin such strike or lockout 
or the continuance thereof, and if the court finds that such threatened or actual 
strike or lockout affects the waterborne commerce, and if permitted to occur 
or to continue, will imperil the national health, safety, or security, it shall have 
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jurisiiction to enjoin any such strike or lockout, or the continuance thereof, and 
to make such other and further orders, as may be appropriate. 

“(b) In any case, the provisions of the Act of March 23, 1932, entitled ‘An 
Act to amend the Judicial Code and to define and limit the jurisdiction of courts 
sitting in equity, and for other purposes’ (29 U. 8S. C. 101-115) shall not be 
applicable. 

“(c) The orders of the Court shall be subject to review by the appropriate 
United States Court of Appeals and by the Supreme Court upon writ of certiorari 
or certification as provided by law. 

“Sec. 1011. (a) Whenever a court has issued an order under section 1010 of 
this Act, enjoining acts or practices which imperil or threaten to imperil the 
national health, safety, or security, it shall be the duty of the parties to the 
dispute to adjust and settle their differences, with the assistance of the Board 
created by this Act. 

“(b) Upon the issuance of such order, the Secretary shall reconvene the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry which has previously reported with respect to the dispute. 
At the end of a sixty-day period (unless the dispute has been settled by that 
time), the Committee on Inquiry shall report to the Secretary the current 
position of the parties and the efforts which have been made for settlement, 
and shall include a statement by each party of its position and of the employer's 
last offer of settlement. The Secretary shall make such report available to 
the public. The National Labor Relations Board, within the succeeding fifteen 
days, shall take a secret ballot of the employees of each maritime employer 
involved in the dispute as to whether they wish to accept the employer’s final 
offer of settlement, and shall certify the result thereof to the Attorney General 
within five days thereafter. 

“(e) Upon the certification of the results of such ballot or upon a settle- 
ment being reached, whichever happens sooner, the Attorney General shall 
move the court to discharge the injunction and the injunction shall be dis- 
charged. The Secretary of Commerce shall then submit to the Congress a re- 
port of the proceedings, including the findings of the Committee of Inquiry, the 
result of ballot taken by the National Labor Relations Board, together wit! 
such recolumendation as he may see iit to make for appropriate action. 

“Sec. 1012. Nothing in this Act, except as specifically provided for herein, 
shall be construed to interfere with, impede or diminish the right to strike, or 
to affect the limitations on that right.” 


(Alternate Staff Proposal) 


A BILL To amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, by providing govern- 
mental facilities for the amicable adjustment of maritime labor disputes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, be further amended by adding thereto a new title to read as follows: 


“TITLE X 
“SHORT TITLE AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


“Sree. 1001. (a) This Act may be cited as the ‘Maritime Labor Stabilization 
Act, 1955.’ 

“(b) It is the public policy of the United States to eliminate the causes of 
certain substantial obstructions to the free flow of waterborne commerce, to 
protect the rights of the public in connection with such obstructions affecting 
waterborne commerce, and to mitigate and eliminate these obstructions when 
they have occurred, 

“(1) by encouraging the practice and procedure of collective bargaining 
and the prompt and orderly settlement of all maritime labor disputes as 
embraced within this Act, and 

“(2) by providing governmental facilities for conciliation, mediation, and 
voluntary arbitration to aid and encourage in the determination of such 
disputes where private settlement fails. 

“Sec. 1002. (a) The term ‘waterborne commerce’ means commerce by water 
between any State, the District of Columbia, or any Territory or possession of 
the United States and any foreign country, or commerce by water on the high 
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seas or the Great Lakes, or on all navigable waters between any State, the 
District of Columbia, or any Territory or possession of the United States and 
any other State, Territory, or possession of the United States. 

“(b) The term ‘maritime employer’ means any person not included in the 
term ‘carrier’ in title I of the Railway Labor Act, approved May 20, 1926, as 
amended, who (1) is engaged in the transportation by water of passengers or 
property in waterborne commerce; (2) is engaged in towboat, barge, or lighterage 
service in connection with the transportation of passengers or property in water- 
borne commerce; (3) operates or manages or controls the operation or manage- 
ment of any wharf, pier, dock, or water space, for the accommodation of vessels 
engaged in the transportation of passengers or property in waterborne com- 
merce; or (4) is engaged in the business of loading or unloading vessels en- 
gaged in the transportation of passengers or property in waterborne commerce. 

“(c) The term ‘employee’ means any person who performs, subject to the 
provisions of a collective bargaining agreement, any work as an employee or 
subordinate official of any maritime employer 

“(1) on board a vessel engaged in the transportation of passengers or 
property in waterborne commerce, or 

“(2) in connection with the loading or unloading of vessels engaged in 
the transportation of passengers or property in waterborne commerce. The 
provisions of this Act shall not apply to the master or members of the 
crew of any vessel not documented, registered, licensed, or enrolled under 
the laws of the United States. 

“(d) The term ‘Board’ means the United States Board for Settlement of 
Maritime Labor Disputes. 

“(e) The term ‘labor dispute’ shall include, but shall not be limited to, 
disagreements of the parties with respect to any proposed change in an agree- 
ment affecting rates of pay, including payments by an employer to or for the 
benefit of an employee, hours of employment, rules and working conditions. 

“Sec. 1003. (a) Within thirty days after the date of enactment of this Act, 
every maritime employer shall cause to be filed with the Board a copy of all 
the provisions of the contract with any group of its employees in effect on such 
date, covering rates of pay, including payments by an employer to or for the 
benefit of an employee, hours of employment, rules and working conditions. 
When any new contract is entered into or any written change is made in an 
existing contract with any group of its employees covering rates of pay, includ- 
ing payments by an employer to or for the benefit of an employee, hours of 
employment, rules or working conditions, each maritime employer shall cause 
to be filed a copy of such contract, or written amendment, with the Board 
within ten days after such new contract has been entered into, or such change 
has been made. Within ten days after a decision has been made, every mari- 
time employer shall file with the Board a copy of any decision of an arbitrator 
or referee made in the settlement of a maritime labor dispute. Any maritime 
employer who willfully fails to cause to be filed any copy of a contract setting 
forth all the provisions covering rates of pay, including payments by an employer 
to or for the benefit of an employee, hours of employment, rules or working 
conditions and any written amendment, or decision as required by this section 
shall be subject to a fine or not more than $100 for each offense. 

“(b) Upon request of either party, the Board is authorized to make available 
copies of such agreements and decisions filed with it when needed in con- 
nection with the adjustment of an existing dispute. The Board may also make 
available copies of such documents to other Federal agencies in the conduct 
of their official business. 

“Sec. 1004. All labor disputes between a maritime employer and its employees, 
or between groups of employees, whether arising out of the interpretation or ap- 
plication of collective bargaining agreements or otherwise, shall be considered 
and, if possible, adjusted with all expedition, in conference between representa- 
tives designated and authorized by such parties in order to avoid any interrup- 
tions to transportation of passengers or property in waterborne commerce. It 
shall be the duty of the designated representatives of such parties, within five 
days after the receipt of notice of a desire on the part of either party to confer 
in regard to such matters and labor disputes, to specify a time and place at 
which such conference shall be held, and to notify the Board of the time and place 
specified for conference. The place so specified shall be reasonably accessible to 
the parties; and the time so specified shall allow the designated conferees rea- 
sonable opportunity to reach such place of conference, but shall not exceed ten 
days from the receipt of such notice. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
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relieve the parties of any obligations for the settlement of disputes under the pro- 
visions of any agreement in effect between the parties. 

“Sec. 1005. (a) There is hereby established as an independent agency in the 
executive branch of the government a board to be known as United States Board 
for Settlement of Maritime Labor Disputes, to be composed of three members 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
not more than two of whom shall be of the same political party. The President 
shall name one of the members of the Board as chairman. The members of the 
Board shall continue in office as designated by the President at the time of nomi- 
nation, for terms of two, three, and four years, respectively, from the date on 
which they qualify and take office, but their successors shall be appointed for 
terms of four years, except that any person chosen to fill a vacancy shall be ap- 
pointed only for the unexpired term of the member whom he succeeds. A vacancy 
in the Board shall be filled in the same manner as an original appointment. 
Vacancies in the Board shall not impair the powers nor affect the duties of the 
Board nor of the remaining members of the Board. Two of the members in office 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of the business of the Board. Each 
member of the Board shall receive a salary at the rate of $15,000 per annum, 
together with necessary traveling and subsistence expenses, or per diem allow- 
ance in lieu thereof, subject to the provisions of law applicable thereto, while 
away from the principal office of the Board on business required by this Act. No 
person in the employment of, or who is pecuniary or otherwise interested in, any 
organization of maritime employees or any maritime employer shall be eligible to 
be a member of the Board. A member of the Board may be removed by the Presi- 
dent for inefficiency, neglect of duty, malfeasance in office, or ineligibility, but 
for no other cause. 

“(b) The Board shall maintain its principal office in the District of Columbia, 
but it may meet at any other place whenever it deems it necessary to do so 
The Board is authorized to adopt all rules and regulations to carry out the 
powers, duties, and functions vested in it by this Act. The Board shall have a 
seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

“(c) The Board may (1) appoint such experts and assistants to act in a 
contidential capacity and, subject to the provisions of the Civil Service laws, 
appoint such other officers and employees as are essentia’ to the effective 
transaction of the work of the Board. It may appoint umpires, without regard 
to the Civil Service laws, upon the request of any adjustment board, or upon 
the request of either party to a dispute, for the purpose of deciding upon dead- 
locked disputes which may arise before adjustment boards; (2) fix the salaries 
of such experts, assistants, officers, and employees in accordance with th 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, and fix the compensation of such umpires 
appointed pursuant to this title at the rate of $50 for each day actually spent 
by them in performing their required duties, together with necessary travel 
and subsistence expenses; and (8) make such expenditures (including expendi- 
tures for rent and personal services at the seat of government and elsewhere, 
for lawbooks, periodicals, and books of reference, and for printing and binding, 
and including expenditures for salaries and compensation, necessary traveling 
expenses and expenses actually incurred for subsistence, and other necessary 
expenses of the Board) as may be necessary for the execution of the functions 
vested in the Board, and as may be provided for by the Congress from time 
to time. The Board is authorized to pay necessary expenses required by adjust 
ment boards reorganized or established by the Board, but nothing contained 
herein shall be construed to mean that the Board is authorized to pay the 
salaries and expenses of the direct representatives of maritime employers and 
employees who are members of such adjustment boards. All expenditures of 
the Board shall be allowed and paid on the presentation of itemized vouchers 
therefor approved by the Chairman or by any employee of the Board designated 
by the Chairman for that purpose. 

“(d) The Board is authorized to assign any portion of its work or functions 
to an individual member of the Board, or any employee of the Board, designated 
for action thereon; and at any time to amend, supplement, or rescind any such 
assignment or reference. Any such individual member of the Board or employee 
designated shall have authority to act as to any of said work or functions so 
assigned to him for action by the Board. 

“(e) The Board is authorized, upon request or with the consent of maritime 
employers and employees, to reorganize existing adjustment boards or establish 
additional adjustment boards. When reorganized or established through the 
assistance of the Board, such bodies shall be provided with office space, pern 
nent secretaries, and with necessary clerical assistance. 
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“(f) The jurisdiction of the Board as to all matters relating to labor disputes 
embraced in this Act shall be exclusive. 

“(g) The Board shall, at the beginning of each regular session, make a report 
to the Congress which shall include a summary of its transactions and recom- 
mendations, including recommendations for legislation, if any. 

“Sec. 1006. (a) It shall be the duty of the Board, upon request of the duly 
selected representatives of a maritime employer or employers or its or their 
employees who are parties to the making of a labor agreement, to encourage and 
assist in the making of such agreement, or to assist in the interpretation of the 
provisions of an agreement already in existence, and upon the request of the duly 
selected representative of a maritime employer or employers who may be directly 
affected, or by the duly selected representative of a group of employees, to assist 
in the settlement of such jurisdictional disputes as may arise between groups of 
employees. 

“(b) Hither party to a labor dispute between an employee or a group of em- 
ployees and a maritime employer or group of maritime employers, or any person 
affected by a dispute between groups of employees, may request the Board to act 
as mediator in such disagreements. The Board may proffer its services in case 
any maritime labor dispute is found by it to exist at any time. Whenever all 
parties involved in a labor dispute agree to accept the services of the Board, the 
Board shall promptly use its best efforts by mediation to settle the dispute. 

“(c) If the Board should be unable through mediation to bring the parties 
to a dispute to agreement in whole or in part, it shall request such parties to 
agree voluntarily to arbitration of the matter or matters in dispute. 

“(d) In the event the parties agree to arbitrate, the provisions of Title 9 
of the United States Code shall apply notwithstanding the provisions of Section 1 
of the said title. 

“(e) Maritime employers and representatives of the employees shall give 
at least sixty days’ written notice of an intended change in agreements affecting 
rates of pay, including payments by an employer to or for the benefit of an 
employee, hours of employment, rules, or working conditions, without resorting 
to strike or lockout, and the time and place for the beginning of conferences 
between the representatives of the parties interested in such intended changes 
shall be agreed upon within ten days after the receipt of said notice, and said 
time shall not be more than thirty days from the date of the notice. The party 
giving such notice shall simultaneously file a copy thereof with the Board and 
shall advise the Board of the arrangements for conferences. If no agreement 
between the parties has been reached within 45 days from the date of the written 
notice of intended change, the matter will be regarded as a labor dispute and 
the Board will thereupon proffer its services as provided in Section 1006 (b). 

“Sec. 1007. (a) Upon determination by the Board that any labor dispute 
cannot be settled by mediation or arbitration and that a work stoppage resulting 
trom the action of either an employer or employee would, if permitted to occur 
or to continue, interfere substantially with the waterborne commerce, the Board 
shall request all parties to avoid or terminate such work stoppage and to continue 
the agreements, rates of pay, including payments to or for the benefit of an 
employee, hours of employment, rules, or working conditions, or established 
practices in effect prior to the time of the dispute for a period of not more than 
twenty days after the submission of the report provided for in paragraph (b) 
hereof, but in any event not more than 45 days in the aggregate. Failure 
of any affected party to comply with the request of the Board shall be deemed 
an unfair labor practice under the provisions of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, 1947: Provided, however, That any settlement of the dispute or the result 
of any arbitration agreed to during such period shall, where applicable, be 
retroactive. 

“(b) After such investigation and hearings as the Board shall deem necessary, 
and after due opportunity for each affected party to submit all facts and 
arguments relevant to its position, the Board shall within 25 days submit a 
written report as to the dispute to the Secretary of Commerce. Such report 
shall include a finding of the facts with respect to the dispute, such recommenda- 
tions for the settlement thereof as the Board may deem it appropriate to make, 
and a statement of the effect upon the waterborne commerce and upon the 
national health, safety, or security of a work stoppage resulting from the 
dispute. The Secretary shall transmit a copy of such report to the President 
of the United States and shall make its contents available to the public. 

“Sec. 1008. The provisions of Title II of the Labor-Management Relations Act, 
1947, shall not be applicable to any labor dispute covered by the provisions of 
this Act.” 
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B-123780 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington 25, June 28, 1955. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives. 


DeEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your letter of April 25, asknowledg- 
ed by phone on April 27, enclosing copies of H. R. 5734, S4th Congress, Ist 
session, entitled “A bill to amend section 301 (a) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended,” and requesting our views thereon. 

The bill would require the incorporation into contracts for operating-differ- 
ential subsidies of maximum—as well as the present minimum—wage scales, 
manning scales, and working conditions for all officers and crews employed on 
all types of vessels receiving an operating-differential subsidy. 

The prescription of such maximum manning scales, wage scales, and working 
conditions could have the effect of limiting the vessel operating costs to be taken 
into account in determining the amount of the operating-differential subsidy 
to be paid by the Government. Such a situation would obtain if the maximum 
were fixed at lower levels than at present or if they precluded increases in 
the present levels. 

Operating-differential subsidy payments have increased in recent years bhe- 
cause additional items such as insurance and contributions to pension and 
welfare plans have been included in subsidizable expenses. Another factor 
resulting in increased subsidy payments, of course, is the increased level of 
wages paid by the American operators. About 80 percent of the operatiug- 
differential subsidies are paid on wages, and subsidy rates on wages increased 
on the average with respect to cargo vessels from 54 percent in 1948 to 73 
percent in 1951. <A majority of the individual subsidy rates on wages were in 
excess of 73 percent in 1952, 1953, and 1954, with some rates as high as SO 
percent. An 80-percent subsidy rate means that 80 cents of each dollar of the 
subsidized operators’ wage costs is paid by the Government. ; 

We believe that the extent of the increase in operating-differential subsidy 
payments by the Government, whether resulting from payment of subsidy on 
additional items of cost or from increases in cost levels, such as increases in 
wage levels, makes it desirable that the Congress reappraise the extent to which 
it is willing to finance the operation of American vessels engaged in carrying 
the foreign commerce of the United States. The proposed legislation bring this 
question to the fore and presents an opportunity for such a reappraisal. 

In explanation of the bill (see Congressional Record, April 20, 1955, p. 4109), 
you stated that: 

“The bill which I have introduced would direct the Maritime Administrator 
to fix maximum as well as minimum wages, manning scales, and working con- 
ditions for all subsidized vessels. These maximums would, of course, establish 
the limits beyond which obligations of the companies would not become obliga- 
tions of the Government under the subsidy contracts. However, the parties 
would be left free to work out wage agreements under the collective-bargaining 
process, Any increases in wages, manning scales, or working conditions over 
and above established maximums would be absorbed in subsidy payments only 
if approved by the Maritime Administration after appropriate hearings.” 

The language of the bill is subject to the construction that a violation of the 
prescribed maximums constitutes a breach of the involved operating-different'al 
subsidy contract. However, your explanation indicates only an intention that 
the prescribed maximum will constitute ceilings on wages, etc., beyond which 
the Government will not go in determining subsidies. To clarify such intention, 
we suggest that a second proviso be added as follows: 

“Provided further, That to the extent that expenses occasioned by increased 
wage or manning scales or working conditions exceed the maximunis incor: 
porated into contracts pursuant to this section, the excess shall not be col- 
sidered in determining the operating-differential subsidy.” 

The proposed legislation involves a basic policy question as to whether Con- 
gress is desirous of establishing some ceiling on the amount of operating subsi( 
for the merchant marine and, aside from the foregoing information and recoll- 
mended clarification, we make no specific recommendation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 








